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The Commissioner very much regrets the error on page 96 of this 
Beport, by which the name of Joseph Parrish is made to appear in the 
accoant of the proceedings of the commission for the pacification of the 
Kiowas, Comanches, ^c, instead of that of Edward Parrish. The 
Eev^. Dr. Joseph Parrish, of Media, Pennsylvania, was first appointed 
on this commission, and, on his dechnation, his brother, Professor 
Edward Parrish, of Philadelphia, was substituted. In the haste inci- 
dent to sending to press a report so extensive as the present, the 
clerical error alluded to escaped notice until the entire edition had been 
struck off. 
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REPORT 



OP 



THE COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 



Department of the Interior, 

Office of Indian Affairs, 

November 1, 1872. 
Sib: I have the honor, in confoFinity with law, to render the annual 
report on the Indian affairs of the coautry, and in so doing beg leave to 
luake it somewhat leas formal, and considerably more general and lib- 
eral in scope and tone, than would be expected in a simple account of 
tbe operations of a bureau for a single year. It has seemed desirable, 
in recognition of the wide popular interest taken in the dealings of the 
Government with the Indians, and of the frankly admitted ignorance 
of the special subject on the part even of those most sincerely inter- 
ested, to present at this time a pretty full statement of the situation of 
Indian affairs, and of the policy of the Government in view of that 
situation. I have, therefore, without attempting anything like a scien- 
tific contribution to the history or ethnology of the Indians of this con- 
tinent, thrown together as much information as possible relating to 
their present condition, habits, and temper, giving especial prominence 
to those facts of the situation which may properly go to determine the 
judgment of the legislator and the private citizen upon the practical 
questions: What shall be done with the Indian as an obstacle to the 
progress of settlement and industry I What shall be done with him as a 
dependent and pensioner on our civilization, when, and so far as, he 
ceases to oppose or obstruct the extension of railways and of settle- 
mentt 

the INDIAN POLICY. 

The Indian policy, so called, of the Government, is a policy, and it is 
not a policy, or rather it consists of two policies, entirely distinct, seem- 
ing, indeed, to be mutually inconsistent and to reflect each upon the 
other: the one regulating the treatment of the tribes which are poten- 
tially hostile, that is, whose hostility is .only repressed just so long 
as, and so far as, they are supported in idleness by the Government ; 
the other regulating the treatment of those tribes which, from tradi- 
tional friendship, from numerical weakness, or by the forO/C of their 
location, are either indisposed toward, or incapable of, resistance to the 
demands of the Government. The treatment of the feeble Poncas, and 
of the friendly Arrickarees, Mandans, and Gros Ventres of the north is 
an example of the latter; while the treatment of their insolent and semi- 
hostile neighbors, the Sioux, furnishes an example of the former. In 
the same way at the south, the treatment of the wellifltentioned Papa- 
goes of Arizona contrasts just as strongly with the dealings of the 
Gov^ernment by their traditional enemies, the treacherous and vindictive 
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4 REPORT OP THE COMMISSIONER OP INDIAN AFFAIRS, 

Apaches. This want of completeness and consistency in the treatment 
of the Indian tribes by the Government has been made the occasion of 
much ridicule and partisan abnse ; and it is indeed calculated to pro- 
voke criticism and to afford scope for satire ; but it is none the less 
compatible with the highest expediency of the situation. It is, of cx)urse, 
hopelessly illogical that the expenditures of the Government should be 
proportioned not to the good but to the ill desert of the several tribes ; 
that large bodies of Indians should be supported in entire indolence by 
the bounty of the Government simply because they are audacious and 
insolent, while well-disposed Indians are only assisted to self-mainte- 
nance, since it is known they will not fight. It is hardly less than absurd, 
on the first view of it, that delegations from tribes that have frequently 
defied our authority and fought our troops, and have never yielded more 
than a partial and grudging obedience to the most reasonable require- 
ments of the Government, should be entertained at the national capital, 
feasted, and loaded with presents. There could be no better subject for 
the lively paragraphist in his best estate, or for the heavy editorial 
writer on a dull news day, than such a course on the part of the Gov- 
erument. These things can be made to appear vastly amusing, and the 
unreflecting are undoubtedly influenced in a great degree to the pre- 
judice of the Indian policy by the incessant small-arms fire of squibs and 
epigrams, even more perhaps than by the ponderous artillery of argu- 
ment and invective directed against it. And yet, for all this, the Gov- 
ernment is right and its critics wrong; and the "Indian policy^ is 
sound, sensible, and beneficent, because it reduces to the minimum the 
loss of life and property upon our fix)nlier, and allows the freest devel- 
opment of our settlements and railways possible under the circumstances. 
The mistake of those who oppose the present Indian policy is not in 
erroneously applying to the course of the Government the standard 
they have taken, but in taking an altogether false standard for the pur- 
pose. It is not a whit more unreasonable that the Government should 
do much for hostile Indians and little for friendly Indians than it is that 
a privat-e citizen should, to save his life, surrender all the contents of 
his purse to a highwayman; while on another occasion, to a distressed 
and deserving applicant for charity, he would measure his contribution 
by his means and disposition at the time. There is precisely the same 
justification for the course of the Government in feeding saucy and mis- 
chievous Indians to repletion, while permitting more tractable and 
peaceful tribes to gather a bare subsistence by hard work, or what to 
an Indian is hard work. It is not, of course, to be understood that the 
Government of the United States is at the mercy of Indians; but 
thousands of its citizens are, even thousands of families. Their exposed 
situation on the extreme verge of settlement affords a suilicient justifi- 
cation to the Government for buying off* the hostility of the savages, 
excited and exasperated as they are, and most naturally so, by the in- 
vasion of their hunting-grounds and the threatened extinction of game. 
It would require one hundred thousand troops at least to form a cordon 
behind which our settlementis could advance with the extent of range, 
the unrestrained choice of location, the security of feeling, and the freedom 
of movement which have characterized the growth of the past three or 
four years. Indeed, the presence of no military force could give that 
confidence to pioneer enterprise which the general cessation of Indian 
hostilities has engendered. Men of an adventurous cast will live and 
work behind a tine of troops with, it is possible, some exhilaration of 
feeling on that account ; but, as a rule, men will not place women and 
children in situations of even possible peril, nor will they put money 
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into permanent improvements ander such circumstances. Especially 
iias the absence of Indian hostilities been of the highest value, within 
the last few years, in directing and determining to the extreme frontier 
the immigrants arriving in such vast numbers on our shores. Ameri- 
cans habituated to the contemplation of this species of danger as one of 
the features of pioneer life, will scarcely comprehend the reluctance with 
which men accustomed to the absolute security of person and property 
in the settled countries of Europe expose themselves and their families 
to perils of this kind. I was informed by the late president of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad that it was found almost impossible to hire 
Swedes and Norwegians to work upon the line oft that road, then under 
construction from the Red River to the Missouri, on account of the 
yague apprehension of Indian attack which prevailed in connection 
with the progress of the road through the past summer. As a matter 
of fact, no well informed person believed that the savages would under- 
take any offensive operations whatever until after the Missouri had 
been crossed and passed at least one hundred miles. But these people, 
nnaccustomed to regard possible torture and murder as one of the con- 
ditions of a contract to labor, would refuse high wages rather than sub- 
ject themselves to the slightest risk. The fact that Americans are more 
daring and adventurous in the presence of a danger more familiar to 
them, only constitutes a stronger reason for maintaining the immunity 
which has, for three years now, been secured by the leeding system. 
There are innumerable little rrfts of agricultural or mining settlements 
all over the western country which, if unmolested, will in a few years 
become self-protecting communities, but which, in the event of a general 
Indian war occurring at the present time, would utterly and instantly 
disappear, either by abandonment or massacre. The first month of 
hostilities would s^ fifty valleys, up which population is now slowly 
but steadily creeping under cover of the feeding system, swept bare by 
the horrid atrocities of Indian warfare, or deserted by their atfrighted 
inhabitants, hastily driving before them what of their stock could be 
gathered at a moment's notice, and bearing away what of their house- 
hold goods could be carried in their single wagons. Such would be the 
result even with the most favorable issue of military operations. It is 
right that those who criticise the policy of the Government toward the 
Indians, and ridicule it as undignified in its concessions and unstates- 
manlike in its temporizing with a i:ecognized evil, should fairly face the 
oue alternative which is presented. There is no question of national 
dignity, be it remembered, involved in the treatment of savages by a 
civilized power. With wild men, as with wild beasts, the question 
whether in a given situation one shall fight, coax, or run, is a question 
merely of what is easiest and safest. 

THE USE OP THE MULITAKY ABM. 

The system now pursued in dealing with the roving tribes dangerous 
to our frontier population and obstructing our industrial progress, is 
entirely consistent with, and, indeed, requires the occasional use of the 
military arm, in restraining or chastising refractory individuals and 
bauds.' Such a use of the military constitutes no abandonment of the 
** peace iwlicy," and involves no disparagement of it. Jt was not to be 
expected — ^it'was not in the nature of things — that the entire body of wild 
bdians should submit to be restrained in their Ishmaelitish proclivities 
Vfthout a struggle on the part of the more audacious to maintain their 
traditional fre^om. In the first announcement made of the reserva- 
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tioD system, it was expressly declared that the Indians should be made 
as comfortable on, and as uncomfortable off, their reservations a« it was 
in the power of the Government to make them ; that such of them as 
went right should be protected and fed, and such as went wrong should 
be harassed and scourged without intermission. It was not anticipated 
that the first proclamation of this policy to the tribes concerned would 
effect the entire cessation of existing evils ; but it was believed that 
persistence in the course marked out would steadily reduce the number 
of the refractor5'^, both by the losses sustained in actual conflict and by 
the desertion of individuals as they should become weary of a profitless 
and hopeless struggle, until, in the near result, the system adopted should 
apply without exception to all the then roving and hostile tribes. Such 
a use of the strong arm of the Government is not war, but discipline. 
Yet it would seem impossible for many persons to apprehend any dis- 
tinction between a state of general Indian war, and the occasional use 
of the regular military force of the country in enforcing the reservation 
policy, or punishing sporadic acte of outrage on the part of disaffected 
individuals or bancte. Such persons appear to think that the smallest 
degree of Indian hostilities is equivalent to the largest degree of such 
hostilities, or at least to hold that if we are to have any Indian troubles 
whatever — if everything in the conduct of Indian affairs is not to be as 
calm and serene as a summer day — we might just as well have all the 
Indians of the continent on our hands at once. Upon the other side, 
many persons zealously and painfully intent on securing justice to the 
aborigines of the country, bewail the slightest use of the military in 
carrying out the reservation system and repressing depredations, as in 
effect a making of war upon* the Indians and a resort to the bloody 
methods of the past. This misunderstanding in regard to the occasional 
use of force in making effective and universal the policy of peace, has 
led no small portion of the press of the country to treat the more vigor- 
ous application of the scourge to refractory Indians which hais charac- 
terized the operations of the last three months as an abandonment of 
the peace policy itself, whereas it is, in fact, a legitimate and essential 
part of the original scheme which the Government has been endeavor- 
ing to carry out, with prospects of success never more bright and 
hopeful than to-day. 

It will be sufiicient, perhaps, to mark the distinction, to say that a 
general Indian war could not be parried on with the present military 
force of the United States, or anything like it. Regiments would be 
needed where now are only companies, and long lines of posts would 
have to be established for the protection of regions which, under the safe- 
guard of the feeding system, are now left wholly uncovered. On the 
other hand, by the reservation system and the feeding system combined, 
the occasions for collision are so reduced by lessening the points of 
contact, and the number of Indians available for hostile expeditions 
involving exposure, hardship, and danger is so diminished through the 
api>eal made to their indolence and self-indulgence, that the Army 
in its present force is able to deal effectively with the few marauding 
bands which refuse to accept the terms of the Government 

THE FORBEARANCE OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

It is unquestionably true that the Government has seemed somewhat 
tardy in proceeding under the second half of the reservation policy, and' 
in applying the scourge to individuals and bands leaving their pre- 
scribed limits without authority, or for hostile purposes. This has been 
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jmrtly from a legfitimate deference to the conviction of the great body of 
citizens that the Indians have been in the past unjustly and cruelly 
treated, and that gi'eat patience and long forbearance ought to be exer- 
dsed in bringing them around to submission to the present reasonable re- 
quirements of theGrovernment, and partly from the knowledge on the part 
of the officers of the Government charged with administering Indian 
affiftirs, that, from the natural jealousy of these people, their sense of 
wrongs suffered in the past, and their suspiciousness arising irom 
repeated aets of treachery on the part of the whites; from the great 
distance of many bands and individuals from points of personal com- 
munication with the agents of the Government, and the absence of all 
means of written communication with them ; from the efforts of aban- 
doned and degraded whites^ living among the Indians and exerting 
much influence over them, to misrepresent the policy of the Govern- 
ment, and to keep alive the hostility and suspicion of the savages; and, 
lastly, from the extreme untrustworthiness of many of the interpreters 
on whom the Government is obliged to rely for bringing its intentions 
to the knowledge of the Indians : that by the joint effect of all these ob- 
stacles, many tribes and bands could come very slowly to hear, compre- 
hend, and trust the professions and promises of the Government. 

Such being the sentiment of the general community, that forbearance 
was due to the Indians on account of past wrongs ; and such the knowl- 
edge on the part of the Government of difficulties to be encountered in 
fully acquainting these people with its benevolent intentions, all the re- 
sources of expostulation and conciliation have been exhausted before 
the aid of the military arm has been invoked. It is not a matter for 
wonder or blame that communities which suffer, meanwhile, from the 
continuance of the evil should complain bitterly and accuse the Gov- 
ernment of inaction, without inquiring very closely whether the evil is 
not the result of a previous wrong on the part of those to whose evil 
as to whose good things they succeed alike, or whether their present 
troubles are not the waves of a storm that is over and past But it is 
the duty of the Government to act in the premises with a somewhat 
broader view and more philosophical temper than is to be expected of 
those who are actually smarting in their families and their property 
from the scourge of Indian depredations. 

The patience and forbearance exercised have been fully justified in 
their fruits. The main body of the roving Indians have, with good 
grace or with iH grace, submitted to the reservation system. Of those 
who still remain away from the assigned limits, by far the greater part 
are careful to do so with as little offense as possible ; and when their 
range is such as for the present not to bring them into annoying or 
dangerous contact with the whites, this Office has, from motives of 
economy, generally been disposed to allow them to pick up their »own 
Uving still by hunting and fishing, in preference to tying them up at 
agencies w&ere they would require to be fed mainly or wholly at the 
exi)ense of the Government. 

THE IMPLAOABLES. 

There is a residue whose disposition and behavior certainly give little 
encouragement to further forbearance. The numbers of the actually 
hostile and depredating bands of to-day probably do not exceed in the 
aggregate eight thousand. Among these are several bands of Apaches 
in Arizona, principally the Tonto Apaches, the Quahada Comanches, 
and their confederates of the Staked Plains, west of the Indian Country, 
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and the greater portion of the Kiowa nation. It would be impossible, 
from the large number of tribes, great and small, known to the annals 
of the country, to select three which have so littie in the way of past 
wrongs to justify present hostility as these three tribes, which commit, 
practically, all the outrages properly to be charged against Indians. 
The depredating Kiowas and the Quahada Comanchea are utterly 
without excuse. They are compelled to go back as far as 1847 to find a 
single substantial grievance of which to complain. Since that time the 
United States have given them a noble reservati6n, and have provided 
amply for all their wants. Ko white man has gone upon their lands to 
injure them ; the Government has failed in no particular of its duty to- 
ward them ; yet they have persisted in leaving their reservation, and 
marauding in Texas. They have not done this through any misap{»re- 
hensioB of the intentions of the Qoverument, from the pressure of want^ 
or under the smart of any real or fancied wrong. I am disposed to 
think that the messages recently delivered to them by their agent and 
by the special commission sent to them the last summer; the unequivo- 
cal declarations made to their chiefs on the occasion of a recent visit to 
Washington; and, especially, the chastisement inflicted on the Quahada 
Comanchea at McClellan's Creek, in October, by Colonel Mackenzie, 
have fully convinced these tribes that the Government is in earnest, and 
that a continuance in their present course will involve, as it ought, 
their extirpation. This may be enough; but, if it proves otherwise, Uiey 
should be signally punished. An example made here would do much to 
strengthen the policy of peace, both with other Indians and with the 
country at large, as well as free the borders of Texas from a scourge 
that has become intolerable. 

THE POLICY A POLICY OF TEMPOEIZINa. 

It is saying nothing against the course of the Government toward 
the semi-hostile tribes, to allege, as is often done, that it is merely tem- 
porizing with an evil. Temporizing as an expedient in government 
may be either a sign of weakness and folly, or it may be a proof of the 
highest wisdom. When an evil is manifestly on the increase, and tends 
to go from bad to worse, to temporize with it is cowardly and mischiev- 
ous. Even when an evil cannot be said to be on the increase, yet 
when, not being self-limited or self-destructive, and having, therefore, 
no tendency to expire of inherent vices, it cannot be shown to be tran- 
sient, the part of prudence and of courage is to meet and grapple with 
it without hesitation and without procrastination. But when an evil 
is in it« nature self-limited, and tends to expire by the very conditions 
of its existence; when time itself fights against it, and the whole pro- 
gress of the physical, social, and industrial order by steady degrees 
circumscribes its field, reduces its dimensions, and saps its strength, 
then temporizing may be the highest statesmanship. 

Such an evil is that which the United States Government at present 
encounters in the resistance, more or less suppressed, of the Indian 
tribes of this continent to the progress of railways and settlements, 
growing out of the reasonable apprehension that their own existence as 
nations, and even their own individual means of subsistence within the 
duration of their own lives, will be destroyed thereby. This case differs 
from others recorded in history only in this — that never was an evil so 
gigantic environed, invaded, devoured by forces so tremendous, so appall- 
ing in the celerity and the certainty of their advance. 
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THE BEGrlNNING OF THE END. 

It belongs not to a sangaine, bat to a sober view of the situation, that 
three years will see the alternative of war eliminated from the Indian 
question, and the most powerful and hostile bands of to-day thrown in 
entire helplessness on the mercy of the Government. Indeed, the pro- 
gress of two years more, if not of another summer, on the Northern 
Pacific Railroad will of itself completely solve the great Sioux problem, 
and leave the ninety thousand Indians ranging between the two trans- 
eontinental lines as incapable of resisting the Government as are the 
Indians of New York or Massachusetts. Columns moving north from 
the Union Pacific, and south from the Northern Pacific, would crnsli the 
Sioox and their confederates as between the upper and the nether mill- 
stone; while the rapid movement of troops along the northern line 
would prevent the escape of the savages, when hard pressed, into the 
British Possessions, which have heretofore afforded a convenient refuge 
on the approach of a military expedition. 

Toward the south the day of deliverance from the fear of Indian hos- 
tility is more distant, yet it is not too much to expect that three sum- 
mers of peaceful progress will forever put it out of the power of the 
tribes and bands which at present disturb Colorado, Utah, Arizona^ and 
New Mexico to claim consideration of the country in any other attitude 
than as pensioners upon the national bounty. The railroads now under 
construction, or projected with a reasonable assurance of early comple- 
tion, will multiply fourfold the striking force of the Army in that section ; 
the little rifts of mining settlement, now found all through the moun- 
tains of the southern Territories will have become self-protecting com- 
munities; the feeble, wavering line of agricultural occupation, now 
sensitive to the faintest breath of Indian hostility, will then have grown 
to be the powerful "reserve'' to lines still more closely advanced updn 
the last range of the intractable tribes.. 

SUBMISSION THE ONLY HOPE OP THE INDIANS. 

No one certainly will rejoice more heartily than the present Commis- 
sioner when the Indians of this country cease to be in a position to dic- 
tate, in any form or degree, to the Government; when, in fact, the last 
hostile tribe becomes reduced to the condition of suppliants for charity. 
This is, indeed, the only hope of salvation for the aborigines of the con- 
tinent. If they stand up against the progress of civilization and indus- 
try, they must be relentlessly crushed. The westward course of popu- 
lation is neither to be denied nor delayed for the sake of all the Indians 
that ever called this country their home. They must yield or perish; 
and there is something that savors of providential mercy in the rapidity 
Trith which their fate advances upon them, leaving them scarcely thjB 
ehanee to resist before they shall be surrounded and disarmed. It is 
not feebly and futilely to attempt to stay this tide, whose depth and 
strength can hardly be measured, but to snatch the remnants of the 
bdian race from destruction frftm before it, that the friends of humanity 
should exert themselves in this juncture, and lose no time. And it is 
because the present system allows the freest extension of settlement 
and industry possible under the circumstances, while affording space 
and time for humane endeavors to rescue the Indian tribes from a posi- 
tion altogether barbarous and incompatible with civilization and social 
progress, that this system must be approved by all enlightened citizens. 

Whenever the time shall come that the roving tribes are reduced to 
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a condition of complete dependence and submission, the plan to be 
adopted in dealing with them must be substantially that which is now 
being pursued in the case of the more tractable and friendly Indians, as 
described in the portions of the report which follow. This is the true 
permanent Indian policy of the Government. 

THE CLAIMS OF THE INDIAN. 

The people of the United States can never without dishonor reftise to 
respect these two considerations : Ist. That this continent was originally 
owned and occupied by the Indians, who have on this account a claim 
somewhat larger than the privilege of one hundred and sixty acres of 
land, and "fi«d himself" in tools and stock, which is granted as a matter 
of course to any newly-arrived foreigner who declares his intention to 
become a citizen; that something in the nature of an endowment, either 
capitalized or in the form of annual expenditures for a series of y^ai*8 
for the benefit of the Indians, though at the discretion of the Govern- 
ment as to the specific objects, should be provided for every tribe or 
band which is deprived of its roaming privilege and confined to a 
diminished reservation : such an endowment being not in the nature of 
a gratuity, but in common honesty the right of the Indian on account of 
his original interest in the soil. 2d. That inasmuch as the progress of 
our industrial enterprise has cut these people off from modes of liveli- 
hood entirely sufficient for their wants, and for which they were qualified, 
in a degree which has been the wonder of more civilized races, by inher- 
ited aptitudes and by long pursuit, and has left them utterly without 
resource, they have a claim on this account again to temporary support 
and to such assistance as may be necessary to place them in a position 
to obtain a livelihood by means which shall be compatible with civiliza- 
tion. 

Had the settlements of the United States not been extended beyond 
the frontier of 1867, all the Indians of the continent would to the end of 
time have found upon the plains an inexhaustible supply of food and 
clothing. Were the westward course of population to be stayed at the 
barriers of to-day, notwithstanding the tremendous inroads made upon 
their hunting-grounds since 1867, the Indians would still have hope of 
life. But another such five years will see the Indians of Dakota and 
Montana as- poor as the Indians of Nevada and Southern California; 
that is,* reduced to an habitual condition of suffering from want of 
food. 

The freedom of expansion which is working these results is to us of 
incalculable value. To the ludiaii it is of incalculable cost. Every 
year's advance of our frontier tak(»s in a territory as large as some of 
the kingdoms of Europe. We are richer by hundreds of millions ; the 
Ijidian is poorer by a large part of the little that he has. This growth 
is bringing imperial greatness to the nation ; to the Indian it brings 
wretchedness, destitution, beggary. Surely there is obligation found in 
considerations like these, requiring us in some way, and in the best way, 
to make good to the^e original owners' of the soil the loss by which 
we so greatly gain. 

Can any principle of national morality be clearer than that, when the 
expansion and development of a civilized race involve the rapid de- 
struction of the only means of subsistence possessed by the members of 
a less fortunate race, the higher is bound as of simple right to provide 
for the lower some substitute for the means of ^bsistence which it has 
destroyed!. That substitute is, of course, best realized, not by system- 
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atic irratnities of food and clothing continued beyond a present emerg- 
ency, but by directing these people to new pursuits which shall be con- 
sistent with the progress of civilization upon the continent; helping 
them over the first rough places on '^ the white man's road," and, mean- 
while, supplying such subsistence as is absolutely necessary during the 
perioa of initiation and experiment. 

A LEGALIZED REFORMATORY CONTROL NECESSARY. 

The assistance due to the Indians from the Government in the dis- 
charge of those obligations which have been adverted to should not 
much longer be irrespective of their own efforts. Just so soon as these 
tribes cease to be formidable, they should be brought distinctly to the 
realization of the law that if they would eat they must also work, ^or 
should it be left to their own choices how miserably they will live, in 
onler that they may escape work as much as possible. The Govern- 
ment should extend over them a rigid reformatory discipline, to save 
tbem from falling hopelessly into the condition of pauperism and petty 
erime. Merely to disarm the savages, and to surround them by forces 
which it is hopeless in them to resist, without exercising over them for 
a series of years a system of paternal control, requiring them to learn 
and practice the arts of industry at least until one generation has been 
fairly started on a course of self-improvement, is to make it pretty much 
a matter of certainty that by far the larger part of the now roving 
Indians will become simply vagabonds in the midst of civilization, 
forming little camps here and there over the face of the Western States, 
which will be festering sores on the communities near which they are 
located ; the men resorting for a living to basket-making and hogsteal- 
ing ; the women to fortune-telling and harlotry. /No one who looks 
about him and observes the numbers of our own race who, despite our 
strong constitutional disposition to labor, the general example of indus- 
try, the possession of all the arts and applicances which diminish effort 
while they multiply results, and the large rewards offered in the consti- 
tution of modern society for success in industrial effort, yet sink to the 
most abject condition from indolence or from vice, can greatly doubt 
that, unless prompt and vigorous measures are taken by the Government, 
something like what has been described is to be the fate of the now 
roving Indians, when they shall be surrounded and disarmed by the 
extension of our settlements, and deprived of their traditional means 
of subsistence through the extinction of game. Unused to manual 
labor, and physically disqualified for it by the habits of the chase, un- 
provided with tools and iuiplements, without forethought and without 
self-control, singularly susceptible to evil influences, with strong animal 
appetites and no intellectual tastes or aspirationts to hold those appe- 
tites in check, it would be to assume more than would be taken for 
gnmted of any white race under the same conditions, to expect that the 
wild Indians will become industrious and frugal except through a severe 
course of industrial instruction and exercise, under restraint. The res- 
ervation system §ffords the place for thus dealing with tribes and bands, 
without the access of influences inimical to peace and virtue. It is only 
Beoessary that Federal laws, judiciously framed to meet all the facts 
of the case, and enacted in season, before the Indians begin to scat- 
*ter, shall place all the members of this race under a strict reforma- 
twy control by the agents of the Government. Especially is it essen- 
tial that the right of the Government to keep Indians upon the reser- 
vations assigned to them, and to arrest and return them whenever they 
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wander away, should be placed beyond dispute. Without this, whenever 
these people become restive binder compulsion to labor, they will break 
away in their old roving spirit, and stray off in small bands to neigh- 
boring communities, upon which they will prey in a petty fashion, by 
begging and stealing, until they have made themselves so muc^ of a 
nuisance that the law is invoked against them, or their apprehensions 
of violence become excited, when they will pass on, to become the pests 
of other and more distant communities. In a word, in the two hundred 
and seventy-five thousand Indians west of the Mississippi, the United 
States have all the elements of a large gypsy population, which will in- 
evitably become a sore, a well-nigh intolerable, affliction to all that re- 
gion, unless the Government shall provide for their instruction in the 
arts of life, which can only be done effectually under a pressui-e not to 
be resisted or evaded. The right of the Government to do this cannot 
be seriously questioned. Expressly excluded by the Constitution from 
citiasenship, the Government is only bound in its treatment of them by 
considerations of present policy and justice. Even were the constitu- 
tional incapacity of these people not what it is, and were there nothing 
in the history of the dealings of the United States with them to form a 
precedent for their being placed under arbitrary control, still, the mani- 
fest necessity of self protection would amply justify the Government in 
any and all measures required to prevent the miserable conclusion I 
have indicated. 

THE PRAOTICAI. SIDE OF THE INDIAN QUESTION. 

I have purposely divested these remarks of what is commonly known 
as " sentiment," and have refrained from appealing to the higher con- 
siderations of human and Christian t^harity, not because I have not re- 
spect for such considerations, nor because sentiment is out of place in 
dealing with such a question, but because I believe that the Indian 
policy of the Government, past and prospective, can be fully justified 
before the country by arguments addressed solely to self interest, and 
because it has appeared to me that a certain class of the community 
have become a little wearied of appeals^ in behalf of the Indians, to 
sentiments which are, perhaps, rather too fine for popular daily use. 
Nothing that the Government is doing toward the Indians but can be 
vindicated on grounds of practical usefulness and economy as com- 
pletely as the expenditures of our American communities for the educa- 
tion of the young. 

1 know of no stronger proof that could be offered for the satisfaction of 
the country that the Indian policy of the Government, notwithstanding 
so much about it that appears whimsical and contradictory, is really to 
be justified on coramon-seuso principles, than the fact that for several 
years bills making appropriations for the necessarily heavy expendi- 
tures involved, have run the gauntlet of the appropriation committees 
of both House and Senate, without losing a single original feature of 
value. No one who understands the constitution of those committees, 
and knows their readiness to slaughter any provision^ for any service 
which cannot give an unmistiikable reason for itself, wul need stronger 
assurance that when the details of the Indian policy come to be ex- 
plained, point by point, to men versed in public affairs and in the meth- 
ods of business, they are found to be based upon good practical reasons, 
and not upon theories or sentiments. 
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THE ENDOWMENT OF INDIAN TRIBES. 

I cannot admit that there is any reason for the apprehensions which 
many persons feel, that when the Indians cease to be formidable, they 
will be neglected. It is certainly desirable on all grounds, not merely 
to avoid the possibility of an occasional failure in the provision for their 
wants, but also for the sake of securing comprehensiveness and consis- 
tency in the treatment of the subject, that the endowments for th^ sev- 
eral tribes and bauds be capitalized, and placed intrust for their benefit, 
out of the reach of accident or caprice, r The proceeds arising from sales, \ 
as their reservations are from time to time diminished by authority of 
law, for the sake of securing a higher culture of the portions remaining, 
onght, if the Indians are honestly treated in the transaction, to be suffi- 
cient to provide for all ordinary beneficial expenditures in behalf of 
trHjes and bands having lands secured to them by treaty. 

The reservations granted heretofore have generally been proportioned, 
and rightly so, to the needs of the Indians in a roving state', with 
hunting and fishing as their chief means of subsistence, which condi* 
tion implies the occupation of a territory far exceeding /what could pos- 
sibly be cultivated. As they change to agriculture, however rude and 
primitive at first, they tend to contract the limits of actual occupation. 
With proper administrative management the portions thus rendered 
available for cession or sale can be so thrown together as in no way to 
impair the integrity of the reservation. Where this change has taken 
place, there can be no question of the expediency of such sale or cession. 
The Indian Office has always favored this course, and notwithstanding 
the somewhat questionable' character of some of the resulting transac- 
tions, arising especially out of violent or fraudulent combinations to pre- 
vent a fair sale, it can be confidently affirmed that the advantage of the 
Indians has generally been subserved thereby. 

For those tribes and bands which have no reservations secured to 
them by treaty, from which they can hope in the course of time to real- 
ize a civilization and improvement fund, provision will still require to 
be made by law. Their right to endowment is none the less clear than 
the right of other tribes whose fortune it was to deal with the United 
States by treaty, before Congress put an end to the treaty system, with 
its many abuses and absurdities. ^We have received the soil from them, 
and we have extinguished their cmly means of subsistence. Nothing in 
the history of the United States justifies the belief that either Congress 
or the country will be wanting in justice or generosity in dealing with 
the necessities of a people who have been impoverished that we might 
be rich. Our national charity has sought the objects of its benefactions - 
at the ends of the earth : Americans will never be wanting in simple 
justice to helpless dependents at home. I have, therefore, no fear for 
the future of the Indians of this continent when once the arms of their 
resistance are laid down, and Indian outrages are no longer reported to 
inflame the hostility of the border States, and to mingle doubt and mis- 
givings with the philanthropic intentions of the charitable and humane. 

THE PRESENT SITUATION AND CONDITION OP THE INDIANS. 

With these remarks I respectfully submit the following detailed ac- 
eoant of the numbers, the location, and the present e^ondition of each 
tribe and important band within the administrative control of the Indian 
Office. This account, whether statistical or descriptive, has been care- 
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fally studied, with a view to secnring the highest degree of exactness 
consistent with the nature of the subject. Ko unpleasant feature of the 
situation has been softened. No suppression has been permitted with 
any thought of relieving the service from odium thereby. On the other 
hand, the more agreeable aspects have been presented, if not in a skep- 
tical, at least not in a sanguine spirit, for it is known and painfully ap- 
preciated how obstinate are the faults of character with which those 
who would improve the condition of the Indian have to deal } how de- 
lusive is oftentimes the appearance of improvement; and how easy the 
relapse to indolence and vice. Within the past year the Indian Office 
has seen the habits of industry of two important tribes, which had made 
a progress really commendable and even admirable toward self-support 
and independence, terribly shaken by the catastrophe of a total loss of 
crops from drought and the ravages of , grasshoppers: the progress of 
the people completely arrested thereby ; and large numbers driven off to 
hunting and fishing, from which they will not easily or speedily be re- 
called. Such calamities are apt enough to discourage and demoralize 
communities that have made large accumulations, and, having b^n long 
in habits of industry, are not easily moved from them. But to a peo- 
ple just emerging from barbarism, making their first painful efforts at 
agriculture, ignorant and superstitious, with no resource and no reserve, 
it could hardly be a subject of wonder or blame if such a calamity as 
the utter destruction of their crop should undo the beneficial work of 
years and throw them back in complete discouragement upon courses 
which it was hoped they had abandoned forever. It is always a weary 
work to lift any man or people from degradation to self-respect, self-re- 
straint, and self-reliance; while with the Indian of this continent we 
have the exceptional difficulty of a nature singularly trivial, and habits 
singularly incompatible with civilized forms of life and industry. 

But such consiedrations as these aflford reason for moderating antici- 
pations, not for relaxing effort. Even were it hopeless to rescue the 
men and the women of a single tribe now under the control of the Gov- 
ernment from the life and the death. of savages, it would still be the in- 
terest and the duty of the nation to organize and maintain an increas- 
ing service for the instruction of these people in the arts of industry and 
life, in the hope and reasonable expeqtation that another generation may 
be saved from becoming a pest and a scourge to themselves and to the 
larger community upon which they are to be thrown, their traditional 
morality unlearned, their tribal and social bonds dissolved, all that there 
was of good in their native character and condition completely lost, and 
with only such substitute for all this as we shall now give them. 

A FEW aENERALIZATIONS. 

The Indians within the limits of the United States, exclusive of those 
in Alaska, number, approximately, 300,000. 

(a) They may be divided according to their geographical location, or 
range, into five grand divisions, as follows : In Minnesota and States 
east of the Mississippi Eiver, about 32,500; in Nebraska, Kansas, and 
the Indian Territory, 70,650 ; in the Territories of Dakota, Montana, 
Wyoming, and Idaho, 65,000 ; in Nevada and the Territories of Colorado, 
New Mexico, Utah, and Arizona, 84,000; and on the Pacific sloi)e, 
48,000. 

(b) In respect to the three lines of railroads — ^l>uilt or projected — 
Between the^States and the Pacific Ocean, viz, the northern, central, 
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aad southern routes,* they may be divided, excluding those residing 
east of Minnesota and of the Missouri River, south of Dakota, as follows : 
Between the proposed northern route and the British possessions, about 
36,000; between the northern and central routes, 92,000; between the 
central and the proposed southern routes, 61,000; and between the 
Southern route and Mexico, 85,000, making a total of 274,000. 

(c) As regards their means of support and methods of subsistence 
they may be divided as follows : Those who support themselves upon 
tiieir own reservations, receiving nothing from the Government, except 
interest on their own moneys, or annuities granted them in considera- 
tion of the cession of their lands to the United States, number about 
130,000 ; those who are entirely subsisted by the Government, about 
31,900 ;. those in part subsisted, 84,000 — together about 115,000; those 
who subsist by hunting and fishing, upon roots, nuts, berries, &c., or 
by begging and stealing, about 55,000. • 

{d) They may be divided again, with respect to their connection with 
the Government, as follows : There are about 150,000 who may be said 
to remain constantly upon their reservations, and are under the com- 
plete control of agents appointed by the Government; 95,000 who at 
times visit their agencies either for food or for gossip, or tor both, but 
are generally roaming either on or off their reservations, engaged in 
hunting or fishing ; and 65,000 who never visit an agency, and over 
whom the Government as yet exercises practically no control, but most 
of whom are inoffensive, and commit no acts of hostility against the 
Government. 

(e) Again, it may be said that of the 300,000 Indians of the country 
about 180^000 have treaties with the Government; 40,000 have no 
treaties with the United States, but have reservations set apart by Ex- 
ecutive order or otherwise for their occupancy, and are in charge of 
agents appointe<l by the Government ; 25,000 have no reservations, but 
are more or less under the control of agents appointed for them, and 
reeeive more or less assistance from the Government, the remainder 
consisting of the same 65,000 already twice described, over whom the 
Government exercises, practically, no control, and for whom there are 
no treaty or other provisions. 

(/) As to civilization, they may, though with no great degree of 
assurance be divided, according to a standard taken with reasonable 
reference to what might fairly b^ expected of a race with such antece- 
dents and traditions, as follows: Civilized, 97,000; semi-civilized, 
125,000; wholly barbarous, 78,000. 

ItflNNESOTA, AND EAST OF THE MISSISSIPPI BIVEB. 

Netp York. — ^The Indians of New York, remnants of the once power- 
fol " Six Nations,*^ number five thousand and seventy. They occupy 

*Tbe northern route consists of the proposed Northern Pacific Railroad, commencing 
ai Da Luth, Minnesota, and terminating at a fixed point on Puget Sonnd, Washington 
TBnitory. The central route is composed of the Union Pacific Railroad, runnin^from 
Omaha, Nebraska,, to Ogden, Utah Territory, and the Central Pacific, from Ogden, 
Utah Territoiy, to San Francisco, California. The southern route is composed of the 
Adantic and Pacific Railroad, starting at Springfield, Missouri ; thence to a point on 
Canadian River, in the Indian Territory ; thence to the head- waters of the Colorado 
Chiqoito : thence along the 35 parallel of latitude, as near as may be found practicable, 
to the Coiorado River^ at such point as may be selected | thence by the most practi- 
eaUe route to the Pacific; and of the Southern Pacific Railroad, which is authorized to 
eoBBect with the Atlantic and Pacific at or near the southeastern boundary of Cali- 
fnaia. 
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six reservatious in the State, containing in the agl^regate 68,668 acres. 
Two of these reservations, viz, the Allegany and Cattaraugus, be- 
longed originally to the colony of Massachusetts, but by sale and assign- 
ment passed into the hands of a company, the Indians holding a per- 
petual right of occupancy, and the company referred to, or the individual 
^embers thereqf, owning the ultimate fee. The same state of facts 
formerly existed in regard to the Tonawanda reserve, but the Indians 
who occupy it have purchased the ultimate fee of a portion of the 
reserve, which is now held in trust for them by the Secretary of the 
Interior. The State* of New York exercises sovereignty over these 
reservations. The reservations occupied by the Oneidas, Onondagas, 
and Tuscaroras, have been provided for by treaty stipulations between 
the Indians and the State of New York. All six reserves are held an<l 
occupied by the Indians in common. While the Indian tribes of the 
continent, with few exceptions, have been steadily decreasing in num- 
bers, those of New York have of late more than held their own, as is 
shown by an increase of one hundred in the present reports over the 
reported number in 1871; and of thirteen hundred over the number em- 
braced in the United States census of 1860. On the New York reserv- 
ations are twenty-eight schools ; the attendance during some portions 
of the past year exceeding eleven hundred, the daily average attend- 
ance being six hundred and eight Of the teachers employed, fifteen 
are Indians, as fully competent for this position as their white associates. 
An indication of what is to be accomplished in the future, in an edu- 
cational point of view, is found in the successful effort made in August 
last to establish a teachers' institute on the Cattaraugus reservation for 
the education of' teachers specially for Indian schools. Thirty -eight 
applicants attended, and twenty-six are now under training. The statis- 
tics of individual wealth and of the aggregate product of agricultural 
and other industry are, in general, favorable ; and a considerable in- 
crease in these regards is observed from year to year. Twenty thousand 
acres are under cultivation ; the cereal crops are good, while noticeable 
success has been achieved in the raising of fruit. An instance is fur- 
nished, from the Tuscarora reservation, of one Indian who realized a 
profit of over $2,000 on the sale of peaches alone during the past year. 
Favorable reports are given of the annual fairs held upon one or more 
of the reservations, at which the displays of fruits, home manufactures, 
&c., were quite creditable. A subject of importance to many of the 
Iiidians in New York is the proposed allotment of the lands of Oatta- 
raugus and Allegany reservations. The Society of Friends, at Phila- 
delphia, have prepared a memorial upon the subject, and will, it is 
understood, present the same with a proposed biU to Congress at its 
next session. The United Stiates agent, Daniel Sherman, esq., in ex- 
pressing his views upon this matter, as set forth in the proposed bill, a 
copy of which was furnished, remarks that the Tuscaroras have already 
as good if not a better plan as to the division of their lands. Upon 
that reservation, he says, 

The improved lands are practically allotted to the individaal adnlt Indians, in fee, 
who can bay and sell only as between themselves ; two-thirds of their reservation is 
under actual cultivation, and the balance, being timbered land, is owned by the Indians 
in common. The chiefs have appointed a committee to protect the timber, to see that 
uo waste is committed, and that none is used by the Indians, except for fuel and buUd- 
ing purposes. 

These Indians have, by treaty made with them in 1794, a permanent 
annuity in clothing and other useful articles to the amount of $4,500. 
The Senecas on the Tonawanda, Cattaraugus, and Allegany reservations 
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have a permanent annuity in money of $6,000, by act of February 19, 
1831, and interest in lieu of investment, &c., by act of June 27, 1846, 
amounting annually to $5,902.50, in*' all $11,902.50, which is paid to 
them per capita. The Tonawanda band of Senecas, residing on the 
Tonawanda reservation, also have United States bonds held in trust for 
them to the amount of $86,950, the interest thereon, amounting to 
95,217, bdng paid annually to that band. ^ 

MICHIGAN. 

The bands or tribes residing in Michigan are the Chippewas of Sag- 
inaw, Swan Creek, add Black River; the Ottawas and Chippewas; the 
Pottawatomies of Huron, and the L'Anse band of Chippewas. 

The Chippewas of Saginaw, Swan Creek, and Black River, numbering 
sixteen hundred and thirty, and the Ottawas and Chippewas, six thou- 
sand and thirty-nine, are indigenous to the country. They are well ad- 
vanced in civilization 5 have, with few exceptions, been allotted lauds 
under treaty provisions, for which they have received patents ; and are 
now entitled to all the privileges and benefits of citizens of the United 
States. Those to whom no allotments have been made can secure 
homesteads under the provisions of the act of June 10, 1872. All treaty 
stipulations with these Indians have expired. They now have no money 
or other annuities paid to them by the United States Government. The 
three tribes first named have in all four schools, with one hundred and 
fifteen scholars, and the last, two schools, with one hundred and fifty-^wo 
scholars. 

The Pottawatomie of Huron number about fifty. They have bj^ 
treaty of 1807 a small money annuity, $400, paid to them annually, 
and rank in respect t^ civilization' with the other Indians of the State. 

The VAnse band of Chippewas, numbering eleven hundred and ninety- 
five, belong with the other bands of the Chippewas of Lake Superior. 
They occupy a reservation of about 48,300 acres, situated on Lake Supe- 
rior, in the extreme northern part of the State. But few of them are 
engaged in agriculture, most of them depending for their subsistence on 
hunting and fishing. They have two schools, with an attendance of 
fifty-six scholars. 

The progress of the Indians of Michigan in civilization and industry 
has been greatly hindered in the past by a feeling of uncertainty in 
regard to their permanent possession and enjoyment of their homes. 
Since the allotment of land, and the distribution of either patents or 
homestead certificates to these Indians, (the L'Anse or Lake Superior 
Chippewas, a people of hunting and fishing habits, excepted,) a marked 
improvement has been manifested on their part in regard to breaking 
land and building houses. The aggregate quantity of land cultivated 
by the several tribes is 11,620 acres, com, oats, and wheat being the 
chief products. The dwellings occupied consist of two hundred and 
forty-four frame and eight hundred and thirty-five log-houses. The 
aggregate population of the several tribes named (including the con- 
Merated " Chippewas, Ottawas, and Pottawatomies,^ about two hundred 
and fifty souls, with whom the Government made a final settlement 
in 1866, of its treaty obligations) is, by the report of their agent for 
the current year, nine thousand one hundred and seventeen, an in- 
crease over the number reported for 1871 of four hundred and two, due,, 
however, perhaps as much to the return of absent Indians aa ta the 
excess of births over deaths. In educational matters these Indians 
have, of late, most unfortunately, fallen short of the results of former 
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years; for the reason mainly that, their treaties expiring, the provisions 
previously existing for educational uses failed. It may, perhaps, also be 
justly said that missionary efforts in respect to these Indians have during 
the same period relaxed. The following comparison will show the loss 
occasioned by the joint result of these two causes. For the year 1872, 
report is made of but eight schools, with three hundred and twenty-three 
scholars ; while, for the year 1862, there were as many as thirty schools 
in operation, with one thousand and sixty-eight scholars. 

WISCONSIN. 

The bands or tribes in Wisconsin are the Chippewas of Lake Supe- 
rior; the Menomonees; the Stockbridges and Munsees: the Oneidas, 
and certain stray bands (so called) of Winnebagoes, Pottawatomies, 
and Chippewas. 

s The Chippewas of Lake Superior (under which head are included the 
following bands: Fond du Lac, Boise Forte, Grand Portage, Bed Cliff, 
Bad Eiver, Lac de Flambeau, and Lac Court D'Oreille, number about 
five thousand one hundred and fifty. They constitute a part of the 
Ojibways, (anglicized in the term Chippewas,) formerly one of the most 
powerful and warlike nations in the Northwest, embracing many bands, 
and ranging over an immense territory extending along the shores of 
LakcjB Huron, Michigan, and Superior, to the steppes of the Upper Mis- 
sissippi. Of this great nation large numbers are still found in Minne- 
sota, many in Michigan, and a fragment in Kansas. 

Tiie bands above mentioned by name are at present located on several 
small reservations set apart for them by treaties of September 30, 1854, 
and April 7, 1866, in Wisconsin and Minnesota, comprising in all about 
695,290 acres. By act of Congress of May 29, 1872, provision was made 
for the sale, with the consent of the Indians, of three of these reserva- 
tions, viz, the Lac de Flambeau and Lac Court D'Oreille in Wisconsin, 
and the Fond du Lac in Minnesota, and for the removal of the Indians 
located thereon to the Bad River reservation, where there is plenty of 
good arable land, and where they can be properly cared for and in- 
etructed in agriculture and mechanics. The reasons which influenced 
the Department in recommending tbe above legislation were, first, that on 
their present reservation these bands are completely surrounded and 
interpenetrated by evil influences, from which, at the Bad River reser- 
vation, they would be measurably exempt ; second, that in their present 
location they have no sufficient funds to allow them to make beneficial 
improvements on any considerable scale, while by the sale of their land 
they would realize a capital sum sufficient to handsomely establish 
them on the Bad River, and provide them with stock and tools. Under 
the provisions of the treaties of September 30, 1854, and April 7, 1866, 
these Indians (excepting the Boise Forte band) have a limited annuity, 
(two installments still due,) in coin, of $5,000 ; in goods, &c., $8,000 ; ag- 
ricultural implements, &c., $3,000 ; educational purposes, $3,000 ; and 
an annual appropriation for the support of eight smiths and shops, and 
two farmers, of $9,220, The I/Anse band, in Michigan, participate in 
these annuities. The Boise Forte band, under treaty of April 7, 1866, 
receive limited annuities, (thirteen installments still due,) as follows: lu 
money, $3,500 ; in goods and other articles, $6,500 5 provisions, ammu- 
nition, and tobacco, $1,000; for support of blacksmith and assistant, 
$1,500; for support of teacher, purchase of books and stationery, $800 ; 
and*for instruction of Indians in farming, purchase of seeds, tools, &c., 
$800. 

The greater part of these Indians at present lead a somewhat roving 
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life, finding their subsistence chiefly in game hunted by them ; in the 
lice gathered in its wild state, and in the fish afforded by waters 
conveniently near. Comparatively little is done in the way of cultivating 
the soil. Certain bands have of late been greatly demoralized by con- 
tact with persons employed in the construction of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, the line of which runs near one (the Fond du Lac) of their 
reservations. Portions of this people, however, especially those situa- 
ted at the Bad River reservation, have begun to evince an earnest desire 
for self-improvement. Their agent says of them that " no people ever 
responded more readily to efforts on their bebaif than the Chippewas 
of Lake Superior to the noble Christian policy of the Government." 
Many live in houses of rude construction, and raise small crops of grain 
and vegetables ; others labor among the whites, and a number find em- 
ployment in cutting rails, fence-posts, and saw-logs for the Government. 
In regard to the efforts made to instruct the children in letters, it may 
be said that, without being altogether fruitless, the results have been 
thus far meager and somewhat discouraging. The majority of the 
parents profess to wish to have their children educated, and ask for 
schools, but, when the means are provided and the work undertaken, 
the difficulties in the way of success to any considerable extent appear 
in the undisciplined character of the scholars, which has to be overcome 
by the teacher without parental co-operation, and in the great irregu- 
larity of attendance at school, especially on the part of those who are 
obliged to accompany their parents to the rice-fields, the sugar-camps, 
or the fishing-grounds. A few years ago the American Mission Board 
established a mission and boarding-school among the ^^Bad Elver" 
bands, which gave promise of future good ; quite a number of the 
Indians became converted to the Christian religion ; but the Board, in 
consequence of the unfriendly attitude of the Government agent, with- 
drew from the field, the Christian band of Indians became scattered, 
and the children of the school returned to their homes. Since then the 
property of the mission has passed into the possession of the Presbyte- 
rian Board of Missions and the school has been, under a contract with 
the Department of the Interior, re-established, with more encouraging 
prospects. 

The Mefwmonees number thirteen hundred and sixty-two, and are 
located on a reservation of 230,400 acres in the northeastern part of 
Wisconsin. They formerly owned most of the eastern portion of the 
State, and, by treaty entered into with the Government on the 18th Octo- 
ber, 1S48, ceded the same for a home in Minnesota upon lands that had 
been obtained by the United States from the Chippewas ; but, becoming 
dissatisfied with the arrangement, as not having accorded them what 
they claimed to be rightfully due, subsequently protested, and mani- 
fested great unwillin^ess to remove. In view of this condition of 
affairsi; they were, by the President, permitted to remain in Wisconsin, 
and temporarily located upon the lands they now occupy, which were 
secured to them by a subsequent treaty made with the tribe on the 12th 
May, 1854:. This reservation is well watered by lakes and streams, the 
latter affording excellent power and facilities for moving logs and lum- 
ber to markel): the most of their country abounding with valuable pine 
timber. A considerable portion of the Menomonees have made real and 
substantial advancement in civilization ; numbers of them arfc engaged 
in agriculture ; others find remunerative employment in the lumbering 
catnp established upon their reservation, under the management of the 
Grovernment agent, while a few still return, at times, to their old pur- 
suits of hunting and fishing. 

Under the plan adopted by the Department in 1871, in regard to cat- 
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ting and selling the pine timber belonging to these Indians, 2,000,000 
feet have been cut and driven, realizing $23,731 ; of which individual 
Indians received for their labor over $3,000, the treasury of the tribe 
deriving a net profit of $5 per thousand feet. The agent estimates that 
for labor done by the Indians upon the reservation, at lumbering, and 
for work outside on railroads, during the past year, about $20,000 has 
b^en earned and received, exclusive of the labor rendered in building 
houses, raising crops, making sugar, gathering rice, and hunting for 
peltries. The work of education upon the reservations has been of late 
quite unsatisfactory, but one small school being now in operation, with 
seventy scholars, the average attendance being fifty. It is, however, 
in contemplation to open one additional large school at an early date. 

By act of Congress of February 13, 1871, provision was made for the 
sale of a portion of the Menomonee reservation ; but as the consent of 
the Indians has not been obtained, no portion of their lands has been 
disposed of. They are now receiving a limited annuity (eight install- 
ments still due) of $16,179.06, under treaty of May 12, 1854, and also the 
interest on $354,438.89 United States and State bonds, held in trust for 
them by the Secretary of the Interior, amounting annually to $8,381.94. 

The Stockhridges and MunseeSj numbering two hundred and fifty, 
occupy a reservation of 60,800 acres adjoining the Menomonees. The 
Stockbridges came originally from Massachusetts and New York. After 
several removals they, with the Munsees, finally located on their present 
reservation. Under the provisions of the act of February 6, 1871, steps 
are now being taken to dispose of all of their reservation, with the excep- 
tion of eighteen sections best adapted for agricultural purposes, which 
are reserved for their future use. They have no treaty stipulations with 
the United States at the present time, nor do they receive any annui- 
ties of any kind from the Government They have, however, $6,000 
invested in United States bonds, held in trust for them by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, the interest on which ($360) is used for educational 
purposes for the benefit of their children. These tribes — indeed, it may 
be said this tribe, (the Stockbridges,) for of the Munsees there proba- 
bly remain not more than a half a dozen souls — were formerly an intel- 
ligent, prosperous people, not a whit behind the most advanced of the 
race, possessed of good farms, well instructed, and industrious. Unfor- 
tunately for them, though much to the advantage of the Government, 
which acquired thereby a valuable tract of country for white settlement, 
they removed, in 1857, to their present place of abode. The change has 
proved highly detrimental to their interests and prospects. Their new- 
reservation, the greater part poor in soil and seriously afltected by wet 
seasons and frequent frosts, has never yielded them more than a meager 
subsistence. Many have for this reason left the tribe, and have been 
for years endeavoring to obtain a livelihood aftoong the whites, main- 
taining but little intercourse with those remaining on the resefthtion, 
yet still holding their rights in the tribal property. The result has been 
bickerings and faction quarrels, prejudicial to the peace and advance- 
ment of Sie community. More than one-half of the present meinberaliip 
of the tribe, from both the "citizen '^ and the " Indian '^ parties, into 
which it has been long divided, are reported by the agent as having de- 
cided to avail themselves of the enrollment provisions in the act of Con- 
gress of February, 1871, hereinbefore referred to, by which they will 
finally receive their share of the tribal property and become citizens of 
the United States. Those who desire to retain their tribal relation 
under the protection of fhe United States may, under the act adverted 
to, if they so elect by their council, procure a new location for their 
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ftitare home. This act may fairly be looked to as securing, with proper 
administratioii, a substantial improvement in the condition of these 
Indians. The schobl interests and religious care of this people are 
mider the superintendence of Mr. Jeremiah Slingerland, a Stockbridge 
of much repute for his intelligence and his success in the cause of the 
moral and educational improvement of his i)eople. Mr. Slingerland has 
for many years had charge of the schools of the tribe, numbering on the 
roll forty-six scholars, \vith an average attendance of thirty. 

The Oneidasy numbering twelve hundred and fifty-nine, have a reserva- 
tion of 60,800 acres near Green Bay. They constitute the greater por- 
tion of the tribe of that name (derived from Lake Oneida, where the 
tribe then resided.) formerly one of the ^^ Six Nations." Two hundred 
and fifty of the Oneidas yet remain in New York on the reservations 
already described. Those who are found in Michigan are progressing in 
the arts of civilized life, many of them being intelligent, industrious, 
and ripA for citizenship. The progress of those best disposed and most 
advanced is, however, retarded by the fact of the tribal lands being 
held in common, by which the incentive to individual exertion is greatly 
impaired, and habits of industry and frugality discouraged. There are 
also some members who fail to keep pace with the progress of the tribe, 
in part, probably, from the same cause which hinders the improvement 
of those better disposed, but principally from that fatal curse of the 
Indian, the passion for intoxicating liquor, which is especially developed 
among those members of the tribe who are engaged in lumbering. 

It is now believed that a large majority of the tribe favor the division 
of their lands and the allotment of parcels to families and individuals, 
a measure deemed to be of the first importance to the future welfare 
of this people, and which, it is suggested, should be the subject of legis- 
lative action, with a view to its consummation at thb earliest practi- 
cable date. There are two schools for this tribe, having on the rolls 
two hondred and seventeen scholars, the average attendance being 
ninety. With additional accommodations, a much Farger number could 
be brought under instruction. The Episcopal and Methodist denomina- 
tions have long sustained mission stations upon the reservation with 
some success. They have comfortable houses for public worship, and 
the attendance upon the regular religious services of the Sabbath is 
good. 

Hie Oneidas of Wisconsin participate in the permanent annuity in 
clothing, amounting to $4,500, per treaty of 1794, made with the " Six 
Nations'' of New York, $1,000 of which sum is being used for their 
benefit They have no other treaty relations at present with the Gov- 
ernment, nor are there any other funds expended for their benefit, with 
the exception of a small amount for pay of teachers and support of 
schools. 

The stray bands of Winnebagoes, Chippewas, and Pottawatomies 
Dumber about sixteen hundred. They are scattered in small parties 
over the central and northern portionsof the State, and are those members 
of the tribes named who did not remove when their re8i)ective tribes 
went west of the Mississippi. They receive no assistance from the Gov- 
ernment, and subsist by cultivating small patches of corn and vegeta- 
bles, by hunting, fishing, and gathering berries, and by working for the 
whites at certain seasons of the year; a number own a few acres; 
others rent small patches from the whites. They are accused of causing 
considerable annoyance to the farmers in some localities, and, on account 
of complaints having been made in this respect, Congress has appro- 
priated funds to remove them to the tribes to which they respectively 
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belong, or to some place in tbe Indian territory south of Kansas. For 
various reasons their removal has not yet been undertaken. Indeed, 
while this may be found practicable, I doubt Whether it can be 
thoroughly accomplished without additional and severe legislation on 
the pai-t of Congress, as the Indians are attached to the country, and 
express great repugnance to their contemplated removal from it. On 
this account, and for the reason that they cannot be supposed to feel 
much interest in those from whom they have been so long separated, 
and by whom they might not be heartily welcomed, it is probable that 
those who should be removed against their will would return to their 
old haunts, and do the same as often as they should be removed there- 
from. Such has been the case heretofore, not only with these, but with 
ot&er Indians. 

MINNESOTA. 

The Indians residing within the limits of Minnesota, as in the case 
of those of the same name living in Wisconsin, heretofore noticed, 
constitute a portion of the Ojibway or Chippewa nation, and com- 
prise the following bands: Mississippi, Pillager, Winnebagoshish, 
Pembina, Red Lake, Boise Forte, Fond du Lac, and Grand Portage. 
The last three bands, being attached to the agency for the Chippewas 
of Lake Superior, have been treated of in connection with the Indians of 
Wisconsin. The five first-named bands number in the aggregate about 
six thousaod four hundred and fifty-five souls, and occupy, or rather it 
is intended they shall ultimately occupy, ample reservations in the cen- 
tral and northern portion of the State, known as the White Earth, Leech 
Lake, and Red Lake reservations, containing altogether about 4,672,000 
acres, a portion of which is very valuable for its pine timber. 

The condition of these Indians, except those upon the White Earth 
reservation, has been but little changed during the past year from that 
of several years preceding. Great difficulty is still experienced in 
inducing the Indians to remain permanently upon their reservations ; 
a roving life is still preferred by many, their old haunts presenting 
more attractions for them than new homes, with the unavoidable neces- 
sity of labor for subsistence. Yet, no inconsiderable number are already 
evidencing by their efforts, as well as by their professions, a new spirit 
of industry and enterprise. The past year has been one of trouble and 
unusual excitement on the part of both whites and Indians, on account 
of the ill-behavior of the Pillager band, and apprehensions of a serious 
outbreak were for a time entertained. Nine murders of citizens are 
reported to have been committed by individual Chippewas, mainly if 
not wholly of this band, and threats were made on the part of some 
of the Pillagers, which, if carried out, would have involved nearly all of 
the Indians of this section in hostilities. Happily, by the prompt arrival 
of United States troops upon the White Earth reservation, and more 
especially by the strong disapprobation of the conduct of the Pillagers 
expressed in council by the general body of Leech Lake Indians, and toeir 
evident purpose to unite with the Government in putting down any and 
all enemies of the peace, the crisis was passed, and comparative quiet 
has again been restored. In view of the atrocities committed by the 
Pillagers, and of the alarm occasioned thereby among the citizens of 
Minnesota, Governor Austin issued a proclamation requiring all Indians 
to remain upon their reservations undet penalty of arrest, to be effected 
by the militia of the State, should it be found necessary. In the present 
condition of things, however, a compliance by all with this requirement 
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is simply impossible, and there is danger that, withoat the exercise of 
prreat prudence and forbearance on the part of the Stat6 authorities 
further and greater difficulties may arise. The " Otter Tail" Pillagers, 
to whom the difficulties referred to are principally due, have the right 
to a home on the White Earth reservation ; they removed to it in 1871, 
but as they were not provided with the means of opening farms, nor with 
subsistence during the time necessary to raise a crop, they returned to 
their former haunts. They are now warned off from their gTounds at 
Otter Tail by the State authorities. The larger portion of the Pillagers, 
together with the Winnebagoshish band, about fifteen hundred in 
number, live around Leech Lake; their general reputation for turbulence 
and worthlessness of character is well known and of long standing ; still, 
there are those who seem willing and ready to work if assisted by the 
Government. 

Agent Smith, in charge, says that their country is barren, with only, 
here and there, patches susceptible of tillage — accessible only by canoe 
or steamboat. In this connection, and adverting to the murders 
committed by the Pillagers, it is but just to notice that all lawlessness 
in Minnesota, in the region of the Indian reservations, is not confined 
to Indians. The murder of two Indians of the i)tter Tail Pillagers for 
the offense of camping on a white man's ground is reported, while two 
others, who had been arrested at White Earth on suspicion of com- 
plicity in a murder, and lodged in jail for trial, were talten therefrom 
by a mob and hung. Such conduct can but have a pernicious effect 
upon the Indian mind, and tend to arouse a spirit of revenge and retali- 
ation. 

Mississippi bands, — These Indians reside in different localities. 
Most of them are on their reservation at White Earth ; others are at 
Mille Lac, Gull Lake, and some at White Oak Point reservations. Upon 
the first-named reservation operations have been quite extensive in the 
erection of school-buildings, dwelling-bouses, shops, and mills, and in 
breaking ground. At one time during the past summer there was a 
prospect of an abundant yield from 300 acres sown in cereals, but, un- 
fortunately, the grasshoppers swept away the entire crop, and a second 
crop of buckwheat and turnips proved a failure. The Indians on this 
reservation are well-behaved and inclined to be industrious. Many of 
them are engaged in tilling the soil, while others are learning the me- 
chanical arts 5 and they may, as a body, be said to be making consider- 
able progress in the pursuits of civilized life. About one-half of the 
Indians at Gull Lake have been removed to White Earth ; the remainder 
are opposed to removal, and will, in their present feeling, rather forfeit 
their annuities than change their location. The Mille Lac Chippewas, 
who continue to occupy the lands ceded by them in 1863, with reserva- 
tion of the right to live thereon during good behavior, are indisposed to 
leave their old home for the new one designed for them on the White 
Earth reservation. Only about twenty -five have thus far been induced 
to remove. Their prfesent reservation is rich in pine lands, the envy of 
lumber dealers, and there is a strong pressure on all sides for their early 
removal. They should have help from the Government, whether tliey 
remain or remove, and this could be afforded to a sufficient extent by 
the sale for their benefit of the timber upon the lands now occupied by 
them. Probably the Government could provide for them in no better 
way. 

The White Oak Point Chippewas were formerly known as Sandy 
Lake Indians. They were removed in 1867 from Sandy Lake and Kab- 
bit Lake to White Oak Point, on the Mississippi, near the eastern part 
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of the Leech Lake reservation. This location is unfavorable to their 
moral improvement and material progress, from its proximity to the 
lumber-camps of the whites. Thus far the effort made to better their 
condition by placing them on farming land, has proved a failure. The 
ground broken for them has gone back into grass, and their log-houses 
are in ruin, the former occupants betaking themselves to their wonted 
haunts. It would be well if these Indians could be induced to remove 
to the White Earth reserv^ation. 

At Red Lake, the Indians have had a prosperous year; good crops of 
corn and potatoes have been raised, and a number of houses built. This 
band would be in much better circumstances were they possessed of a 
greater quantity of arable lands. That to which they are at present 
limited allows but five acres, suitable for that use, to each family. It is 
proposed to sell their timber, and, with the proceeds, clear lands, pur- 
chase stock, and establish a manual-labor school. 

The PemMna bands reside in Dakota Territory, but are here noticed 
in connection with the Minnesota Indians, because of their being at- 
tached to the same agency; they have no reservation, having ceded their 
lands by treaty made in 1863, but claim title to Turtle Mountain, in 
Dakota, on which some of them resided at the time of the treaty, and 
which lies west of the line of the cession then made. They number, the 
full-bloods abgut three hundred and fifty, and the half-breeds about one 
hundred. They lead a somewhat nomadic life, depending upon the chase 
for a precarious subsistence, in connection with an annuity from the 
Government of the United States. Their agent recommends that "the 
Government either recognize their right to Turtle Mountain, and furnish 
them means to change their mode of life, or else obtain a home for 
them on the White Earth reservation, and order them to remove there.^ 

The Chippewas of Minnjesota have had but few educational advan- 
tages, but with the facilities now being afforded, and with the earnest 
endeavors that are now being put forth by their agent and the teachers 
employed, especially at White Earth, it is expected their interests in 
this regard will be greatly promoted. At White Earth, school operations 
have been quite successful, so much so that it will require additional ac- 
commodations to meet the demands of the Indians for the education of 
their children. The only other school in operation is that at Red Lake, 
under the auspices of the American Indian Mission Association. The 
sc|m>oI formerly maintained at Leech Lake is closed, the teacher having 
resigned and no successor having been obtained. 

The Mississippi bands have limited annuities, &c., under treaties of 
1842, 1854, 1855, 1864, and 1867, as follows: In money, $24,166.66; iu 
goods, provisions, tobacco, medicines, &c., $4,467.67; for their ad- 
vancement in agriculture, &c., $6,000; for salaries of carpenters, 
farmers, physicians, &c., $2,600; for support of schools, $4,666.67; 
and in common with the Pillager and Lake Winnebagoshish bands, 
under treaty of May 7, 1864, as follows: In work-oxen, agricultural im- 
plements, &c., $1,500: for employment of carpenters, blacksmiths, 
laborers, physician, ana female teachers, $7,700. The Pillager and Lake 
Winnebagoshish bands have limited annuities, &c., in addition to those 
in common with the Mississippi bands, under the treaty of February 22, 
1855, as follows: In money, $10,666.66; goods, $8,000; for purposes of 
utility, $4,000; and for education, $3,000. The Red Lake and Pembina 
bands have limited annuities, &c., under the treaty made with them 
October 2, 1863, and supplementary treaty of April 12, 1864, as follows: 
Eed Lake band, in money, $10,000, and in goods, $8,000; Pembina band, 
in money, $5,000, and in goods, $4,000. Together, they have for pay of 
physician, blacksmith, miller, and farmer, $3,900, and for purchase of 
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iron and steel, and for carpentering and other purposes, $2,500. The 
annuities due the Mississippi bands will expire in two, four, and five 
years; those for the Pillager and Lake Winnebagoshish bands, in two 
and twelve years; and those for the Bed Lake and Pembina bands, in 
six years, with the exception of their money annuity, which is to be paid 
during the pleasure of the President. 

INDIANA. 

Tkere are now in Indiana about three hundred and forty-five Miamies 
who did not go to Kansas when the tribe moved to that section, 
under the treaty of 1840. Under the treaty of June 5, 1864, these Indians 
have an annuity or the interest on the sum of $221,267.86, held in trust 
for them, amounting to $11,062.89, which is paid to them annually by a 
special agent of the Government, appointed for that purpose. They 
are good citizens, many being thrifty farmers, giving no trouble either 
to their white neighbors or to the Government. There is also a small 
band called the Eel Biver band of Miamies, residing in this State, and 
in Michigan. They number only nineteen, and have a permanent 
annaity of $600, secured to them by treaty of August 3, 1795. 

NORTH OABOLINA, TENNESSEE, AND aEOBaiA. 

Cherokees. — ^There are residing in these States probably about seven- 
teen hundred Cherokees, who elected to remain, under the provisions 
respecting Cherokees averse to removal contained in the twelfth 
article ot the treaty with the Cherokees of 1835. ■ Under the act of 
July 29, 1848, a per capita transportation and subsistence fund of 
$53.33 was created and set apart for their benefit in accordance with 
a census loll made under the provisions of said act, the interest on 
which fund until such time as they shall individually remove to 
the Indian Country is the only money to which those named, in said 
roll, who are living, or the heirs of those who have deceased are 
entitled. Thi^ interest is too small to be of any benefit, and some 
action should be taken by Congress, with a view of having all business 
matters between these Indians and the Government settled, by removing 
such of them west as now desire to go, and paying those who decline to 
remove the per capita fund referred to. The Government has no agent 
residing with these Indians. In accordance with their earnestly expressed 
desire to be brought under the immediate charge of the Government, 
as ita wards. Congress by law approved July 27, 1868^ directed that 
the Secretary of the Interior should cause the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs to take the same supervisory charge of them as of other tribes 
of Indians ] but this practically amounts to nothing, in the absence of 
means to carry out the intention of the law with any beneficial result 
to the Indians. The condition of this people is represented to be 
deplorable. Before the late rebellion they were living in good circum- 
stances, engaged with all the success which could be expected, in 
farming, and in various minor industrial pursuits. Like all other inhabit- 
ants of this section, they suffered much during the war, and are now 
from this and other causes much impoverished. 

FLOBEDA. 

Seminole^ — There are a few Seminoles — supposed to number about 
three hundred — still residing in Florida, being those, or the descendants 
of those, who refused to accompany the tribe when it removed to the 
west many years ago. But little is known of their condition and 
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temper ; and in order that satisfactory information in regard to their 
number, condition, and means of support, might be obtained, especially 
\?ith a view to intelligent action under representations made to this 
Office that an outbreak might at some time occur, steps have been taken 
by this Office to have the Indians visited in their abodes among the 
everglades b^' a gentleman of high official position in whose judgment 
and discretion the Office reposes great confidence. No report has yet 
been received as the resnlt of this mission. 

NEBRASKA, KANSAS, AND THE INDIAN TERRITORY, 

The tribes residing in l^ebraska, Kansas, and the Indian Territory 
are divided as follows : In Nebraska about 6,485 ^ in Kansas, 1,500 ^ ia 
the Indian Territory, 62,465. 

NEBRASKA. 

The Indians in Nebraska are the Santee Sioux, Winnebagoes, Oma- 
has. Pawnees, Sacs and Foxes of the Missouri, lowas, and the Otoes 
and Missourias. 

The Santee Sioux now numbering 965, a decrease from last year of 
22, are a portion of the Sisseton, Wahpeton, Medawakanton and Wah- 
pakoota bands of Sioux of the Mississippi, belonging thus to the great 
Sioux or Dakota nation. They formerly, with other members of the 
same bands, now located on reservations in Dakota, one at Devil's Lake, 
in the northeast comer of the Territory, and another at Lake Traverse, 
near their old home, had an extensive and valuable reservation in 
Minnesota, stretching, with a width of ten miles, a long distance on the 
south side of the Minnesota River, and were comparatively wealthy and 
prosperous until the Sioux outbreak in 1862, in which, it will be 
remembered, nearly 1,000 white citizens lost their lives. After the 
suppression of hostilities consequent on this outbreak, most of the 
Santee Sioux were removed, in 1863, to the Crow Creek reservation, and 
finally, in 1866, to their present location near the mouth of the Niobrara 
River, at which point their numbers were increased, to the extent of 
about 200, by the accession of othftr Sioux, who had been held at Daven- 
port, Iowa, as prisoners, charged with complicity in the outbreak, but 
were pardoned by the President. 

The reservation of the Santee Sioux contains 83,200 acres, of which a 
small ])ortion only is suitable for agricultural purposes, the country 
generally being broken with high bluffs and deep ravines. Lands have 
been allotted in severalty to over 200. These Indians are peaceable, 
industrious and well advanced in the arts of life, and will soon render 
themselves independent of the assistance now afforded by the Govern- 
ment. They have about 500 acres in cultivation, upon which good crops 
of wheat, corn, oats, potatoes, &c., are raised, when not destroyed by 
that scourge of the country, the grasshopper. The houses of the Santeo 
Sioux are generally of rude structure ; those first built being without 
windows and having only dirt floors and roofs. The Indians are, how- 
ever, improving of late in this regard, and building much more durable 
and comfortable dwellings. They are parties to the treaty made in 
1868 with the nine bands of the Sioux Nation, ranging in the region of 
the Upper Missouri River. In addition to the benefits derived by the 
Santee Sioux under this treaty, they have moneys resulting from the 
sale of their lands in Minnesota, which are being used for their benefit 
in improving their farms, and otherwise aiding them in their efforts to 
become self-supporting. Three schools are in successful operation on 
their reservation, having in attendance 323 scholars. There are also 
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missions of the Episcopal Church, and the " American Board, " (A. B. 
C. F. M.,) effecting a good work with this people, gathering many into 
the Christian church, and preparing not a few for missionary labor 
among kindred Sioux bands. 

Winnebagoe%. — These Indians, numbering 1,440, a gain of 40 over last 
year, are located in the eastern part of Nebraska, on a reservation con- 
taining 128,000 acres, adjoining that of the Omahas, and lying about 
eighty miles north of the city of Omaha. They are the remnant of a 
once powerful tribe which formerly inhabited Wisconsin, from which 
State they removed to Minnesota under the treaty of 1837. At the out- 
break of the Sioux in 1862, they were peaceably engaged in agriculture, 
in a beautiful and fertile country, on the waters of the Blue Earth 
River, a m^ority being thriving and industrious farmers, many of them 
possessing considerable intelligence. Although the Winnebagoes were 
wholly disconnected with that outbreak, yet the citizens in their imme- 
diate vicinity, as well as in other portions of Minnesota, were so 
determined that all. Indians should be removed beyond the limits of the 
State, that Congress in 1863, passed an act providing for their removal. 
They were first removed in May, 1863, to Crow Creek, in Dakota, and, 
after great suffering and loss of many lives from exposure and starva- 
tion, were finally established upon their present reservation, which had 
been secured for them by the Government under treaty stipulations 
with the Omahas, and at which they arrived in small and straggling 
parties during the year 1864. They are now gradually regaining their 
former comfortable and prosperous condition. Allotments of lands 
have been made to them. Their agent reports that the past year has 
been marked by a steady improvement of the condition generally of the 
tribe. The men have nearly all adopted the dress of the whites, and 
the agent anticipates that the women will do the same so soon as they 
shall come to live ink houses, a number of which (50) of a better class 
than is usually provided for Indian occupancy, are now being erected, 
to be given to those most industrious and making the greatest progress 
toward civilization. Considerable interest is manifested in education, 
there being three day-schools, efficiently managed, with an attendance 
of 250 scholars, and there is probably in operation by this date also an 
industrial and boarding school, capable of accommodating 80 scholars. 

Under the provisions of the treaties made with them November 1, 
1837, October 13, 1846, and various acts of Congress, they have an an- 
naal appropriation of $52,031.84, and a small amount received for the sale 
of their lands in Minnesota, as the same are being sold, a small portion 
of which is paid to them per capita, and the residue expended for their 
benefit in the purchase of goods, in paying employes, in improving the 
reservation, for educationsd purposes, &c. 

Omahas. — The Omahas, a peaceable and inoffensive people numbering 
969, a decrease since 1871 of 15, are native to the country now occupied 
by them, and occupy a reservation of 345,600 acres adjoining the Win- 
nebagoes. They have lands allotted to them in sfjveralty, and have made 
considerable advancement in agriculture and civilization, though they 
still follow the chase to some extent. Under the provisions of the act 
of June 10, 1872, steps are being taken to sell 50,000 acres of the western 
part of their reservation. The proceeds of the sale of these lands will 
enable them to improve and stock their farms, build houses, &c., and, 
with proper care and industry', to become in a few years entirely self- 
sustaining. A few cottages are to be found upon this reservation. Pre- 
parations are being made for the erection^ during the next season, of an 
additional number of decent houses for the use of these Indians. 
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There are at present three schools in operation on this reservation, 
with an attendance of 120 scholars. By the provisions of the treaties 
of March 16, 1854, and March 6, 1865, the Omahas have a limited 
annuity of $20,000 for the term of ten years, and thereafter of $10,000 for 
the ftirther term of fifteen years, which is paid to them per capita, or 
expended for their benefit ; and are also provided with a saw and grist 
mill, a blacksmith-shop, and an engineer, miller, farmer, and blacksmith, 
at an annual expense to the Ctovemment of $4,500. 

Pawnees. — ^The Pawnees, a warlike people, number 2,447, an increase 
for the past year of 83. They are located on a reservation of 288,000 
acres, in the central part of the State. They are native to the country 
now occupied by them, and have for years been loyal to the Govern- 
ment, having frequently furnished scouts for the Army in operations 
against hostile tdbes or marauding bands. Their location, so near the 
frontier, and almost in constant contact with the Indians of the plains, 
with whom they have been always more or less at war, has tended to 
retard their advancement in the arts of civilization. They are, how- 
ever, gradually becoming more habituated to the customs of the whites; 
are giving some attention to agriculture, and, with the disappearance of 
the buffalo from their section of the country, will doubtless settle down 
to farming and to the practice of mechanical arts, in earnest. The act 
of June 10, 1872, heretofore referred to, provides also for the sale of 
60,000 acres belonging to the Pawnees, the same to be taken from that 
part of their reservation lying south of Loup Fork. These lands are 
now being surveyed, and it is believed that, with the proceeds of this 
sale, such improvements, in the way of building houses and opening and 
stocking farms, can be made for the Pawnees as will, at an early day, 
induce them to give their entire time and attention to industrial pur- 
suits. There are two schools in operation on the reservation ; one a 
manual-labor boarding-school, the other a day-scho#l, with an attendance 
at both of 118 scholars. Provision was also made by Congress, at its 
last session, for the erection of two additional school-houses for the use 
of this tribe. 

Under the provisions of the treaty of September 24, 1857, made irith 
these Indians, they have a perpetual annuity of $30,000 secured to 
them, part of which is paid to them per capita, and the residue 
expended for their benefit in goods and other beneficial objects ; also 
for educational purposes $13,900, annually ; farming utensils and stock, 
$1,200 5 and for salary of physician, farmer, and other employes, purchase 
of medicines, supplies for shops, &c., in all, $7,580. 

Sacs and Foxes qf the Missouru — These Indians, formerly a portion of 
the same tribe with the Indians now known as the Sacs and Foxes of 
the Mississippi, emigrated many years ago from Iowa, and settled near 
the tribe of lowas, hereafter to be mentioned. They number at the 
present time but 88, having been steadily diminishing for years. They 
have a reservation of about 16,000 acres lying in the southeastern part 
of Nebraska and the northeastern part of Kansas, purchased for them 
from the lowas. Most of it is excellent land ; but they have never, to 
any considerable extent, made use of it for tillage, being almost hope- 
lessly disinclined to engage in labor of any kind, and depending princi- 
pally for their subsistence, a very poor one, upon their annuity, which 
is secured to them by the treaty of October 31, 1837, and amounts to 
$7,870. They also have United States bonds held in trust for them by 
the Secretary of the Interior to the amount of $21,925, the interest on 
which, $1,217.25 together with said annuity, is either paid to them per 
capita, or expended for their benefit. By act of June 10, 1872, provision 
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was made for the sale of a portion or all of their reservation, the proceeds 
of snch sale to be expended for their immediate use, or for their removal 
to the Indian Territory or elsewhere. They have consented to the sale 
of their entire reservation, and so soon as funds shall have been received 
from that source, steps will be taken to have them removed to the 
Indian Territory south of Kansas. 

There are no schools in operation for this tribe. Up to the present 
year they have not manifested any special desire to be educated in 
letters or in industrial pursuits, and it could only be said in their favor 
that they were a civil and inoffensive people. During the present 
season, however, they have asked the Government to set apart one-half 
the proceeds of their landa for the erection and endowment of a manual- 
labor school, being moved thereto by the spectacle of the Iowa and 
Omaha children receiving instruction in schools of this character, and 
have professed a very strong desire to secure the same advantages for 
their own children. The willingness, thus manifested, to sacrilice the 
present to the future is a new thing for thttse Indians, and is so far hope- 
ful. Congress will be asked to authorize the creation of an educational 
fond for them, in accordance with their wish. They desire, after disposing 
of their lands in Nebraska, to make their new home on the Osage 
reservation in the Indian Territory, purchasing from the Osages thirty 
sections for that use. It is understood that the latter tribe are favorable 
to this proposition, and so soon as their formal consent shall have been 
obtained. Congress will be asked to confirm the sale. The lands owned 
by the Sacs and Foxes in Kansas should also be sold at an early day 
for their benefit, and legislation to that end will, at the proper time, be 
recommended. 

lowas. — These Indians, numbering at present^ 225, emigrated years 
ago from Iowa and Northwestern Missouri, and now have a reservation 
adjoining the Sacs and Foxes of the Missouri, containing about 16,000 
acres. They belong to a much better class of Indians than their neigh- 
bors^ the Sacs and Foxes, being temperate, frugal, industrious, and in- 
terested in the education of their children. They were thoroughly loyal 
durfng the late rebellion, and furnished a number of soldiers to the 
Union Army. Many of them are good farmers, and as a tribe they are 
generally extending their agricultural operations, improving their 
dwellings, and adding to their comforts. A large majority of the tribe 
are anxious to have their reservation allotted in severalty; and iuas- 
mnch as they are not inclined to remove to another locality it would 
seem desirable that their wishes in this respect should be complied 
with. One school is in operation on the reservation, with an attendance 
of 6S scholars, besides an industrial home for orphans, supported by the 
Indians themselves. 

The lowas have secured to them, under the treaty of May 17, 1854, 
the interest on $57,50(Iamounting annually to $2,875 ; also the interest 
on $107,326.80, CJnited states and State bonds, held in trust for them by 
the Secretary of the Interior, amounting annually to $6,609.34 ; and on 
166,735, placed to their credit on the books of the Treasury by act of 
July 12, 1862, amounting annually to $3,336.75. These several sums of 
interest are either paid to them or expended for their benefit. 

Otoes and Missourias. — These Indians, numbering 464, an increase of 
14 over last year, were removed from Iowa and Missouri to their present 
beautiful and fertile reservation, comprising 160,000 acres, and situated 
in the southern part of Nebraska. Until quite recently they have 
evinced but little disposition to labor fot a support or in any way to 
better their miserable condition ; yet, cut oft' from their wonted source of 
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subsistence, the buffalo, by their fear of the ^ild tribes wbich have taken 
possession of their old hunting-grounds, they have gradually been more 
and more forced to work for a living. Within the last three years many 
of them have opened farms and built themselves houses. A school has 
also been established, having an attendance of 95 scholars. Their reser- 
vation is much larger than necessary, and provision for the sale of one- 
half of it was made in the act of June 10, 1872; but as they decline to 
dispose of any portion of their lands, the matter cannot be further pro- 
ceeded with at present. While they are averse to selling a portion of 
their land, however, as proposed by the act of June 10, 1872, it is not 
unlikely that they would be willing to sell the whole and remove to the 
Indian Territory, as they manifest an anxiety to follow tribes now there, 
with whom they formerly held intimate relations. With a view to the 
probability of such a change, a deputation of the tribe visited the 
Indian Territory but a short time since, and, returuiug, reported favor- 
ably in regard to the matter. It is probable that Congress will at an 
early date be asked to provide authority for this disposition of the tribe. 
Under the treaty made with them March 15, 1854, the Otoes and Mis- 
sourias have a limited annuity of $9,000 for the term of ten years, and 
thereafter the sum of $5,000 for the further term of twelve years, which 
is paid to them in money, or expended for their benefit. 

KANSAS. 

The Indians still remaining in Kansas are the Kickapoos, Pottawato- 
mies, (Prairie band,) Chippewas and Munsees, Miamies, and the Kansas, 
or Kaws. 

Kickapoos. — The Kickapoos emigrated from Illinois, and are now 
located, to the number of 290, on a reservation of 19,200 acres, in the 
northeastern part of the State. During the late war a party of about 
100, dissatisfied with the treaty made with the tribe in 1863, went to 
Mexico, upon representations made to them by certain of their kinsmen ' 
living in that republic, that they would be welcomed and protected by 
the Mexican government; but, finding themselves deceived, attempted 
to return to the United States. Only a few, however, succjeeded in 
reaching the Kickapoo agency. The Kickapoos now remaining in Mexico 
separated from the tribe more than twenty years ago, and settled among 
the southern Indians, in the Indian Territory, on or near the Washita 
Eiver^ whence they went to Mexico, where they still live, notwith- 
standing the efforts of the Government, of late, to arrange with 
Mexico for their removal to the Indian Territory and location upon 
some suitable reservation. Their raids across the border have been a 
sore affliction to the people of Texas, and it is important that the first 
promising occasion should be taken to secure their return to the United . 
States and their establishment where they map be carefully watched 
and restrained from their depredatory habits, or summarily punished 
if they persist in them. The Kickapoos remaining in Kansas are peace- 
able and industrious, continuing to make commendable progress in the 
cultivation of their farms, and showing much interest in the education 
of their children. Under the provisions of the treaty of June 28, 1862, 
a few of these Indians have received lands in severalty, for which patents 
have been issued, and are now citizens of the United States. Two 
schools are in operation among these Indians, with a daily average 
attendance of 39 scholars. By the treaty of May 18, 1851, they ba\ e 
an annual appropriation of $5,000 secured to them for e(hicatioual and 
other beneficial purposes. There is also one more installment of annuity 
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dne,theiD, amounting to $5,000. In addition to these items, they have 
the interest on $131,400 United States bonds, held in trust for them by 
the Secretary of the Interior, amounting annually to $6,570. 

Pottawatomies. — The Prairie band is all of this tribe remaining in 
Kansas, the rest having become citizens and removed, or most of them, 
to the Indian Territory. The tribe, excepting those in Wisconsin here- 
tofore noticed, formerly resided in Michigan and Indiana, and removed 
to Kansas under the provisions of the treaty of 1846. The Prairie band 
numbers, as nearly as ascertained, about 400, and is located on a re- 
serve^ of 77,357 acres fourteen miles north of Topeka. Notwithstanding 
many efforts to educate and civilize these Indians, most of them still 
cling tenaciously to the habits and customs of their fathers. Some, , 
however, have recently turned their attention to agricultural pursuits, 
and are now raising stock and most of the varieties of grain produced 
by their ^white neighbors. They are also showing more interest in edu- 
cation than formerly, one school being in operation on the reservation 
with an attendance of 84 scholars. These Indians have permanent 
annuities under the provisions of the treaties of August 3, 1795, Sep- 
tember 30, 1809, October 2, 1818, September 20, 1828, July 29, 1829, 
June 5 and 17, 1846, amounting in the aggregate to $22,779.07 in silver 
and money : also permanent provisions for blacksmiths and assistants, 
for iron and steel, and for salt, amounting annually to $1,362.77, and an 
annual appropriation, during the pleasure of Congress, of $5,000 for 
educational purposes. In addition to the foregoing they have United 
States and State bonds, to the amount of $91,500, held in trust for 
them by the Secretary of the Interior, the interest on which, $4,585, is 
applied to educational purposes ; and also United States bonds to the 
amount of $20,000, the interest on which, $1,000, is expended for their 
benefit. The citizen class, so called, have an interest in $67,000 of the 
bonds held in trust for educational purposes. 

Chippewas and Munsees. — Certain of the Chippewas of Saginaw, Swan 
Creek, and Black River, removed from Michigan under the treaty of 
1830, and certain Munsees, or Christian Indians from Wisconsin, under 
the treaty of 1839. These were united by the terms of the treaty con- 
cluded with them July 16, 1859. The united bands now number only 
56. They own 5,760 acres of land in Franklin County, about forty miles 
south of the town of Lawrence, holding the same in severalty, are coii- 
siderably advanced in the arts of life, and earn a decent living, princi- 
pally by agriculture. They have one school in operation, with an attend- 
ance of 16 scholars. These Indians, at present, have no treaty with the 
United States, nor do they receive any assistance from the Government. 
Their only assured income beyond the avails of their labor is the in- 
terest, $2,451.77, on United States and State stocks, held in trust for 
them by the Secretary of the Interior, to the amount of $43,322.92. 
They manifest a desire to sell their allotted lands, and join other Indi- 
ans in the Indian Territory. 

Miamies, — ^The Miamies of Kansas formerly resided in Indiana, form- 
ing one tribe with the Miamies still remaining in that State, but re- 
moved in 1846 to their present location, under the provisions of the 
treaty of 18^. 

Owing to the secession of a considerable number who have allied 
themselves with the Peorias, in the Indian Territory, and also to the 
ravages of disease consequent on vicious indulgences, especially in the 
use of intoxicating drinks, this band, which, on its removal from Indi- 
ana, embraced about 500, at present numbers but 95. These have a 
reservation of 10,240 acres in Linn and Miami Counties, in the southeast 
part of Kansas, the larger part of which is held in severalty by them. 
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The superintendent of Indian affairs in immediate charge, in liis 
report for this year, says the Miamies remaining in Kansas are 
greatly demoralized, their school has been abandon^, and their youth 
left destitute of educational advantages. 

Considerable trouble has been for years caused by white settlers locat- 
ing aggressively on lands belonging to these Indians, no effort for their 
extrusion having been thus far successful. 

A bill was introduced into Congress at its last session which provided 
for the final settlement of the affairs of this tribe, for the members 
thereof becoming citizens, and for the capitalization and payment of 
the tribal funds. This bill met the full approval of this Office, and it is 
confidently believed that had it become law the affairs of the tribe would 
have been adjusted in a manner which would have been advantageous 
to the Indians, and which would also have relieved this Department of 
a source of constant annoyance. The bill referred to, or one similar in 
its provisions, should receive the sanction of Congress at an early day. 
The good of the service, so far as these Indians are concerned, abso- 
lutely requires it. 

Under the provisions of the treaties made with these Indians October 
6, 1818, October 23, 1834, and June 5, 1851, they have a limited annuity 
(seven installments still due) in money, of $7,500 ; the interest on $50,000, 
amounting to $2,500 annually for educational purposes, and a perma- 
nent provision for blacksmith and assistant, iron and steel, and for 
miller, amounting annually to $1,540. 

Katisaa or Kaw8. — These Indians are native to the country tbey 
occupy. They number at present 693 ; in 1860 they numbered 803. 
Although they have a reservation of 80,640 acres of good land in 
the eastern part of the State, they are poor and improvident, and have, 
in late years, suffered jnuch for want of the actual necessaries of life. 
They never were much disposed to labor, depending upon the chase 
for a living, in connection with the annuities due irom Government 
They have been growing steadily poorer, and even now, in their 
straitened circumstances, and under the pressure of want, they show 
but little inclination to engage in agricultural pursuits, all attempts to 
induce them to work ha\ing measurably proved failures. Until quite 
recently they could not even be prevailed upon to have their children 
educated. One school is now in operation, with an attendance of about 
45 scholars. By the act of May 8, 1872, provision was made for the 
sale of all the lands owned by these Indians in Kansas, and for their 
removal to the Indian Territory. Provision was also made by the act 
of June 5, 1872, for their settlement within the limits of a tract of land 
therein provided to be set apart for the Osages. Their lands in Kansas 
are now being appraised by commissioners appointed for the purpose, 
preparatory to their sale. Fifty per centum of the net proceeds of such 
sale is to be placed to the credit of the Indians on the books of the 
Treasury, interest thereon at the rate of 5 per centum to be paid 
to them semi-annually, and the remaining 50 per centum is to be used in 
providing and improving new homes for them. Under the treaty made 
with them January 14, 1846, a permanent annuity of $10,000 is secured 
to them, the same being the interest on a principal sum of $200,000, the 
price agreed to be paid by the United States for the cession ot* certain 
lands. They have also United States and State stocks to the amount of 
$27,485.41, held in trust for them by the Secretary of the Interior, the 
interest on which, amounting to $1,538.57 annually, is applied to educa- 
tional purposes. 
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INDIAN TERRITORY. 

The Indians at present located in the Indian Territory — an extensive 
district, bounded north by Kansas, east by Missouri and Arkansas, 
south by Texas, and west by the one hundredth meridian, designated 
by the commissioners appointed under act of Congress July 20, 1867, to 
establish peace with certain hostile tribes, as one of two great Terri- 
tories, (the other being, in the main, the present Territory of Dakota, 
west of the Missouri,) upon which might be concentrated the 
great body of all the Indians east of the Eocky Mountains, are the 
Cherokees, Ohoctaws, Ohickasaws, Greeks, Seminoles, Senecas, Shaw- 
nees, ^uapaws, Ottawas of Blanchard's Fork and Eoche de Boeuf, Pe- 
orias and confederated Kaskaskias, Weas and Piankeshaws, Wyan- 
dotts, Pottawatomies, Sacs and Foxes of the Mississippi, lOsages, 
Kiowas, Comanches, the Arapahoes and Cheyennes of the south, the 
Wichitas and other affiliated bands, and a small band of Apaches long 
confederated with the Kiowas and Comanches. 

Cherokees. — The Cherokees number, according to the census for 1872, 
faroished by their agent, 18,000. In the report for 1871 the agent esti- 
mated the number at 14,682, and stated that if the Cherokees i*emain- 
ing in North Carolina and- other States were gathered into the nation 
the population would then be 16,500. He does not now account for the 
large increase over the enumeration for 1871, which must be due to a 
gross error in one report or the other. The Cherokees occupy a reser- 
vation of 3.844,712 acres in the northeastern part of the Territory, lying 
east of the 96^ west longitude. They also own a strip about fifty miles 
wide adjoining Kansas on the south, and extending from the Arkansas 
Eiver west to the lOOo west longitude. By the treaty of 1866, however, 
the United States may settle friendly Indians within the limits of the 
latter tract, and when such settlements are made the rights of the Cher- 
okees to the lands so occupied terminate, the lands thus disposed of to 
be paid for to the Cherokee Nation at such price as may be agreed 
upon by the parties in interest, or as may be fixed by the President. 
That portion of country lying between the 96^ west longitude on the 
east, the Arkansas Eiver on the west and south, and the State of Kansas 
on the north, formerly owned by the Cherokees, has been sold to the 
Osages. 

The Cherokees originally inhabited sections of country now em- 
braced within the State of Georgia and portions of the States of Ten- 
nessee and North Carolina, and moved to their present location under 
the provisions of the treaties concluded with them in 1817 and 1836. 
They have their own written language, their national constitution and 
laws, their churches, schools, and academies, their judges and courts. 
They are emphatically an agricultural and stock-raising people, and. 
perhaps, of all the Indian tribes, great and small, are first in general 
intelligence, in the acquisition of wealth, in the knowledge of the useful 
arts, and in social and moral progress. The evidences of a real and 
substantial advancement in these respects are too clear to be questioned, 
and it is the more remarkable from the fact that but a few years since 
they were, as a i)eople, almost ruined by the ravages of civil war. Their 
dwellings consist of 500 frame-houses, and 3,500 log-houses. Of the 
inrincipal crops, they have raised during the year 2,925,000 bushels of 
corn, 97,500 bushels of wheat, about the same quantity of oats, and 80,000 
bushels of potatoes. Their stock consist's of 16,000 horses, 75,000 cattle, 
160,000 hogs, and 9,000 sheep. The individual wealth is estimated at • 
$4,995,000. 
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By the latest reports they had 60 schools in successful operation, all, 
with the exception of one managed, by the Moravians, maintained out 
of the national school fund, and having in attendance 2,133 scholars. 
Three of these schools are for the education of the freedmen living in 
the country. The orphans of the Cherokees have been heretofore pro- 
vided for in private families, by means of the interest derived from cer- 
tain funds invested for that purpose, but during the past year an orphan 
asylum has been established under an act of the National Council, 
where are now gathered 54 of this class. This school is designed ulti- 
mately to embrace in its operations all the orphans of the nation. 

The Cherokees have no treaty-funds paid to them* or expended for 
their benefit. They have, however, United States and State bonds held 
in trust for them by the Secretary of the Interior, to the amount of 
$1,633,627.39; also a recognized claim on account of abstracted State 
bonds to the amount of $83,000, on which the interest is appropriated 
annually by Congress, making in all $1,716,627.39. This sum is divided 
under the foUowing heads, viz: National fund, $1,008,285.07; school 
fund, $532,407.01; orphan fund, $175,935.31. The interest on these 
several sums is paid to the treasurer of the Cherokee nation, to be 
used under the direction of the National Council for the objects indfi- 
cated by said heads. 

While the present condition and general prosperity of the Cherokees 
are as indicated above, there are some matters that have been, and in 
part are still, sources of disquiet and dissatisfaction among them. These 
matters will be found fully discussed in the annual report of Agent 
John B. Jones, accompanying, and may be here briefly stated as : 1st. 
The unlawful attempts of citizens of the United States to settle upon 
lands belonging to the Cherokees, with the probable expectation that 
the Government would tacitly consent to their remaining and event- 
ually secure them in possession. At one time during the past summer, 
these trespassers numbered about fifteen hundred ; and inasmuch as the 
number was constantly increasing, notwithstanding ample and formal 
notice served upon the intruders, it was decided by the Executive that 
forcible measures should be tsiken for their removal, which, after some 
delays, was effected by the military forces of the Department of the Mis- 
souri. It is hoped that this action of the Government in thus vindicat- 
ing the integrity of an Indian reservation against lawless and even 
defiant encroachments will sufficiently establish the conviction in the 
min^s of all persons similarly disposed that at last red men have 
rights which white men are bound to respect. 2d. The jurisdiction ex- 
ercised by the United States court for the western district of Arkansas 
over the Cherokee Country, to a degree and for purposes which the In- 
dians assert to constitute a violation of treaty stipulations guaran- 
teeing to them the right to have their own courts and administer jus- 
tice in all cases concerning their own citizehs. It is alleged, on the part 
of the Cherokee authorities, that the disregard of this guarantee was the 
cause of the recent tragedy in Going Snake district, through an attempt 
by the United States marshal to arrest an Indian who was at the time 
on trial before the Cherokee court on a charge of having murdered a 
Cherokee woman, the ground of the action of the marshal being that 
the Indian was also charged with having committed an assault with in- 
tent to kill upon the murdered woman's husband, who, although a white 
man, had been duly adopted into the Cherokee nation. In this unfor- 
tunate affair eight members of the deputy marshal's party were killed 
and three wounded, while of the Cherokees present attending court 
three were killed and seven wounded. 3d. The efforts of certain parties 
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to secure the organization, by act of Congress, of a United States terri 
torial government over the Indian Territory without the consent of the 
tribes concerned, a measure which, if consummated, the Cherokees be- 
lieve will be fraught with serious evils to themselves. 

Choctaws and Chickasaws. — These tribes are for certain national pur- 
poses confederated. The Choctaws, numbering 16,000, an increase of 
1,000 on the enumeration for 1871, have a reservation of 6,688,000 acres 
in the southeastern part of the Territory, and the Chickasaws, numbering 
6,000, own a tract containing 4,377,600 acres adjoining the Choctaws 
on the* west These tribes originally inhabited the section of country 
now embraced within the State of Mississippi, and were removed to 
their present location in accordance with the terms of the treaties con- 
cluded with them, respectively, in 1820 and 1832. The remarks made 
respecting the language, laws, educational advantages, industrial pur- 
suits, and advancement in the arts and customs of civilized life of the 
Cherokees, will apply in the main to the Choctaws and Chickasaws. The 
Choctaws have 36 schools in operation, with an attendance of 819 
scholars ; the Chickasaws 11, with 379 scholars. The Choctaws, under 
the treaties of November 16, 1805, October 18, 1820, January 20, 1825, 
and June 22, 1855, receive permanent annuities as follows : In money, 
$3,000 ; for support of government, education, and other beneficial 
purposes, $25,512.89 ; for support of light-horsemen, $600 ; and for iron 
and steel, $320. They also have United States and State stocks held in 
trust for them by the, Secretary of the Interior, to the amount of $506,- 
427.20, divided as follows: On account of "Choctaw general fund," 
$454,000, of "Choctaw school fund,'' $52,427.20. The interest on 
these funds, and the annuities, &c., are turned over to the treasurer of 
the nation, and expended under the direction of the National Council in 
the manner and for the objects indicated in each case. The Chickasaws, 
under act of February 25, 1799, and treaty of April 28, 1866, have a per- 
manent annuity of $3,000. They also have United States and State 
stocks, held in trust for them by the Secretary of the^Interior, to the 
amount of $1,185,947.63§; $l,183,947.03f thereof being a "national 
fund,'' and $2,000 a fund for "incompetents.'' The interest on these 
sums, and the item of $3,000 first referred to, are paid over to the trea- 
surer of the nation and disbursed by him, under the direction of the 
National Council, and for such objects as that body may determine. 

Creeks. — ^The Creeks came originally from Alabama and Georgia. 
They numbered at the latest date of enumeration 12,295, and have a 
reservation of 3,215,495 acres in the eastern and central part of the 
Territory. They are not generally so far advanced as the Cherokees, 
Choctaws, and Chickasaws, but are making rapid progress, and will 
doubtless, in a few years, rank in all respects with their neighbors, the 
three tribes just named. Considerable embarrassment and excitement 
have been caused recently within the tribe by the contests of two fac- 
tions, known respectively as the Government party and the Sands 
party, arising, it is asserted, out of the adoption by the nation, in 1867, 
of a new form of government^ which dispensed with a number of offices. 
The incumbents failing to receive ai>pointment under the new admin- 
istration, became dissatisfied, and, with Sands, a prominent man and a 
disappointed seeker for the position of principal chief of* the nation, 
formed an organization under their old system, in opposition to the 
present constitutional government, going so far in their resistance as 
to take up arms, declaring a pur^wse to seize the government and rein- 
augurate the former order. A settlement of the difficulties w<is appa- 
rently effected at a council of the nation in October, with the prospect 
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of ftitiire peace and harmony ; but, a few weeks later, the spirit of dis- 
affection was again developed in the ignorant portion of the Creeks to 
such an extent that the Creek authorities were obliged to overawe the 
malcontents with a large armed force. This action, together with the 
interposition of a oommission appointed by the Department to iuve^^- 
tigate the troubles, and the presence of a United States military force, 
resulted in a peace under substantially the conditions agreed upon by 
the contending parties in October last. The whole matter now awaits 
the action of the Department upon the report of the commissioij of in- 
vestigation. The Creeks, by the latest reports, have 33 schools in oper- 
ation, one of which is under the management of the Methodist Mission 
Society, and another supported by the Presbyterians. The number of 
scholars in all the schools is 760. These Indians have, under treaties of 
August 7, 1790, June^lG, 1802, January 24, 1826, August 7, 1856, and 
June 14, 1866, permanent annuities and interest on moneys uninvested 
as follows: In money, $68,258.40; for pay of blacksmiths and assistants, 
wagon- maker, wheelwright, iron and steel, $3,250; for assistance in 
agricultural operations, $2,000; and for education, $1,000. The Secre- 
tary of the Interior holds in trust for certain members of the tribe, 
known as "orphans,'' United States and State bonds to the amount of 
$76,999.66, the interest on which sum is paid to those of said orphans 
who are alive, and to the representatives of those who have deceased. 
This orphan fund was derived from the sale of twenty sections of land 
reserved, per treaty of March 24, 1832, for the orphan children of the 
Creeks. Most of the persons originally entitled to these proceeds are 
dead, and action should be taken by Congress to authorize the payment 
of the full amount held in trust as above to the survivors of them, and 
the representatives of those who have deceased. 

iSeniinoles.-^ITho Serainoles, numbering 2,398, an increase of 190 over 
the census of 1871, have a reservation of 200,000 acres adjoining the 
Creeks on the west. This tribe formerly inhabited the section of coun- 
try now embraced in the State of Florida. Some of them removed to 
their present location under the provisions of the treaties of 1832 and 
1833. The remainder of the tribe, instigated by the former chief, 
Osceola, repudiated the treaties, refused to remove, and soon after com- 
menced depredating upon the whites. In 1836 these depredations re- 
sulted in war, which continued seven years, with immense cost of blood 
and treasure. The Indians were at last rendered powerless to do fur- 
ther injury, and, after efforts repeated through several years, were 
finally, with the exception of a few who fled to the everglades, removed 
to a reservation in the now Indian Territory. In 1866 they ceded to the 
United States, by treaty, the reservation then owned by them, and pur- 
chased the tract they at present occupy. They are not so far advanced 
in the arts of civilized life as the Cherokees, Choctaws, Chickasaws. and 
Creeks, but are making rapid progress in that direction, and will, it 
is confidently believed, soon rank with the tribes named. They culti- 
vate 7,600 acres, upon which they raised during the past year 300,000 
bushels of com and 6,000 bushels of potatoes. They live in log-houses, 
and own large stocks of cattle, horses, and hogs. A cause of discontent 
and just complaint on the part of this people is found in the fact that 
the Government, in providing them a new home, after the cession of 
their reservation under the treaty of 1866, misted them as to their 
boundary-line, so that many have settled beyond the line, upon terri- 
tory still belonging to the Creeks, and have there established them- 
selves in comfortable homes and upon lands which they have very much 
mproved. The Seminoles so situated are troubled and discouraged, 
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having no security as to their* possession of tbe lands and improvements 
thereon, so occupied. As the mistake was not theirs, they look to tlie 
Government to adjust the matter with the Creeks, and to secure them 
in their rights and in the posse^ssion of their present homes. The De- 
partment has the matter under careful advisement, and will earnestly 
seek to avoid any unfortunate issue of t^e complication. So soon as the 
best method of saving at once the rights of the Creeks and the equities 
of the Seminoles shall be determined, Congress will bo asked to provide 
the requisite authority for the adjustment of the question. The schools 
of the Seminoles number 4, with an attendance of 109 scholars. 

They receive, under treaties made with them August 7, 1856, and 
March 21, 1866, annuities, &c., as follows : Interest on $500,000, amount- 
ing to $25,000 annually, which is paid to them as {vnnuity; interest on 
$^,000, amounting to $2,500 annually, for support of schools; and 
$1,000, the interest on $20,000, for the support of their government. 

Senecas and Shawneea. — The Senecas, numbering 214, and the Shaw- 
nees, numbering 90, at the present time, removed, some thirty-five or 
forty years ago, from Ohio to their present location in the northeastern 
corner of the Territory. They suffered severely during the rebellion, 
being obliged to leave their homes and fly to the North, their country 
being devastated by troops of both armies. Under the provisions of 
the treaty of 1867, made with these and other tribes, the Senecas, who 
were then confederated with the Shawnees, dissolved their connection 
with that tribe, sold to the United States their half of the reservation 
owned by them in common with^he Shawnees, and connected themselves 
with those Senecas who then owned a separate reservation. The Shaw- 
nees now have a reservation of 24,960 acres, and the united Senecas one 
of 44,000 acres. These tribes are engaged in agriculture to a consider- 
able extent. They are peaceable and industrious. Many are thrifty far- 
mers and in comfortable circumstances. They have one school in oper- 
ation, with an attendance of 36 scholars, which includes some children 
of the Wyandotts, which tribe has no schools. 

The Senecas, under treaties of September 29, 1817, September 17, 
1818, and February 23, 1867, have at the present time annuities and 
stocks as follows: Permanent annuities in specie to the amount of 
$1,500; for national purposes. $1,660 ; bonds held in trust for them by 
the Secretary of the Interior, ^40,944.37, on which an annual interest of 
$2,047.22 is paid to them ; also, in connection with the Shawnees, bonds 
held in trust as aforesaid to the amount of $15,655.49, on which interest 
to the amount of $880.39 is annmally paid. The Shawnees have, under 
treaties of September 17, 1818, and February 23, 1867, permanent an- 
nnities to the amount of $500 in specie, and $1,060 for agricultural pur- 
poses, together with a half interest in tKe item of $15,655.49, bonds 
above referred to. With the Shawnee band is a party of 40 " Black 
Bob ^ Shawnees, recently arrived from Kansas in an impoverished con- 
dition, whose wants have, for the present season, been partly met by 
the Government. 

Quapaics. — These Indians number at the present time about 240. 
They are native to the country, and occupy a reservatiofi of 104,000 
acres in the extreme northeast corner of the Territory. They do not 
ap|>ear to have advanced much within the past few years. In common 
with other tribes in that section, they suffered greatly by. tbe late war, 
and were rendered very destitute. Their proximity to the border 
towns of Kansas, and the facilities thereby afforded for obtaining 
whisky, have tended to retard their progress ; but there has recently 
been manifested a strong desire for improvement, and, with the funds 
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derived fr6m the sale of a part of their Wnds, and with the proposed 
opening of a school among them, better things are hoped for in the 
future. Under the treaties of May 13, 1833, and February 23, 1807, 
the Quapaws have an educational fund of $1,000 per annum during the 
pleasure of the President, $1,060 per annum for pay of blacksmith and 
assistant, and for the purchase. of iron, steel, and tools, and $600 an- 
nually for agricultural purposes. 

Ottawas. — The Qttawas of Blanchard's Fork and Boche de Boeuf 
number, at the present time, 150. They were originally located in 
Western Ohio and Southern Michigan, and were removed, in accord- 
ance with the terms of the treaty concluded with them in 1831, to a 
reservation within the present limits of Kansas. Under the treaty of 
1867 they obtained a reservation of 24,960 acres, lying immediately 
north of the western portion of the Shawnee reservation. They have 
paid considerable attention to education, are well advanced in civiliza- 
tion, and many of them are industrious and prosperous farmers. They 
have one school, atteDde<l by 52 scholars. The relation of this small 
band to the Government is somewhat Anomalous, inasmuch as, agree- 
ably to provisions contained in the treaties of 1862 and 1867, they have 
become citizens of the United States, and yet reside in the Indian 
Country, possess a reservation there, and maintain a purely tribal organ- 
ization. They removed from Franklin County, Kansas, in 1870. They 
have no annuities paid them, but the Secretary of the Interior at the 
present time holds in trust for them United States bonds to the amount 
of $21,724.48, the interest on which sum, amounting to $1,297.72, is paid 
to them or expended for their benefit. 

PeoriaSf &c, — The Peorias, Kaskaskias, Weas, and Piankeshaws, 
who were confederated in 1854, and at that time had a total pop- 
lat on of 259, now number 160. They occupy a reservation of 72,000 
acres, adjoining the Quapaw reservation on the south and west. Under 
treaties made with these tribes in 1832, they removed to a tract within 
the present limits of Kansas, where they remained until after the 
treaty of 1867 was concluded with them, in which treaty provision was 
made whereby they obtained their present reservation. These Indians 
are generally intelligent, well advanced in civilization, and, to judge 
from the statistical reports of their agent, are very successful in their 
agricultural operations, raising crops ample for their own support. 
With the Peorias are about 40 Miamies from Kansas. They have one 
school in operation, with an attendance of 29 scholars. By the treaty 
of February 23, 1867, a limited provision is made for furnishing these 
confederated bands with a blacksmith, and iron and steel, at an annual 
expense to the Government of $1,123.29. The Secretary of the Inte- 
rior holds in trust for them United States and State stocks to the 
amount of $124,647.94, $79,947.94 of which amount is for general pur- 
poses, and $44,700 for educational purposes. The interest on these 
sums is used for the object indicated in each case. They have also to 
their credit on the books of the Treasury, under the act of July 12, 
1862, a balance amounting to $64,164.69, the interest on which sum 
is used for their benefit. 

Wyandotts. — The Wyandotts number at the present time 222 souls. 
Ten years ago there were^ 435. They occupy a reservation of 20,000 
acres, lying between the Seneca and Shawnee reservations. This tribe 
was located for many years in Northwestern Ohio, whence they re- 
moved, pursuant to the terms of the treaty made with thoin in 1842, 
to a reservation within the present limits of Kansas. By the treaty 
made with them in 1867, their present reservation was set apart for 
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those members of the tribe who desired to maintain their tribal organ- 
izatioD, instead of becoming citizens, as provided in the treaty of 1855. 
They are poor,, and, having no annuities and but little force of charac- 
ter, are making slight progress in industry or civilization. They have 
been lately joined by members of the tribe who, under the treaty, ac- 
cepted citizenship. These, desiring to resume their relations with their 
people, have been again adopted into the tribe. Inasmuch as the new- 
comers are decidedly superior in point of industrial attainments, educa- 
tion, and energy of character, it is hoped that the condition of the 
tribe may be improved by their accession. 

Pottawdtomies. — These Indians, who formerly resided in Michigan 
and Indiana, whence they removed to Kansas, before going down into 
the Indian Territory, number about 1,600. They have, under the pro- 
visions of the treaty of 1861, made with the tribe, then residing in 
Kansas, become citizens of the United States. By the terms of said 
treaty they received allotments of land and their proportion of the 
tribal funds, with the exception of their share of certain non-paying 
State stocks, amounting to $67,000, held in trust by the Secretary of the 
Interior for the Pottawatomies. Having disposed of their lands, they 
removed to the Indian Territory, where a reservation thirty miles 
square, adjoining the Seminole reservation on the west, had been, by 
the treaty of 1867, provided for such as should elect to maintain their 
tribal organization. It having been decided, however, by the Depart- 
ment, that, as they had all become citizens, there was, consequently, no 
part of the tribe remaining which could lay claim, under treaty stipu- 
lations, to the reservation in the Indian Territory, legislation was had 
by Congress at its last session — act approved May 23, 1872 — by which 
these citizen Pottawatomies were allowed allotments of land within 
the tract originally assigned for their use as a tribe, to the ex- 
tent of 160 acres to each head of family and to each other person 
twenty-one years of age, and of 80 acres to each minor. Most if not 
all of them are capable of taking care of themselves, and many of 
them are well educated, intelligent, and thrifty farmers. 

Absentee Shawnees. — These Indians, numbering 663, separated about 
thirty years ago from the main tribe, then located in Kansas, and set- 
tled in the Indian Territory, principally within the limits of the thirty- 
miles square tract heretofore referred to in the remarks relative to the 
Pottawatomies, where they engaged in fanning, and have since sup- 
ported themselves without assistance from the Grovernment. With the 
view of securing to them permanent homes, provision was made in the 
act of May 23, 1872, whereby any Indian of pure or mixed blood of the 
Absentee Shawnees, being the head of a family, or over twenty-one 
years of age, who could show to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the 
Interior that he or she had resided continuously for the term of three 
years within said thirty-mile square tract, and had made substantial 
unprovements thereon, should receive an allotment of eighty acres of 
land, to include, so far as practicable, his or her improvements, together 
with an addition of twenty acres for each child under twenty-one years, 
belonging to the family of such Indian. Although the act of May 23, 
1872, provides for individual allotments of lands indiscriminately to 
Pottawatomies and Absentee Shawnees within the thirty-mile square 
tract, yet it is intended, in making such allotments, that they shall be, 
Ro far as practicable, for the former, out of lands lying south of Little 
River, and, for the latter, out of lands lying north of it. Since being 
assored of the permanency of their homes, they have entered with 
renewed energy upon the work of farming, and succeeded during the 
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past summer in raising crops more than sufficient for their support for 
the year. They own a large number of horses and cattle. A day-school 
has been established for them, at present attended by IG children. The 
attendance, it is expected, will soon reach 65. 

Sacs and Foxes. — The Sacs and Foxes of the Mississippi number at 
the present time 403. In 1846 they numbered 2,478. They have a 
reservation of 483,840 acres, adjoining the Creeks on the west, and be- 
tween the North Fork of the Canadian and the Red Fork of the Ar- 
kansas Rivers. They formerly occupied large tracts of country in 
Wisconsin, Iowa, and Missouri, whence they removed, by virtue of 
treaty stipulations, to a reservation within the present limits of Kansas. 
By the terms of the treaties of 1859 and 18G8, all their laiwls in Kansas 
were ceded to the United States, and they were given in lieu thereof 
their present reservation. These IndiariB, once famous for their prowess 
in war, have not, for some years, made any marked improvement upon 
their former condition. Still, they have accomplished a little, under 
highly adverse circumstances and influences, in the way of opening 
small farms and in building houses, and are beginning to show some 
regard for their women by reliev ing them of the burdens and labors 
heretofore required of them. There is hope of their further improve- 
ment, although they are still but one degree removed from the Blanket 
or Breech-Clout Indians. They have one school in operation, with an 
attendance of only about 12 scholars. Three hundred and seventeen 
members of these tribes, after their removal to Kansas, returned to Iowa, 
where they were permitted to remain, and are now, under the act of 
March 2, 1867, receiving their share of the tribal funds. They have 
purchased 419 acres of land in Tama County, part of which they are 
cultivating. They are not much disposed to work, however, on lands 
of their own, preferring to labor for the white farmers in their vicinity, 
and are still much given to roving and hunting. 

By the treaties of November 3, 1804, October 21, 1837, October 11, 
1842, and February 18, 1807, these Indians have permanent annuities, 
amounting to $51,000 annually, and are supplied for a limited number 
of years with a physician, medicine, tobacco, and salt, at a cost to the 
Government of $1,850 annually. 

Osages. — The Osages, numbering 3,056, are native to the general sec- 
tion of country where they now live. Their reservation is bounded on 
the north by the south line of Kansas, eiist by the ninety-sixth degree 
of west longitude, and south and west by the Arkansas River, and con- 
tains approximately 1,760,000 acres. Their location on this reservation 
has been efi'ected after considerable complication. By the act of July 15, 
1870, provision was made for sale of all the lands' belonging to the Osages 
within the limits of Kansas, and for their removal across the line into 
the Indian Territory. In accordance with the terms of this act, a reser- 
vation was selected by them, which was supposed to be immediately 
west of the ninety-sixth degree of west longitude, but a large portion of 
it, cpntainingin fact all the improvements made and all the really avail- 
able land in the whole body, Wfts found upon a subsequent survey to bo 
east of it, that is, within the Cherokee country. To remedy this diffi- 
culty. Congress, by act of Juue 5, 1872, set apart their jnesent reserva- 
tion, with the proviso that tbey should allow the Kansas tribe of 
Indians to settle on the same tract. Owing to the unsettled condition 
of these Indians for several years past, and the limited amount of 
funds that could be used for their benefit, they have not made much 
progress in civilization. Having now a fixed place of abode, and hav- 
ing large sums coming to them from the sale of their lands in Kansas, 
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the Department sees" no reason to doubt tliat thev will in a few years 
be<M)me a rich and prosperous people. They still follow the chase, the 
buffalo being their main dependence for fogd. Their wealth consists in 
horses (of which they own not less than 12,000) and in cattle. Tliey 
have, since their removal, begun farming to some extent, having 
already about 2,000 acres under cultivation. Their agent reports 
the reservation "poorly adapted for civilizing purposes,'' there being 
only one small valley of futile soil, barely affording enough good 
farming-land for four thousand Indians. Having but just located, they 
have at present but one school in operation, with an attendance of 
38 scholars. Further educational provision "^ill be made for them at an 
early day. The only money these Indians have, besides the proceeds of 
the sale of their lands in Kansas, is the interest on $300,000, amounting 
annually to $15,000, which is paid to them in money, or expended for 
their benefit ; and $3,456, being the interest on $69,120, which sum is 
used for educational purposes. This interest is appropriated annually, 
per treaties of June 2, 1825, and September 29, 1865, and Senate resolu- 
tion of January 9, 1838. In addition to the item of $3,456 for educa- 
tional purposes, the Secretary of the Intehor holds in trust for them 
United States and State stocks to the amount of $41,000, the interest 
on which sum, amounting annually to $2,120, is also used for educa- 
tional purposes. 

Kiowas^ ComaTwheSj and Apaches. — ^These tribes, confederated under 
present treaty stipulations, formerly ranged over an extensive country 
lying between the Rio Grande and the Red River. As nearly as can be 
ascertained, they number as follows: Kiowas, 1,930; CJomanches, 3,180 5 
and Apaches, 380.- They are now located upon a reservation secured to 
them by treaty made in 1867, comprising 3,549,440 acres in the south- 
western part of the Indian Territory, west of and adjoining the Chicka- 
saw country. Wild and intractable, these Indians, even the best of 
them, have given small signs of improvement in the arts of life, and, 
substantially, the whole dealing of the Government with them, thus 
far, has been in the way of supplying their necessities for food and 
clothing, with a view of keeping them upon their reservation and pre- 
venting their raiding into Texas, with the citizens of which State they 
were for many years before their present establishment on terms of mu- 
tual hatred and injury. The liberality and forbearance of the Govern- 
ment since the treaty of 1867, when complete amnesty for the offenses 
of the past was extended to these Indians, even to the extent of allow- 
ing them to retain their stolen stock, have not borne the fruits expected, 
and it may be found necessary, according to the opinion expressed in 
another part^of this report, to bring them to a sense of their errors by 
severe punishment. In the opinion of the Commissioner, the poiut has 
been reached where forbearance ceases to be a virtue. Some indi- 
viduals and bands have remained quiet and peaceable upon their reser- 
vations, evincing a disi>ositiou to learn the arts of life, to engage in 
agriculture, and to have their children instructed in letters. To these 
every inducement is being held out to take up land and actively com- 
mence tilling it. Thus far they have under cultivation but 100 acres, 
which have produced the past year a good crop of corn and potatoes. 
The wealth of these tribes consists in horses and mules, of which they 
own to the number, as reported by their agent, of 16,500, a great pro- 
portion of the animals notoriously having been stolen in Texas. 

A boarding- school has been established upon this reservation, having 
au attendance of 35 scholars, with, as the agent reports, a remarkable 
degree of success. It is strongly urged by Superintendent Hoag, within 
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whose general'superiatendence these ludians are,' that the agency be 
removed from it« present location in the vicinity of Fort Sill, or else 
that the military post be ren^oved to some other and more distant point, 
the reason assigned being that the inflaences emanating from this post 
tend strongly to farther demoralize the Indians, even those best dis- 
posed, and to render unavailing the present efforts for their improve- 
ment. 

However, it may be said, in a word, of these Indians that their civil- 
ization must follow their submission to the Government, and that the 
first necessity in respect to them is a wholesome example, which shall 
inspire fear and command 'obedience. So long as four-fifths of these 
tribes take turns at raiding into Texas openly and boastfully bringing 
back scalps and spoils to their reservation, efforts to inspire very high 
ideas of social and industrial life among the communities of which the 
raiders form so large a part will presumably result in failure. These 
Indians, under the two treaties made with them October 21, 1867, have 
limited annuities, &c., (twenty-five installments still due,) as follows: 
For beneficial objects, $30,000, and for clothing, $26,000. A carpenter, 
farmer, blacksmith, miller, engineer, physician, and teacher are also 
fumisbed them per said treaties, at a cost to the Goverumenl of $7,700 
per annum. Those who remain on the reservation are also supplied 
with subsistence at the expense of the Government. 

Arapahoes and Cheyennes of the South, — These tribes are native 
to the section of country now inhabited by them. The Arapahoes 
number at the present time 1,500, and the Cheyennes 2,000. By the 
treaty of 1867, made with these Indians, a large reservation was pro- 
vided for them, bounded on the north by Kansas, on the east by the 
Arkansas Eiver, and on the south and west by the Red Fork of the 
Arkansas. They have, however, persisted in a refusal to locate on this 
reservation ; and another tract, containing 4,011,500 acres, north of and 
adjoining the Kiowa and Comanche reservation, was set apart for them 
by Executive order of August 10, 1869. By act of May 29, 1872, the 
Secretary of the Interior was authorized to negotiate with these Indians 
for the relinquishment of their claim to the lands ceded to them by the 
said treaty, and to give them in lieu thereof a " suflficient and permanent 
location ^ upon lands ceded to the United States by the Creeks and 
Seminoles in treaties made with them in 1866. Negotiations to the end 
proposed were duly entered into with these tribes unitedly, but, in the 
course of such negotiations, it has become the view of this Office that the 
tribes should no longer be associated in the occupation of a reservation. 
The Arapahoes are manifesting an increasing disinclination to follow 
further the fortunes of the Cheyennes, and crave a location of their own. 
Inasmuch as the conduct of the Arapahoes is uniformly good, and their 
disposition to make industrial improvement very decided, it is thought 
that they should now be separated from the more turbulent Cheyennes, 
and given a place where they may carry out their better intentions 
without interruption and without the access of influences tending to 
draw their young men away to folly and mischief. With this view, a 
contract, made subject to the action of Congress, was entered into be- 
tween the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the delegation of the Ar- 
apaho tribe which visited Washington during the present season, (the 
delegation being fully empowered thereto by the tribe,) by whi<;h the 
Arapahoes relinquish all their interest in the reservation granted them 
by the treaty of 1867, in consideration of the grant of a reservation be- 
tween the North Fork of the Canadian Eiver and the Red Fork of the 
Arkansas Biver, and extending from a point ten miles east of the niuety- 
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eighth to near the ninety-ninth meridian of west longitude. There can 
be no question, I think, that the arrangement will be equally for the 
advantage of the Government and of the Indians. Legislation to carry 
into effect the provisions of the agreement will be recommended at the 
approaching session of Congress. Should this adjustment of the ques- 
tion, so far as the Arapahoes are concerned, meet the approval of Con- 
gress, separate negotiations will be entered into with the Cheyennes, 
with a view to ot)taining their relinquishment of the reservation of 
1867, and their location on some vacant tract within the same general 
section of the Indian Territory. 

A considerable number/ of the Arapahoes are already engaged in 
agriculture, though at a disadvantage, and when the question of their 
reservation shall have been settled, it is confidently believed that sub- 
stantially the whole body of this tribe will turn their attention to the 
cultivation of the soil. Two schools are conducted for their benefit at 
the agency, having an attendance of 35 scholars. Of the Cheyennes 
confederated with the Arapahoes, the reports are less favorable as to 
progress made in industry, or disposition to improve their condition. 
Until 1867 both these tribes, in common with the Kiowas and Com- 
anches, were engaged in hostilities against the white settlers in Western 
Kansas, but since the treaty made with them in that year they have, 
with the exception of one small band of the Cheyennes, remained 
friendly, and have committed no depredations. The disposition of tlie 
Arapahoes is especially commendable. No breach of peace whatever 
can be charged upon them, and their influence is uniformly exerted to 
dissuade neighboring tribes from depredating on the whites. It is the 
intention of the Department at the opening of the next agricultural 
season to afford the Arapahoes substantial assistance in the form of 
stock and agricultural implements, and by breaking up land, should 
the question of their reservation be finally settled. 

Under the treaty of October 28, 1867, the Cheyennes and Arapahoes 
have limited annuities, &c., (twenty-five installments still due,) as fol- 
lows : For beneficial objects, $20,000, and for clothing $14,500. Pro- 
vision is also made for the employment of a physician, teacher, carpen- 
ter, farmer, blacksmith, miller, and engineer, at a cost to the Govern- 
ment of $7,700. These Indians are now subsisted mainly at the ex- 
pense of the Government. 

Wichitas, &c. — The Wichitas and other affiliated bands of Keechies, 
Wacoee, Towoccaroes, Caddoes, lonies, and Delawares number 1,250, 
divided approximately as follows : Wichitas, 299 ; Keechies, 126 ; Wa- 
coes, 140: Towoccaroes, 127-; Caddoes, 392; lonies, 85 j Delawares, 81. 
These Indians, fragments of once important tribes originally belonging 
in Louisiana, Texas, Kansas, and the Indian Territory, were all, ex- 
cepting the Wichitas and Delawares, removed by the Government from 
Texas, in 1859, to the " leased district,'' then belonging to the Choctaws 
and Chickasaws, where they have since resided, at a point on the Wa- 
shita River near old Fort Cobb. They have no treaty relations with 
the Government, nor have they any defined reservation. They have 
always, or, at least, for many years, been friendly to the whites, although 
in close and constant contact with the Kiowas and Comanches. A few 
of them, chiefly Caddoes and Delawares, are engaged in agriculture, and 
are disposed to be industrious. Of the other Indians at this agency, 
some cultivate small patches in corn and vegetables, the work being 
d<Mie mainly by women, but the most are content to live upon the Gov- 
ernment. The Caddoes rank among the best Indians of the continent, 
and set an example to the other bands affiliated with them worthy of 
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being more generally followed than it is. In physique, and in the vir' 
tues of chastity, temperance, and industry, they are the equals of many 
white communities. 

A permanent reservation should be set aside for the Indians of this 
agency, and, with proper assistance, they would doubtless in a few 
ye^rt become entirely self-sustaining. In the chapter of this report 
containing specific recommendations for legislation to be had by Con- 
gress at i^ approaching session, will be found the text of an agreement 
between these bands and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, by which 
the Indians relinquish all their claims on account of lands formerly held 
by them, and of which they were dispossessed without their consent, and 
the Government on its part confirms to them the tract now in fact occu- 
pied l?y them. Effect should be given to this agreement by Congress at 
as eai'ly date as practicable. The claims relinquished have been long 
before Congress, and may or may not have merit, a question not here 
considered ; but it is equally for the interest of the Government and of 
the Indians that these bands should be put as early as practicable in the 
way of self-support, a result which will be greatly forwarded by con- 
firming to them a permanent home. But one school is in operation, 
with an attendance of 18 scholars. These Indians have no annuities, 
but an annual appropriation of $50,000 has for several years been mad© 
for their benefit. This money is expended for goods and agricultural 
implements, and for assistance and instruction in farming, &c. 

DAKOTA, MONTANA, WYOMING, AND IDAHO. 

The tribes residing in Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, and Idaho are 
divided as follows: in Dakota, about 28,000; Montana, 30,000; Wyoming 
2,000 ; and Idaho, 5,000. The present temporary location of the Red 
Cloud agency has, however, drawn just within the limits of Wyoming 
a body of Indians varying from 8,000 to 9,0§0, who are here, and usu- 
ally, reckoned as belonging in Dakota. 

DAKOTA. 

The Indians within the limits of Dakota Territory are the Sioux, the 
Poncas, and the Arickarees, Gros Ventres, and Mandans.' 

Sioux. — ^There are, probably, including those at the Red Cloud agency, 
at present temporarily located in Wyoming, about 25,000 Sioux under 
the care of Government at eight different agencies. 

The Yankton Sioux, numbering about 2,000, are located in the extreme 
southern part of the TeiTitory, on the east side of the Missouri, about 
fifty miles from the town of Yankton, upon a reservation of 400,000 
acres, nearly all rolling prairie, set apart for them by treaty of 1858, out 
of the tract then ceded by them to the United States. They have not 
been much inclined to work, and although there is good laud within 
their reservation, they are poor, having still to be subsisted in a great 
measure by the Government. It is but due to say of the Yanktons, 
that, while other bands of Sioux have been hostile tp the Goverunierit 
and its citizens, they have uniformly been friendly, even to the extent 
of assisting the Government against their own kindred. They are now 
giving considerable attention to the education of their children, having 
six schools in operation, with an average attendance of 300 scholars. 
The change in this latter respect has resulted mainly from the benevo- 
lent efforts of the missionaries of the E[)iscopal Church, and of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. Under a 
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treaty made witti thi8 baud April 19, 1858, they have a limited annuity 
of $40,000, six installinents of that amount still due, and thereafter 
$25,000 for ten years, and then $15,000 for the further term of twenty 
years, part of which is paid to them per capita, the residue being ex- 
pended for their benefit. 

The Sisseton and Wahpeton bands have two reservations ; one in the 
eastern part of the Territory, at Lake Traverse, containing 1,241,600 
acres, where are 1,496 Indians, and one in the northeastern part of the 
Territory, at Devil's Lake, containing345,600 acres, where are 720 Indians, 
including a few from the *' Cut-Head " band of Sioux. These two reser- 
vations are provided for in a treaty made with the bands in 1867. These 
Indians were a portion of the Sioux living in Minnesota at the time of 
the outbreak in 1862. Many of them claim to have been, and doubtless 
were, friendly to the whites during the troubles referred to, and when 
the removal of the Sioux took place in 1863, as noticed heretofore, under 
the title of ^* Santee Sioux,'' they went to the western part of Minnesota 
and to the eastern and northern parts of Dakota, near their present re- 
servations. They are quite generally engaged in agricultural operations, 
under the system adopted while they were on their reservation in Min- 
nesota, by which the individual Indians receive pay in goods or supplies 
for all work performed, only the aged, infirm, or sick being supplied with 
clothing and subsistence gratuitously. So far as these Indians are con- 
cerned, the scheme has been decidedly successful, and it should be ex- 
tended to all the tribes and bands now on the '^ feeding-list," so soon as 
practicable. There are four schools in operation for the bands at Lak^ 
Traverse, attended by 123 scholars. An unusual degree of interest is 
manifested of late in having their children educated. By treaty made 
with them in 1867, the amount of funds to be appropriated annually for 
their benefit is at the discretion of Congress. For the present year, the 
sum of $75,000 has been appropriated for the benefit of these Indians. 
They also participate in the proceeds derived from the sales of the Sioux 
lands in Minnesota, which furnish a considerable revenue yearly. 

The Oncpapa, Blackfeet, Lower Yanktonai, Upper Yanktonai, Sans 
Arc, Upper and Lower Brul6, Two Kettle, Minneconjou, and Ogallala 
bands are located al five different agencies, viz : the Upper Missouri, or 
Crow Creek agency, on the east side of the Missouri; the Grand River 
agency, at the mouth of the Grand River; the Cheyenne River agency. 
at the mouth of the Cheyenne River; the Whetstone agency, (so called 
ft^om its former location at the junction of the Whetstone with the Mis- 
souri Rivers,) on the White River, about two hundred and twenty-five 
miles west of the Missouri ; and the Red Cloud agency, at present on the 
North Platte, about thirty miles southeast from Fort Lanvmie. The 
Indians at these agencies number in the aggregate about 22,000. They 
have a reservation set apart for them by the treaty of 1868, containing 
aboat 25,000,000 acres, lying west of the Missouri River and north of 
Nebraska. Prior to this treaty, these Indians had for years been ea- 
gaged in acts of hostility against the Government and in depredations 
upon the white settlers. Claiming to own most, if not all, of the Terri- 
twy of Dakota, and portions of the Territories of Montana and Wyoming, 
as well as the western part of Nebraska, they used every effort to prevent 
the settlement of the country so claimed, their hostility being especially 
directed against the Union Pacific Railroad. The military operations 
of 1867-'68, however, convinced the Sioux of the hopelessness of oppos- 
ing the progress of the railroad and the settlement of the immediate belt 
through which it was to pass, and disposed them to accept the provision 
made for them by the treaty of 1868. With the exception of the main 
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portion of the Ogallala band, at the Red Cloud agency, and a consider- 
able body of disaflfected Indians from all the bands, known as the "hostile 
Sioux,^ of whom " Sitting Bull " and " Black Moon ^ are the principal 
chiefs, these bands are all within the limits of the reservation set apart 
by said treaty of 1868. A few at each of the agencies on the Missouri 
River have shown a disposition to engage in agriculture, but by fjir the 
greater part of them remain "breech-clout^ Indians, disinclined to 
labor for a living, and accepting subsistence from the Government as 
the natural and proper consideration for the favor done the Government 
by their consenting to remain at the agencies assigned them. If they 
have any suspicion that this thing cannot last forever, and that the time 
will soon come for them to work or starve, the great majority do not 
allow themselves to be influenced by it, but seem determined to put the 
evil day as far oflF as possible. The present cost of supporting these 
25,000 Indians does not fall much short of $1,500,000 per annum, an ex- 
penditure the continuance of which beyond the treaty provisions to 
that effect (expiring in 1874) could only be justified by such considera- 
tions as were urged in the first pages of this report. It must be remem- 
bered that the Gk>vernment has, more than once, spent in six months in 
fighting the Sioux what it would cost at present rates to support them 
for six years, while the present policy allows our railways and settle- 
ments to progress without practical obstruction. The reported attacks 
on the surveying parties and the stations of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road during the summer and autumn, were really of the most contempt- 
ible character, and merely served to suggest the difficulties which this 
great national work would encounter if opposed by the whole fighting 
force of the Sioux nation, as it would necessarily be but for the feeding 
system. Efforts have been and are still being made to induce the Ogal- 
lalas under Red Oloud to remove voluntarily to some place within the 
limits of their reservation, where their agency may be established, but 
as yet this has not been effected. Until this 'matter ha« been definitely 
settled, nothing can be done to advance this band in civilization. Under 
their treaty of April 29, 18G8, these Indians receive annuities, &c., as 
follows : In clothing, ( twenty-seven installments still due,) $159,400 ; 
beneficial objects, (twenty-seven installments still due,) $236,000 ; sub- 
sistence, including the Yankton Sioux and the Poncas, (one installment 
due,) $1,314,000; and to the ten persons who grow the best crops, (last 
appropriation made,) $500. They are also, by the terms of said treaty, 
furnished with blacksmiths, teachers, physician, miller, engineer, and 
farmer, at an expense to the Gx>vernment of $12,400. 

Poncas. — The Poncas, numbering 735, have a reservation of 576,000 
acres, near the confluence of the Niobrara and Missouri Rivers, in the 
southeastern part of the Territory, provided for them in their treaty 
with the United States, made in 1858. They are quiet and peaceable, 
are inclined to be industrious, and engage to some extent in farming ; 
but from various causes, principally the destruction of their crops by 
grasshoppers, have not succeeded in supporting themselves without 
assistance from the Government. They are well advanced in civilized 
habits of life, and have shown considerable interest in the education of 
their children, having three schools in operation, with an average 
attendance of 77 scholars. By the treaty of March 12, 1858, they 
receive limited annuities, &c., as follows: $10,000,* which is paid to 
them in money or expended for their , benefit, and $7,500 (during the 
pleasure of the President) for aid in agricultural and mechanical pur- 

* But one farther installment of their $10,000 annnitj remains due, after which they 
will become entitled by treaty to an annaity of $8,000 for the term of fifteen years. 
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suits. Tbey are also supplied with safficient subsistence, at the expense 
of the Government, to prevent actual suffering, though not upon the 
"feeding-list," like their neighbors, the Sioux. 

Arickarees^ Qros Ventres^ and Mandans. — ^These tribes number 2,200, 
and have a reservation set apart for their occupancy by Executive order 
of April 12, 1870, comprising 8,640,000 acres, situated in the north- 
western part of Dakota and the eastern part of Montana, extending to 
the Yellowstone and Powder Rivers. They have no treaty with the 
Grovernment, are now and have always been friendly to the whites, are 
exceptionally known to the officers of the Army and to frontiersmen as 
" good Indians,'' and are engaged to some extent in agriculture. Owiqg 
to the shortness of the agricultural season, the rigor of the climate, and 
the periodical ravages of grasshoppers, their efforts in this direction, 
though made with a degree of patience and perseverance not usual in 
the fidian character, have met with frequent and distressing reverses, 
and it has from time to time been found necessary to furnish them with 
more or less subsistence to prevent starvation. They are traditional 
enemies of the Sioux, and the petty warfare maintained between them 
and the Sioux of the Grand River and Cheyenne River agencies, 
while, like most warfare -confined to Indians alone, it causes wonderfully 
little loss of life, serves to disturb the condition of these agencies, and 
to retard the progress of all the parties concerned. These Indians 
should be moved to the Indian Territory, south of Kansas, where the 
mildness of the climate and the fertility of the soil would repay them 
their labors, and where, it is thought, from their willingness to labor 
and their docility under the control of the Government, they would in 
a few years become wholly self-supporting. The question of their 
removal has been submitted to them, and they seem inclined to favor 
the project, but have expressed a desire to send a delegation of their 
chiefs to the Indian Territory, with a view of satisfying themselves a« 
to the desirableness of the location. Their wishes in this respect should 
be granted early next season, that their removal and settlement may be 
effected during the coming year. Notwithstanding their willingness to 
labor, they have shown but little interest in education; there is at pres- 
ent no school for them, unless one has been opened since September 
last by the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 
Congress makes an appropriation of $75,000 annually for goods and 
provisions, for their instruction in agricultural and mechanical pursuits, 
for salaries of employes, and for the education of their children, &c. 

MONTANA. 

The Indian tribes residing within the limits of Montana are the Black- 
feet, Bloods, and Piegans, the Gros Ventres of the Prairie, the Assina- 
boines, the Yanktonais, Santee and Teton ^so called) Sioux ; a portion 
of the northern Arapahoes and Cheyennes, tne River Crows, the Moun- 
tain Crows, the Flatheads, Fend d'Oreilles and Kootenays, and a few 
Shoshones, Bannocks and Sheep-Eaters, numbering* in the aggregate 
about 32,412. They are all, or nearly all, native to the regions now 
occupied by them respectively. 

The following table will exhibit the population of each of these tribes, 
as nearly as the same can be ascertained : 

Blackfeet, Bloods, and Piegans 7,500 

Aasinaboines 4,790 

Gros Ventres 1,100 

Santee, Yanktonais, Uncpapa, and Cat-Head Sioux, at Milk River agency.. .. 2, 625 
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River Crows ^.. 1,240 

Mountain Crows Si, 700 

Flatheads 460 

Pend d'Oreilles 1,(X>0 

Kooteuays 3*20 

Shoshones, Bannocks, and Sheep-Eaters 677 

Roving Sioux, commonly called Teton Sionx, including those gathered during 

1872, at and near Fort Peck, (largely estimated) / 8, 000 

Estimated total 30,412 

The number of Northern Chejennes and Arapahoes roaming in 
Montana, who, it is believed, have co-operated with the Sioux under 
"Sitting Bull" in their depredations, is not know^n ; it is probably less 
than 1,000. 

The Blackfeet, Bloods, and Piegans, (located at the Blackfeet agency 
on the Teton River, about seventy-five miles from Fort Benton;) theGros 
Ventres, Assinaboines, the Kiver Crows, about 1,000 of the Northern 
Arapahoes and Cheyennes,* and the Santee and Yankton Sioux, (located 
at the Milk Kiver agency, on the Milk River, about 100 miles from itti 
mouth,) occupy jointly a reservation in the extreme northern part of the 
Territory, set apart by treaties (not ratified) "made in 1808 with most 
of the tribes named, and containing about 17,408,000 acres. The Black- 
feet, Bloods, and Piegans, particularly the last-named band, have been, 
until within about two years, engaged in depredatihg upon the white 
settlers. The Indians at the Milk River agency, with the exception oft he 
Sioux, are now, and have been for several years, quiet and peaceable. 
The Sioux at this agency, or most of them, were engaged in the out- 
break in Minnesota in 1862. On the suppression of hostilities they 
fled to the northern part of Dakota, where they have been roam- 
ing until, in the fall of 1871, they went to their present location, with 
the avowed intention of remaining there. Although they had been at 
war for years with the Indians properly belonging to the Milk River 
agency, yet, by judicious management on the pait of the agent of the 
Government stationed there, and the influence of some of the most pow- 
erful chiefs, the former feuds and difticulties were amicably arranged, 
and all parties have remained friendly to each other during the year 
past The Indians at neither the Blackfeet nor the Milk River agency 
show 'any disposition to engage in farming, nor have they thus far 
manifested any desire for the education of their children. They rely 
entirely upon the chase and upon the bounty of the Government for 
their support. They, however, quite scrupulously respect their obliga- 
tion to preserve the peace, and no considerable difficulty has of late been 
experienced, or is anticipated, in keeping them in order. The Black- 
feet, Bloods, and Piegans have an annual appropriation of $50,000 
made for their benefit 5 the Assinaboines, $30,000 ; the Gros Ventres 
of the Prairie, $35,000 ; the River Crows, $30,000. These funds are 
used in furnishing the respective tribes with goods and subsistence, and 

* The Cheyennee and Arapahoes of the south have heen noted in the review of tho 
trihes found in the southwestern portion of the Indian Territory. The Choyeunes and 
Arapahoes of Montana have, in common with still other members of tFiose tribes 
roaming principaUy in the eastern part of Wyomius, a treaty with tlie Qovem- 
xuent, by the terms of which they may accept for their home a portion of the country 
set apart for the Southern Arapahoes and Cheyeunes in the Indian Territory south of 
Kansas, or of that set apart for the Sioux by the treaty of 1S68, or may attach them- 
selves to the Crow agency on the Yellowstone River. All efforts on the part of the 
Department to induce them to select one of the three places uame<l, and settle perma- 
nently thereon, have thus far failed. These efforts are being continued, and it is hoped 
they may at an early day prove •ucoeesfiiL 
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generally for sneh other objects as may be deemed necessary to keep 
the Indians quiet. For the Sioux at the Milk Eiver agency an extraor- 
dinary appropriation of $150,000 was made the last year, to provide 
them with subsistence. 

Mountain CrotcH, — These Indians have a reservation of 6,272,000 acres 
lying in the southern part of the Territory, between the Yellowstone 
Eiver and the north line of Wyoming Terntory. They have always been 
friendly to the whites, but are inveterate enemies of the Sioux, with 
whom they have for years been at war. By the treaty of 1868 — by the 
terms of which their present reservation was set apart for their occu- 
pancy — they are liberally supplied with goods, clothing, and subsistence. 
But few of them are engaged in farming, the main body relying upon 
their success in hunting, and upon the supplies furnished by the Gov- 
ernment, for their support. They have one school in operation, with an 
attendance, however, of only nine scholars. By the treaty of May 7, 
1868, provision is made by which they are to receive for a limited num- 
ber of years the following annuities, &c., viz : In clothing and goods, 
$22,723, (twenty-six installments due;) in beneficial objects, $25,000, 
(six installments due;) in subsistence, $131,400, (one installment due.) 
Blacksmiths, teachers, physician, carpenter, miller, engineer, and 
farmer are also furnished for their ben etit, at an expense to the Gov- 
ernment of $11,600. 

Flathead], &c, — The Flatheads, Pend d'Oreilles, and Kootenays have 
a reservation of 1,433,600 acres in the Jocko Valley, situated in the 
northwestern part of the Territory, and secured to them by treaty ot 
1855. This treaty also provided for a reservation in the Bitter Eoot 
Valley, should the President of the United States deem it advisable to 
set apart another one for their use. The Flatheads have remained in 
the last-named valley ; but, under the provisions of the act of June 5, 
1872, steps are being taken for their removal to the Jocko reservation. 
Many of these Indians are engaged in agriculture, but, as they receive 
little assistance from the Government, their progress in this direction is 
slow. They have one school in operation, with an attendance of 27 
scholars. Under the treaty of July 16, 1855, they have a limited an- 
nuity of $4,000, (one installment of $4,000 and live of $3,000 still due,) 
which is expended for their benefit in the purchase of goods, &c. Cer- 
tain employes, teachers, &c., are also maintained, in accordance with the 
treaty, at an expense to the Government of $12,500 a year. The head 
chief of each of the three tribes is also paid $500. 

ShoshoneSj i&e, — The Shoshones, Bannocks, and Sheep-Eaters are at 
present located about twenty miles above the mouth of the Lemhi Fork 
of the Salmon River, near the western boundary of the Territory. They 
have shown consiiterable interest in agriculture, and many of them are 
quite successful as farmers. They have no reservation" set apart for 
them, either by treaty or by Executive order. They are so few in number 
that it would probably be better to remove them, with their consent, to 
the Fort Hall reservation in Idaho, where their brethren are located, 
than to provide them with a separate reservation. They have no schools 
in operation. An annual appropriation of $25,000 is made for these In- 
dians, which sum is expended for their benefit in the purchase of cloth- 
ing, subsistence, agricultural implements, &g. 

WYOMING. 

The Indians in this Territory, with the exception of the Sioux and 
Northern Arapahoes and Gheyennes, mentioned under the heads of Da- , 
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kota and Montana, respectively, are tbe eastern band of Shoshones, 
numbering about one thousand. The Shoshones are native to the coun- 
try. Their reservation in the Wind River Valley, containing 2,688,000 
acres, was set apart for theui by treaty of 1868. On account of dif- 
ficulties ajiprehended in consequence of the intrusion of settlei-s and 
miners upon the southern portion of this reservation, the President was 
authorized by act of June 1, 1872, to negotiate with the Shosbones for 
the relinquishment of that portion of the reservation lying south of the 
dividing ridge between the Big Popoagie and Little Wind Rivers,* and 
south of the forty-third parallel. In return for such relinquishment, the 
act contemi)lated the cession to them of lands lying north of, and adjacent 
to, their present reservation, equal in area to the lands so relinquished. 
Negotiations have accordingly been made, and the consent of the Indians 
to this relinquishment has been obtained, upon terms which will be 
stated in detail under the head of '* Legislation Proposed.'' 

But little advancement in civilization has been made by these Indians^ 
owing to their indisposition to labor for a living, and to the incessant 
incursions into their country of the Sioux and the Northern Arapahoes • 
and Cheyenues, with which tribes they have for many years been at 
war. The los/^es sustained from these incursions, and the dread which 
they inspire, tend to make the Shoshones unsettled and unwilling to 
remain continuously on the reservation. They therefore spend most of 
the year in roaming and hunting when they should be at work tilling 
the soil and improving their lands. Their agent says of them, in his 
annual report, that their views in regard to their mode of life have, of 
late, somewhat changed, they having consented to abandon their mi- 
gratory habits, and enter upon stock-raising and farming. There is one 
school at the agency, having an attendance of ten scholars, in charge of 
an Episcopal missionary as teacher. 

Under the treaty of July 3, 1868, these Indians receive limited annui- 
ties in clothing to the apiount of $13,874, (twenty-seven installments 
due,) and for beneficial objects $30,000, (eight installments due.) They 
are also furnished with various employes, and with iron and steel, at an 
expense to the Government of $8,800. Provision is also made for the 
payment of $50 (one installment due) to each of the ten persons who 
grow the most valuable crops. 

A portion of the Bannocks have, since the treaty of 1868, been visit- 
ing the agency of the Shoshones, and have received their annuity goods 
there. They belong, however, to the Fort Hall reservation, in Idaho, 
and will hereafter receive their annuity goods at that place. 

IDAHO. 

The Indian tribes in Idaho are the Nez Percys; the Bois6 and Bruneau 
Shoshones, and Bannocks ; the Coeur d'Al^nes and Spokanes, with sev- 
eral other small bands, numbering in the aggregate about 6,800 souls. 

Nez Percys, — The Nez Percys number 2,807, and have a reservation of 
1,344,000 acres in the northern part of the Territory. By treaties of 
1855 and 1863, they ceded to the United States a large body of land 
lyibg within the limits of the then Territories of Oregon and Washing- 
ton, and accepted their present diminished reservation, with certain 
annuities in consideration of the cession of the remainder. The tribe 
has long been divided into factions known as the " treaty" party and 
the "non-treaty" party, from disagreements arising out of the treaty 
made with them in 1863. Though the ill-feeling engendered has in a 
measure subsided, the "non-treaty" Indians, to the number of a few 
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bnnclred, still stand apart and accept no favors from the Government. 
These, with few exceptions, reside outside the reservation on Snake 
River and its tributaries, and cduse more or less trouble in a petty way 
to the white settlers. The Nez Percys generally have for many years 
been friendly to the whites, are quite extensively bngaged in agricul- 
ture, and may be considered well advanced in civilization. They show 
considerable interest in the education of their children, and have two 
schools in operation, with an attendance of 124 scholars. Under the 
treaties of June 11, 1855, and June 9, 1863, these Indians receive limited 
annuities, &c., (from seven to nine installments due,) as follows: For 
beneficial objects, $6,000 5 support of schools, pay of teachers, boarding 
and clothing children, &c., $7,300, and .salaries of head chief and two 
subordinate chiefs, $1,500. Employes of different kinds are also main- 
tained, at a cost, after including the repairs on buildings, purchase of 
medicine, &c., of $15,500 per annum. 

Shoshones arid Bannocks. — These Indians, numbering 1,037, the for- 
mer 516 and the latter 521, occupy a reservation in the southeastern 
part of the Territovy, near Fort Hall, formerly a military post. This 
reservation was set apart by treaty of 1868 and Executive order of July 
30, 1869, and contains 1,568,000 acres. The Shoshones on this reserva- 
tion have no treaty with the Government. Both bands are generally 
quiet and peaceable, and cause but little trouble; are not disposed to 
engage in agriculture, and, with some assistance from the Government, 
depend upon hunting and fishing lor subsistence. There is no school 
in operation on the reservation. Under the treaty of July 3, 1868, with 
the Shoshones and Bannocks, the Bannocks are entitled to limited an- 
nuities in clothing to the amount of $6,937, (twenty-seven installments 
due,) and for beneficial objects, $16,000, (seven installments due.) A 
physician, teacher, and other employes are also maintained for their 
benefit, at an expense to the Government of $6,800 per annum. Con- 
gress also appropriates annually for those Indians on the Fort Hall reser- 
vation, who have no treaty with the United States, and for other In- 
dians in Southeastern Oregon, the sum of $40,000, one-half of which is 
expended for the benefit of those residing on this reservation. 

Coeur (PAlSneSj &c, — The Coeur d' Alines, Spokanes, Kootenays, and 
Fend d'Oreilles, numbering about 2,000, have no treaty with the United 
States, but have a reservation of 256,000 acres set apart for their occu- 
pancy by Executive order of June 14, 1867, lying 30 or 40 miles north 
of the Nez Percys reservation. They are peaceable, have no annuities, 
receive no -assistance from the Government, and are wholly self-sustain- 
ing. These Indiahs have never been collected upon a reservation nor 
brought under the immediate supervision of an -agent. So long as their 
country shall remain unoccupied, and not in demand for settlement by 
the whites, it will scarcely be desirable to make a change in their loca- 
tion ; but the construction of the Northern Pacific Eailroad, which will 
probably pass through or near their range, may make it expedient to 
concentrate them. At present they are largely under the influence of 
Catholic missionaries of the Gceur d'Alfine Mission. ^ 

COLORADO, NEW MEXICO, UTAH, ARIZONA, AND NEVADA. 

The tribes residing in Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, Arizona, and Ne- 
vada are divided as follows : In Colorado, about 3,800 ; New Mexico, 
19,000; Utah, 10,000; Arizona, 25,000; and Nevada, 13,000. 
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COLORADO. 

The Indians residing in Colorado Territory are the Tabequacbe band 
of Utes, at the Los Finos agency, numbering 3,000,and the Yam pa, Grand 
Biver, and Uintah 'bands of the White Kiver agency, numbering 800. 
They are native to the section which they now inhabit, and have a res- 
ervation of 14,784,000 acres in the western part of the Territory, set 
apart for their occupancy by treaty made with them in 1868. The two 
agencies above named are established on this reservation, the White 
River agency being in the northern part, on the river of that name, and 
the other in the southeastern part. This reservation is mucli larger than 
is necessary for the number of Indians located within its limits, and as 
valuable gold and silver mines have been, or are alleged to have been, 
discovered in the southern part of it, the discoveries being followed by 
the inevitable prospecting parties and miners. Congress, by act of April 
23, 1872, authorized the Secretary of the Interior to enter into negqtia- 
tions with the Utes for the extinguishment of their right to the south 
part of it. The proceedings of the commission appointed pursuant to 
the provisions of this act will be found under the appropriate title in 
another portion of this report. Notwithstanding the present faihire of 
the efforts to this end, it is not doubted tha t the result will yet be secured ; 
and'inasmuch as trouble between the miners and Indians may occur at 
any time, the sooner the object is effected the better it will be for all 
concerned. 

A few of these Indians, who have declined to remove to and remain 
upon the reservation, still roam in the eastern part of the Territory, fre- 
quently visiting Denver and its vicinity, and causing some annoyance 
to the settlers by their presence, but committing no acts of violence or 
extensive depredations. The Indians of Colorado have thus far shown 
but little interest in the pursuits of civilized life or in the education of 
their children. A school is in operation at the Northern or White River 
agency, -with an attendance of 40 scholars. Steps are also being taken 
to open one at the Southern or Los Pinos agency. Under the treaties 
made with these Indians, October 7, 1863, and March 2, 1868, they are 
receiving limited annuities, &c., (from one to twenty-six installments 
due,) as follows : In goods, clothing, blankets, &c., $40,000, and in sub- 
sistence $40,000. Provision is also made for furnishing them with va- 
rious employes, shops, iron and steel, &c., at an expense to the Govern- 
ment of $11,940. 

NEW MEXICO. 

The tribes residing and roaming within the limits of New Mexico are 
the Navajoes, the Mescalero, Gila, and Jicarilla bands of Apaches, 
the Muache, Capote, and Weeminuche bands of Utes, and the Pueblos. 

Navajoes. — The Navajoes now number 9,114, an increaseof 880 over last 
years' enumeration. Superintendent Pope considers this increase to be 
mainly due to the return, duringthe year, of a number who had been held in 
captivity by the Mexicans. They have a reservation of 3,328,000 a€re8 
in the northwestern part of New Mexico and northeastern part of Ari- 
zona, set apart for them by treaty of 1868. These Indians are natives 
of the section of the country where they are now located. Prior to 1864 
ho less than seven treaties had been made with these tribes, which were 
successively broken on their part, and that, with but one exception, be- 
fore the Senate could take action on the question of their ratification. 
In 1864 the Navajoes were made captives by the military, and taken to 
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the Bosque Redondo reservation, which had been set apart for the 
Mescalero Apaches, where they were for a time held as prisoners of 
war, and then turned over to this Department. After the treaty of 1868 
had been concluded, they were removed to their present location, where 
they have, as a tribe, remained quiet and peaceable, many of them being 
engaged in agriculture and in raising sheep and goats. Of these they 
have large flocks, numbering 130,000 head, which supply them not only 
with subsistence but also with material from which they manufacture 
the celebrated, and, for warmth and durability, unequaled, Navajo 
blanket.* They also have a stock of 10,000 horses. These Indians are 
industrious, attend faithfully to their crops, and even put in a second 
crop when the first, as frequently happens, is destroyed by drought or 
frost. A point on the San Juan River about ninety miles from the 
present agency, and within the bounds of their reservation, has recently 
been selected for their farming operations, the valley ot that river being 
far better adapted for this puq)ose than the portions of the reservation 
heretofore cultivated. 

The reason for the non-occupation heretofore of this section of the re- 
serve has been found in their dread of war-parties from the Qtes, who 
also claim the country. A special agent has been appointed to take 
charge of the Indians who gather at this point. It is a matter of pro- 
found regret to the Department that on the 11th of June last James H. 
Miller, esq., agent for the Navajoes, while in the performance of duty 
connected with this very object, was surprised and murdered in his 
camp on the San Juan by two Ute Indians. 

One school is in operation on the reservation, witli an attendance of 
forty scholars. Thei^avajoes are receiving, under the provisions of their 
treaty of 18G8, limited annuities, (six installments due,) in clothing, or* 
material for clothing, $40,000, and in other beneficial objects, $14,000. 
Provision is also made for the employment of two teachers, at a cost to 
the Government of $2,000 per annum. Owing to the partial failure of 
their crops, from the causes already indicated, the Navyjoes have lor 
some years been partially subsisted, oft' and on, by the Government. 

Mescalero Apaches, — These 1 ndians, numbering about 830, are at i)resent 
located — not, however, upon a defined reservation secured to them — 
near Port Stanton, in the eastern part of the Territory, and range gen- 
erally south of that point. Prior to 1804 they were located on the 
Bos<|ue Redondo reservation, where they were quiet and peaceable until 
the Navajoes were removed to that place. Being unable to live in har- 
mony with the newcomers, they fled from the reservation, and until 
quite recently have been more or less hostile. They are now living at 
peace with the whites and conducting themselves measurably well. 
They have no schools, care nothing apparently about the education of 
their children, and are not to any noticeable extent engaged in farming 
or in any pursuit of an industrial character. These Indians have no 
treaty with the United States, nor do they receive any annuities. They 
are, however, subsisted in part by the Government and are supplied 
with a limited quantity of clothing when necessary. In addition to the 
Mescaleros proi)er. Agent Curtis reports as being embraced in his 
agency other Indians, called by him Aguas Nuevos, 440; Lipans, 350, 
(probably from Texas;) and Southern Apaches, 310, whose proper home 
is no doubt upon the Tularosa reservation. These Indians, the agent 

•The Navajo blankets are a wouderof patieut workmansbip, and often sell as high 
M$S0,«1U0, and 1150. 
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remarks, came from the Comanche country to his agency at rarious 
dates durinjr the past year. 

G^ila {sometimes called Southern) Apaches. — ^This tribe is composed of 
two bands, the Mimbres and Mogollons, and number about 1,200. They 
are warlike, and have for years been generally unfriendly to the Gov- 
ernment. The citizens of Southern New Mexico, having long sufi'ered 
from their depredatory acts, loudly demanded that they be removed, 
and, to comply with the wish of the people, as well as to prevent serious 
difficulties, and possibly war, it was a year or two since decided to pro- 
vide the Indians with a reservation distant from their old home and 
there establish them. With a view to that end a considerable number 
of them were collected early last year at CaJOiada Alamosa. Subse- 
quently, by Executive order dated November 9, 1871, a reservation was 
set apart tor them with other roving bands of Apaches in the Tularosa 
Valley, to which place 450 of them are reported to have been removed 
during the present year by United States troops. These Indians, 
although removed against their will, were at first pleased with the change, 
but, after a short experience of their new home, became dissatisfied, 
and no small portion left the reservation to roam outside, disregarding 
the system of passes established. They bitterly object to the location 
as unhealthy, the climate being severe and the water bad. There is 
undoubtedly much truth in these complaints. They ask to be taken back 
to Canada Alamosa, their old home, promising there to be peaceable 
and quiet. Of course nothing can be said of them favorable to the in- 
terests of education and labor. Such of these Indians as remain on the 
reservation are being fed by the Government. They have no treaty 
with the United States, nor do they receive annuities of any kin(}. 

Jicarilla Apaches. — These Indians, numbering about 850, have for 
several years been located with the Muache Utes, about G50 in num- 
ber, at the Cimarron agency, upon what is called "Maxwell's Grant,'' in 
Northeastern New Mexico. They have no treaty relations with the Gov- 
ernment, nor have they any reservation set apart for them. Efforts 
were made some years ago to have them, with the Utes referred to, 
remove to the large Ute reservation in Colorado, but without success. 
The Cimarron agency, however, has lately been discontinued, ^and these 
Apaches will, if it can be effected without actual conflict, be removed to 
the Mescalero agency at Fort Stanton. Four hundred Jicarilla Apaches 
are also rei)orted iw being at the Tierra Amarilla agency. The JicariUas 
have heretofore supported themselves by hunting, with such assistance 
as this Department has been able, without specific appropriations, to 
render them. 

Muache^ Weemxnv<ihe^ and Capote Utes — ^These bands, the Muache 
band, numbering about 650, heretofore at the Cimarron agency, and the 
other two bands, numbering 870, at the Abiquiu agency, are all parties 
to the treaty made with the several bands of Utes in 1808. It has been 
desired to have these Indians remove to their proper reservation in 
Colorado, but all efforts to this end have thus far proved futile. The 
discontinuance of the Cimarron agency may have the effect to cause the 
Muaches to remove either to that reservation or to the Abiquiu agency, 
now located at Tierra Amarilla, in the northwestern part of the Terri- 
tory. These three bands have generally been peaceable and friendly to 
the whites. Recently, however, some of them have shown a disposition 
to be troublesome, but no serious difliculty is apprehended. None of 
them api)ear disposed to work for a subsistence, preferring to live by 
the chase and on the bounty of the Government ; nor do they show 
any inclination or desire to have their children educated and taught 
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the habits and customs of civilized life. Declining to remove to and 
locate i)ermanently upon the reservation set apart S)r the Utes in Col- 
orado, they receive no annuities and participate in none of the benefits 
provided in the treaties of 18G3 and 1808 with the several bauds of Ute 
Indians referred to under the head of "Colorado.'' 

Pueblos. — The Pueblos, so named because they live in villages, num- 
ber 7,683. They have 439;664 acres of land confirmed to them by act of 
Congress of December 22, 1858, the same consisting of approved claims 
under old Spanish grants. They have no treaty with the United States 
and receive but litUe aid ixom the Government. During the past two 
years efforts have been made, and are still being continued, to secure 
the establishment of schools in all the villages of the Pueblos, for the 
instruction of their children in the English language. Five such schools 
are now being conducted for their benefit. 

The history of the Pueblos is an interesting one. They are the re- 
mains of a oiice powerful people, and in habits and modes of life are 
still clearly distinguished from all other aborigines of the continent. 
The Spanish invaders found them living generally in towns and cities. 
They are so described by Spanish historians as far back as 1540. They 
early revolted, though without success, against Spanish rule, and in the 
struggle many of their towns were burned and much loss of life and 
property occasioned. It would seem, however, that, in addition to the 
villagers, there were others, at that time living, dispersed, wliose reduc- 
tion to Pueblos was determined upon and made the subject of a decree 
by Charles V of Spain, in 1546, in order chiefly, as declared, to their 
being instructed in the Catholic faith. Under the Spanish government 
schools were established at the villages, the Christian religion was intro- 
duced and impressed upon the people, and the rights of property thor- 
oughly protected. By all thesfi means a high degree of civilization was 
secured, which was maintained until after the establishment of Mexican 
independence, when, from want of government care and support, decay 
followed, and the Pueblos measurably deteriorated, down to the time 
when the authority of the United States was extended over that coun- ' 
try; still they are a remarkable people, noted for their sobriety, industry, 
and docility. They have few wants, and are simple in their habits and 
moral in their lives. They are, indeed, scarcely to be considered In- 
dians in the sense traditionally attached to that word, and, but for their 
residence upon reservations patented to tbese bands in confirmation of 
ancient Spanish grants, and their continued tribal organization, might 
be regarded as a part of the ordinary pot>ulation of the country. There 
are now nineteen villages of these Indians in New Mexico. Each village 
has a distinct and organized government, with its governor and other 
officers, all of whom are elected annually by the people, except the 
cacique, a sort of high priest, who lu)lds his oflSce during life. Though 
nominally Catholics in religion, it is thought that their real beliefs are 
those of their ancestors in the days of Montezuma. A much-vexed ques- 
tion affecting the peace and prosperity of this people remains to be 
settled, and, it is hoped, will be determined without unnecessary delay, 
namely, whether they are citizens of the United States, or Indians, to 
whom the law of 1834, respecting trade and intercourse with Indian 
tribes, is applicable. Chief Justice Slough, of the United States first 
judicial district of the Territory of New Mexico, decided, in 1867, that 
their status was that of citizens. This decision will be found contained 
in Document No. 59, accompanying the annual report of this Office for 
1867, page 217. 
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UTAH. 

The tribes residing wholly or in part within the limits of Utah are 
the Northwestern, Western, and Goship bands of Shoshoues; the 
Weber, Yanipa, Elk Mountain, and Uiniah bands of Utes; the Timpa- 
nagos, the San Pitches, the Pah-Yents, the Piedes, and Hhebe-rechers, 
all, with the exception of the Shoshones, speaking the Ute language, 
and being native to the country inhabited by them. 

North western^ Wentern^ and Goship tShoshones. — These three bands of 
Shoshones, numbering together about 3,000, have treaties made with 
the Government in 1803. No reservations were provided to be set apart 
for them by the terms of said treaties, the only provision for their bene- 
fit being the agreement on the part of the United States to furnish them 
with articles, to a limited extent and for a limited term, suitable to their 
wants as hunters or herdsmen. Having no reservations, but little can 
be done for their advancement. They live in Northwestern Utah and 
Northeastern Nevada, and are generally inclined to be industrious, 
many of them gaining a livelihood by working for the white settlers, 
while others cultivate small tracts of land on their own account. Under 
the treaties referred to, the sum of $5,(M)0 is appropriated annually for 
the Northwestern bands, $5,000 for the Western bands, and $1,000 for 
the Goship bands. These items are to be appropriated for eleven years 
from the present time. The money is exi>ended for the benefit of the 
Indians, in accordance with the terms of the treaties. 

The Weber Utes, numbering about 300, live in the vicinity of Salt 
Lake City, and subsist by hunting, fishing and begging. The Timpa- 
nagos, numbering about 500, live south of Salt Lake City, and live by 
hunting and fishing. The San Pitches, numbering about 300, live, with 
the exception of some who have gone to*the Uintah Valley reservation, 
in the country south and east of the Timpanagos, and subsist by hunt- 
ing and fishing. The Pah- Vents number about 1,200, andt occupy the 
territory south of the Goships, cultivate small patches of ground, but 
live priiu-ipally by hunting and fishing. The Yampa Utes, Piedes, Pi- 
Utes, Elk Mountain Utes, and She-be-rechers live in the eastern and 
southern parts of the Territory. They number, as nearly as can be esti- 
mated, 5,200 ; do not cultivate the soil, but subsist by hunting and fish- 
ing, and at times by depredating in a small way upon the white set- 
tlers. They are warlike and migratory in their habits, carrying on a 
petty warfare pretty much all the time with the southern Indians. 
These bands of Utes have no treaties with the Unitc^d States ; they re- 
ceive no annuities, and but very little assistance from the Government. 

The Uintah Utes, numbering 800, are now residing upon a reserva- 
tion of 2,039,010 acres in Uintah Valley, in the northeastern corner of 
the Territory, set apart for the occupancy of the Indians in Utah by 
Executive order of October 3, 1861, and by act of Congress of May 5, 
1864. This reservation comprises some of the best farming land in Utah, 
and is of sufficient extent to maintain all the Indians in the Terri- 
tory. Some of the Indians located here show a disposition to engage 
in agriculture, though most of them still prefer the chase to labor. 
No steps have yet been taken to open a school on the reservation. The 
Uintah Utes have no treaty with the United States, but jin appropria- 
tion averaging about $10,000 has been annually made for their civUiza- 
tion and improvement since 1863. 

In resi>ect to the Indians of Utah it may be said generally that the 
time will soon come when they must, in the interest of peace and set- 
tlement, be constrained to go upon the Uintah reservation, or such 
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other reservation as shall be set apart for them by Executive order or 
congressional action, and be strictly held there by military force, should 
that ^e found necessary* It is even a fair question whether the present 
condition of thiugs should be allowed to continue through another sea- 
son. 

ARIZONA. 

The tribes residing in the Territory of Arizona are the Pimas and 
Maricopas, Papagoes, Mohaves, Moquis, and Orivas Pueblos, Yumas, 
Yavapais, Hualapais, and different bands of the Apaches. All are na- 
tive to the districts occupied by them, respectively. • 

Fimas and Maricopas, — ^These, said to have been in former years 
"Village" or "Pueblo" Indians, number 4,342, and occupy a reserva- 
tion of 64,000 acres set apart for them under the act of February 28, 
1859, and located in the central part of the Territory, on the Gila River. 
They are, and always have been, peaceful, and loyal to the Government ; 
are considerably advanced, according to a rude form of civilization, and, 
being industrious, and engaged quite successfully whenever the condi- 
tions of soil and climate are favorable, in farming operations, are nearly 
self-sustaining. The relations of these bands with the neighboring 
whites are, however, very unfavorable to their interests, and the condi- 
tion of affairs is fast growing worse. The difficulty arises out of the 
fact of the use, and, probably, the improvident use, by the whites above 
them, of the water of the Gila River, by which they are deprived of all 
means of irrigating their lands. Much dissatisfaction is manifested on 
this account, and the result is, so far, that many of the Indians have 
left the reservation and gone to Salt River Valley, where they are making 
a living by tilling the soil, not, however, without getting into trouble at 
this point also with the settlers. 

It is seriously in contemplation by the Department to secure their re- 
moval to the Indian Territory. Before, however, any authority or ap- 
propriation for this purpose is asked from Congress, the minds of the 
Indians will be influenced to desire the change. Instructions to this 
effe<rt have been given to the agent and superintendent in charge. 

The Pimas and Maricopas are greatly interested in the education 
of their children. Two schools are in operation on the reservation, 
with an attendance of 105 scholars. These tribes have no treaty with 
the United States, and receive but little assistance from the Govern- 
ment. 

Papagoes. — These Indians, numbering about 5,000, are of the samei 
class, in some respects, as the Pueblos in New Mexico, living in villages, 
cultivating the soil, and raising stock for a support. They have no re- 
servation set apart for their occupancy, but inhabit the southeastern 
part of the Territory. Many of them have embraced Christianity, and 
they are generally well-behaved, quiet, and peaceable. They manifest a 
strong desire to have their children educated, and steps to this end have 
been taken by the Department. These Indians have no%treaty relations 
with the United States, and receive no assistance from the Government. 
The expediency of assigning to the Papagoes a reservation, and con- 
centrating them where they can be brought within the direct care and 
control of the Government, is under consideration by the Department. 
There seems to be no reason to doubt that, if so established and once 
supplied with implements and stock, they would become in a short time 
not only self-sustaining, but prosperous. It was in contemplation years 
ago to set apart a reservation for them at San Xavier, so as to include 
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the venerable church built there by their ancestors, and it may yet be 
advisable and practicable to establish them at that point. 

Mohaves. — These Indians have a reservation of 75,000 acres^ located 
on the Colorado Biver, and set apart for them and other tribes in the 
vicinity of said river, under the act of March 3, 1865. The Mohaves 
number about 4,000, of whom only 828 are on the reservation, the rest 
either roaming at large or being fed at other reservations in the Territory. 
An irrigating canal has been built for them at great expense, but farm- 
ing operations have not as yet proved very successful. Over 1,100 acres, 
however, are being culti vat-ed by the Indians. The crops consist of corn, 
melons, and pumpkins. These Indians show but little progress in civil- 
ization. The parents objecting to the education of their children, no 
schools have been put in operation on the reservation, a« they could be 
conducted only on a compulsory system. The Mohaves have no treaty 
stipulations with the United States, but they are partly subsisted and 
are largely assisted in their farming operations from the general incideu- 
tal fund of the Territory. 

Yumas. — These Indianef number probably 2,000. They inhabit the 
country near the mouth of the Colorado River, but belong to the reser- 
vation occupied by the Mohaves. They refuse, however, to remove to 
the reservation, and gain a scanty subsistence by planting and by cut- 
ting wood for steamers plying on the river. Many of them remain 
about Arizona City, performing menial services for tl^e whites, and grati- 
tifying their inveterate passion for gambling. They have no treaty 
with the United States, and receive but little assistance from the Gov- 
ernment. 

Hualapais. — These Indians, numbering about 1,500, inhabit the coun- 
try near the Colorado Eiver, north of the Mohaves, ranging a consider- 
able distance into the interior. They have been and still are more or 
less hostile. Those who are quiet and peaceable are, with members of 
other bands of Indians, being fed by the Government at Camps Mc- 
Dowell, BeaPs Spring, and Date CreeL 

Yavapais and Apaches. — ^These Indians are estimated to number from 
8,000 to 12,000, the lower estimate being the more reasonable. Their 
ranging grounds are in the central, northern, and eastern parts of the 
Territory. Most of them have long been hostile to the Government, 
committing numerous robberies and murders. Earnest efforts have been 
made during the past year to settle them on reservations, three of which, 
viz. Camp Apache, Camp Grant, and Camp Verde, were set apart for 
their occupancy by Executive order, dated November 9, 1871. These 
efforts, however, have not resulted very successfully, the Indians occa- 
sionally coming upon the reservations in large numbers, but leaving 
without permission^ and, indeed, defiantly, whenever so disposed, often- 
times renewing their depredations before their supplies of Government 
rations were exhausted. Many of the bands of this tribe (if it can be 
called a tribe, habits, physical structure, and language all pointing to a 
great diversity in origin among the several bands) are seemingly incor- 
rigible, and wilfhardly be brought to cease their depredations and mas- 
sacres except by the application of military force. Such as remain on 
the reservations set apart for them are being subsisted and cared for by 
the Government : the others have now, as this Office understands from 
the dispatches or the department commander, been turned over to the 
military, to be dealt with by that branch of the service. For further 
particulars respecting these Indians, reference is made to the accom- 
panying reports of General O. O. Howard, special commissioner; of 
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Saperintendent Bendell, and of the agents in charge of the reservations 
set apart for the Apaches. 

NEVADA. 

The tribes residing in 2Tevada are Pah-Utes, Pi-TJtea, Washoes, Sho- 
shones, and Bannocks, and are native to the districts inhabited by them 
respectively. 

Pah' Ut€8. — These Indians* numbering about 6,000, inhabit the western 
part of the State. Two reservations have been set apart for them, one 
known as the Walker Eiver, the other as the Pyramid Lake reserva 
tion, containing each 320,000 acres. These Indians are quiet and friendly 
to the whites, are very poor, and live chiefly upon fish, game, seeds, 
and nuts, with such assistance as the Government from time to time 
renders them. They show considerable disposition to labor; and those 
on the reservations, especially the Walker Eiver reservation, are culti- 
vating small patches of ground. The Pyramid Lake reservation affords, 
in addition, excellent fishing, and the surrounding settlements a ready 
market for the catch, over and above what the Indians require for their 
own consumption. 

No schools hav e been established for these Indians. They have no 
treaty relations with the Government, and receive no annuities, but are 
assisted as much as possible from the small amount of $15,000 annually 
appropriated for the service in Nevada. This sum has proved inade- 
quate to properly provide for the Indians in this State. 

Pi-Utea. — The Pi-Utes, numbering probably 2,500, inhabit the south- 
eastern part of the State. They have no reservation set apart for them, 
nor have they any treaty with the United States. They roam about at 
will, are very destitute, and obtain a living principally by pilfering 
from the whites, although a few of them are engaged in a small way in 
farming. But very little can be done for these Indians by the Govern- 
ment in their present unsettled condition. They should be brought 
upon one of the reservations set apart for the Indians in Nevada, or 
upon the Uintah reservation in Utah, where they could receive suitable 
care and proper instruction in the arts of civilized life. 

Wdshoes. — These Indians, numbering about 500, are a poor, miserable, 
and debauched people, and spend most of their time among the white 
settlements, where they gain some supplies of food and clothing by 
menial services. They have no reservation and no treaty, are not in 
charge of any agent of the Government, and vice and disease are rap- 
idly carrying them away. 

8ho9hones. — The Shoshones are a portion of the Northwestern, West- 
ern, and Goship bands referred to under the head of " Utah.'^ Those 
roaming or residing in .the eastern part of Nevada number about 2,000. 
The remarks made respecting their brethren in Utah will equally apply 
to them. 

Bannocks. — ^The Bannocks roaming in the northeastern part of the 
State number, probably, 1,500, and are doubtless a portion of the people 
6f that name ranging in Eastern Oregon and Southern Idaho. They 
have no treaty with the Government nor any reservation set apart for 
them, and are not in charge of any United States agent. They should, 
if possible, be located upon the Fort Hall reservation in Idaho, where 
some steps could be taken to advance them in civilization. 

THE PACIFIO SLOPE. 

The Indians on the Pacific Slope are divided as follows : In Wash- 
mgton Territory, about 14,000 ; in Oregon, 12,000; in California, 22,000. 
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WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 

The tribes residing in Washington Territory are the Nisqually, Payal- 
Inp, and other confederate tribes ; the D' Wamish and other allied bands ; 
the Makahs ; the S'Klallams ; the Qui-nai-elts, and Qui-leh-utes ; the 
Yakamas; the Chehalis, and other allied tribes; and the Colville, 
Spokanes, Ooeur d' Alines, Okanagans, and others. 

Nisqually^ Fuyallup^ and oth^s. — These Indians, numbering about 
1,200, have three reservations containing, as per treaty of I80J:, 26,776 
acres, situated on the Nisqually and Puyallup Rivers, and on an island 
in Puget Sound. Some of these Indians are engaged in farming, and 
raise considerable wheat, also potatoes and other vegetables. Many 
are employed by the farmers in their vicinity, while others still are idle 
and shiftless, spending their time wandering from place to place. One 
school is in operation on the Puyallup reservation, with an attendance 
of eleven scholars. Under the treaty of December 26, 1854, they are to 
receive annually for a limited period, (two installments due,) $1,000 in 
beneficial objects; and are furnished with an agricultural and industrial 
school, at a cost of $1,500 to the Government, and also with teachers, 
physician, farmer, and other employes, at an expense of $6,700 per 
annum. 

jy Wamish and others, — The D' Wamish and other allied tribes number 
3,600, and have five reservations, containing in all 41,716 acres, set 
apart by treaty made with them in 1855, and located at as many points 
on Puget Sound. Many of these Indians, particularly those residing 
on the Lummi reservation, are industrious farmers, raising all the pro- 
duce necessary for their support, and owning a large number of cattle, 
horses, hogs, &c. 5 while others are either employed by the neighboring 
white farmers or engaged in lumbering on their own aecount. They are 
generally Christianized, most of them members of the Catholic Church. 
One school, with 57 scholars, is iu Operation on the Tulalip reservation, 
where all the Government buildings are located. This school has had 
a remarkable degree of success, as reported by the agent and by disin- 
terested visitors. Under the treaty of January 22, 1855, made with 
these bands, they are to receive annually for a limited number of years, 
in beneficial objects, $6,000, (two installments due, after which they 
become entitled to $4,000 annually for five years,) are supplied with an 
agricultural aud industrial school, at an expense of $3,000 per annum, 
and are also to be provided with certain employes and shops, the sala- 
ries and support of which cost the Government annually $5,100. 

Makahs. — ^These Indians number 604, and have a reservation of 
12,800 acres set apart by treaty made with them in 1855, and located 
at the extreme northwest corner of the Territory. They are a bold, 
hardy race, not inclined to till the soil fora support, but depending princi- 
pally upon fishing and the taking of fur-seal for their livelihood. One 
school is in operation among them, with an attendance of 16 scholars. 
Under the treaty of January 31, 1855, they receive for a certain number 
of years (seven installments due) $1,000 in beneficial objects, and are 
supplied with an agricultural and industrial school, at a cost of $2,500 
annually, and with certain employes and shops, the salaries and sup- 
port of which cost the Government $5,100 per annum. 

SKlallains, — These Indians, numbering 919, have a reservation of 
4,000 acres, set apart by treaty made with them in 1855, and located on 
what is known as " Hood's Canal.^ Some of them are engaged, in a small 
way, in farming, and others are employed in logging for the neighbor- 
ing saw-mills. Their condition generally is such that their advance^ 
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meiit in civilization must necessarily be slow. A school has been estab- 
lished on the reservation, and is attended by 22 scholars. Under the 
treaty made with these Indians January 26, 1855, appropriations are 
made annually, for their benefit, as follows: For beneficial objects, 
$2,400, (two installments due, after which they become entitled to 
$1,600 annually, for five years ;) for support of an agricultural and 
industrial school, including pay of teachers, $2,500 ; for the employment 
of certain mechanics and laborers, $4,600, and for the support of shops, 
$500. Thf^se benefits are to continue for twenty years from the date of 
the treaty. 

Qui-nai-elts, Quileh-utes^ Hohs^ and Quits. — These Indians number 520, 
and have a reservation of 25,600 acres in the extreme eastern part of 
the Territory, and almost wholly isolated from white settlements, set 
apart under a treaty made with them July 1, 1855. But one of the four 
tribes mentioned, the Qui-nai-elts, live upon the reservation; the others 
reside at different points along the coast, northward from the reserva- 
tion. These declare that they never agreed to sell their country, 'and 
that they never knowingly signed any treaty disposing of their right to 
it. The bottom laud on the reservation is heavily timbered, and a great 
deal of labor is required to clear it; but, when cleared, it produces good 
crops. Many of the Indians, though in the main fish-eaters, (the Qui- 
nai-elt River furnishing them with salmon in great abundance,) are culti- 
vating small patches, and raise suflficient vegetables for their own yse. 
One school is in operation on the reservation, with an att^^ndance of 15 
scholars. Under the treaty referred to, appropriations are made annu- 
ally, for the benefit of these Indians, as follows : For beneficial objects, 
$1,000, (two installments due, after which they are to receive $700 
annually for five years ;) for the support of an agricultural and industrial 
school, and pay of teacher, $2,500-; for the employment of a blacksmith, 
former, carpenter, and physician, $4,100, and for the support of shops, 
$500. These appropriations, with the exception of the first, are to be 
n.ade for twenty years from the date of the treaty. 

Yakamas, — The Yakamas number 3,000, and have a reservation in the 
southern part of the Territory, containing 783,360 acres set apart for 
thera by treaty of June 9, 1855. These Indians belong to numerous 
bauds, confederated under the title of Yakamas. Many of them, under 
the able management of their present agent, have become noticeably 
advanced in civilization, and are good farmers or skilled mechanics. 
The manual-labor school at the Yakama agency has been a complete 
success, and of incalculable benefit in imparting to the children a prac- 
tical knowledge of farming and of the different mechanical arts. Their 
principal wealth is in horses, of which they own 12,000. The fact that 
the reservation for these Indians is locate east of the Cascade Mount- 
ains, away from all contact with the whites, has doubtless tended, in 
a great measure, to make this what it is — the model agen6y on the 
Pacific slope; though to this result the energy and devotion of Agent 
Wilbur have greatly contributed. Churches have been built on the 
reservation, which are well attended, the services being conducted by 
native preachers. There are at present two schools, with an attendance 
of 44 scholars. Under the provisions of the treaty made with these 
Indians in 1855, appropriations, to continue for a limited number of 
years, are made annually for their benefit, as follows: For beneficial 
objects, $6,000, (two installments due, after which they are to receive 
$4,000 annually for five years;) for the support of schools, pay of 
teachers, purchase of books, &c., $4,700; for employes of different kinds, 
$12,600 ; for keeping in repair shops, mills, hospitals, and agency-build- 
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ings, &c., $1,600; and for salary of head chief, $500. These appropria- 
tions, with the exception of the first item, are to continue twenty years 
from the date of the treaty. 

Chehali^ and others^ remnants of tribes^ and parties to no treaty with the 
Government — ^Theae Indians number about 600, and have a raservation 
of 4,322 acres in the eastern part of the Territory, set apart for them by 
Executive order of July 8, 1864. A considerable portion of the land in 
this reservation is excellent for agricultural purposes, and quite exten- 
sive crops are being raised by the Indians of the Ohehalis tribe. None 
of the other tribes for whom the reservation was intended reside upon 
.it, declining to do so for the reason that they do not recognize it as 
their own, and fear to prejudice their claims to other lands by so doing. 

All these Indians have horses and cattle in abundance. They are in- 
dustrious, and being good field-hands, those of them who do not farm 
on their own account, find ready employment from the surrounding 
farmers, their services always commanding the highest wages. Having 
no treaty relations with the Government, no direct appropriations are 
made for their benefit. They, however, receive some assistance from 
the general incidental fund of the Territory. The Indians herein re- 
ferred to as not living upon the reservation, are of the Cowlitz, Chinook, 
Shoalwater Bay, and Humboldt tribes. Thev profess to desire a home 
at the mouth of the Humboldt and Chinoose Rivers, where they origi- 
nated. 

Colville and other tribes. — These Indians, numbering 3,349, occupy the 
northeastern portion of the Territory. They have no treaty relations 
with the Government, and, until the present year, have had no reserva- 
tion set apart for them. They are now, however, to be established, 
under an order of the President, of July 2, 1872, in the general sectiou 
of the Territory where they now are, upou a tract which is bounded 
on the south and east by the Columbia River, on the west by the Oki- 
nakane River, and on the north by British Columbia. The tribes for 
whom this reservation is designed are known as Colvilles, Okinakanes, 
San Poels, Lake Spokanes, C(Bur d'Aleues, Calispells, and Methows. 
Some of these Indians, however, have settled upon valuable tracts of 
land, and have made extensive improvements, while others, to a con- 
siderable number, have begun farming in a small way at various points 
within the district from which it is proposed to remove their respective 
tribes. It is doubtful whether these individuals will voluntarily remove 
to the reservation referred to, which is some distance west of their 
present location. It is proposed, therefore, to allow such as are engaged 
in farming to remain where they are, if they so desire. Owing to the 
influx of whites into the country thus claimed or occupied by these 
Indians, many of them have been crowded out, and some of them have 
had their own unquestionable improvements forcibly wrested from them. 
This for a time during the past summer caused considerable trouble, 
and serious difficulties were apprehended ; but thus far peace has been 
preserved by a liberal distribution among them of agricultural imple- 
ments, seeds, blankets, &c. No funds are appropriated specially for 
these Indians, such supplies and presents as are given them being ftir- 
Dished from the general incidental fund of the Territory. 

OBEOON. 

The tribes residing in Oregon are the Umatillas, Cayuses, Walla- 
Wallas, Wascoes, Molels, Chasta Scotans, Coosas, Alseas, Klamath, 
Modocs, and Wal-pah-pee Snakes, besides numerous other small bauds. 
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They are all native to the country. Ou account of the great number of 
small tribes and bands in this State, the number of tribes and bands 
parties to the same treaty being in some cases as high as ten or fifteen, 
these Indians will be treated of, and the remarks concerning them will 
be made, under the heads of the agencies at which they are respectively 
located. 

Umatilla agency, — The tribes located at this agency are the Uma- 
tillas, Cayuses, and a portion of the Walla- Wallas, and number 837. 
They have a reservation of 512,000 acres, situated in the northeastern 
part of the State, set apart for them by treaty of June 9, 1855. This 
reservation is very fertile, and, as usual in such cases, has attracted the 
cupidity of the whites. A proposition was made last year, under the 
authority of Congress, to have the Indians take land in severalty, or 
sell and remove to some other reservation. The Indians, however, in 
the exercise of their treaty rights, refused to accede to this proposition. 
These Indians are successfully engaged in agricultural oi)eration8, are 
nearly self-supporting, and may be considered, comparatively speaking, 
wealthy. It is gratifying to state that the introduction of whisky by 
whites upon this reservation, and its sale to the Indians, has, during 
the last year, received a decided check through the vigilance of A^ent 
Comoyer in causing the arrest and trial of four citizens for a violation 
of the law in this respect. All the parties charged were convicted, and 
are now in prison. This is especially worthy of note, from the fact that 
it is always exceedingly difficult to obtain con\ictions for such dealing 
with Indians in any section of the country. There is one school in oper- 
ation ou the reservation, with an attendance of 27 scholars. A manual- 
labor s<ihool is also very much needed. Under the treaty of 1855, appro- 
priations are being made annually for the benefit of these Indians, as 
follows ; For beneficial objects, $4,000 ; for the salaries and subsistence 
of certain employes, including a physician and teachers, $11,200; for 
the purchase of tools, medicines, books, and stationery for schools, re- 
pairs of buildings, &c., $3,000; and for salary of each of the head chiefs 
of the three tribes named, $500. These benefits are to continue for 
seven years from date. f 

TFaiiw /Springs agency. — The Indians atf this agency, known as the 
" Confederated tribes and bands of Indians in Middle Oregon," com- 
prise seven bands of the Walla- Walla and Wasco tribes, numbering 626, 
They have a reservation of 1,024,000 acres, located in the tjentral part of 
the State, set apart for them by the treaty of June 25, 1855. Though 
there is but little really good land in this reservation, many of the In- 
dians, by reason of their industry, have succeeded measurably in their 
fEirming operations, and may be considered as self-sustaining. In mor- 
als -they have greatly improved, so that polygamy, the buying and 
selling of wives, gambling, and drunkenness have ceased to be common 
among them, as in the past. There are some, however, who are dis- 
posed to wander off the reservation, and lead a vagabond life. But 
little advancement has been made in education among these Indians. 
One school is in operation at the agency, with an attendance of 51 
scholars. Under the treaty made with these bands in 1855, they receive 
an annuity, in beneficial objects, for a limited period, of $4,000, (two in- 
stallments still due,) after which they are entitled to $2,000 annually, 
for five years. Employes are also maintained for their benefit, at an 
annual expense of $9,100. The head chief is paid $500 per annum by 
the Government. 

Grand Ronde agency. — ^The Indians at this agency comprise the Mol- 
alla,Olackama,Calapooia, Molel, Umpqua, Rogue River, and other bands, 
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seventeen in all, with a total popnlation of 870. The reservation upon 
which these bands are located, is in the northwestern part of the State. 
It contains 69,120 acres, aud was set apart for their occupation by treaty* 
of January 22, 1855, with the Molallas, Clackamas, &c., aud by Executive 
order of June 30, 1857. Some portions of this reservation are well 
adapted to grain-raising, though much of it is rough aud heavily tim- 
bered. An allotment of land in severalty has been directed to be 
made, much to the gratification and encouragement of the tribes. These 
Indians are inclined to industry, and show commendable zeal in culti- 
vating their farms, growing crops which compare favorably with those 
of their white neighbors. Their customs and habits of life also exhibit a 
marked imi)rovement. One school is in operation, with an attendance 
of 50 scholars. Under the treaty of January 22, 1855, with ^he Mol- 
allas, Clackamas, &c., a limited annuity (two installments still due) of 
$5,500 in beneficial objects is provided for the bands parties to that 
treaty. By the treaty made with the Molels, December 21, 1855, pro- 
vision is made for a manual-labor school for the benefit of that tribe, at 
a^ annual expense to the Government of $3,000. The treaty of Novem- 
ber 29. 1854, with the Umpquas aud Calapooias provided for a limited 
annuity (two installments still due) in beneficial objects of $1,000, and 
for salary of teacher, purchase of books, &c., at an expense to the Gov- 
ernment of $1,450 per annum. The Cow Creek Band of Umpquas have 
a limited annuity of $550, (one installment still due,) in blankets, cloth- 
ing, &c., by treaty of September 19, 1853; and the Rogue River band, 
under treaty of September 10, 1853, also a limited annuity of $3,000, 
(two installments still due,) in blankets, clothing, farming utensils, and 
stock. 

Slletz agency. — The Indians at this agency are the Clia^ta Scotons amd 
fragments of fourteen other bands, called generally Coast tribes, jaum- 
bering altogether about 2,500. These Indians, including those at the 
Alsea sub-agency, have a reservation of 1,100,800 acres set apart for 
them by treaty of August 11, 1855, which treaty, however, has never 
been ratified, although the reservation is occupied by the Indians. They 
were for a long time much averse to labor for a support; but recently 
they have shown more dispdBition to tbllow agriculture, although tradi- 
tionally accustomed to rely chiefly upon fish for food. Many already 
have their farms well fenced and stocked, with good, comfortable dwell- 
ings and out-houses erected thereon. There is no reason why they 
should not. in time, become a thoroughly prosperous people. The fail- 
ure to make allotments of land in severalty, for which surveys were 
commenced in 1871, has been a source of much uneasiness to the Indians, 
and has tended to weaken their confidence in the good intentions of the 
Government. One school is in operation on the reservation, with an 
attendance of 20 scholars. None of the tribes or bands at this agency 
have any treaty relations with the United States, unless it may be a few 
members of the Kogue Kiver band, referred to under the head of. the 
Grand Ronde agency. All the assistance rendered these Indians is out 
of funds appropriated for th^gen^eral incidental expenses of the service 
in Oregon. 

AUtea sub-agency. — The Indians at this sub-agency are theAlseaa, Coo- 
sas, Sinselans, and a band of Umpquas, numbering in all 300, and are lo- 
cated within the limitsof thereservatiou referred to under the head of the 
Siletz agency^ The remarks made about the Indians at the Siletz agency 
will generally apply to the Indians of this sub-agency. The Coosaa, 
Sinselans, and Umpquas are making considerable advancement in agri- 
culture, and, had they advantages of instruction, would rapidly acquire 
a proficiency in the simpler mechanical branches of industry. The Al- 
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seas are not so tractable, and exhibit bat little desire for improvement. 
All the assistance they receive from the Government is supplied out of 
the limited amount appropriated for the general incidental expenses of 
the service in Oregon. 

Klamath agency. — ^The Indians belonging to this agency are the Kla- 
maths, and Modocs, and the Yahooskiu, aAd Wal-pahpee bands of 
Snakes, numberingaltogetherabout4,000, of whom only 1,018 are reported 
at the agency. They have a reservation containing 768,000 acres, 6et 
apart for them by the treaty of October 14, 1864, and by Executive order of 
March 14, 1871, situated in the extreme southern portion of the State. 
This reservation is not well adapted to agriculture. The climate is cold 
and uncertain, and the crops are consequently liable to be destroyed by 
frosts, it is, however, a good grazing country. Although this reserva- 
tion is, comparatively speaking, a new one, the Indians located upon it 
are making commendable progress, both in farming operations and in 
lumbering. A part of the Modocs, who belong by treaty to this agency, 
and who were at one time located upon the reservation, have, on ac- 
count of their troubles with the Klamaths— due principally to the over- 
bearing disposition of the latter — ^left the agency and refuse to return to 
it. They desire to locate upon a small reservation by themselves. 
Under the circumstances, they should be permitted to do this, or else be 
allowed to select a tract on the Malheur reservation. There is no school 
at present in operation for these Indians. Under treaty of October 14, 
18G4,with the Klamaths, &c., appropriations for their benefit are being 
made for a limited number of years, as follows : For beneficial objects, 
$5,000, (three installments still due, after which they become entitled 
to $3^000 annually for five years ;) for keeping in repair the mills,* shops, 
and buildings, $1,000; for purchase of tools, materials for mills and 
shops, and lK>oks and stationery for school, $1,500 ; and for salaries and 
subsistence of various employes, including physician and teachers, $9,600. 
The Wal-pah-pee band of Snakes, under the treaty made with that 
band August 12, 1865, have a limited annuity (nine installments still 
due) in benefical objects of $1,200. 

Malheur reservation. — ^This reservation set apart by Executive order 
of September 12, 1872, is situated in the southeastern part of the State. 
Upon this it is the intention of the Department eventually to locate all 
the roving and straggling bands in Eastern and Southeastern Oregon, 
which can be induced to settle there. As no funds are at the disposal of 
the Department with which to make the necessary improvements, and 
to provide temporary subsistence for Indians removed, the work has 
not yet been fairly commenced. The Indians who should be collected 
upon this reservation are now a constant source of annoyance to the 
white settlers. They hang about the settlements and military posts, 
begging and stealing, and unless some prompt measures be taken to 
bring them under the care and control of an agent of the Government, 
serious trouble may result at any time. Congress should make the neces- 
sary appropriation during the coming session to maintain an agent for 
the^e Indians, to ei*ect the agency buildings, and to provide subsistence 
for such as may be collected and remain upon the reservation. 

Indians not upon reservations, — ^There are a number of Indians, proba- 
bly not less than 3,000, " renegades," and others of roving habits, who 
have no treaty relations with the Government, and are not in charge of 
iwiy agent. The tribal names of some of these are the Glatsops, Nestu- 
cals, Tillamooks, Nehalims, Snakes, and Nez Percys. The "renegades," 
such in fact and so called, roam on the Columbia River, and are of consid- 
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erable annoyance to the agents at Warm Springs and Umatilla; others, 
the Snakes, 200 in number, are upon the edge of the Grande Ronde 
reservation. These live by hunting and tishiug, and profess to desire 
to have lands allotted to them, and a school provided for their children. 
The Nez Percys, belonging in Idaho, to the estimated number of 200, 
are found in Wallowa Valley, in the eastern part of the State. Tb^y 
claim that they were not parties to the treaty with the Nez Percys tribe 
ye^s ago; that the valley in which they live has always belonged to 
them, and they strenuously oppose its settlement by the whites. 

CALIFORNIA. 

The tribes in California are the Ukie, Pitt River, Wylackie, Concon? 
Redwood, Humboldt, Hoonselton, Miscott, Siah, Tdle, Tejon, Qoahuila, 
King's River, and various other bands and tribes, including the "Mission 
Indians,'' all being native to the country. 

Boufid Valley agefwy. — The Indians belonging to this agency are the 
Ukies, Concons, Pitt Rivers, Wylackies, and Redwoods, numbering in 
all 1,700. The number has been increased during the pa«t year by 
bringing in 1,040 Indiausi collected in Little Lake and other valleys. A 
reservation containing 31,083 acres has been set apart per act of April 
8, 1864, and Executive order of March 30, 1870, in the western and 
northern part of the State, for these Indians, and for such others as may 
be induced to locate thereon. The lands in the reservation are very 
fertile, and the climate admits of a widely varied growth of crops. More 
produce being raised than is necessary for the subsistence of the Indians, 
the proceeds derived from the sale of the surplus are used in purchasing 
stock and work animals, and for the further improvement of the reser- 
vation. Several of the Indians are en^gaged in cultivating gardens, 
while others work as many as twenty-live or thirty acres on their own 
account. 

The Indians on this reservation are unifonnly quiet and peaceable, 
notwithstanding that they are much disturbed by the white trespassers! 
Suits, by direction of the Department, were commenced against such 
trespassers, but without definite results as yet, the Attorney-General 
having directed the United States district attorney to suspend proceed- 
ings. Of this reservation the Indian Department has in actual posses- 
sion and under fence ouly about 4,000 acres, the remainder being in the 
possession of settlers, all clamorous for breaking up the i^eservation and 
driving the Indians out. Superintendent Whiting suggests that legis- 
lation be had by Congress in the matter without delay. 

The Indians at this reservation have shown no especial disposition to 
have their children educated, and no steps were taken to that end until 
in the summer of 1871, when a school was commenced. There is now- 
one school in operation, with an attendance of 110 scholars. These In- 
dians haveuo treaties with the Government, and such assistance as is ren- 
dered them in the shape of clothing, &c., is from the money appropriated 
for the general incidental expenses of the Indian service in the State. 

Moopa Valley agency. — The Indians belonging to this agency are the 
QLumboldts, Hoonsoltons, Miscolts, Siahs, and several other bands, 
numbering 725. 

A reservation was set apart per act of April 8, 1864, for these and 
such other Indians in the northern part of the State as might be in- 
duced to settle thereon. This reservation is situated in the northwest- 
ern part of the State, on both sides of the Trinity River, and contains 
38,400 acjres. As a rule, sufficient is raised on the reservation to supply 
the wants of the Indians. These Indians are quiet and peaceable, and 
are not disposed to labor on the reservation in common, but will work 
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iudnstrionsly when allowed to do so on their own individual •account. 
One school is in operation on the reservation, with an attendance of 74 
scholars. Havinp: no treaty rehitions with the United States, and, con- 
sequently, no regular annjuities appropriated for their benefit, the gen- 
eral incidental fund of the State is used so far as may be necessary, and 
so far as the amount appropriated will admit, to furnish assistance in the 
shape of clothing, agricultural implements, seeds, &c. Besides these, 
their agent has a general supervisory control of certain Klamath Indi- 
ans, who live adjacent to the reservation and along the banks of the 
JOauiath River. These formerly belonged to a reservation bearing their 
name, which was, years ago, abandoned in consequence of the total de- 
struction of agency buildings and improvements by flood. They now 
support themselves chiefly by hunting and fishing, and by cultivating 
small patches in grain and vegetables. It is recommended by the Su- 
perintendent of Indian Affairs for California that the Hoopa Valley res- 
ervation be extended so as to include these Indians. 

Tule River farm or agency, — The Indians located at this point are the 
Tales and Manaches, numbering 374. About sixty miles from the 
agency reside several hundred King's Eiver Indians, who are in a 
wretched and destitute condition. They desire to be attached to the 
agency, and have in the past received occasional supplies of food from it. 

The agency is located in the central i)art of the State, and consists of 
a farm of 1,280 acres, lease<l from T. P. Maden, at an annual rental of 
$1,920, with about 500 acres of (xovemment land adjoining. This land 
is very productive, but the drought prevailing generally for several 
years past in that section of the State has rendered the crops almost 
entire failures. In my opinion the farm now leased from Mr. Maden 
should be purchased by the Government, or another location should be 
selected for the Indians locateil at this agency, in order that improve- 
ments necessary to be made in the successful prosecution of farming, 
operations may be made upon Government land, or land owned by the 
Indians, instead of upon private proi>erty. These Indians are gradually 
improving; are quite proficient in all kinds of farm-work, and show a 
good disposition to cultivate the soil on their own account. There is 
one school in operation at the Tule River farm, with an attehdance of 
37 scholars. Assistance is on occasion rendered these Indians out of 
the general incidental fund of the State. 

Indians 7wt on reservations. — In addition to the Indians located at the 
three agencies named, there are probably not less than 20,000, including 
the Mission Indians, so called, the Coahuilas, Owen's River, and others 
in the southern part of the State and those on the Klamath, Trinity, 
Scott, and Salmon Rivers, in the northern part. The Mission Indians, 
having been for the past century- under the Catholic missions estab- 
lished OD the California coast, are tolerably well advanced in agricul- 
tnre, and compare favorably with the most highly civilized tribes of the 
Bast. The Coahuilas and others inhabiting the southeastern and east- 
ern i>ortlons of the State, and those in the north, support themselves 
by working for white settlers, or by hunting, fishing, begging, and. 
stealing, except, it may be, a few of the northern Indians, who go occa- 
sionally to the reservations and the military posts in that section for 
assistance in the way of food. 

There are also about 4,000 Owen's Eiver and Manache Indians east of 
the Sierras, whom the settlers would gladly see removed to a reservar 
tion, and brought under the care of an agent. The Department has- 
under consideration the propriety of establishing a new reservation, 
upon which shall be concentrated these and numerous other Indians, in 
which event the Tule River agency could advantageously be discontinued. 
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The following tabular statement exhibits the 

Statememt exhibiting the nameB and looation$ of Indian a^enoies, and the number of Indians^ 

agency f at date of 



7 

.8 

9 

*10 

/ll 

.le 

tl3 
14 
15 

!16 



Xame of agenoj. 



New York . 
Michij^an . . 
La PoiDte. . 
Chippewa.. 
I Green Bay. 



Sac and Fox . . . 

Saute© 

Wiunebago 

Oraaba 

Pawnee 

Great Nemaha.. 



Otoe 

Kickapoo 

Pottawatomie. 

wKansaa 

Quapaw 



Neosho 

Sao aad Fox 

Kiowa 

, Wichita 

I Upper Arkanaaa. 

Cherokee 

I Choctaw 

Creek 

' Seminole 

I YanktoD 

i Siswton 

Devil's Lake 

Upper Miflsonit . . 

Whetstone 

Cheyenne River. . 

Grand Eiver 

Red Cloud 

Ponca 

Blaokfeet 

Milk River 



Crow 

Flathead 

Temporary . . 

Fort Hall . . . . 
NeePorc68... 
Wyoming — 
White River . 



Loa Pinos 

Uintah Valley 

Navajo 

Meacalero Apache. 
Tlerra Amarilla. . . 



Talaroaa . 
Cimarron. 



Pneblo 

Pima and Miuioopa. 

P»P»go 

Colorado River 

Moqnis Pneblo 

Camp Grant 

White Mountain... 

Camp Verde 

Walker River 

PahUte 



Location of agency. 



Foreatville, N. Y 
Detroit, Mich... 
Bayfield, Wia... 
White EartM^nn 
Green Bay, Wia 



Toledo, Iowa. . 

Nehraaka 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 



...do 

Kansas 

...do 

...do 

Indian Territory. . 



...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Dakota . . . 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

..do 

Wyoming. 
Dakote... 
Montana.. 
...do 



o4 
Tribes embraced in agency. . u S 



.do. 
.do. 
.do. 



lOolio 

...do 

Wyoming 
Colorado .. 



...do 

Utah 

New Mexico . 
...do 

...do 



.do. 
.do. 



...do... 
Arizona . 

...do... 

...do... 

...do... 
...do... 
....do... 

...do... 
Nevada . 

...do... 



Senecaa, or New York Indiana. . . . 

Ottawas and Chippewas 

Chippewas of Lake Saperior 

Chippewas of the Mississippi 

Menomoneea, Oneidas, Stock- 
bridges. 

Sacs and Foxes in Iowa 

Santee Sioux 

Winnebaeoes 

Omahas J 

Pawnees 

Sacs and Foxes of the Missouri 
and lowas. 

Otoesand Missooriaa 

Kickapoos 

Pottawatomies, Prairie band 

Kan saw or Khws 

Quapaws, Senecas. Shawnees, Ml- 
amies, Wyandotts, Kaskaskios, 
Weaa,Peorias, and Piankeshaws. 

Oaages 

Sacs and Foxes of the Mississippi . 

Kiowas, Comanohcs, and Apaches. 

Wichitas and con fodf rated bands 

Cheyeunes and Ai-apahoes 

Cherokees 

Choctaws and Chiokaaaws 

Creeks .' 

Semiuoles 

Yankton Sioux 

Sisseton and Wahpeton Sioux .... 

SiHseton and Walipeton Sioux 

Sioux 

Sioux 

Sioux 

Sioux i 

Sioux 

Poncaa 

Blackfeet, Bloods, and Piegans 

As8lnal>oine8.Gros Ventres, Sioux, 
River Crowe. 

Crows, (Monntaiii) 

Flatheads and confederate tribes. 

Bannocks, Shoshones, and Sheep* 
Eaters. 

Bannocks and Shoshonea 

Nez Perots \ 

Shoshones 

Utes, Grand River, Yampa, and 
Uintah bands. 

Utes, Tabeqnachc band 

Utea, Uintah band 

Nav^oes 

Mescalero Apaches 

Utes, Capote, and Weominuche 
band. 

Southern or GiJa Apaohee 

Utes, Muache band and Jicarilloe 
Apaches. 

Pueblos 

Pimos and Maricopas 

Papagoes 

Monaves , 

Moquis Pueblos 

Apaches 

Apaches 

Apaches 

Pah.Utes 

Pi'Utea, Southeastern Nevada. 



5,070 
8,914 
5,150 
6,455 
2,871 

275 

065 
1,440 

969 
9,447 

313 

464 

890 
400 
598 



3,956 

463 

5,490 

1.950 

3,500 

18,000 

22,000 

1:^,295 

2, 398 

2.000 

1,49G 

720 

3,000 

5.000 

5,000 

6,000 

7,000 

r35 

7,500 

5,565 

2,700 

1,460 

677 

1,000 

2,807 

1,037 

800 

3,000 
800 

9,114 
830 

870 

525 
1,250 

7,683 

4,342 

5,000 

4.000 

3,000 

400 

900 

500 

6,000 

2,500 
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organization of the Indian serrice in the field. 

the number and does of tfmploySs, and the aggregate annual oom^en$ation of employ^, at each 
laet quarterly report. 
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Statement exhibiting the names and looatiofis of Indian agendea, and the 



Name of agency. 



Round Yalley . . 
Hooper valley . . 

Tale River 

TTmatilla 

Warm Springs . 
Grand lionde... 

Silote 



AliM»a 

Klamath ... 
Payalhip.. 

Tulalip 

Neei h Bay 
Skokumish 
Qninaiclt. . 
Yakama... 
Chebalis . . . 
ColviUe... 



I 



Location of agency. 



Cnliforuia . 

...do 

...do 

Oregon 

do 

...do 



.do. 



...do 

... do 

Washington 
do ....... 



do . 
.do . 
.do . 

do. 

do. 

do. 



Tribes embraood in agency. 



Ukies and other bands 

Haraboldt« and other bands 

Tuloa and other banda 

TJmatillas, Cayuses, Walla- Walla«, 

Walla- Wallas and Wascoes 

Molallae, Clackamas, and other 

bauds. 
ChastA Scoions and fourteen other 

bands. 

Alseas and other bands 

Klamaths, Modocs, and Snqkos . . . 
Nisnuallys, Puyallups, an<l others 

DWamiith and other bands 

Makahs 

S'Klallaros, Skokomisb, and others 
C)ninaielt8 Qai-loh-ates,and others. 

Yakamas 

Cbehalis and others 

Cohilles and other tribes 



1,700 
7-25 
371 
837 
62ti 
870 

2,500 

300 

4,000 

l.-iOO 

3,600 

G04 

919 

5-20 

3,000 

600 

3,349 
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jumder of Indiana^ the number and clais of employAj ^c. — Continaed. • 
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The aggregate number of employes of all grades oonnex^ted with the 
eight superinteudencies of Indian affairs is 24, whose annual compensa- 
tion is $25,230. They are distributed as follows : Northern^ 2 clerks, 1 
messenger, total compensation $2,630 ; Central^ 2 clerks, total tompen- 
sation $2,600; New Mexico^ 2 clerks, 1 interpreter, 1 porter, 1 teamster, 
total compensation $3,680 ; Washhigton^ 2 clerks, 1 interpreter, 1 mes- 
senger, total compensation $4,500 ; Oregon^ 2 clerks, total compensation 
$3,000; Ca{t/bmia,2 clerks, 1 porter, tot^l compensation $3,780; Arizona^ 
1 clerk, 1 interpreter, 1 teamster, total compensation $3,300, and Mantanaj 
1 clerk, 1 porter, total compensation $1,740. 

THE INDIAN SEBVICE AND THE EELIGIOUS SOCIETIES. 

For the year preceding the passage of the act of July 16, 1870, all 
superintendents of Indian affairs and Indian agents, with the exception 
of those for the States of Kansas and Nebraska, were officers of the 
Army assigned to duty under the orders of the Indian Office. In the 
two States named, however, the superintendents of Indian affairs and 
Indian agents had been for somewhat more than a year appointed by 
the Executive upon the recommendation of the two Societies of Friends, 
the appointees being in all cases recognized members of one or the other 
of those religious bodies, and, while duly subordinate and responsible 
in all official respects to the Indian Office, maintaining close correspond- 
ence with committees of their respective societies appointed for that 
purpose. So fortunate were the results of this system of appointment in 
Kansas and Nebraska considered, that when, under the provisions of the 
18th section of the act of July 15, 1870, it became necessary to relieve 
officers of the Army from this service, it was decided by the Executive 
that all the agencies thus vacated in the remaining States and the 
Territories should be filled by appointment upon the recommendation of 
some religious body; and to this end the agencies were, so to speak, 
apportioned among the prominent denominational associations of the 
country, or the missionary societies representing such denominational 
views ; and these associations or societies were thereupon requested to 
place themselves in communication with the Department of the Interior, 
to make nominations to the position of agent whenever a vacancy should 
occur within the list of the agencies assigned them respectively, and in 
and through this extra-official relationship to assume charge of the in- 
tellectual and moral education of the Indians thus brought within the 
reach of their influence. The reason formally announced for this some- 
what anomalous order of appointment was the desirableness of securing 
harmony between agents and missionaries, complaints having be- 
come general that, in the frequent change of agents, no missionary 
effortscould long be carried on at any specified agency withoutencounter- 
ing, sooner or later, from some agent of different religious views or of 
no religious views, a degree of opposition or persecution which would 
necessarily extinguish such missionary enterprise and even destroy 
the fruits of past labors. When it is remembered that efforts of this 
kind must, to aehieve valuable results, be continued for many years, con- 
fidence being a plant of slow growth in savage breasts, and the hope of 
the missionary being almost universally founded on the education ot 
the rising generation, while, in fact, Indian agents were under the old 
political regime changed every few months, or every two or three years 
at the longest, it will readily be seen that the chances of missionary en- 
terprises being cut off in the flower were far greater tiian the chances 
of continuance and success. Such indeed had been the general history 
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of these efforts among the Indians of North America, and it may fairly be 
said that almost the only enterprises of this kind which have secured a 
permanent footing are those which preceded the Government control of 
the Indians, and which had founded themselves on the confidence and 
sympathies of the natives too strongly to be shaken by official hostility 
or neglect 

While, however, the importance of securing harmony of feeling and 
concert of action between the agents of the Government and the mis- 
sionaries at the several agencies, in the matter of the moral and reli- 
gious advancement of the Indians, was the single reason formally given 
for placing the nominations to Indian agencies in the hands of the 
denominational societies, it is, perhaps, not improper to say that the 
Executive was also influenced by the consideration that the general 
character of the Indian service might be distinctly improved by taking 
the nomination to the office of agent out of the domain of politics and 
placing it where no motives but those of disinterested benevolence 
eonld be presumed to prevail. 

The following schedule exhibits the present apportionment of Indian 
agencies among the several religious association^ and missionary socie- 
ties. The figures refer to the number of Indians embraced in the sev- 
eral agencies: 

FriendSj (Hicksite,) the Northern superintendency and the agencies 
therein, viz: Great Nemaha, 313; Omaha, 969; Winnebago, 1,440; 
Pawnee, 2,447; Otoe, 464; and Santee Sioux, 965 ; all located within 
the State of Nebraska. 

FriendSj (Orthodox,) the Central superintendency and the agencies 
therein, viz : Pottawatomie, 400 ; Kaw, 290 ; Kickapoo, 598 ; all located 
in Kansas ; and Quapaw, 1,070 ; Osage, 4,000 ; Sac and Fox, 463 ; 
Shawnee, 663; Wichita, 1,250; Kiowa, 5,490; and Upper Arkansas, 
3,500; ail located in the Indian Territory. 

Baptist, the Cherokee, 18,000 ; Creek, 12,300, in the Indian Territory ; 
Walker River, 6,000; and PiUte, 2,500, in Nevada; and Special, 3,000, 
in Utah. 

Presbyterianj the Choctaw, 16,000; and Seminoles, 2,398, in the Indian 
Territory; Abiquiu or Tierra Amarilla, 1,920; Navajo, 9,114; Mesca- 
lero Apache, 830; Tularosa, or Southern Apache, 1,200, in New Mexico 
Territory : Moquis Pueblo, 3,000, in Arizona Territory ; Nez Perc6, 
2,807, in Idaho Territory ; and Uintah Valley, 800, in Utah Territory. 

Christian^ the Pueblo, 7,683, iq New Mexico ; Neeah Bay, 604, in 
Washington Territory. 

Methodist, Hoopa Valley, 725 ; Bound Valley, 1,700 ; and Tule River, 
374, in California ; Yakania, 3,000 ; Skokomish, 919 ; Quinaielt, 520, in 
Washington Territory; Warm Springs, 626; Siletz, 2,500; and Kla- 
math, 4,000, in Oregon ; Blackfeet, 7,500 ; Crow, 2,700 ; and Milk River, 
19,755, in Montana Territory; Fort Hall, 1,037, in Idaho Territory ; and 
Michigan, 9,117, in Michigan. 

CcUholiCj Tulalip, 3,600 ; and Colville, 3,349, in Washington Territory; 
Grand Ronde, 870; Umatilla, 837, in Oregon; Flathead, 1,780, in Mon- 
tana Territory ; Grand River, 6,700 ; and Devil's Lake, 720, in Dakota 
Territory. 

Be/armed Dutchj Colorado River, 828 ; Pima and Maricopa, 4,342 ; 
Gamp Grant, 900; Camp Verde, 748; and White Mountain, or Camp 
Apache, 1,300, in Arizona Territory. 

Congregational^ Green Bay, 2,871 ; and Chippewas of Lake Superior, 
5,150, in Wisconsin ; and Chippewas of the Mississippi, 6,455, in Min- 
nesota. 
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Protestant Episcopal^ Whetstone, 5,000 ; Ponea, 735 ; Upper Missouri, 
2,547; Fort Berthold, 2,700 ; Cheyenne River, 6,000; Yankton, 1,947; 
and Red Cloud, 7,000, in Dakota Territory ; and Shoshone, 1,000, in 
Wyoming Territory. 

American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions^ Sisseton. 1,496, 
in Dakota Territory. 

Unitarian^ Los Pinos, 3,000; and White River, 800, in Colorado Ter- 
ritory. 

Lutheran^ Sac and Fox, 273, in Iowa. 

Recapitulation. 

The Hieksite Friends have in their charge 6 agencies, with 6,59S In- 
dians; Orthodox Friends, 10 agencies, with 17,724 Indians ; Baptists, 
5 agencies, with 40,800 Indians ; Presbyterians, 9 ageucies, with 38,069 
Indians; Christians, 2 agencies, with 8,287 Indians; Methodists, 14 
ageucies, with 54,473 Indians; Catholics, 7 ageucies, with 17,856 Indi- 
ans; Reformed Dutch, 5 agencies, with 8,118 Indians; Congregation- 
alist, 3 agencies, with 14,476 Indians; Episcopalians, 8 agencies, with 
26,929 Indians; the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, 1 agency, with 1>496 Indians; JJnitarians, 2 agencies, with 3,80^) 
Indians; Lutherans, 1 agency, with 273 Indians. 
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THE INDIANS AND THEl RAILROADS. 



The following ure the railroads which pass through Indian reserva- 
tions, and by which the interests of the Indians are, or may be, af- 
fected. 

TIIE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 

By act of Jnly 2, 1864, entitled **An act granting lands to aid in 
the construction of a railroad .ind telegraph-line from Lake Snperior to 
Paget Sound, on the Pacific coast, by the northern route," this corpo- 
ration was authorized to construct a railroad between the points named, 
and it was provided in the second section of this act that " the United 
States shall extinguish, as rnpidly as may be consistent with public 
l>olicy and the welfare of said Indians, the Indian titles to all lands 
falling under the operation of this act, and acquired in the donation to 
the [road] Earned in this bill." The first tract of country through which 
the line of this road passes to which the Indians have claim is that lying 
between theEedPiver of the North on the east and the James River on the 
west. The claim of the Sisseton and Wahpeton bands of Sioux Indians 
to this territory is recognized by the treaty of 1867. By act of June 7, 
1872, it was made the duty of the Secretary of the Interior to examine 
and report to Congress what title or interest the said bands of Sioux 
Indians have to this territory, and what compensation should be pai.d 
them therefor. The proceedings of the commission appointed in pur- 
suance of this act, and the recommendations of the Office thereon, will 
be found under the appropriate titles of this report. 

To the lands upon the line of this road between the James River and 
the Missouri, no Indian tribe is known to have title. This whole tra<*t 
is, however, ** Indian country '' within the meaning of the intercourse 
act of 1834, and the same is true of the lauds upon this road from the 
western bank of the Missouri to the eastern border of the Territory of 
Idaho, except as the road (as its line is at present understood at this 
Office) is to pass through the Jocko reservation in Western Montana, 
established by the provisions of the treaty of July 16, 1855, for the Flat- 
heads and other Indians. Between the same two points the line of road 
also passes through the reservation of the Arickarees, Mandans, and 
Gros Ventres, which, however, has only the authority of an Executive 
order, (April 12, 1870.) Further on, the line of the road passes north of 
and near to the reservation established for the Mountain Crow Indians, 
by the treaty of May 7, 1868. West of Idaho to the Pacific coast the 
fine of the road does not intersect any Indian reservation. 

So far as operations in construction of this road have been carried on, 
no serious difficulty has yet been encountered with any of the Indians. 
The Sisseton and Wahpeton bands, by the treaty of 1867, ceded to the 
ynited States the right to constr-uct railroads through their country, 
and these Indians have manifested no opposition to the construction of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. West of the Missouri River objections have 
een made by various Sioux Indians, members of the Ogallala, Brul6, 
nd other bands, and by the Northern Oheyennes and Arapahoes, and 
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surveying and working parties have been loudly threatened by the^e 
Indians. The proceedings of the commission, of which the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Interior, Hon. B. R. Oowen, was chairman, and 
which visited this section of the country during the past summer for 
the especial purpose of removing the objections of the Indians to the 
progress of the road, will l>e found elsewhere. The most unfortonate 
feature of the situation is the premature withdrawal of the surveying 
party and its military escort from the headwaters of the Yellowstone 
Eiver, in October last, in the face of threatening demonstrations from 
some small but noisy bands of Sioux from the Grand River and Lower 
agencies. The agent for the Crows, who are the true allies of the Gov- 
ernment in this matter, desiring the construction of the railroad ■ as 
a barrier against their inveterate enemies, the Sioux, reports that this 
has caused a great depression among that people, being taken as an 
indication of the weakness of the Government. It is also known from 
other quarters that the more turbulent of the Sioux are proportionately 
elated and encouraged in their opposition. But, notwithstanding the 
naturally critical chamcter of this enterprise, and the misadventare 
accompanying its first st<^p across the Missouri, it is believed that the 
road will \ye enabled to proceed to completion as rapidly as its finances 
will permit, with nothing worse than threats on the part of the Indians, 
the stami>eding and running off of loose stock belonging to engineer- 
i!ig and construction parties, and occasional firing into camps at night 
by small parties of Indians wishing to be thought particularly heroic 
As previously stated, the number of Indians between the projected 
line of this road and the British possessions, is approximately 36,000, 
and the number between the same line and the Union and Central 
Pacific Railroads, on the south, 92,000. 

In each of the treaties concluded severally with the Cherokees, the 
CreekvS, and the Choctaws and Chickasaws, in 1866, the right of way is 
granted to one railroad, authorized by Congress, running north and 
south, and to one running east and west. By decision of the Secretary 
of the Interior, of May 21, 1870, the road to run from north to south 
through the countries of the tribes named was determined to be what is 
now known as the 

MISSOURI, KANSAS AND TEXAS RAILWAY. 

This railroad enters the Indian Territory on the west side of the 
Neosho River, and near to the same, extends southward through the 
Cherokee country, crossing the Arkansas River a few miles west of 
Fort Gibson, passes through the Creek country, crossing the forks of 
the Canadian River a few miles above their junction, and passes still 
south through the Choctaw and Chickasaw country, crossing the Red 
River a few miles below Preston. Its course after its emergence in 
Texas is"not of consequence in this connection. This road is finished 
to within a few miles of the Red River, and is being rapidly completed. 
Its construction has been attended with little or no difficulty in its re- 
lations with the Indians; but at some of the towns springing up on the 
line of the road, desperate white characters have congregated in large 
numbers, causing great excitement and alarm to the Indians, as well ^ 
inflicting much actual mischief. As is elsewhere narrated, it was in one 
instance found necessary to invoke the aid of the military forces of the 
Department of the Missoun, and with their assistance to deal summarily, 
under the act of 1834, with gangs of desperadoes, who threatened the 
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peace of the Territory, and even defied the authority of the United 
States Government. 

13o far, only one road running east and west in this Territory has been 
recognized by the Department. This is the 

ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC RAILROAD, 

which enters the Territory at the northeast part, running through the 
corner of the Shawnee reserve, thence southwesterly through the Wy- 
andott reservation, crossing the Neosho River just below the junction 
of Spring Eiver, thence west in the Cherokee country to a junction with 
ibe Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway at Venita. The road has been 
completed only to or a little beyond the latter point, but the location of 
its route thence to the Canadian River, as well as of a branch easterly 
from that point to the western boundary-line of Arkansas, at or near the 
town of Van Bureu, (the latter being authorized by the act of incorpo- 
ration of July 27, 18G6,) has been recognized and confirmed by the De- 
partment. 

In addition to the inevitable infiux and congregation of desperadoes 
and outlaws at the successive termini of these two roads through the 
Indian Country, and at all principal points along their completed routes, 
(in which respect the history of the progress of the Union and the Cen- 
tral Pacific* Railroads is only repeated,) the result of their construction 
has been to attract new attention to the Indian Territory ; and not only 
has it required persistent action on the part of this Department to pre- 
vent the reservations of the several tribes from being lawlessly overrun 
by trespassers from the adjoining States, but it has been felt to be the 
duty of the Commissioner to take a position strongly, promptly, and ag- 
gressively against the propositions made, and seeking the aid of Con- 
gress for their consummation, to break down the barriers raised in sol- 
emn treaties, and to open up this last home of the Indian to indiscrimi- 
nate white settlement. In this position it is my sincere hope that the 
incumbent of this Office may ever stand, until it shall be shown that the 
treaties with these tribes liave heretofore been wrongly read, or that 
national honor and conscience do not require faith to be kept with the 
feeble and the defenseless. 

The tenth article of the treaty of 1859 with the Kansas tribe of 
Indians contains the provision that ''•railroad companies, when the lines 
pass through the lands of said Indians, shall have right of way, on the 
payment of a just compensation therefor in money." In accordance 
with these provisions, the contract was authorize<l by this Department 
June 12, 1869, with 

THE UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, SOUTHERN BRANCH, 

now Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway, for right of way across the 
lands of said In<lians in Kansas, and the purchase of ties therefrom. 

On the 3d day of June, 1870, the President approved a permit given 
by the chiefs of the Oneida tribe of Indians to the 

GREEN BAY AND LAKE PEPIN RAILWAY COMPANY, 

authorizing them to construct and complete its road across their reserva- 
tion in the State of Wisconsin. 
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The ninth article of the treaty of 1854 with the Sac and Fox Indians of 
the Missouri, and the tenth article of the treaty of the same year with 
the lowas, contain a provision that when th^ linea of railroads necessa- 
rily puss through the lands of tliese Indians, they shall have right of 
way on the payment of a just compensation therefor in money. These 
provisions are continued in force by the treaty of 1861 with these Indians. 
In accordance with these provisions a contract with the 

ATCHISON AND NEBRASKA RAILROAD C03IPANY 

was concluded October 14, 1870, with authority from this Office for the 
right of way across that portion of the reservation of the lowas which 
lies in Kansas, and, on April 10, 1871, for right of way across that part 
of the same reservation which lies in Nebraska. 

It is provided, in the eleventh article of the treaty of 1854 with the 
Otoes and Missourias, " thajb all the necessary roads and highways and 
railroads whi(;h may be constructed as the country imj>roves, and the 
lines of which may run through their land west of the Big Blue River, 
shall have the right of way through the reservation, a just compeasa- 
tioii being made tlierefor in money." 

Under authority from this Bureau, a contract was concluded May 28, 
1872, with the 

O^IAHA AND SOUTHWESTERN RAILWAY- COMPANY, 

for the right of wny through that part of the reservation in IS'ebraska, 
and on the same date with the 

f 

MANHATTON AND NORTHWESTERN RAILROAD COMPANY 

for right of way through that portion of the same reservation which 
lies in Kansas. 

THE" UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, 

authorized by act of Congress approved July 2, 18G4, has been com- 
pleted from Omaha, in Nebraska, to Ogden, in Utah Territory, where it 
connects with the Central Pacific, vhich has been completed from that 
point to Sacramento, California. 

The Indians located or ranging on or near the line of these roads are 
as follows : The Onmhas and the Winnebagoes have reservations on the 
west bank of the Missouri Kiver, some seventy-live miles north of the 
eastern terminus of the Union Pacific Railroad. It is not probable that 
these Indians ever come in close proximity with this road, unless it is 
when engaged in their annual autumn bufialohunt, upon the plains 
west and southwest of their reservation. They are, however, peaceable 
and well-disposed, and there is no danger that, should they at any time 
during such hunts cross the line of the railroad, they would interfere 
in any way with stations, trains, or passengers. 

About one hundred miles west of the Missouri River, near the rail- 
road, is the Pawnee reservation, embracing 288,000 acres, occupied by 
about 2.400 Indians, who, though at war with certain other Indian tribes, 
are of the same character and disposition with the Omahas as respects 
the whites. 

Between this point and Ogden the railroad passes through no Indian 
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reserve, bnt between the Pawnee reserve and the Rocky Mountains, 
particularly in tbe country near the North Fork of the Platte, Spotted 
Tail's baud and other Sioux Indians range in their hunting expeditious 
across the line of the road, but have never done any injury. 

About one hundro(f and twenty miles to the north of the road from 
Cheyenne is the temporary agency for the Ogallala Sioux, under Red 
Cloud. These Indians, though frequently insolent and mutinous, have 
shown DO such disposition as would make them dangerous to the rail- 
road, even though a large military force were not lying between them 
and it. 

The reservation for the eastern band of the Shoshones and Bannocks 
in Wyoming, established under the provisions of the treaty of July 3, 
1868, is within one hundred miles of the line of the railroad, as is also 
the reservation known as the Fort Hall reservation, for tlie Shoshones 
and Bannocks, in Idaho. The Uintah reservation, south of the line of 
the road, about fifty miles from the road, and probably one hundred 
and fifty miles east of Salt Lake City, is the only Indian reservation in 
Utah Territory. None of the occupants of any of these reservations 
interfere in any manner with the railroad, nor is it probable that many 
of them ever visit its line. At some distance from the line of the Cen- 
tral Pacific there are, in Nevada, two Indian reservations, one north of 
the road, known as the Pyramid Lake reservation, and one south of it, 
known as the Walker River reservation, both of which reservations are 
occupied by Pah-Utes, who do not interfere with the operations of this 
road. 

In general it may be said of this, the central transcontinental line, 
that no Indians have seriously interfered with its operations at any 
time since its completion. As already stated, the number of Indians 
located or ranging between the road and the proposed route of the 
Northern Pacific is approximately 92,000, and the number between the 
road and the proposed southern route, 61,000. 

THE KANSAS PACIFIC RAILWAY 

has been completed and under operation for several years past, between 
Kansas City, Missouri, and Denver, Colorado. No serious trouble with 
Indians has occurred at any time in the operations of this road. It 
runs through no Indian reservation, but passes near a reservation for 
the Prairie band of Pottawatomies, about seventy-five miles west of 
the Missouri Kiver. Thi^ reservation embraces 77,357 acres, and is 
occupied by about four hundred Indians, who are entirely peaceable. 
No other Indians visit the line of this road, except as bands of Sioux 
or Northern or Southern Cheyennes and Arapahoes occasionally cross 
the track in passing from one part of the country to another, while 
npou their hunting expeditious. 

THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AJJD SANTA F^ EAILKOAD COMPANY 

have constructed a railroad from Atchison, in Kansas, extending south- 
west, crossing the Kansas Eiver at Topeka to the Arkansas Eiver near 
the mouth of the Little Arkansas River; thence along the north 
hank of the Arkansas Eiver to Fort Dodge. It is proposed to complete 
this road to Sante F6, New Mexico. It passes through no Ijidian reser- 
vation, and is visited by no Indians except the Southern Cheyennes and 
Arapahoes, who range at times across the track in the vicinity of Fort 
Dodge. 
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which lias been before referred to as having right of waj' through the 
Indian Territory, and as having beefi completed t<\ Venita, in the Chero- 
kee country, was further authorized, by the act of July 27, 1866, to con- 
struct its line from a point on the Canadian River to the town of 
"Albuquerque, on the River Del Norte, and thence, by the way of the 
Agua Frio, or other suitable pass, to the headwaters of the Colorado 
Chiquito, and thence along the thirty-fifth parallel of latitude, as near 
as may be found most suitable for a railway route, to the Colorado 
River, at such point as may be selected by said company for crossing; 
thence, by the most practicable and eligible route, to the Pacific." By 
the eighteenth section of said act of 1866, 

THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD 

of California is authorized to connect with this road near the boundary- 
line of said State. In passing from the point on the Canadian River 
determined by this company, to Albuquerque, the former railroad would 
pass through the reservation of the Kiowas and Comanches, established 
for these Indians under the provisions of the treaty of October 21, 1867, 
and, in passing from Albuquerque to California, would pass near the 
reservation of the Navajoes, which is in Arizona and New Meicico, 
established by the provisions of the treaty of June 1, 1868, and would 
probably pass through Camp Verde reservation, for the Apaches in 
Arizona. It is not known whether the immediate construction of this 
road is being proceeded with or not. The present attitude of some of 
the Indians on the proposed line of the same is not very favorable for 
peaceable operations. At the same time the Government can in no way- 
better strengthen itself in its attitude toward the Indians than by favor- 
ing and forwarding the railroad by all reasonable and proper means, 
certainly, at the least, by strong and sufficient escorts and garrisons to 
enable the road to go on as rapidly as its finances will allow. The i>p8i- 
tion of the Government toward the Kiowas and Comanches and the 
Apaches, and the steps proposed to be taken with them in case of further 
hostilities, have been elsewhere freely spoken of. As previously stated, 
the number of Indians between this proposed route and the Union and 
Central Pacific Kailroads on the north is 61,000, and the number between 
the road and Mexico on the south, 85,000. 

What is now known as the 

TEXAS AND PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 

is authorized, by the act of March 3, 1871, to construct a road 
"from a point at or near Marshall, county of Harrison, State of 
Texas; thence, by the most direct and eligible route, to l)e 
determined by said company, near the thirty-second parallel of north 
latitude to a point at or near El Paso ; thence, by the most direct and 
eligible route, to be selected by said company, through New Mexico and 
Arizona, to a point on the Kio Colorado, at or near the southeastern 
boundary of the State of California; thence, by the most direct and 
eligible route, to San Diego, California, to Ship's Channel, in the Bay of 
San Diego, in the State of California." It is understood that this rail- 
road is being rapidly constnicted. The line, as defined by the act of in- 
corporation, does not pass through any Indian reservation as at present 
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established, bat will probably cut in two the reservation proposed by 
General Howard for the Apaciies in Southeastern Arizona. How this will 
immediately affect our relations with the Indians can only be conjectured ; 
but it will, jis all railroads entering the Indian Country eventually must, 
settle the Indian question in that quarter. Indians cannot fight near a 
railroad. Their paltry, flabby, grass-fed ponies cannot long keep ahead 
of American horses, fed liberally with grain, and the latter point, upon 
which all Indian fighting at last turns, is secured by the proximity of a 
railroad. 

This Office is advised that there has been constructed, under territo- 
rial sanction, a ''narrow-gauge" railroad from Denver to Pueblo, in 
Colorado Territory, and that the proposed termination of said road is 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. This line passes through no Indian reservation — 
that for the various bands of Ute Indians in Colorado, (treaty of March 2, 
1868,) lying west of the one hundred and seventh meridian of longitude 
(west from Greenwich,) while the line of this road is east of 105°. Occasion- 
ally parties of these Indians may pass across tbe line df this road, in 
Colorado, but such as are likely to do so are peaceable and well-disposed, 
and will do no injury to track or trains. As the road enters New M(?xieo, 
roving bauds of the Cimmarron, Jicarilla, and Muache Apaches will 
be found to range in the vicinity, and to cross the track at many points. 
These Indians are. not wholly well-disposed, but the railroad is more 
likely to be the means of taming them, than they the agents of obstruct- 
ing or harming the road. 

In closing this chapter of the report, it may be said generally that 
while transcontinental railroads are of the first importance in the solu- 
tion of the Indian problem, the immediate proximity of a railroad to 
a reservation, where the experiment of civilizing a peaceful tribe or 
band of Indians is being carried on^ is certainly unfortunate. But, 
while regretting every such occasion when the progress of industrial 
enterprise interrupts an experiment which requires care, and time, and 
seclusion, this Oflicehas in no case felt itself at liberty to oppose the 
granting of a right of way to any railroad, naturally and legitimately 
directing its course toward an Indian reservation. On the contrary, 
every facility has been afforded to the officers of such companies to* se- 
cure the requisite permission of the tribes concerned. But, while mak- 
ing this concession freely to any enterprise, this Office holds that 
such a company must be content to take its right of way, with laud 
enough for track, sidings, aijd stations, and no more ; that when the 
company puts in a further claim, that, because it parses through an 
Indian resei-vation, (having perhaps aimed at it for the purpose,) it must 
therefore be allowed to take alternate sections of land for its own bene- 
fit, or, at least, be permitted to introduce a rift of white settlement to 
furnish business for the road, the claim must be denied. The true prin- 
ciple of dealing with this difficult question is, as this Office apprehends 
it, that whenever railways find it for their interest to go through Indian 
reservations as desert country they shall be free so to do. When their 
request for a right of way is merely the cover to a demand for the dis- 
ruption of a reservation, the treaty -rights of the Indian are paramount, 
and must in all honor and conscience be pi^eserved inviolate. 

6iA • 
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The Indian title to lands within the limits of the States and Territo- 
ries of the United States is well settled to be the right of occupancy 
alone, except in special instances where, perhaps, a title of a higher 
nature has been vested by statute o» treaty provision. 

In the early history of the Western World the* principle was estab- 
lished as between European nations, that discovery conferred sover- 
eignty upon the Government under whose authority the discovery was 
made; and to the discoverers was accorded the exclusive right of 
acquiring the soil from the natives. The Indians in possession were 
conceded to be the rightful occupants, with a just and perfect claim to 
retain possession and enjoy the use until they should be disposed to 
part with it; but it was also well established that they could only 
part with the soil to those who claimed sovereignty by right fOf ''discov- 
ery. Thus far were the rights of the natives, as original owners of the 
soil, restricted ; they could not sell or convey to any other power, or to 
the citizens of any other power. 

By the treaty of peace with Great Britain in 1783, the United States 
acquired all the rights in respect to the soil which had previously been 
in that nation. * , 

By treaty with France in 1803,knopm as the treaty of Paris, by which 
France ceded to the United Statejfc. territory previously ceded to France 
by Spain, it was stipulated in,yrf8ixth article thereof: 

The United States promise to execute sach treaties and articles as may have been 
agreed botweeo Spain and the tribes and nations of Indians until^ by mutual consent 
of the United States and the said tribes or nations^ other suitable articles sbaU have 
been agreed upon. 

The attitude of the Mexican government toward the Indians was, 
however, unlike that of the European powers. This government at no 
time recognized an Indian title to soil within its jurisdiction except 
where title had been specially granted, but treated the Indians merely 
as a peculiar class of citizens. In this view of the old Mexicam law, it 
has been decided by the United States ccfUrt for the Territory of New 
Mexico that the Indians within the territory acquired by the United 
States from Mexico aie, by virtue of the provisions of the eighth article 
of the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo of 1848, citizens of the United States. 

The executive and legislative departments of the Government, how- 
ever, have never recognized any distinction between the Indians living 
on territory ceded by Mexico and those upon territory ceded by Great 
Britain, France, or Spain. These Indians have been provided with 
reservations, placed under control of government agents, and negotiated 
with in treaties, like the other Indians within the limits of the United 
States. 

Such being the right of the Indians to the soil, the United States for 
more than eighty-five years pursued a uniform course of extinguish- 
ing the Indian title only with the consent of those Indian tribes which 
were recognized as having claim by reason of occupancy : such consent 
being expressed in treaties, to the formation of which both parties ap 
proaehed as having equal rights of initiative, and equal rights in nego- 
tiation. These treaties were made from time to time (not less than 372 
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being: embraced iu the General Statutes of the United States) as the 
pressure of white settlements or the fear or the experience of Indian 
hostilities made the demand for the removal of one tribe after another 
urgent or imperative. Except only iu the case of the Indians in Min- 
nesota, after the outbreak of 1862, the United States Government has 
never extinjjuished an Indian title as by right of conquest; and in this 
latter case the Government provided the Indians another reservation, 
besides giving them the proceeds of the sales of the lands vacated by 
them in Minnesota. So scrupulously up to that time had tlie right of the 
Indians to the soil been respected, at least in form. It is not to be de- 
nied that wrong was often done in fact to tribes in the negotiation of 
treaties of cession. The Indians were not infrequently overborne or 
deceived by the agents of the Government in these transactions ; some- 
times, too, unquestionably, powerful tribes were permitted to cede lands 
to which weaker tribes h^d a better claim, but, formally at least, the 
United States accepted the cession successively of all lands to which 
Indian tribes could show color of title, which are embraced in the lim- 
its of any of the present States of the Union, except California and 
Nevada, 'Up to 1868, moreover, the greater portion of the lands em- 
braced within the present Territories of the United States, to which 
Indians could establish a reasonable claim on account of occupancy, 
had also been ceded to the United States in treaties formally complete 
and ratified by the Senate. In 1867 and 1868, however, many treaties, 
not more exceptionable, on any account known to this Oihce, than the 
average of Indian treaties for the eighty-five years preceding, were 
either rejected by the Senate, or allowed to stand over without action ; 
and since the latter year no Indian treaty whatever has been ratified. 
It was not until 1871, however, that Congress formally pronounced the 
(loom of the Indian-treaty system. By act of March 3 of that year, it 
was declared ** that hereafter no Indian nation or tribe within the ter- 
ritory of the United States shall be acknowledged or recognized as an 
independent nation, tribe, or power, with whom the United States may 
contract by treaty.'' 

It is not for an instant to be thought or spoken that Congress, by 
such a declaration, intended to pave the way for a repudiation of 
treaties alread^'^ made and ratified. This action of Congress does, how- 
ever, present questions of considerable interest and of much difficulty, 
viz: What is to become of the rights of the Indians to the soil, over 
portions of territory which had not been covered by treaties at the time 
Congress put an end to the treaty system I What substitute is to be 
provided for that system, with all its absurdities and abuses 1 How are 
Indians, never yet treated with, but having every way as good and as 
complete rights to portions of our territory as had the Cherokees, 
Creeks, Choctaws, and Chickasaws, for instance, to the soil of Georgia, 
Alabama, and Mississippi, to establish their rights t How is the Gov- 
ernment to proceed to secure their relinquishment of their lands, or to 
determine the amount of compensation which should be paid therefor ? 
Confiscation, of course, would afford a very easy solution for all difficul- 
ties of title, but it may fairly be assumed that the United States Gov- 
ernment will scarcely be disposed to proceed so summarily in the face 
of the unbroken practice of eighty-five years, witnessed in nearl5^ four 
handred treaties solemnly ratified by the Senate, not to speak of the 
•two centuries and a half during which the principal nations of Europe, 
through ail their wars and conquests, gave sanction to the rights of the 
aborigines. 

The limits of the present report will not allow these questions to be 
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discussed ; but it is evident that Congress must soon, if it would pre- 
vent complications and unfortunate precedents, the mischiefs of which 
will not be easily repaired, take up the whole subject together, and 
decide upon what principles and by what methods the claims of Indians 
who have not treaty relations with the Government, on account of their 
original interest to the soil, shall be determined and adjusted; and also 
by what initiative and according t-o what forms, treaties now in force 
may be modified, (as proposed, only at the last session of Congress, in 
respect to three important treaties, the Wahpeton and Sisseton treaty 
of 1867, and the Ute and the Shoshone treaties of 1868,) for the ad- 
vantage and with the consent of both parties. 

The present number of Indians embraced in treaties made with the 
Government, by which all lands belonging to the several tribes are 
ceded, except such portions as by treaty were set apart for perma- 
nent reservations, is approximately 180,000. The number of reserva- 
tions thus secured^to these Indians is 92, ranging in size from 288 
acres to 40,570 square miles, and aggregating 167,619 square miles. 

Of these reservations, 31, aggregating 2,693 square miles, are east of 
the Mississippi River; 42, aggregating 144,838 square miles, are be- 
tween the Mississippi Eiver and the I^cky Mountains ; and 19, aggre- 
gating 20,088 square miles, are upon the. Pacific slope. . 

In addition to the above, 40,000 Indians having no reservations 
secured to them by treaty have had reservations set apart for them by 
Executive order out of the public lands of the United States. The 
number of reservations thus set apart is 15, aggregating 59,544 square 
miles. The Indians thus located, however, have, in the nature of the 
case, no assurance for their occupation of these lands beyond the pleas- 
ure of the Executive. 
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THE INDIAN LEGISUTIOiN OF THE LAST SESSION AND THE ACTION OF THIS 

OFFICE THEREON. 



FLATHEADS. 



The attention of this Office having been called by the officials of Mon- 
tana Territory to the importance of the removal of the Flatheads and 
other Indians remaining by sufferance in the Bitter Root Valley, in Mon- 
tana, to the reservation in the same Territory known as the *' Jocko," estab- 
lished for the confederated Flatheads, Kootenays, and Pend d'Oreilles 
by the provisions of the treaty of 1855, it was recommended to the De- 
partment that Congress be asked to make the necessary appropriation 
to pay for the improvements of these Indians in the Bitter Root Valley, 
and to provide for their removal to the "Jocko" reservation. Congress, 
agreeably to this recommendation, provided by act approved June 5, 
1872, for the removal of the Indians, and for the survey and sale of the 
lands in Bitter Root Valley: the sum of $50,000 to be set apart out of 
the proceeds of the sale, to be by the President expended in annual 
installments in such manner as he may deem for the good of the Indians 
thus removed. The privilege is extended by said act to any one of said 
Indians, being the head of a family or twenty-one years of age, to receive 
a patent for the land occupied or cultivated by him, to the extent of 160 
acres, provided he shall thereupon abandon his tribal relations. Under 
date of June 15, 1872, a special commissioner was api)ointed by the De- 
partment to carry out the provisions of this aet. The report of the 
commissioner contains the text of an .agreement entered into by him 
with the chiefs for the self-removal of the Flatheads to the ''Jocko,'' 
and their comfortable establishment thereon out of the appropriation 
provided by act of June 5. For further particulars reference is made to 
the report of the special commissioner. An Office note attached states 
the progress made in the execution of the work, at the latest advices 
from the superintendent of Indian affairs for Montana. 

TRIBES IN THE NORTHERN SUPERINTENDENCT. 

The ChnahaSj the Pawnees^ the Sacs and Foxes of the Missouri, and the 
Otoe and Missouria tribes of Indians, having through their chiefs or tribal 
conncils expressed a desire to have portions of their respective reserva- 
tions sold, this Office recommended to the Department that Congress be 
requested to give the necessary authority for such action. This was 
done by act approved June 10, 1872, entitled "An act for the relief of 
certain Indians in the northern superintendency,'' which provides : 

That, in respect to each of the tribes mentioned, with the consent of the tribe ex- 
pressed in open council, the Secretary of the Interior shaH cause to be surveyed the 
whole or a part of its reservation, as follows: Of the reservation for the Omahas, not 
to exceed 50,000 acres; of the Pawnee reservation, the same amount; of the reserva- 
tion for the Otoes %nd Missourias, not to exceed 80,000 acres ; of the reservation for the 
Sacs and Foxes of the Missouri, the whole, being in the neighborhood of 16,000 acres; 
the lands after such survey to i)e first appraised and then sold by the Secretary of the 
Interior, upon sealed pro^wsals, in tracts not exceeding 160 acres, or the entire body of 
lands offered within any reservation may bo sold to one purchaser, should it be deemed 
for the best interest of the Indians interested. 

All of these tribes have assented to the provisions of this act, ex- 
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cepting only the Otoes and Missoarias. The portion of the Omaha 
reserve to be sold under the act had been surveyed prior to the passage 
of the act cited, and commissioners are already engaged in making an 
appraisal of the same. The lands of the Pawnees and of the Sacs and 
Foxes of the Missouri to be sold, are now being surveyed. 

KANSAS OR KAW INDIANS. 

The Kansas Indian lands in Kansas, embracing 137,658.13 acres of 
unsold trust lands, and 80,409.6 acres of what is knowhas the ^^ diminished 
reserve," having been offered for sale under the provisions of the treaty 
of 1859, and all bids having been rejected by the Department, and the 
whole subject again referred to Congress in order that the interests of 
the Indians might be better protected, an act, the provisions of which 
were in the main those which had been recommended by this Office, passed 
Congress and was approved May 8, 1872. This act provides for the 
appraisement, by a commission, of both the " trust lands " and the 
" diminished reserve." It gives to actual settlers on the " trust lauds " 
the privilege of purchasing 160 acres each within one year from the 
date of appraisal. The unoccupied " trust lands " are to be sold at 
public sale after due advertisement to the highest bidder for cash, iu 
tracts not exceeding 160 acres, under such rules and regulations as the 
Secretary of the Interior may prescribe. The " diminished reserve ^ 
may be sold in tracts of 160 acres, on sealed bids, after due advertise- 
ment. 

A commission has been appointed and is at present engaged in making 
an appraisement of these lands, in compliance with the provisions of 
said act. This appraisement will soon be completed, and the sale of 
the land will be effected at the first convenient season. 

SISSETON AND WAHPETON SIOUX. 

The title of the Sisseton and Wahpeton bands of Sioux Indians ap- 
pearing to be recognized, by the treaty of 1867, to a large tract of land 
in Eastern Dakota, it was recommended that Congress authorize nego- 
tiations to extinguish the same, which was done by the act of June 7, 
1872, entitled ** An act to quiet the title to certain lands in Dakota 
Territory." By this act it is made the duty of the Secretary of the In- 
terior to examine and report to Congress what title or interest these 
bands have to any portion of the lands described in the second article 
of the treaty of 1867, and, if any, what compensation ought, injustice 
and equity, to be made to said bands of Indians respectively for the ex- 
tinguishment thereof. In the execution of this act the Secretary of the 
Interior appointed a commission with instructions to proceed to the 
reservation of said Indians, and there, and from the record, make a full 
investigation of the Indian title, andj if they found such title to be 
valid ami complete, to negotiate for a relinquishment of the same upon 
terms at once favorable to the Government and just to the Indians. 
The report of the commission is published among the accompanying 
documents, and a recommendation for the ratification of contract en- 
tered into between the commissioners and the Indians concerned will 
be found under the head of '* Legislation Recommended." 

CHIPPEWAS. 

There are several reservations for the Chippewa Indians of Lake 
Superior in the States of Wisconsin and Minnesota, which are sur- 
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lonnded and interpenetrated by white settlements, large portions, in- 
deed, being wholly unoccupied by the Indians. Legislation was there- 
fore recommended, authorizing the abandonment and sale of the Lac de 
Flambeau, the Lac Court d'Oreilles, and the Fond du Lac reservations, 
(the two first-named being in Wisconsin, and the latter in Minnesota,) 
and the location of the Indians entitled to the same upon the reserva- 
tion known as the Bad Eiver reservation, set apart for the La Pointe 
band, under the second clause of the second article of the treaty of 1854. 
In accordance with, this recommendation the Indian appropriation act, 
approved May 29, 1872, provided, in its eighth section, that with their 
consent and concurrence expressed in open council, in the usual man- 
ner, the Secretary of the Interior should be authorized to remove these 
bands to the Bad River reservation; the lands vacated by such re- 
moval to be appraised by commissioners, and sold at public sale to 
the highest bidder ; the proceeds to be expended or invested for the 
benefit of the Indians, under the direction of the Secretary of the In- 
terior. After considerable delay, too great to allow of anything being 
accomplished daring the present year, the Fond du Lac Indians have 
given their consent to the proposed sale, and measures will be taken 
early in the spring to carry out the intentions of the law in respect to 
them. The Lac de Flambeau Indians have as yet given no final or deci- 
sive answer to the proposition. The Lac Court d'Oreilles have refused 
their consent, and the provisions of the act of May 29 have therefore 
failed as respects this band. 

OTTAWAS OF BLANCHARD'S FORK, ETC. 

By the treaty of June 24, 1862, the Ottawa Indians of Blanchard's 
Fork and Eoche de Boeuf, then residing in Franklin County, 
Kansas, set apart, for the purpose of educating their children, 20,640 
acres of land, and provided that this property should be managed by 
seven trustees, four of whom should be Indians and three white men. 
The Indians having removed to the Indian Territory, and the trust 
having come to be managed wholly for the benefit of a wliite school, 
and being therefore of no assistance or advantage whatever to the 
Indians, legislation was recommended which should authorize the ap- 
praisement and sale of this school property, and the payment of the 
proceeds to the Indians. An act was passed, approved June 10, 1872, 
entitled "An act for the relief of certain. Indians in the Central super- 
intendency,'' by which the Secretary of the Interior is directed and re- 
quired to have this school property inventoried and appraised by com- 
missioners to be appoinlwd by the Secretary. The commissioners are 
authorized by said act to examine persons under oath touching this 
school property or the action of the trustees in relation thereto ; more- 
over, the trust created by the treaty of 1862 is "discharged, vacated, 
and declared at an end :'' and it is provided that after the inventory and 
appraisement of the lands, premises, appurtenances, bonds^ notes, 
mortgages, money, credits, assets, and other property constitutmg this 
school property, "the Secretary of the Interior shall be and hereby is 
authorized and required forthwith to take possession for the United 
States, and advertise and sell tlTe same upon such terms and conditions 
as he may prescribe." The manner of advertisement is prescribed in 
the act, and provision is also made therein "that no bid shall be accepted 
which may be less than the appraised value of such premises and other 
property; and provided further, that said bonds, notes, mortgages, 
credits, personal property, and assets shall be sold in separate parcels 
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and tlie lands sliall be sold in parcels of not more tlian one hundred and 
sixty acres each, and no purchaser shall be permitted to purchase more 
than one quarter-section thereof." 

The inventory contemplated by this act was duly made by commis- 
sioners appointed by the Secretary of the Interior for that purpose, who 
also reported, in compliance with the instructions of the Secretary, in 
regard to the '^ legal or equitable interest which any person, association, 
or corporation may havein any part of said lands and premises, or in any 
of th^ buildings or appurtenances thereto, together with the value 
thereof.'^ The property so appraised is, however, held in possession by 
the treasurer of the board of trustees, Eobert Atkinson, in defiance of 
the provisions of the act referred to and of the demand for possession 
formally made by the commissioners, who were instructed to that eflfect 
by the Secretary of the Interior, and presented the order of the Depart- 
ment, duly authenticated and addressed to said Atkinson, directing him 
to surrender possession. Possession being refused, the proceedings of 
the commission under their instructions tenninated at this point. For a 
detailed account of the action taken by the commission, reference is 
made to their report, which is published herewith. If the act of Con- 
gress referred to is not sufficient in its provisions to insure the obtaining 
possession and the speedy sale of said property, it is of vital importance, 
in order to prevent destruction and waste, and the unauthorized diver- 
sion of the same, and to secure the contemplated advantages of the trust 
to the needy beneficiaries, that additional legislation be had without 
delay. 

OSAGES. 

It being necessary for the Osage Indians to change the location of their 
reserve, as selected by them in the Indian Territory, for the reftson that 
a portion of it was found, upon survey, to be east of the 96th degree of 
west longitude, and consequently within the limits of the landsretained by 
the Cherokees under the provisions of the treaty of 1866, made with 
that tribe, a new selection was made by them last spring, of a reserva- 
tion embracing a part pf their former selection. Inasmuch as the tract 
selected contained more land than was authorized by the act of July 
15, 1870, providing for their removal to the Indian Territory, it became 
necessary to secure authority of law for securing the Osages in posses- 
sion of the same. This authority was given by an act approve(f June 
5, 1872, which confirmsto that tribe a reservation, bounded on the east by 
the ninety-sixth meridian, upon the south and west by the north line of 
the Creek country and the main channel of the Arkansas Eiver, Und on 
the north by the south line of the State of Kansas. This act also further 
provides, *' That said Great and Little Osage tribe of Indians shall per- 
mit the settlement within the limits of said tract of land, [of] the Kansas 
tribe of Indians, the lands so settled and occupied by said Kansas In- 
dians, not exceeding 160 acres for each member of said tribe, to be paid 
for by said Kansas tribe of Indians out of the proceeds of the sales of 
their lands in Kansas, at a price not exceeding that paid by the Great 
and Little Osage Indians to the Cherokee nation of Indians.'' The loca- 
tion of the Osages is being rapidly effected in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this act. 

With a view to the settlement of the Kansas Indians, or Kaws, in 
accordance with the proviso cited, a commission authorized by this Office 
visited the Indian Territory with a delegation of said Indians in August 
and September last, and made a selection satisfactory to the Indians, in 
the western part of the Osage reserve, having the Arkansas Eiver for 
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its western boundary, the same being also the western boundary of the 
Osage reserve. These Indians number 627. The selection made for 
them embraces one hundred and sixty square miles, or about 102,400 
acres. 

"ABSENTEE SHAWNEES" AND CITIZEN POTTAWATOMIES. 

Certain Indians, formerly members of the Shawnee tribe in Kansas, 
but for many years separated from the tribe and known as " absentee 
Shawnees," have been for twenty years or more residing on lands be- 
tween the main Canadian and the north fprk of that river, west of t!he' 
Seminole reservation, in the Indian Territory. Moreover, many Potta- 
watoniies having become citizens under the provisions of the Pottawa- 
tomie treaties of 1861, 1866, and 1867,* have within three years removed 
to the same locality ; so that a body of Indians to the number of 2,263 
were, in fact, residing upon what is known as " the thirty miles square 
tract west of the Seminole reserve," without any authority of law for 
such residence, or any color of title to the soil. It being on all 
accounts desirable that they should be assigned permanent homes, 
legislation was recommended at the last session of Congress, by 
which these "absentee Shawnees" and "citizen Pottawatomies'' should 
be allowed to secure individual homesteads within the tract thus occu- 
pied by them in common. Provision was accordingly made, by act ap- 
proved May 23, 1872, for certificates of allotment to the members of 
either tribe as follows, viz : " To each head of a family, and to each 
other member twenty-one years of age, not less than one quarter-sec- 
tion, and to each member of the tribe not less than eighty acres," the 
lands thus certified to be "set apart for the exclusive and perpetual use 
and benefit of such assignees and their heirs." The entire thirty miles 
square tract is now being surveyed, preparatory to making the authorized 
allotment to the Indians. 

UTES. 

By the treaty of March 2, 1868, with the various bands of Ute Indians, 
a reservation was set apart for them within the Territory of Colorado, 
extending from the southern boundary of said Territory to fifteen miles 
north of the fortieth parallel north latitude, and from the one hundred 
and seventh meridian west from Greenwich to the west boundary of 
the Territory, embracing 14,784,000 acres. This reservation containing 
an area far beyond what is required by the Indians entitled thereto, who 
number. less than 4,000, and discoveries of gold and silver being credibly 
reix)rted in the southern portions of the same, and miners entering and 
preparing to enter thereon in considerable numbers, it was deemed ex- 
pedient that negotiations be entered into with these Indians for the re- 
linquishment of the portion of their reservation thus rendered unde- 
sirable for Indian occupation. Upon Office recommendation to this 
effect, Congress, by act approved April 23, 1872, authorized the Secretary 
of the Interior to enter into negotiations with these Indians for the ex- 
tinguishment of their rights to the south part of the reservation referred 

•The Pottawatomie treaty of 1867 made provisiou for a reservation, Dot exoewling 
thirty miles square, for the Pottawatomie trihe iu the Indian Territory. The selection 
of such reservation was made iu the part of the territory just described iu the text, 
battho Pottawatomies having aU become citizens, the provisions for such a reserva- 
tioD to the tribe ioWed as a matter of course. 
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to, and required him to report his proceedings thereon to Congress for 
its consideration. 

For the execatiou of this act a commission was constitute, an 
account of whose proceedings accompanies this report. Reference is 
respectfully made thereto for the details of this negotiation. 

EASTERN BANDS — SHOSHONES AND BANNOCKS. 

In accordance with the provisions of the second article of the treaty 
of July 3, 1868, with the eastern bauds of the Shoshone and Bannock 
tribes of Indians, a reservation in Wyoming Territory, comprisiD^ 
4,200 square miles, or 2,088,000 acres, was set apart for the Shoshone 
tribe, numbering about 2,000. Valuable mineral discoveries having been 
maile in the southern part of this reservation, and mauyi>ersons having 
gone thereon for the purpose of mining, and it being deemed best for the 
interests of the Indians that the portion of this reserve embracing these 
mineral discoveries should be relinquished by them, an act was passed 
June 1, 1872, by which the President was authorized to negotiate with 
these Indians for the relinquishment of that portion of the reserve of said 
tribe which is situate '• south of the central dividing ridge, between the 
Big Popoagie and Little Wind Rivers, and south of the forty-third parallel, 
and to cede to said tribe lands lying north of, and adjacent to, their pres- 
ent reservation, equal in area to any lands by them ceded." The said act 
makes it the duty of the President to report all proceedings thereunder 
to Congress for ratification. The chairman of the board of Indian com- 
missioners was requested by the Department to conduct the negotiations 
contemplated by this act. The commissioner was successful in secor- 
ing an agreement for the relinquishment to the United States of all of 
that part of their reservation embracing the mineral discoveries,** which 
is situated south of a line beginning at a point on the eastern boundary of 
the Shoshone and Bannock reservation due east of the mouth of the 
Little Popoagie at its junction with the Popoagie, and running from said 
point west to the mouth of the Little Popoagie, thence up the Popoagie 
to the North Fork, and up the North Fork to the mouth of the Cafiion, 
thence west to the western boundary- of the reservation.'' The Indians 
declined to accept other land in consideration of this cession, claiming 
that the land lying north of and adjacent to the reservation, which by the 
termsof the act was authorized to be ceded to them, is poor and mountain- 
ous, and subject to incursions from the Sioux and the Northern Cheyennes 
and Arapahoes, and, moreover, that they already had the right to hunt 
over it by the terms of the treaty of 1868. In consequence of this re- 
fusal by the Indians to accept other lands in lieu of that relinquished, 
the cx>mmis8ioner felt authorized to introduce a money consideration 
into the agreement, by which it is stipulated that the sum of $25,000 
shall be expended, under the direction of the President, for the benefit 
of these Indians, and that a salary of $500 per annum shall, for the 
term of five years, be paid to Wash-'a-Kie, their chief. This agreement 
was made subject to the approval of the President, and the ratification 
or rejection of the Congress of the United States. The report of the 
commissioner will be found among the accompanying documents. 

Regarding the terms of relinquishment obtained as remarkably favor- 
able to the Government, without doing injustice to the Indians, I have 
elsewhere submitted a recommendaticm for favorable legislation by 
Congress upon the subject-matter of this agreement. 
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THE MILITARY OPERATIONS OF THE YEAR AMONG THE INDIANS. 



THE DISPOSITION OF TROOPS. 

The necessity of guavdiug the frontier toward the Indian Country, of 
protecting settlers, miners, and surveying-parties from hostile tribes or 
marauding bands, and of preventing unauthorized intrusion upon Indian 
reservations, still occupies the greater portion af the Army of tlie United 
States. These objects require a disposition of troops aloug very ex- 
tensive lines, which may be rudely sketched as follows : 

In Minnesota and Eastern Dakota, for the protection of settlers^ work- 
ing-parties, and stations oh the Northern Pacific and other railroads. 
Forts Ripley, Abercrombie, Wadsworth, Ransom, and Totten, the nearest 
Indians being the Chippewas in Minnesota and the Sisseton and 
Wahpeton bands of Sioux in Dakota. 

JProm tSloux City, Iowa, to the head-waters of the 'Missouri, for the pro- 
tection of settlers, the defense of the several Indian agencies located on 
and near the Missouri, and the enforcement of the intercourse act. 
Ports Randall, Sully, Rice, Stevenson, and Buford in Dakota, and Forts 
Shaw and Ellis and Camp Cooke in Montana ; the Indians intended to 
be controlled by these posts being the Sioux, Arickarees, Gros Ventres, 
Mandaus, Assiuaboines, Blackfeet, Bloods, Piegans, River Crows, and 
the Northern Arapahoes and Cliej^nnes. In addition to these posts, 
troops are also stationed at the Crow Creek, the Cheyenne River, and 
the Grand piver Indian agencies, for the immediate protection of the 
agents and employes and the Government property at those points. 

For the protection from wandering bands of Indians of the st^Uions 
on the Union Facifie Railroad, and the settlements along its route, through • 
Nebraska, Wyoming^ and Utah, and to restrain more particularly Indians 
north of that road from leaving their reservations without authority, as 
well also with a view to a possible outbreak of the Sioux, Forts Kear- 
ney and McPherson, North Platte station, Plum Creek station, Ogallala 
station, and Sidney station, all in Nebraska ; Forts Laramie, Fetter- 
man, D. A. Russell, Fred. Steele, Sanders, and Bridger, all in Wyo- 
ming, and Camp Douglass in Utah ; also Fort Sedgwick, in the north- 
eastern corner of Colorado, the nearest Indians being the Pawnees, 
Sioux, Northern Arapahoes and Cheyennes, Shoshones, and Utes. 

In Kansas, for the protection of railroads and of white settlers from 
depredations by hunting-parties of Arapaho, Cheyenne, Kiov^^, Co- 
manche, Apache, Sioux, and Ute Indians, coming up, generally, from 
the south and roaming over the western portion of the State, Forts 
Dodge, Hays, Larned, and Wallace. 

In the Indian Territory, south of Kansas, more particularly to repress 
gangs of white desperadoes in the Creek, Chickasaw, and Cherokee 
country, and to remove trespassers upon Indian lands. Forts Gibson 
and Arbuckle. To overawe the Indians on the leased lands in the south- 
western portion of the Indian Territory, and to break up the illicit trade 
with Indians in arms, ammunition, and whisky, Fort Sill and Camp 
Supply. 

In Texas, to intercept raiding-parties of Kiowas, Comanches, &c., and 
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to protect tbe northern and western frontier of the State, Forts Richard- 
son, Griffin, Concho, McKavett, and Stockton. To prevent the Kicka- 
poos and other Indians residing in Mexico from raiding into the State oa 
the southern border. Forts Duncan, Clark, Davis, and Quitman. 

In New Mexico^ to restrain Indian depredations, protect settlers, keep 
open lines of communication, and restrict the Indians to their reserva,- 
tions. Forts Bascom, Bayard, Cummings, McRae, Selden, Stanton, 
Union, and Wingate; in Colorado, for similar objects. Forts Garland, 
Reynolds, and Lyon. 

In Arizona^ exclusive of the troops in active operations against the 
hostile Apaches, for the protection of the citizens of the Territory upon, 
lines conforming generally to the course of settlement, Forts Whipple 
and Yuma, and Camps Boone, Date Creek, Cady, Grant, Hnalapai, 
Lowell,' Colorado, Crittenden, McDowell, Mohave, Thomas, and Verde. 

In California, to preserve the peace between whites and Indians, and 
to prevent the latter from depredating upon the settlements. Camps 
Bidwell, Gaston, Independence, and Wright. 

In Nevada, for similar objects, Camps Halleck,' McDermit, and Win- 
field Scott. 

In Oregon, Fort Klamath, four miles distant from the Klamath In- 
dian agency, and Camps Harney and Wnrner, the nearest Indians to 
the latter being the Klamaths. 

In Idaho, Fort Lapwai, near the Nez Percys Indian reservation, and 
Fort Hall, within the limits of the Fort Hall Indian reservation. 

In Washington, Fort Col ville, in the northeastern part of the Territory, 
and Fort Walla- Walla, in the southeastern part. 

OPERATIONS. 

The movements of troops among and against the Indians under the 
administrative charge of this Office, so fjir as the same have been 
oftcially reported to the Department, may be epitomized as follows : 

MINNESOTA. 

Several murders having been committed by individual members of the 
Pillager band of Chippewas, and serious trouble being at one time ap- 
prehended, Captain W. S. McCaskey, commanding at Fort Ripley, was, 
upon application of the agent in charge of the Chippewa agency, sent in 
May with his available force to the White Earth reservation. The 
presence of these troops, together with the expressed determination of the 
main body of the Indians belonging to the agency to assist in repress- 
ing an outbreak, soon quieted matters, and the troops, about the mid- 
dle of June, returned to their post. 

DAKOTA AND MONTANA. 

As a protection to the surveying-parties of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road between the Missouri and Yellowstone Rivers, two considerable 
detachments of troops were sent out during the year — one from Fort 
Ellis, in Montana, under Major Baker, of the Second Cavalry, the other 
from Fort Rice, in Dakota, under Colonel Stanley, of the Twenty-second 
Infantry. Several slight skirmishes were had'with Indians by both 
detachments, but no serious engagement took place. Of Colonel Stan- 
ley's detachment. Lieutenants Eben Crosby, while away from his camp 
hunting, and L. D. Adair, while in advance of his company, were killed 
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by Indians. Colonel Stanley's servant, while hunting, was also killed. 
Of Major Baker's command one sergeant was killed and three privates 
were wounded. The loss of the Indians is not known. 

WYOMING. 

Owing to threatening demonstrations made by the Indians of the Red 
GLoud agency, the commanding officer at Fort Laramie, thirty miles dis- 
tant, has several times been called upon during the year for troops 
to protect the lives of the agent and employes and the Government 
property at that agency. A prompt compliance with the request of the 
agent for such assistance, and the presence of troops near the agency, 
has in all cases quieted the difficulties without serious trouble or the 
loss of life. 

UTAH. 

A considerable number of Ute Indians belonging to the Uintah Valley 
and White River agencies, together with others roaming at large in the 
Territory, becoming dissatisfied from various causes, congregated during 
the past summer in San Pete County and vicinity and assumed a bos- 
tile attitude, committing some depredations upon white citizens of that 
section. By the prompt action and wise counsel of Lieutenant Colonel 
H. A. Morrow, Thirteenth Infantry, commanding at Camp Douglass, the 
Indians were induced to cease their depredations and return to their 
respective agencies. 

CALIPOBNIA. 

The only operations of the military in connection with Indian affairs 
ih this State during the year, reported to this Office, is a trip made by 
Captain R. F. Bernard, commanding at Camp Bidwell, for the purpose 
of looking after certain Indians charged with having committed depre- 
dations upon citizens. The charges were found to be not well sus- 
tained. 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 

A large number of whites from Kansas having settled in the Chero- 
kee country, west of the ninety-sixth degree of longitude, the command- 
ing general of the Department of the Missouri was called upon, in com- 
pliance with law, to remove them. Captain J. J. Upham, of the Sixth 
Cavalry, was assigned, with a detachment of troops, to this duty. The 
work was promptly and judiciously accomplished, without any violent 
collision with the intruders, about fifteen hundred of whom were 
removed. 

A considerable number of whites of notoriously bad character having 
followed the progress of the Missouri, Kansas, and Texas Railway into 
the Choctaw country, a detachment of soldiers under Lieutenant De 
HartG.Quiuby, Second Infantry, was sent to the scene of the difficulty, 
charged with removing all unauthorized persons beyond the limits of 
the Territory. Subsequently Colonel J. A. Hardie, Inspector General 
United States Army, visited the Choctaw country, to supervise the 
removal, which was effected thoroughly and without serious trouble. 

Of the many scouts and expeditions during the year by troops sta- 
tioned at posts along the northern and western borders of Texas, and 
at Fort Sill, in the Indian Territory, against hostile Indians raiding 
into Texas, the one most successful in inflicting merited punishment 
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upon the marauders was tbe expedition in command of Colonel E. S. 
McKenzie, Fourth Cavalry. The troops under Colonel McKenzie, on 
the 29th of September, struck a camp or village of Qua-ha-da Co- 
manches on McClellan's Creek, being no other than the camp of Maowi, 
the most disaffected and dangerous of all the "Out Comanches,'' and, 
after a brisk fight, carried the village, killing twenty-three Indians and 
taking one hundred and twenty-four prisoners, principally women and 
children. The command lost two killed and two wounded. This sig- 
nal example to the Comanches was promptly followed by the surren- 
der of the only two white captives remaining in their hands, and by a 
large increase in the number of Indians on the reservation. It is not 
doubted that this righteous retribution for long courses of cruel and 
cowardly outrages will bear further fruits of repentance. It is the 
intention of the Department to provide liberally for the nurture, care, 
and education of the children thus captured, but, meanwhile, to hold 
them, when turned over by the military, (in accordance with the ex- 
pressed intention of the General of the Army,) until such time as their 
tribe shall restore all stolen stock, and give ample assurance of future 
good behavior. 

NEW MEXICO. 

In this Territory the only operations of the military during the year, 
in connection with Indian matters, as reported to the Indian Office, 
were the removal of the Apache Indians from Canada Alamosa to the 
Tularosa reservation, which was successfully accomplished by Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Thomas C. Devin, Eighth Cavalry, in May last; and a slight 
skirmish, in which, however, no one was injured, between some troops 
and hostile Ute Indians at the Abiquiu agency, prior to its removal 
from Abiquiu to Tierra Amarilla, its present location. 

ARIZONA. 

The operations against the hostile Apaches in this Territory have 
been too active and varied to allow a detailed account of them to be 
presented in this connection. Among the most important results, how- 
ever, may be mentioned an engagement between a detachment under 
command of Captain J. W. Mason, Third Cavalry, and certain Apache 
Mohave Indians. Captain Mason reports, under date of the 24th of 
September, that his force attacked four rancherias simultaneously, and 
killed forty Indians, wounded many more, and captured eight women 
and children. At nearly the same time. Lieutenant Max Wesendorff, 
First Cavalry, with a detachment of troops, while on a scout, attacked 
and destroyed a rancheria, killing seventeen warriors and capturing 
one girl. 

In these operations General Crook freely employed the services of 
friendly Indians as scouts and soldiers, with success corresponding to 
that which characterized the same feature of this distinguished officer's 
campaigns against hostile Indians on the Pacific coast. Under proper 
safeguards, to prevent abuse^ the Department believes that such employ- 
ment of friendly Indians afifords a most economical and effective re-en- 
forcement of the Army. 

ASSIGNMENT OF ARMY OFFICERS TO INDIAN SERVICE. 

Brigadier-General O. O. Howard, United States Army, was, by direc- 
tion of the President, early in the year, assigned to duty as special 
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commissioner, to visit the Apache IndiaDS of New Mexico and Arizona 
with the view of inducing them, if possible, to cease their depredations 
and settle permanently upon reservations set apart for thejjn. General 
Howard has twice visited these Territories in the execution of this com- 
mission, and, though his efforts have not proved entirely successful, 
they have yet been productive of much good. For a detailed statement 
of General Howard's proceedings, reference is made to his reports accom- 
panying. 

Colonel J. E. Smith, Fourteenth Infantry, commanding at Fort Laramie, 
on the 2d of November, 1871, at the request of this Office, relieved 
Agent J. W. Wham from charge of the Red Cloud agency. He was 
in charge of the agency from that date until February 9, 1872, when he 
was relieved by the present agent, J. W. Daniels. During the time he 
was in charge, Colonel Smith conducted the affairs of the agency with 
marked ability. 
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SPECIAL COMMISSIONS DURING THE YEAR. 



The only special commissions sent out from the Doi)artment during 
the year in addition to those noted under the head of " The Legislation 
of the last session and the action of the Office thereon,'' and under 
the head of ''Assignment of Army ofiicers to Indian service," have been a 
commission to investigate tlie claims, under the act of June 8, 1872, of 
bona-fide holders of Chippewa half breed scrip issued under the provis- 
ions of the treaty of 1854, and two commissions for the pacification of 
unfriendly Indians, one being directed to the tribes on the Upper Mis- 
souri in the extreme north, the other to the tribes in the southwestern 
part of the Indian Territory. 

The first commission spoken of was constituted of Hon. T. C. 
Jones, of Ohio ; D. E. King, esq., of Indiana, and E. P. Smith, esq., 
Indian agent for the Chipi)ewafe. The report of the commission has not 
been received at the date of this report. 

The commission to the hostile Sioux and other roving Indians of the 
Upper Missouri was constituted of Hon. B. R. Cowen, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Hon. N. J. Turney, of Ohio, and J. W. Wham, esq., 
of Illinois. The commission discharged a difficult duty with zeal and 
discretion. Their report, which will be found among the accompanying 
documents, presents much new and important information in resf)ect to 
the numbers and temper of the Indians who confront the Northern Pacific 
Railroad in its progress beyond the Missouri River. The results of this 
mission will have to be judged from the issues of the coming spring and 
summer. An account of the Indian delegation brought to Washington 
under the auspices of the commission will be given under the appropriiite 
title of this report. 

The commission to visit the Indians on the leased lands in the 
Indian Territory was constituted of Professor Joseph Parrish, of Phila- 
delphia, and Captarn H. E. Alvord, of Virginia, and late of the United 
States Army. The death of the senior member in the earnest prosecution 
of his mission of peace and good-will has been deeply deplored by the en- 
tire Christian and philanthropic community. Stricken with disease in 
the early days of the journey, he pressed forward in the intervals of 
fever, and died among those whom he went to bless. If any other 
reason than that which actuated Joseph Parrish were wanted to make 
the friends of humanity desire the ultimate success of thjs mission, it 
would be that the death of this devoted man might not be in vaiu. 

The duties thus devolved upon the junior member of the commission 
were prom])tly taken up by Captain Alvord, and carried through with 
energy, courage, and discretion. A full and carefully studied account 
of his proceedings will be found in the accompanying documents. 
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' INDIAN DELEGATIONS VISITING WASHINGTON DURING THE YEAR. 



Several unusiially large and important Indian delegations have visited 
Washington during the past year. The tribes represented and the per- 
sonnel of the delegations may be characterized as follows : 

(a) The Red Cloud or OgalMa Sioux, — This delegation consisted of 
thirty Indians. The chiefs were Eed Cloud and Red Dog, (their second 
visit to Washington,) Little Wound, Red Leaf, and Blue Horse. The 
ostensible object of the visit of the delegation was to effect, without the 
use of force, the removal of the Red Cloud agency from its temporary 
location on the North Platte River to some point within the Gre.at Sioux 
reservation. The opposition of Red Cloud and his peoi)le to this re- 
moval has its root, not in any preference for the present location, wiiich 
is indeed uninviting and inconvenient, but in the fear that their retire- 
ment from the Platte will be in effect, at least in the result, the sur- 
render of the left bank of that stream, to which these Indians cling 
with the greatest determination. The Department in inviting the dele- 
gation was, however, more particularly influenced by the desire to im- 
press the Ogallalas with a sense of the power of the Government, in 
view of the approach of the Northern Pacific Railroad to the rich 
hunting-grounds of these Indians upon the Powder River. The Red 
Cloud Sioux form the nearest and most natural re-enforcement, in case 
of war, to the ''hostile camps" of the Upper Missouri. 

The visit of the delegation, though it has neither resulted in the re- 
moval of the agency this fall, nor prevented a great deal of insolence 
and some violence on the part of these Indians, both at the agency and 
toward the surveying parties of the Northern Pacific Railroail, is be- 
lieved to have had a real and considerable effect, both in the way of 
making progress toward the accomplishment of the wish of* the Depart- 
ment in the former direction, and in restraining this large and warlike 
baud from joining in the attacks on the military expeditions to the head- 
waters of the Yellowstone. A score or two of young braves are believed 
to constitute all the re-enforcement received by Spotted Eagle and '* The 
Gall," the chiefs who are understood to have led the night attacks on 
Major Baker and ColQuel Stanley, out of the camps of the Ogallalas. 

(b) Spotted TaiVs band of BruU Sioux. — This delegation consisted of 
twenty Indians. The chiefs were Spotted Tail, Two-Strike, Swift Bear, 
and Iron-Shell. The object of inviting this delegation was to arrange 
amicably for the removal of the so-called " Whetstone^ agency from the 
head-waters of the White River to the forks of that river, near its junc- 
tion with the Missouri, and also to confirm the friendship of the Brul6 
Sioux toward the Government in view of the disaffection of the Ogal- 
lalas, and the possibility of an early collision. The visit is reported as 
having been in a high degree successful. The Indians gave a cordial 
assent to the wishes of the Department in respect to the removal of the 
agency, to which they had previously manifested great repugnance, and 
since their return have shown none but the best disposition toward the 
Government. 

' (c) The Indiam of Arizona. — ^The visit of this delegation resulted from 
the mission of General Howard to that Territory in April and May of 
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this year. The delegation consisted of two Pimos, one Papago, one 
Yuma, and four Apaches. The representative character of these In- 
dians, or their influence ^ith the .tribes to which they belonged, was not 
in all cases very well assured ; but General Howard is confident that 
their visit resulted in good, and has forwarded the ultimate settlement 
of the difficulties so long experienced in Arizona. 

(d) The KioicaSj &c. — This delegation, the largest and most important 
which ever visited Washington, was brought to this city by Captain 
H. B. Alvord, special commissioner of the Indian Office, for the pacifi- 
cation of these tribes. The delegation comprised representatives of the 
Kiowas, Comanches, Apaches, Arapahoes, Wichitas and affiliated 
bands. The absence of the Cheyennes, who had been scared away from 
the place of meeting with the special commissioner by the advance of 
Colonel McKenzie's force, and the refusal of the Qua-ba-da Comanches 
to send representatives to Washington, constituted the only defects in 
the completeness and authority of the delegation. 

(e) The Grand River and Fort Peck Indians. — This double delegation 
was brought to this city by the commissioners who visited the Upper 
Missouri for the pacification of the roving Sioux. It consisted of fifteen 
Indians from the Grand Kiver agency, the principal chief of each of 
the three bands of Sioux att-ached to that agency being present, and of 
nineteen Indians irom the vicinity of Fort Peck, and from the hunting- 
grounds west and south. The absence of Sitting Bull and Black Moon, 
the most influential chiefs of the "hostile camps," prevented that com- 
plete success which had been hoped for from the visit of this delega- 
tion; but the Indians thus brought to Washington were genuine 
Indians, out of the hostile camps, and of no mean reputation and influ- 
ence among the "implacables.'' Their visit to Washington cannot fail 
to produce a decided effect by reducing the number of those who stand 
out against the progress of the railroad, even if it does not wholly with- 
draw the roving bands from their position of antagonism to the Gov- 
ernment. 

(/) The TJtes of Utah. — This delegation, consisting of three Indians 
from the Uintah Valley reservation, was brought to Washington by 
late special agent Dodge, of Salt Lake, under permission granted upon 
urgent telegraphic representations of the necessity of such a visit. The 
delegation seewied not to have been fortunately constituted, nor wastbe 
judgment of the special agent, as to the importance of the business to 
be transacted, apiwoved by the Department. 

(//) The Sacs and Foxes of the Missouri — This delegation, consisting 
of four Indians, visited Washington at the expense of the tribe, with a 
view to concluding arrangements for the disposition to be made of the 
proceeds of their lands about to be sold under airthority of law, and for 
their location among the Osages in the Indian Territory. The objects 
of the mission were satisfactorily completed so far as they could be with- 
out legislation. 

Th*^ advantages of bringing well-constituted delegations from wild 
and potentially hostile tribes to AVashington are very decided, and am- 
ply repay the expenditure involved. The impression derived thereby 
to the savages of the strength of the Government, and the wealth and 
power of the whites, is a more effective peace-maker than many soldiers, 
yet the expenses of all the Indian delegations that have visited Wash- 
ington the last three years have not equaled the cost of maintaining a 
company of cavalry for six months in the field. 

It must be considered that the Indians of the plains have, up to a 
recent date, really believed that they outnumbered the whites. How, 
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indeed, shonld they have thought otherwise ? Most of them had at one 
time or another, seed as many as five thousand, some as many as ten 
thousand of their people camped together, one-third fighting men. Of 
the whites what had they seen ? A few ranches miles apart, a few 
hunters and trappers, a few soldiers. The stories that had been brought 
to their ears of a country where the whites were like the sand on the 
sea-shore, where houses were piled on top of houses,* and where houses 
stood side by side with houses for miles in every direction, were re- 
ceived by them as the merest fables invented to amuse or deceive them. 
Even when the first delegations that visited the East, though composed 
of their own trusted chiefs and braves, returned and reported what they 
had seen, they were not believed ; but it was said among their tribes 
that the white men had put " bad medicine^ upon their eyes to make 
them see things that did not exist. It has only been the concurrent 
testimony of many chiefs and braves, out of many bands and tribes, 
that has dissipated this happy conceit of the Indian of the plains, and 
made him to appreciate, as he is beginning to do, the power and re- 
sources of the whites. As it is at once cheaper and more humane to. 
bring the savages to a realizing sense of their weakness and the impos- 
sibility of long contending with the Government, by giving a few chiefs 
and braves free rides on our railroads and Broadway omnibuses, than 
by surprising their camps on winter nights and shooting down men, 
women, and children together in the snow, it will be well to continue 
this system, in moderation as to amount of expenditures, and with dis- 
cretion as to the subjects of it, until the occasion for thi^s impressing the 
minds of the Indians shall have passed away. 

* L e,f hoases of several stories. 
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LEGISLATION RECOMMENDED, 



SISSETON AND-WAHPETON BANDS OF SIOUX. 

The commissioners appointed under the provisions of the act of June 
7, 1872, to examine and report what title or interest the Sisseton and 
Wahpeton bands oif Sioux have to certain land' mentioned in the second 
article of the treaty made with said bands on the 19th of February, 
18G7, and described as follows : Bounded on the south and east by the 
treaty line of 1851 and the Red Eiver of the North to the mouth of 
Goose River, dn the north by the Goose River and a line running from 
the source thereof by the most westerly point of DeviPs Lake to the 
Chief's Bluff, at the head of James River, and on the west by the James 
River to the mouth of Moccasin River, and thence to Kampeska Lake, 
have, after carefully examining the subject and cqunciling with the In- 
dians interested, reported in favor of allowing and paying to said Indians 
or expending for their benefit the sum of $800,000, for the full relinquish- 
ment of all claims they may have to said lands or any portion thereof, 
said sum to be paid or expended in ten equal annual installments of 
$80,000. The amount reported by said commissioners and recommended 
by them to be paid for said lands certainly seems very large. When, 
however, it is taken into consideration that an annual appropriation of 
$75,000 is now being made for said Indians, the necessity for such appro- 
priation being likely to continue for some years to come — probably not 
less than five or six ; that each installment of $80,000 proposed to be 
paid will render it practicable and proper to dispense with one such 
annual appropriation, that the claim of the Indians to the land will be 
extinguished by such payment, and that by the extinguishment of such 
claim several millions of acres of the best agricultural land in the United 
States will be thrown open to settlement, it must be apparent that it 
would be tor the interests of the Government, as well as of the Indians, 
to conclude the purchase. I would, therefore, recommend the confirma- 
tion by Congress of the action of said commissioners, and that the legis- 
lation necessary to perfect the purchase of the Indian claim to said land, 
and to appropriate one installment of the purchase-money, be had by 
Congress at its next session. 

SHOSHONES. 

Under the provisions of the act of June Ij 1872, Hon. Felix R. Brunot, 
president of the board of Indian commissioners, at the request of this 
Department, negotiated with the Shoshone Indians for the cession to 
the United States of a portion of their reservation in Wind River Valley, 
Wyoming. From Mr. Brunot's report, accompanying, it will be seen that 
instead of agreeing to exchange a portion of their reservation for an 
equal quantity of other land, as was contemplated in said act, the In- 
dians agree to cede to the United States that portion of their reserva- 
tion lying south of a line beginning at a point on the eastern boundary 
of the reservation due east of the mouth of the Little Popoagie at its 
junction with the Popoagie, and running from said noint west to the 
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mouth of the Little Popoagie, thence up the Popoagie to the North Fork, 
and up the North Fork to the mouth of tlie caiion, thence west to the 
western boundary of the rebervation, in consideration of the payment 
to the Shoshones of the sum of $25,000. in five equal annual install- 
ments of $5,000, the same to be expended under the direction of the 
President in the purchase of stock-cattle to be delivered to the Shosho- 
nes on their reservation ; and of the further sum of $500 to be paid to 
their chief, Washakie, annually, for the term of five years. As there is 
more land in the present reservation belonging to the Shoshones than 
they need, I am of tbe opinion that the agreement made by Mr. Brunot 
with the Indians would be better for all concerned than a transfer of 
the southern portion of the reservation for the same quantity of land 
adjacent to the northern part of it. I therefore recommend the ratifica- 
tion of the agreement made by Mr. Brunot with the Shoshones, and 
that the first installments of $5,000 and $500, severally, be appropriated 
by Congress at its next session. 

ARAPAHOES. 

Under the provisions of the fifth section of tbe act of May 29, 1872, 
negotiations have been had with a duly authorized delegation of the 
Southern Arapaho Indians for the relinquishment of their claim to land 
ceded to them and the ^Southern Cheyennes by the second article of the 
treaty made with both* tribes, October 28, 1867. The Arapaboes have 
agreed to relinquish all claim to the land ceded to them by said treaty, 
and to accept in lieu thereof the following described tract, viz : Com- 
mencing at a point in the middle of the main channel of the north fork 
of the Canadian River ten miles east of the ninety-eighth meridian of 
west longitude, thence up the middle of the main channel of the said^ 
north fork to a point where the present trail from the Upper Arkansas 
Indian agency, so called, to Camp Supply crosses the said stream, thence 
due north to the middle of the main channel of the Red Fork of the 
Arkansas River, thence down the said river in the middle of the main 
channel thereof to a point in said channel ten miles east of the ninety- 
eighth meridian of west longitude, thence south to the placeof beginning. 
The agreement entered into by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs with 
the Arapaboes in the above matter will be submitted to the Department 
at an early day, with the recommendation that the necessary legislation 
be had by Congress to perfect the relinquishment and cession of the 
treaty reservation of 1867, and to vest in the Arapaho tribe of Indians 
the title to the land which they have agreed to accept in lieu thereof. 

WICHITAS AND AFFILIATED BANDS. 

The Wichitas and other afiiliated bands, having for a long time resided 
within the limits of the tract known as the "leased district" in the 
Indian Territory, without any defined reservation set apart for their 
occupancy ; and having also a claim, good or bad, to a large tract of 
country, an agreement was made by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
with a duly authorized delegation of said Indians, by which the follow- 
ing described tract of land is set apart for them, viz: Commencing at a 
point in the middle of the main channel of the Washita River, where 
the ninety-eighth meridian of west longitude crosses the same, thence up 
the middle of the main channel of said river to the line of 98° 40' west 
longitude; thence on said line of 98^ 40' due north to the middle of the 
main channel of the main Canadian River; thence down the middle of 
said main Canadian River to where it crosses the ninety -eighth meridian ; 
thence due south to the place of beginning. In consideration for said 
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tra<;t of land the Indians cede and relinqaish to the United States all 
their tight, title, interest, or claim of any nature whatsoever to any 
lands in Texas^ Louisiana, the Indian Territory, or elsewhere within the 
limits of the United States. 

These Wichitas, &c., have always been fKendly and loyal to the Gov- 
ern mentj have suffered severely on that account; are a good class of 
Indians, inclined to labor for a support, and absolutely require a reser- 
vation which they can call their own. For these reasons, as well as to 
quiet their daim to unceded lands, I recommend the ratification of the 
agreement made with the Wichitas, &c., by Congress at its next session. 

MALHEUR RESERVATION. 

During the year a reservation has, by Executive order, been set apart 
in Southeastern Oregon, for the settlement thereon of roving bands of 
Indians infesting the southern and eastern portions of that State. As 
nothing can be done toward collecting these Indians, until funds shall 
have been provided for the erection of agency buildings, purchase of 
subsistence, &c., a special estimate will be submitted to Congress, at an 
early day, for an appropriation necessary to accomplish these objects. 

SACS AND FOXES OP THE MISSOURI. 

By the, fourth section of the act of June 10, 1872, provision was made 
for the sale of the reservation of the Sacs and Foxes of the Missouri, 
lying in the State of Nebraska. These Indians have consented to sell 
their entire reservation, and desire to remove to the Indian Territory. 
About one-half of their reservation is in Kansas, and I recommend that 
additional legislation by Congress be had at its next session, authorizing 
the sale of that portion of the reservation belonging to these Indians 
lying within the limits of the State. 

In addition to the above there are nine several matters upon which 
legislation was recommended at the last session of Congress, but upon 
which no final legislative action has been had. 

I therefore respectfully renew my recommendation in each case as 
follows : 

KICKAPOOS. 

Under the provisions of the second article of the treaty concluded 
with the Kickapoo Indians May 18, 1854, a contract was made between 
Hon. George W. Manypenny, the then Commissioner of Indian AflEairs, 
on the part of the United States, and the Board of the Foreign Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church, for the erection of certain buildings for the edu- 
cation of the children of the Kickapoo tribe. This contract bears date 
January 22, 1856. While this school was in operation the said board of 
missions expended in the management of the same $2,125.13 in excess 
of the amount paid therefor by the Government j and in the erection of 
school-buildings and improvements over and above the amount allowed 
therefor by the Government, the sum of $2,934.33, making an aggregate 
of $5,059.46 in excess of the whole amount received. By the eleventh 
article of the Kickapoo treaty of 1862 it is provided, among other things, 
that 320 acres " of land where the mission-house now is, ♦ • • ♦ ♦ 
with the improvements thereon, shall be disposed of when the purposes 
for which they have been reserved shall have been accomplished,'' in 
such manner and for such purpose as may be provided by law. The 
mission house and improvements alluded to are those erected by the 
board of missions, under contract as above mentioned, and have been so 
used for the purposes for which they were constructed. A treaty was 
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concluded with the Kickapoos, February 27, 1867, in which provision 
was made that the board of missions should have the privilege of pur- 
chasing the 320 acres of land upon which the school-buildings and im- 
provements had been erected, at $1.25 per acre, this to be iu full of all 
claims against the Government on account of said mission. Tiiis treaty 
was submitted to the Senate, but has never been ratified. Eegarding 
the unratified treaty as sufficient evidence of the assent of the Indians, 
I deem it desirable that at the coming session such action should be 
taken as will effect a satisfactory adjustment of the claim of the board 
of missions. This matter was fully discussed in Office report of Novem- 
ber 15, 1871. 

BLACK BOB SHAWNEES. 

Thirty-three* thousand three hundred and ninety-two and fifty-seven 
onehundredths acres of land wefe set apart for members of Black Bob's 
band of Shawnee Indians in Kansas, under the treaty of May 10, 1854 ; 
selections in severalty have been made from these lands for many of 
these Indians and patents issued therefor, and parties have purchased 
lands from the patentees, and have submitted the deeds of conveyance 
to the Department for approval. Eegarding the issuing of patents as 
unauthorized by law, recommendation was made in Office report under 
date of January 13, 1872, (see H. R. Ex. Doc. 64, 2d sess. 42d Cong.,) that 
Congress be asked to provide for the sale of these lands and the appli- 
cation of the proceeds for the benefit of the Indians, who are in needy 
circumstances. No legislation was had by Congress on this subject, 
but the necessity for such legislation is deemed imperative. 

MTAMTES. 

There are iu Eastern Kiinsasless than one hundred Miami Indians, all 
of whom are sufficiently advanced in civilization to manage their own 
affairs, with an ability corresponding at the least to that of the poorer 
classes of white people in the same locality, while some few of them are 
men possessing more than ordinary business tact and ability. These 
Indians possess some 10,000 acres of land, which belongs to them in 
common. In view of their situation, and in order that they may no 
longer be an unnecessary care to the Government, this Office, under date 
of February 9, and again of February 28, 1872, recommended that legis- 
lation be had providing for these Indians becoming citizens of the 
United States, and also for the sale of their lands and the proper adjust- 
ment of all their financial affairs. I deem it highly important that ac- 
tion by Congress should be taken at an early day for the final settle- 
ment of the affairs of this tribe. 

POTTAWATOMIES. 

It having been ascertained that eighty-six Pottawatomie Indians, 
who were justly entitled, had not received their proper share of moneys 
and land belonging to the tribe, legislation was recommended in Office 
report of February 13, 1872, (H. E. Ex. Doc. 151,) to secure the same to 
them. This was specially provided for in the Indian appropriation act 
of last session, but the provision therein contained has been held by the 
Department not to be sufficient to authorize the conversion of their 
sbar^ of stocks held in trust by the United Stateti!, which action should 
be authorized at the coming session of Cojigress. 
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UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT FOR THE INDIAN TERRITORY. 

By the twenty-fourth section of the act of Congress of 1834, and " for 
the sole purpose of carrying that [this] act into eflect,'' the Indian Ter- 
ritory was annexed to what is now the western district of the United 
States court for the State of Arkansas. The court is now held by law- 
only at Van Buren, in that State. The inconvenience and expense at- 
tending the prosecution of persons in the Indian Territory charged with 
crime, and the attendance of witnesses from so great a distance, is very 
great, and, except in the most serious cases of crime, the present plan 
operates practically as a denial of justice. This Office therefore recom- 
mended, under date of February 17, 1872, (H. E. Ex. Doc. 153,) that 
Cougress be asked to authorize the holding of a term of the United 
States district court for the western district of Arkansas at Ockmulgee 
once in eacsh year. This was not done by Congress; but in view of the 
rapid increase of crime in the Indian Country I am satisfied that the 
reasons for this action are every day becoming more urgent, and that 
the aggregate Expense of the judicial district would not be greater, but 
less, by reason of a term once a year at Ockmulgee. 

DELAWARES. 

Provision is made in the fourteenth article of the Delaware treaty of 
July 4, 18GG, that the Secretary of the Interior shall cause to be ascer- 
tained the value of stock which has been stolen from the Delaware; 
since the treaty of 1854, and that the same shall be reported to Con- 
gress, with a recommendation for an appropriation to pay the same 
The value of the stolen stock referred to was ascertained through the 
superintendent and agent to be $26,284, and an appropriation was asked 
of Congress for this amount by the Department January 31, 1870. No 
favorable action having been taken thereon by Congress, the Depart- 
ment was requested by letter from this office of February 28 last, (H. 
K. Ex. Doc. 169,) to again invite the attention of Congress to the mat- 
ter, which was accordingly done, but no appropriation has yet been 
made. As this claim is in compliance with treaty stipulations, and the 
parties entitled are in very needy circumstances. Congress should be urged 
to appropriate the necessary amount without further delay. 

RED BEAR, A PEMBINA CHIEF. 

Provision was made in the ninth article of the treaty of October 2, 
1863, with the lied Lake and Pembina bands of Chippewa Indians for 
a reservation of 640 acres of land for the Chippewa chief " Eed Bear,'^ 
to be located on the north side of the Pembina River. The agent re- 
ported that before he could make tiiis selection there was not a section 
of suitable land in one body remaining on the north side of the Pem- 
bina liiver for a long distance from its mouth, and he. therefore, made 
the selection on both sides of the river and reported it in that form. 
As this was not in accordance with the treaty, legislation by Congress 
was recommended in Office report of March 5, 1872, (H. R. Ex. Doc. 
183,) authorizing the selection in this manner. Favorable action was 
not taken by Congress in the premises, and as such a<5tion is necessary 
in order to insure to this chief the benefits contemplated by the treaty, 
Congress should be again requested to legislate for his relief. 
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NEZ PERGJ^S. 

Bj the tenth article of the treaty concluded with the Nez Pereds tril)e 
of Indians June 11, 1855, it was agreed that the tract of land then 
occupied by William Craig (in consideration that said Craig had con- 
sent^ to reside among them as their friend and adviser) should not be 
considered a part of the reservation set apart for them by said treaty, 
except for the pWpose of enforcing the intercourse act. The privilege 
accorded to Craig by the treaty has been regarded and held by the 
Department as giving him the right to personal occupancy only. Craig 
having deceased, the improvements upon the tract in question were 
purchased by his ^on-in-law, at the administrator's sale. It is repre- 
sented by the agent that these improvements are very desirable, and 
necessary for the accommodation of certain Nez Percys Indians now 
living outside of the reservation ; that said improvements cover between 
300 and 400 acres of land, which is under very good cultivation, with 
between 500 and 600 rods of fencing, and that there are 50 acres in 
timothy, which yield from 2^ to 3 tons per acre, worth $21 per ton. 

In view of these facts the agent recommends 'that the Department 
purchase the fencing, and pay for the plowing at the usual rates, which 
he represents to be at the rate of $3 per rod for fencing, and $4.50 per 
acre for i»lowing, the cost of said improvements amounting in the ag- 
gregate to $3,500. The purchase of the improvements is deemed desira- 
ble by this Office for the use of the Indians, twenty or more of whom 
can be provided with good farms out of the tract in question, but the 
authority of the Department to purchase them out of existing api)ro- 
priations being regarded as doubtful, and in order to quiet all question, 
it was recommended in Office report of May 18, 1872, (H. E. Ex. Doc. 
307,) that Congress authorize the same to be paid for from the appro- 
priation for " plowing land and fencing, as appears from the first clause of 
the fourth article of the treaty of June 9, 1863," appropriated by the 
Indian appropriation act, approved April 10, 1869. This action was not 
authorized by Congress, but as the same reasons exist now as at the last 
session, I think it desirable that this subject be again presented to Con- 
gress. 

^ ' INDIAN PENSIONS. 

The Pension-Office has rejected the applications of Indians for pen- 
sions on the ground of the inability of these Indians (not being citizens 
of the United States) to take an oath to support the Constitution of the 
United States, as required by the first section of the act, of February 
14, 1871. This subject was presented to the Department under date 
28th March last, and after a review of the same it was submitted that 
if it should be held by the Department that the Indians cannot qualify, 
and prove their claims under the law as it now stands, additional legis- 
lation, by Congress, on this subject should be requested. It does not ap- 
pear that any action was taken by the Department on this report. In 
view of the large number of Indians entitled to i)ensions, and in whose 
favor, in many cases, pensions have been allowed and for several years 
paid, though now suspended under the decision of the Pension Office, 
it is of imi)ortance that early legislative action should be taken on this 
subject. 

I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfullv, your obedient servant, 

FEANCiS A. WALKER, 

Commmi(mei\ ' 

Hon. C. Delano, 

Secretary of the Interior. \ 
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PAPERS ACCOMPANYING THE REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER 
OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 1872. 



A. 

Report of Hon, James A. Oarfield^ commissioner for the removal of the 
Flathsad tribe of Indians from the Bitter Boot Valley^ in Montana 
Territory^ to the Jocico reservationj in said Territory ^ with accompanying 
pajpers. 

Washington, D. C, November 15, 1872. 

Dear Sir: At the request of the Secretary of the Interior, made to me early in June 
last, I agreed to visit the Bitter Root Valley, in Montana, for the purpose of making 
arrangements to remove the Flathead Indians to the Jocko reservation. 

I started late in July, and at Fort Leavenworth General Pope, at my request, de- 
tailed Mfgor D. G. Swaim, of the Judge Advocate's Corps, to accompany me. 

On reaching Virginia City, Montana, August 16, 1 found that a committee of citizens 
of the Bitter Koot Vallev had visited the governor of the Territory a few days previous, 
and had represented to nim that the white settlers in the valley were apprehensive of 
hostilities from the Flatheads and from the Nez Perc^, a thousand of whom were then 
encamped near Hell Gate. 

It was further represented that meetings of citizens had been called for the public 
defense, at Missoula, ^tna, and Corvallis, and that a militia company, of about one 
hundred strong, had been enrolled at each of these places. 

Kesolutions had been adopted requesting the governor to issue arms and ammunition, 
and to urge the President to establish jsk cavalry post, of two or three companies, some- 
where in the valley, for the better protection of the inhabitants. It was further repre- 
sented that the Flatheads were resolved not to leave the valley, and that the Nez 
Percys had agreed to aid them in resisting the proposed removal. 

The governor had every reason to suppose that tnese representations were in accord- 
ance with the facts, and had ordered three hundred muskets and thirty thousaud 
rounds of ammunition sent to Missoula. 

An editorial article, in a newspaper published at Virginia City, called upon the gov- 
ernor and the citizens to answer these alleged threats of the Indians by force, and to 
drive them out of the valley. 

I wrote to the Secretary of the Interior on the 17th of August, detailing the facta of 
the situation as they appeared at that time, but added that I was inclined to believe 
that much of the apprehension was groundless, and that, perhaps, the representations 
were partly the result of a desire to secure a military post in the valley. 

Fearing lest the distribution of arms among the citizens might seriously interfere 
with my efforts for the peaceable removal of the Flatheads, I requested Governor Potts 
to accompany me to the Bitter Root Valley, in order that he might use his discretion 
and authority in reference to arming the citizens. 

Leaving Virginia City on the evening of the ]^7th, we reached Helena the next even- 
ing; and on the morning of August 19, accompanied by Snperintendeut Viall, started 
for the Bitter Root Valley, by the way of Deer Lodge, where we were joined by Mr. 
Claggett, the territorial Delegate to Congress, and reached Missoula, at the mouth of 
the Bitter Root River, on the evening of the 20th. 

From the conversation of citizens who visited me at Missoula it soon became appar- 
ent that the chief anxiety of the settlers of the valley was to secure the establishment 
of a military post, and that the markec which would thus be afforded for their home 
products was really a matter of greater consideration than protection against hostile 
Indians. 

On the morning of the 2l8t we proceeded to the Flatheads' encampment, near Fort 
Owen, and about thirty-five miles south from Missoula. Arrangements were made for 
an interview with the chiefe of the tribe, and on the following day a conference of sev- 
eral boors was held in their camp, conducted on their part by Chariot, first chief; 
Arlee, second chief; and Adolf, third chief; together with a large number of the prin- 
cipal men of the tribe. 
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I reroinded them of the provisions of the treaty of 1855, and particularly of the ninth 
article, which left it in the power of the President to determine whetlier the Bitter 
Root Valley lihould be set apart as a special reservation for the Flatheads, or whether 
they should remove to the Jocko reservation. 

I also carefully explained the President's order of November 14, 1871, in which it is 
declared that all Indians residing in the Bitter Root Valley should remove as soon as 
practicable to the Jocko reservation. 

I also carefully explained the provisiohs of the act of Congress, approved June 5, 
1872, relating to their removal, and explained that the President and Congress believed 
that these arrangements would serve the best interests of the tribe, and would give 
them a permanent home, where they would not be disturbed by the constant increase 
of white settlers among them. Responses were made by the three chiefs, and by sev- 
eral head-men of the tribe, and all of the same tenor. The sabstanoe of their views 
may be thus briefly stated : 

It seemed to be their understanding that they had never given up the Bitter Root 
Valley, and they were very strongly opposed to leaving it. They insisted, and in this 
I believe they are partly borne out by the facts, that when the treaty of 1855 was 
nearly completed, Victor, the Flathead chief, refused to sign it unless he and his 
people could be permitted to remain in the Bitter Root Valley. 

It will be remembered that by that treaty a very large territory was ceded to the 
United States — a tract extending from near the forty-second parallel to the British 
line, and with an average breadth of nearly' two degrees of longitude; that this terri- 
tory had long been held in undisputed possession of the Flathead nation, and that, on 
yielding it, Victor insisted upon holding the Bitter Root, above the Lo-Lo Fork, as a 
special reservation for the Flatheads proper. 

The chiefs admitted that, under the provisions of the eleventh article, it was left in 
the power of the President to determine whether the Bitter Root Valley, above the 
Lo-Lo Fork, should be reserved as the permanent home of the Flatheads. But they 
insisted that by that article the President was required to have the Bitter Root Valley 
carefully suneyed and examined, and, if it should be better adapted to the wants of 
the Flatheads, then it should be made a permanent reservation. 

They insisted that such a survey and examination should have been made immedi- 
ately after the ratification of the treaty, but that it had never been done at all. That 
for seventeen years no steps had been taken in regard to it, and they considered the 
silence of the Government on this subject an admission that the valley was to be 
then: permanent home. 

They further calle<l attention to the fact that they had learned something of civili- 
zation, and had done a cood deal in the way of cultivating the lands and making^ the 
valley a more desirable home. They complained that the schoolmasters, blacksmiths, 
carpenters, and farmers promised them in the treaty of 1855 had never been sent into 
the Bitter Root Valley ; and all the speakers concluded by the declaration that they 
claimed the Bitter Root Valley as their home and were wholly unwilling to leave it. 
They, however, affirmed their steady friendship for the whites and disclaimed any 
hostile intentions; declaring themselvM willing to suffer, peaceably, whatever the 
Government should put upon them, butf that they would not go to the reservation. 

It is clear to my mind that the long delay of the Government in determining whether 
the Bitter Root Valley should be their reservation or not has been detrimental to the 
prosperity of the Flatheads. I should add that they complain of the fact that the 
white settlers have crowded into the valley without their consent, and now largely 
outnumber them. This is in part due to the friendly disposition of Victor, the Tate 
chief of the tribe, who permitted many white men to settle in the valley, and in several 
instances invited them there. But within the past tive years the settlements have 
been largely increased, without the invitation or consent of the tribe. 

Referring to the Commissioner's letter of instructions, bearing date of July 10, 1 
found tl'at it was understood at the Department that though the Flatheads had for- 
merly been decidedly opposed to removing from the Bitter Root Valley, yet, recently, 
they had expressed their williugness to leave it, and it was supposed tneir removal 
could be accomplished without opposition. 

In view of this fact, I did not feel authorized to intimate to them that the Govern- 
ment would force them away, though I was careful not to say it would not. I closed 
the interview by requesting a direct answer to the question, whether they had decided 
to disobey the order of the President and the act of Congress, and requested them to 
take time for consultation and give me their answer next morning. I also requested 
the chiefs to accompany me to the Jocko reservation, that we might together discuss its 
fitness as their place of settlement. 

During the evening they held a consultation among themselves, and with the supe- 
rior of Saint Mary's mission, situated near their quarters. 

On the following morning they requested another interview, in which they wished 
me to assure the President of their good-will, and said they were ready to go with lue 
and visit the Jocko reservation, on condition that their going should not imply any 
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premise to leave the Bitter Root Valley. In this connection, I call attention to the 
fact that, when the notice required hy the third section of the act of June 5, 1872, was 
served upon the tribe, requiring them to take the option of their removal to the reser- 
vation or to take up land in the Bitter Root Valley, a large number of t^e heads of 
families and young men notified the superintendent that they had chosen to take up 
lands in the valley under the third section. Bat it was evident that they did this in 
the hope that they might all remain in the valley, and keep their tribe together, as 
heretotore, believing that each could take up ode hundred and sixty acres. 

It was manifest that a large number, who thus signified their intention, dfd not come 
ander the provisions of the Taw, being neither heads of families nor having cultivated 
land as required by that section. 

Leaving Fort Owen on the 23d of August, we reached the Flathead agency on the 
Jocko reservation the next day. Soon after we reached the agency, the oBiefs and a 
few of the head-men arrived, according to promise. We remained there two days, ex- 
amining the agency buildings and mill and the crops and fields in the Jocko valley. 

Another long conference was held with the chiefs, and the whole subject was again 
carefully gone over. At this interview the chiefs raised the further objection that the 
$50,000 provided for by the act of June 5, 1872, was an insufficient compensation for 
their loss of the Bitter Root Valley and the improvements they had already made. 

They said that if a portion of their people should take up farms in the valley it 
wonld divide the tribe and leave them but a small remnant ; that they ouglit to re- 
main together ; and that the sum provided by Congress wonld not be sufficient to 
establish them in their new home. 

It became evident in the course of this interview that the chiefs had at last become 
divided in opinion among themselves on the matter of the removal. They all appeared 
to entertain a deep-seated distrust of the promises of the Government, fearing that 
they should lose the Bitter Root Valley and fail to receive even the compensation 
promised by the Government. 

To bring the subject to a final conclusion, I drew up the contract, bearing date of 
August 27, which has already been forwarded, and had it carefully translated to them 
paragraph by paragraph, and I fully explaine<l.ali its provisions. 

According to the terms of the contract, their removal is not to be intrusted to any 
third party, but they are to undertake the work themselves so soon as the prepara- 
tions promised in the contract are completed by the Government. 

I thought it best to build them comfortable cabins ; inclose and break up small par- 
cels of laud; furnish them with a sufficient amount of grain. for the first year, iu order 
to make it possible for them to begin life on the reservation, and thus give them pal- 
pable evidences of the good faith of the Government before they were required to leave 
their old home. 

The provisions of the contract were determined after full consultation with the super- 
intendent and the territorial Delegate, and finally the chiefs were requested to answer 
by signing or refusing to sign it. Arleo and Adolf, the second and third chiefs, 
signed the contract, and said they would do all they could to enforce it ; but Chariot 
refused to sign, and said if the President commanded it he would leave the Bitter 
Root Valley, but at present would not promise to go to the reservation. The other 
chiefs expressed the opinion that if the houses were built, and preparations made ac- 
cording to the contract, Chariot would finally consent to the arrangement and go with 
the tribe. 

I told the chiefs that, according to the contract juet made, they were free to make 
their choice of any lands on the reservation not already occupied, and requested them 
to consider the matter carefully before making their selection. They replied that they 
know all about the reservation, and that they preferred the neighborhood of the Jocko 
River, where they could be near the mill and the agency buildings. 

A considerable portion of Monday, the 26th, was spent by them in riding over the 
valley and selecting sites for their cabins and crops. 

Believing that the most effective way of securing their removal was to carry 
out at once our part of the contract, I directed the superintendent of Indian affairs of 
the Territory to make immediate preparations for erecting twenty cabins on the sites 
selected by the chiefs, in accordance with a detailed plan and specifications already 
examined and approved. 

We rotumeil to Missoula in the evening, and, by my direction, the superintendent 
distributed to the chiefs about two hundred dollars^ worth of blankets and other use- 
ful articles. i^They left us apparently satisfied with the arraugoraents. 

It was evident that Chariot had pledged some of his people not to make any final 
decision of the question until he should again consult them, and should see some tan- 
gible e^idence that the Government intended to perform their promises in good faith. 
Bat I was satisfied, as were the gentlemen accompanying me, that Chariot would ul- 
timately come into the agreement, and aid iu carrying out its terms. The contract 
was signed iu duplicate; one was delivered to the chiefs, and the other forwarded to 
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the Commissioner. I also addressed a copy to Superintendent Yiall, accn^mpanied by & 
letter giving detailed instructions in regard to carrying out its provisions. 

The plan adopt*Ml for the cabins of tlie tribe required an outlay in money of but $20 
to each building, it being arranged that the lumber and other materials, except naila 
and glass, could be obtained on the reservation. 

In this connection I deem it my duty to call the attention of the Commissioner to 
the condition of the Flathead agency, which was established on the reservation about 
twelve years ago, and for the support of which the Government has annually appro- 
priated a large sum of money. 

The treaty of 1855 provided that a portion of these appropriations should be used 
to furnish a blacksmith's shop, a carpenter's shop, a wagon and plow maker's shop^ 
and to keep the same repaired and furnished with tools ; that there should be em- 
ployed two millers, two farmers, one blacksmith, one tinner, one g^unsmith, one car- 
penter, one wa^on and plow maker; that a saw-mill and flonring-mill should be built, 
and that the said building:s and shops should be maintained and kept in repair, aud 
the employes kept in service, for the period of twenty years. 

For the large suras of money annually appropriated to the agency since its estab- 
lislrment there is but little to show. Three-fourths of an acre in garden, one acre in pota- 
toes, less than five acres in oats, and about eighteen acres in wheat ; only about 
twenty-five acres in crops are the total result* of agriculture at the agency. One ener- 
getic farmer could alone have accomplished much more in the same lengtn of time. 

The saw-mill and flouring-mill were burned in 1869, and were not restored until a 
few months since. The saw-mill had just gone in operation when I arrived there, and 
the flouring-mill was not quite completed. 

Neither the blacksmith-snop nor the carpenter-shop has a sufficient set of tools, and 
some of the employes provided for by the treaty, and appropriated for by Cougi'eaa, 
were mere boys, whose chief, functions seexed to be to sign the pay-roll and draw 
their pay. 

In the fields under cultivation very good crops were growing, and the soil seems 
capable of the most bountiful yield. The superintendent found that the teams be- 
longing to the agency were insufficient to do the work required by tU© contract with 
the chiefs ; nor was the agency farm producing a sufficient amount of provisions to 
feed the hands that the superintendent emploj-ed. 

It would be unjust to say that the agent, Mr. Jones, is wholly responsible for this 
state of things. From what I could learn, it appeared that once or twice during the 
last t«n years the agency has been robbed of most of its lumber, tools, and other 
property by former agents. 

It is a disgrace to the Government that in so beautiful and fertile a valley there 
should not long ago have been several hundred acres of crops, and such evidences of 
thrift and industry as to have attracted the Flatheads, rather than repelled them. 

In order to erect the buildings, and carry out the other provisions of the contract 
with the chiefs, the superintendent found it necessary to purchase two teams of oxen, 
and to replace a considerable part of the official force, at the agency, by active, efficient 
men. ' 

J. call the attention of the Commissioner to the third section of act of June 5, 1872. 
The Indians were in doubt as to what amount of laud each person who remained iu 
the Bitter Root Valley, under the provisions of that section, were entitled to take np. 
I recommend that in the plot of survey now being made of the lands in the Bitter 
Root Valley there be noted all 4he improvements that have been made, in order that 
the Department may establish rules for determining the amount of land that such In- 
dians may receive. I made this sugjgestion to the surveyor-general of the Territory, 
and it has probably been done by this time. 

A few of the Flatheads have made considerable progress in agriculture, and are cul- 
tivators of the soil and owners of stock. A small number of them will, doubtless, de- 
sire to abandon their tribal relations and settle in the Bitter Root Valley; but they 
ought at once to know what their rights are, and how they may be secured in eigoying 
them. 

Before closing this report I call the attention of the Commissioner to the uecessity 
of prompt action in carrying out the provisions of the contract made with the tribe. 
The mercenary spirit amonjg some of the white settlers of the Bitter Root Valley, 
which came so near embroiling the Government in hostilities, is again at work endeav- 
oring to dissuade the Flatheads from removing to the reservation. 

Before I left Missonla a letter was shown me, which had just been^received by a 
citizen of the valley from Mr. William Welsh, late a member of the peace commission. 
As it was subsequently published in the Missoula Pioneer, of September 7, I copy it 
here for the information of the Commissioner : 

"Philadelphia, August 13, 1872. 
" Dear Sir : Your letter is just at hand. I mailed a copy of my late report. Mr. V. 
Collyer spoke often to me of the ii^justice to the Indians, in forcing them to leave the 
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Bitter Root Valley. If the Indians cannot get their rights any other way, they are 
jnstified in combining for defense against 4ioercion. 

'* If any religious body has charge of yonr reservation, summon them to yoar help. 
The Sioux and Poncas are as mnch as I can contend successfully for. 
" Yours, truly, 

«WM. WELSH. 
"M^or John Owen." 

I hope it is not true, as suggested in this letter, that members of the peace com- 
mission not only oppose the removal of the Indians from the Bitter Root Valley, as 
ordered by the President and by the act of Congress, but also go so far as to advise 
the Indians to resist by force the execution of the laws. I have no reason to suppose 
that the present commission are in any way responsible for these opinions of their late 
associate. In view of the fact that this letter was received by a citizen living in the 
near neighborhood of the Flatheads, and who opposes their removal, I am not surprised 
to learn, since my return, that its contents have had some effect in making the Indians 
again dissatiKfied and unwilling to go to their reservation. 

I do not know on what ground Sir. Welsh bases his remarkable advice to these In- 
dians. Bnttwere the subject left to my discretion, and were the question still open 
and nndetermined, I should unhesitatingly say that the highest good of the Flatheads 
required their removal from the Bitter Koot Valley. 

I am confident the President and Congress have acted wisely in deciding to send 
them to the reservation. But I think that a lai'ger sum should be paid to the tribe 
than that provided for in the act of Congress of June 5, 1872. The lands to be sold 
mider the provisions of that act will produce a sum largely in excess of $50,000, and 
it will require several years and a considerable sum of money to make good the im- 
provements they will leave in the valley. 

While I was at Missoula I visited the camp of the Nez Pero^, near that place, and 
had a conference with the chiefs of their party, Ijooking-Glass, and Eagle-agaiust- 
•the-Liffht. About one hundred lodges of Nez Perc^ and Spokanes had been in camp 
there for a fortnight, and their presence had been made a pretext for exciting the alarm 
of the inhabitants. I saw no evidence that they had taken any part in the affairs of 
tiie Flatheads, except that, being on the way to their annual buffalo hunt, on the head- 
waters of the Missouri they had invited the Flatheads to join them. 

Lfooking-Glass and his brother chief said that the party under their command were 
not in treaty relations with the Government^ though Lawyer, their head chief, and the 
rest of the tribe were parties to a treaty, and were receiving annuities. I had no means 
of knowing the truth of these statements, but submit them to the Commissioner for 
what they are worth. 

Since my return I have received a letter from F!ather Palladini, of the Saint Ignatius 
mission, expressing his regret that the neighborhood of the Flathead agency was 
selected as the place for locating the tribe, and giving his reasons at length why that 
point should not have been selected. From my conferences with the Father I under- 
stood that they favored the removal of the Flatheads, but it now appears that Father 
Palladini opposes it. I submit herewith a copy of his letter, together with a copy of 
my response. 

Before leaving the agency I approved of expenditures of Superintendent Viall, in 
connection with the arrangement tor the removal of the Flatheads, for the sums and 
objects following : 

Two yoke of oxen $260 00 

Tools 36 50 

Provisions for workmen 244 75 

Presents to the Flathead chiefs 180 20 

Services of an interpreter 24 ifO 

Total 745 45 

I cannot close this report without expressing the earnest hope that the Department 
will canse all the details of the contract made with the Flatheads to be carried out 
promptly and fully. Few tribes of Indians are so intelligent and well disposed. It is 
their just boast that none of their tribe has ever killed a white man. Nearly forty 
years ago, of their own motion, they sent a messenger to Saint Louis to invite mission- 
aries to come among them and teach them the Christian religion. 

Much has already been done to prepare them for civilization. Nowhere can the 
humane policy of the Gh)vemment be tested under more favorable conditions thai 
among them. 

Immediate steps should be taken to place an agent on the Flathead reservation 
who will heartily co-operate in carrying out all the measures of the Government in 
reference to this tribe. 

8l A n ] 
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Early in Angast last the snperintendeDt was informed that a new agent had been 
appointed, but three weeks ago he had not reported fordnty. 

In conclusion, I desire to express my tlianks to Migor Swaim, of the Army, and 
Governor Potts and Messrs. Claggett and Sanders of Montana, for the valuable assist- 
auce they rendered me in these transactions. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. A. GARFIELD, 
Special Commissioner for the Memoval of the Flatheads, 
Hon. Francis A. Walker, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 



Flathelu) Agency, Jocko Reservation, 

August 27, 1872. 
Articles of agreement made this 27th day of August, 1872, between James A. Garfield, 
special commissioner, authorized by the Secretary of the Interior to carry into exe- 
cution the provisions of the act approved June 5, 1872, for the tbmoval of the Flathead 
and other Indians from the Bitter Root Valley^ of the first part-, and Chariot, first 
chief, Arlee, second chief, and Adolf, third chief, of the Flatheads, of the second part, 
witnesseth : 

Whereas it was provided in the eleventh article of the treaty concluded at Hell 
Gate July 16, 1855, and approved by the Senate March 8, 1859, between the United 
States and the Flatheads. Kootenay and Pend d^Oreille Indians, that the President shall 
cause the Bitter Root Valley above the Lo-Lo Fork to be surveyed and examined, and 
if, in his judgment, it should be found better adapted to the wants of the Flathead 
tribe, as a reservation for said tribe, it should be so set apart and reserved ; and 
whereas the President did, on the 14th day of November, 1871, issue his order setting 
forth that " the Bitter Root Valley had been carefully^ surveyed and examined in ac- * 
cordance with said treaty,'' and did declare that '* it is therefore ordered that all In- 
dians residing in said Bitter Root Valley be removed as soon as practicable to the 
Jocko reservation, and that a just compensation be made for improvements made by 
them in the Bitter Root Valley ; and whereas the act of Cons^ess above recited, ap- 
proved June 5, 1872, makes provision for such compensation : Therefore, 
It is hereby agreed and covenanted by the parties to this instrument: 
First. That tbe party of the tirst part shall cause to be erecteil sixty good and sab- 
stantial houses, twelve feet by sixteen each, if so large a number shall be needed for the 
accommodation of the tribe ; three of said houses, for the first, second, and third chiefs 
of said tribe, to be of double the size mentioned above; said houses to be placed in such 
}>ortion of the Jocko reservation, not already occupied by other Indians, as said chiefs 
may select. 

Second. That the superintendent of Indian afiairs for Montana Territory shall 
cause to be delivered to said Indians 600 bushels of wheat, the same to be ground into 
flour without cost to said Indians, and delivered to them in good condition during the 
first year after their removal, together with such potatoes and other vegetables as can be 
spared from the agency farm. 

Third. That said superintendent shall, as soon as practicable, cause suitable portions 
of land to be inclosed and broken up for said Indians, and shall furnish them with a 
sufficient nnmber of agricultural implements for the cultivation of their grounds. 

Fourth. That in carrying out the foregoing agreement as much as possible shall 
be done at the agency by the employ^ of the Government ; and none of such labor 
or materials, or provisions furnished from the agency, shall be charged as money. 

Fifth. The whole of the $5,000 in money, now in the hands of the said superintQDd- 
eut, appropriated for the removal of said Indians, shall be paid to them in such form 
as their chiefs shall determine, except such portion as is necessarily expended in carry- 
ing out the preceding provisions of this agreement. 
Sixth. That there shall be paid to said tribe of Flathead Indians the further sum of 
' $50,000, as provided in the second section of the act above recited, to be paid in ten 
annual installments, in such manner and material as the President may direct ; and no 
part of the payments herein promised shall in any way affect or modify the full ri^ht of 
said Indians to the payments and annuities now and hereafter due them under existing 
treaties. 

Seventh. It is understood and agreed that this contract shall in no way interfere 
with the rights of any member of toe Flathead tribe to take land in the Better Root 
VaUey under the third section of the act above cited. 

Eighth. And the party of the second part hereby agree and promise that when tbe 
houses have been built as provided in the first clause of this agreement, they will re- 
move the Flathead tribe to said houses, (except such as shall take land in the Bitter 
Root Valley,) in accordance with the third section of the act above cited, and will tliere- 
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mtieT occtipT the Jocko reeervation as their permanent home. Bat nothing in this 
^ agreement shall deprive said Indians of their fall right to hant and fish in any Indian 
coantry where they are now entitled to hant and fish under existing treaties. Nor 
shall anything in this agreement be so constrned as to dep»rive any of said Indians, so 
removing to the Jocko reservation, from selling all their improvements in the Bitter 
Boot VaUey. 

JAMES A. GABFIELD, 
Special Cammimoner for tKe Benufval of the Flatheadg 

from the BiUer Boot ValUiy. 
CHARLOT, his x mark, 

Fir$t CUrf of the FUUheade. 
ARLEE, his x mark, 

Second Chitfof the Flatheade. 
ADOLF, his x mark. 

Third Chitf qf the Flaiheade. 
Witness to contract and signatures : 
Wm. H. Claoett. 

D. G. SWAiM, Judge Advocate^ United States Army, 
W. P. Sanders. 

J. A. VlALL. 

B. P. Potts, Governor, 

I certify that I interpreted folly and carefully the foregoing contract to the three 
ohiefii of the Flatheads named above. 

his 
BAPTISTE + BOBWANEN, 
mark. 

Interpreter. 
Witness to signature : 
B. F. Potts, Governor. 



Plathxad Aobnct, Jocko Bbseryation, 

Auguet 27, 1872. 

Dbah Sir : In carrying out the terms of the contract made with the chie& of the Flat- 
heads for removing that tribe to this reservation, I have concluded, after full consultation 
with you, to proceed with the work in the same manner as though Chariot, the first chief, 
had signed the contract. I do this in the belief that when he sees the work actually 
going forward he will conclude to come here with the other chiefs and thus keep the tribe 
unbroken. I therefore anthoriee you to commence immediately the building of twenty 
houses on the ground adjoining the agencv mill and upper wheat-field. And the ad- 
ditional houses called for in the contract shall be erectea as rapidly as the work can 
be done well and as the necessities of the tribe shall require. 

The plan of the houses, for which estimates were made and examined last evening, 
is approved, namely, a frame 12 feet by 16 feet, boarded and tightly battened, a battened 
fioor, and roughly ceiled on the upper joists, which shall be 8 feet above tne ground- 
floor. The roof shall be of good pine shingles. The main room shall be lined on the 
inside with boards at least three-quarters oian inch in thickness, and the space between 
the outside and inside linings shall be filled with earth. At one end of the house shall 
be an adobe chimney, and on the opposite end a matched and Jointed door, a sliding- 
sash window of twelve panes of 8 by 10 glass, and in the gable attic a window of six 
panes. 

The houses for the three chiefs shall be of the same description as above, with a 
similar house added to one side as a wing, thus making two separate communicating 
rooms. 

You are familiar with the terms of the contract made with the chiefe. I desire that 
you shall cause it to be carried out scrupulously in all respects. Please report fre- 
quently on the progress you are making in prepfiring for the removal of the tribe. 
Very respectmlly, your obedient servant, 

J. A. GABFIELD, 

l^^eoial Cammieeioner. 

J. A. ViALL, Esq., 

Styperintendent Indian Affair$f Montana. 



Saint Ignatius Mission, 
Miesoula County, Montana, September 3, 1872. 
HoNORABLK SiR : On my return to Saint Ignatius mission I was apprised of the 
oonclnsion arrived to by your honor, to locate the Flatheads on the grounds close by 
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where the Flathead agency baildings stand. As I do think the place selected to be 
very objectionable under several respects, I beg leave to open my mind on the sabject 
and submit to your kind consideration the reasons that make me think so. 

1. The first and principal thing to be had in view in selecting a place for the Flat- 
heads' settlement, it seems to me, ought to be this, viz, that it should contain sufficient 
farming-land to accommodate all, or at le^st the great-er portion of them. The reason 
of this is evident. The spot selected, however, both in my judgment as well as of 
all those that are acquainted with it, is very deficient in this reHpect ; it is the poorest 
location, in the view of a Flathead settlement, that could be found within the limits 
of the Jocko reservation. That triangular flat included as follows, viz : East and 
south by the mountains towering in the rear of the Flathead agency ; south and 
west (to*^the point where Finley Creek empties into the Jocko) by Finl^y Creek ; and 
east and west by the Jocko, (to the point it receives Fiuley Creek,) is mostly rocky 
and gravelous, and altogether unfit for any agricultural purposes. I am satisfied to 
say — and I know the ground, ever^' inch — that m that whole flat not a couple of hun- 
dred acres of middling farming-land can be taken up. Besides, what there is of good 
land is in small, narrow strips, spots, and patches, far apart one from the other. 
Hence the necessity of fencing in large tracts of bad land, in order to inclose two or 
three acres of good soil. The few acres of good farming-land along and on both 
sides of Finley Creek have been taken up long since by half-breeds, and two or three 
white men married to Indian women, it is surprising to me that these fact« should 
have been entirely overlooked in selecting that spot for the location of the Flatheads. 
Such being the case, the consequences can be easily foreseen. Either the Flatheads 
will not move to that new place, or they will soon abandon it, or if they should re- 
main there the Gh>vemmeut will have to feed and support them, since they could never 
become self-sustaining on it. The first remark I hearafrom the Indians on this subject, 
on my return from Helena, was simply this : *' The Great Chief has no heart for the 
Indians, since he intends to make them settle down on rocks.'' 

2. Another objection to the place selected comes from the very probable fiict of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad passing through the Jocko Valley, and precisely close 
to where the Flathead settlement is intended to be. I have it from several gentlemen 
connected with the Northern Pacific Railroad Company. It is true, it is not quite cer- 
tain as yet, but every indication, so far, points to that. Hence, in contemplation of 
such an event, I should think it neither prudent nor wise to have the Flatheads locate 
anywhere on that valley, since on that supposition, within two or three years from 
now, they would have to move again from tlieir new home ; and that such would b^ 
the result, in the case of the railroad passing along the Jocko, no man can seriously 
doubt. 

3. Besides the two objections above, there is a third one, deserving even more particu- 
lar consideration. All the Flatheads are practical Catholics. There in the Bitter 
Root Vallev they have a Catholic mission and church to themselves ; two of our mis- 
sionaries hve among them to instruct them in their religious duties and minister 
to them in all their spiritual wants. If those Indians be moved to the contemplated 
locality they will be too far from this mission of Saint Ignatius regularly to attend 
church here, and be instructed in their religious duties, there beinff a distance of 
eighteen miles between the two places, and at the same time thev would be too near 
to have a church and mission to themselves. Besides, we would have no means to 
start a new mission for them in their new home. Consequently, those poor Flatheads 
will be made also necessarily to sufier in what is most dear to them, in what they value 
more than anything else in this world, viz, their religion and the practice of it. When 
the whole Flatheaa tribe will be notified of this fact, I doubt not that their unwiUing- 
ness and repu^ance to move thither will be intensely increased. 

These principally are the reasons that make me think very objectionable the place 
selected for the location of the Flathead settlement. It is in the view of these very 
reasons that I anticipate a failure of the whole plan and scheme, if it be adhered to. 
As to ourselves, though we are not opposed in the least to the removal of the Flatheails 
to the Jocko reservation, if the removal be fairly and properly acc6mplished, we could 
not approve it, however, under those circumstances, fully persuaded, as we are, that to 
move from their old homes to the new ones, as contemplated, instead of being a lesser 
evil to be accepted by the Flatheads with resignation, in order to avoid a greater one, 
will be to them the greatest evil of all, as it will bring on sooner, instead of averting 
it, their dispersion and ruiu^ 

And here I shall conclude by simply remarking that it is a matter of surprise to t» 
that, while the Government is said to be favorable to the Indians, and while far better 
locations, or at least much less objectionable under all and any of these i^espeets, 
could be easily found within the limits of this reservation to give a permanent home 
to the Flatheads. that very one should be selected which, inasmuch as the welfare and 
real interest of those Indians is concerned, is the most objectionable of all. I say, inas- 
much as the welfare and real advantage of those Indians is concerned, to convey the 
idea that, in my estimation, this ought to be the principal object to be had in view in 
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this matter, and that any other considerations compared to that cannot be but of minor 
importance. 

I hear that arrangements have been already made to have sixty honses built in that 
locality as homes for the Flatheads; I am afiraid the expense will be in vain and to no 
purpose, as far as the locating therein the Flathead^ is concerned; very few, if any, of 
the Flatheads will be benefited by that, thoagh Jobbers and other interested parties 
may, and very likely will. 

Hoping, dear sir, that yon will give these my observations the consideration your 
klndnees may deem them to deserve, I beg to remain, respectfnllv, yonrs, 

F. L. PALLADINI, S.J., 
In charge of Sdint Ignatius Mission, 

Hon. James A. Garfieu), M. C. 



Waskingiony D. C, Novenibei' 12, 1872. 

Rbverbnd Sik : Your letter of September 3 did not reach Washington until after I 
bad left the city. It was subsequently forwarded to my home in Ohio, and reached me 
about three weeks ago, but my engagements have been such that I have not been able 
to answer it until now. 

I very deeply regret that you were not with me at the time of my visit to the Flat- 
head agency with the Indian chiefs. I urged Father Dastie to accompany ns, but he 
was unable to do so. 

I have carefully considered the three objections yon urge to the selection of the 
fl^nnds in the neighborhood of the Flathead agency for the erection of houses for the 
tribe. 

In regard to the first, I will say that I noticed that some of the lands, near the 
a^ncy, were gravelly and poor, but the lands lying in the direction of the mill and up 
the Jocko River appeared to be very fertile and easily irrigated, by bringing water 
from the Jocko River. A large crop of wheat growiug above the mill was evidence to 
me of the fertility of that portion of the valley. 

Let me say, however, that in the contract which I made with the Flathead chiefs, it 
was left to them to select any place on the reservation not already occupied by other 
Indians ; and I suggested to the chiefs that they might examine other portions of the 
reservation before they made their selection. They said to me that they were well 
acquainted with the whole reservation and preferred the selection which they made, 
so as to be near the mill. 

The remark which you quote from the Indians, indicating that I had no heart for 
their interests; from the fact that I had made them settle down on the rocl?s, is every 
way unjust to me. I was, and am, sincerely desirous that the Government shall do 
ample Justice to the Flatheads. 

Your second objection, that the Northern Pacific Railroad is likely to pass through the 
Jocko Valley, is one that was fully considered while I was there. From all the evi- 
dence I can get, I think it quite as likely that the railroad will pass up the Lo-Lo Fork 
of the Bitter Root as at any other place. But should it pass through the Jocko Val- 
ley I do not think it will go very near to the lands selected by the two chiefs. Still, 
whatever may happen on that subject, the Government will be bound to protect the 
Flatheads from any harm that may thus be done them. ' 

The third objection, that it will be more difficult for your mission to furnish them 
religions and other instruction, is certainly a serious one ; but it seems to me that you 
would find it best to take care of the Flatheads separately, wherever they are. Cer- 
tainly you would do so if they remained in the Bitter Root Valley; and it would be 
more expensive to maintain an establishment at Fort Owen than at the Jocko. 

The reason for supposing you would find it best to assist them separately was drawn 
from the manifest unwillingness of the chiefs to be established in the close neighbor- 
hood of the other two tribes. 

One of Chariot's strongest objections to the removal from the Bitter Root Valley 
was, that he did not wish hts people mixed up with the Pend d'Oreilles and Kootenays. 

Before the two ohiefs selected their lands, I asked them the direct question, whether 
they would not prefer to be nearer the mission, but they said very decidedly that they 
preferred to be nearer the mill and the agency. 

I had hoped that the Government miglit have the hearty co-operation of your mis- 
sion in the work of establishing the Flatheads in a permanent home, and I still hope 
yon may find it in the line of your duty to give what aid you can in this direction. 

I will lay your letter, with a copy of my answer, before the Secretary of* the Inte- 
rior for his information. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. A. GARFIELD. 

Rev. Father F. L. Palladini, 8. J., 

In charge of Saint Ignatius Mission, Missoula Countg^ Montana, ^^ | 
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Note. 

The following are the latest advices from Superintendent Yiall, relative to the con- 
struction of the buildings intended for the use of tjie Indiaiis on the Jocko reserva- 
tion: 

<*I now have the honor to report that of the twenty buildings to be constructed, 
eleven are very nearly completed, including the three houses for the chiefs, and that 
a sufficieut quantity of lumber has been manufactured, and is now on the ground, to 
complete the remaining nine. 

''With the assistance and co-operation of the agent in charge, I have no reason to 
apprehend any opposition on the part of the Indians, or from any chief or member of 
the tribe, to a removal so well calculated to promote their future welfare and pros- 
perity as the one in oontemplation/' 



B. 

Report of Messrs. M. N. Adams, W. H. Forbes, and J. Smith, jr,^ com- 
missioners to investigate the title and interest of the Sisseton and Worh- 
peton bands of Sioux Indians to the lands mentioned in Article IT of the 
treaty concluded with the said bands of Indians j February 19, ISOl^ with 
papers accompanying. 

Saint Paul, Minnesota, 

October 3, 1872. 
To Hon. Columbus Delano, 

Secretary of the Interior of the United States : 

The undersigned, commissioners appointed by the honorable Secretary of the Inte- 
rior under date of July 20, 1872, and coaimunication of the honorable Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, bearins date July 20, 1872, submitting to them certain questions as to 
the title or interest oi the Sisseton and Wah peton bands of Sioux Indians to the terri- 
tory embraced within Article II of the treaty of February 19, 1867, between those 
bands and the United States, and directing us to estimate and report the amount of 
compensation, if an^, that should ip justice and equity be paid to those bands in con- 
sideration of the relinc^uishment by them to the United States of their alleged or sup- 
p<)sed title to said territory not embracd within the limits of the permanent reserva- 
tions designated in Articles III and IV of said treaty, respectfully report : 

That upon receipt of the instructions contained in said communication of the 20th 
of July, the undersigned took immediate steps to communicate with each other, ii^ 
order to the speedy and, as far as possible, intelligent discharge of the duties imposed. 

That at the time of the receipt of said instructions by Commissioner Adams, he was 
about to depart with certain of the chiefs and heud-meu of bis agency to Pembina, at 
which place he was compelled to attend under a subpoBua from the United States ter- 
ritorial court, and thereupon designated the 18th day of September, 1872, as the time, 
and the Lake Traverse agency as the place, of such meeting, of which Major Forbes, 
then at the DeviFs Lake reservation, had notice by special messenger. 

Between the time of such notice and the time so designated for said meeting, Mr. 
Smith, one of the undersigned commissioners, visited and, as far as practicable, exam- 
ined the country described in said Article II, with a view of ascertaining its value, and 
for the purpose of eliciting such information relative to the matters submitted as 
might be proper and useful to the correct determination of the same. 

That M^jor Forbes, on being notified of the time so designat-ed, arrangod for the 
transportation of the chiefs and head-men of said bands under his charge, and arrived 
at said place of meeting on the 16th of September, with twenty-six of the Indians 
located upon his reservation proper to be consulted. 

The nndersigned accordingly met at the time and place designated and entered upon 
the discharge of the duties imposed. We thereupon proceeded to examine and deter- 
mine, first, as to what title or interest the said bands have to any portion of the 
lands mentioned and particularly desoril)ed in the second article of the said treaty, 
under the same or by virtue of any other treaty, excepting such portions of said lands 
as constitute the permanent reservations for said bands by the third and ibnrth ar- 
ticles of said treaty of 1867. And second, whether any, and, if any, what compensa- 
tion ought in justice and equity to be made to said bauds in consideration of the relin- 
quishment of snch right or title, as directed by said instructions. 

Upon consideration of the premises, we find and report as matters of fact, that the 
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Sioux Indians, of which the Sisseton and Wahpeton bands form' part, have claimed 
the country west of the Mississippi and southerly of Devil's Lake, embracing the region 
described in Article II of said treaty, as belonging to them'; while the Chippewa Indians 
have also, prior to the time of said treaty, set up a claim to a portion oT the northern 
part of the same country. 

The extent of the original claim of the Sioux Indians is embraced in a paper pre- 
sented by Wahnahtah, hereditary chief of the Sisseton and Cut-Head bauds of Yankton 
Sionx, which is as follows, to wit : 

"We, Ojoupay, (Sweet-corn,) son of OJoupay,second chief of the Sisseton and Yankton 
tribe of Dakotas; and Wahnahtah, (He who rushes on,) sou of Wahnahtah, first chief 
of the Sisseton and Yankton tribes of Dakotas, do hereby declare that we intend to 
abide by the articles of the treaty entered into by our fathers, represented by Chief 
Wahnahtah, with the Chipnewas, represented by Chief Emay-daskah, (Flat mouth,) at 
Prairie du Chien, about thirty-three years ago, by which treaty the boundary-line 
dividing the lands of the two nations (the Chippewas and Dakotas) was established 
and agreed upon. 

."We furthermore declare that it is within our recollection that after the above treaty 
was agreed upon, the boundary-line has ever been knowi by us and our people to have 
been as follows: Commencing at the mouth of the River Wahtab, then ascending it« 
course and I'unning through Wahtab Xiake ; from thence taking a westerly course and 
passmg through the fork of Sauk River; then running a northerly direction through 
Ottertail Lake, and striking the Red River at the mouth of the Buffalo River ; theu fol- 
lowing the course of Red River down to the month of Goose River ; then ascending the 
course of Goose River up to its source; then taking a due westerly course and passing 
through the center of Devil's Lake; after leaving the lake, continuing its westerly 
course to Maison du Chien; from thence taking a northwesterly direction to its ter- 
miuQs at a point on the Missouri River, within gunshot sound of Little Knife River.'' 

This paper is without date, but bears evidence of having been in possession of the 
Indians tor a considerable period of time. It was probably drawn for them by some 
traders, and is shown, so far as their statements can be relied upon, to have been in 
possession of this chief for over thirty years. 

It has, however, only been considered by us as tending to show the extent of their 
territorial claim at and before the time of the making of tbe treaty of February 19, 
1867. We find tbat these Indians, Sisseton and Wahpeton and other bauds, occasion- 
ally hunted over the territory in question, and claimed it as their hunting-ground, and 
• it IS eqnally certain that the Chippewa Indians occasionally in hunting and war parties 
passed over the northern portion of it. 

That in 1S62 tbe bands of Sioux Indians, other than the Sisseton and Wahpeton 
bands, claiming a common interest in the territory in question, abandoned the country, 
so that, in fact, in 1867, the Siiseton and Wahpeton bauds and Cut-Heads, represented 
b^ Wahnahtah, were the only bands within the country in question that maintained a 
tribal organization. 

The nature and extent of the Indian title to lands occupied by them in what is 
known as the " Indian Country," as well as the title of the United States to the same, 
is settled, it appears to ua, by the action of the Government, legislation of Congress, 
and the adjudication of the courts. 

The occupancy by the Indians is a legal occupancy. "The right to occupy the soil 
with a just claim to retain it and use it according to their own discretion." 
^ The hunting-grounds of the Indian tribes are to be regarded as much in their posses- 
sion as the cleared fields of the whites are to be regarded in theirs. The legal title 
being in the United States, with the exclusive right to purchase or extinguish the In- 
dian title. Such legal title being subject to the possessory rights or occupancy of the 
Indians. (Johnson i««. Mcintosh, 8 Wheaton, 543; Worcester vs. State of Georgia, 6 
Peters, 515; Mitchell, v«. United States, 6 Peters's Rep., 711 to 745 inclusive; 3 Kent's 
Com., 461 to 483.) 

By the act of Congress of June 30, 1834, the country west of the Mississippi River 
and not within the States of Louisiana, Missouri, or Arkansas Territory, and to which 
the Indian title had not been extinguished, is declared to be "Indian Country," and the 
trade and intercourse laws are to extend over it. See also act of March 3, 1847. 

It is clear, therefore, that the territory embraced in Article II of the treaty of Febru- 
ary 19, 1867, did,. prior to that time, form part of the ^^ Indian Country," to which some 
of the tribes had title, subject to the preemption rights of the Government. 

Prior to the makiu^ of the treaty of 1867, aforesaid, there did exist grave doubts as 
to the extent and validity of the claim (in said treaty recognized) of the Sisseton and 
Wahpeton bauds to the exclusive occupancy of all the territory bounded by said 
Article U. ' 

The treaty of 1867 appears to us to have disposed of many of the difficulties and 
complications to which these conflicting claims of title naturally gave rise. 

The treaty of February 19, 1867, recites in Article II that *Hhe said bands hereby 
cede to the United States the right to couatruct wagou-roads, railroads, mail-stations 
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telegraph-lines, and snob other public improvements as tbe interests of the Govern- 
ment may require, over and. across the lands claimed by said bands (inclnding their 
reservation, as hereinafter designated) over any route or routes that may be selected 
by authority of the Grovemment ; said lauds so claimed being bounded,^ iJbo. * * * 
Article IX, as amended, among other things, provides ^' that the withdrawal of the 
Indians from all dependence upon the chase being necessary for the adoption of civil- 
ised habits among them,. it is desirable that no encouragement be allowed them to 
continue their hunting oi>erations as a means of snpport, and therefore it is agreed that 
no person will be authorized to trade for furs or peltries within the limits of the lands 
claimed by said bauds, as specified in the second article of this treaty f'^ &c. * * 

"And it is further agreed that no person, not a member of said bands parties hereto, 
whether white, mixed blood, or Indian, except persons in the employ of the Govern- 
ment, or located under its authority, shall be permitted to locate upon said lands, 
either for hunting, trapping, or agricnltural purposes.'^ 

This treaty has been duly ratified by the proper authorities of the Government, and 
neither the courts nor the Government can go behind it for the purpose of anunUing 
its efiect or destroying its operation, and iff as suggested in our instnictions, negli- 
gence can be attributed to any one during the time it was under consideration, or a 
mistake was in fact made as to the extent of the possessory rights of those Indians, 
such negligence or mistake can in nowise affect its validity.— (FeUows vs. Blacksmith 
et al, 19 Howard's Reports, 366. 372.) 

It appears to us, therefore, that the Government is estopped by the recitals, provis- 
ions, and admissions of the treatv from now claiming that the lands designated in 
Article II were not at the time of the making said treaty Indian lands, in the actual 
possession and occupancy of said Sisseton and Wahpeton bands, and that it is not now at 
liberty to controvert or (juestion the right of those Indians, or their claim at that time 
OS the owners of the Indian title to all of said territory. 

We therefore find and report that the said bands had, at the time of making said 
treaty, in 1867, the rightful title and occupancy of all said lands, subject to the fee 
Hud ])re-emption rights of the United States. The right being ceded to the GU>vem- 
ment of constructing roads, &c., as provided in said Article II, did not extinguish the 
right of occupancy, or interfere with tbe possession of said bands, so far as such occu- 
pancy and possession did not conflict with or abridge the right ceded, of constructing 
roads, &,o. 

Having arrived at the foregoing conclusion as to the title of the Indians to the lands 
in question, onr inquiries were next directed as to the compensation that in justice 
and equity ought to be paid by the Uuited S*«tes as a consideration to these Indians for 
the amicable transfer or other extinguishment of their title. 

An examination of the country was made, as far as time would permit, (two of the 
commissioners, Messrs. Adams and Forbes, were familiar with the country,) and we 
are able to report that the country in question is an exceedingly beautiful one, gen- 
erally fertile, and the larger portion of it suitable for agricultund purposes. We be- 
lieve that no other section of the Northwest of equal extent possesses a greater propor- 
tion of good tillable and grass lands, or a more attractive region in its general fea- 
tures, than the territory described in article two of said treaty. It is only deficient in 
timber, which, however, is found to some extent upon the margins of lakes, banks of 
rivers and streams, and in the ravines and valleys of the Coteau. 

This " Coteau des Prairies" is to be distinguished fix)m the Coteau of the Missouri; It 
does not comprise what are known as ** bad lands," but is generally a fertile elevated 
plateau, watered by numerous lakes. Portions of it are and have been under cultiva- 
tion, demonstrating that wheat, oats, and vegetables generally can be produced, with 
fair crops of Indian com. 

The Indians are cultivating portions of this region in Indian com and other crops, 
abd have demonstrated to our satisfaction that much of the country in question is very 
productive. No frost had injured vegetation prior to tbe middle of September, either 
upon the Coteau or elsewhere, so far as we could learn. 

In view, therefore, of the fertility and other natural advantages of the country, its 
proximity to railroad improvements now being rapidly extended through the terri- 
tory in aiiestiou, a majority of the commissioners, (Messrs. Adams and ^rbes,) not- 
witstanding the Indians urged $200,000 more in their speeches, determined that, in 
Justice and equity, the value of the right and title of these lands ought to be fixed at 
eight hundred thousand dollars, or ten cents per acre, the tract not within said per- 
manent reservations comprising ov;er eight millions of acres, as estimated by us. 

Mr. Smith, of the commissioners, being of the opinion, in view of the possessory 
rights ceded by said treaty of 1867 to tiie Government, that said estimate of value 
was larger than ought to be allowed in equity, it was, however, thereupon agreed by 
all the undersigned that said sum of $800,000 might be submitted as the valuation to 
be allowed, Hf assented to by the Government,) the same being payable in ten equal 
annual installments, without interest, and so provided that, with the exceptions of the 
portions necessary to relieve and provide for the poor and inflrm who are unable tb 
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labor, the amount should be paid, not to the -Indians in oash^bnt In enconraging labor, 
(by paying for it,) securing tne opening of farms, and the purchase of agricultural im- 
plements, fann-stook, dec, so as to make said Indians, within a limit^ and reason- 
able time, self-supporting, and so that the Gk>vernment, at the expiration of such 
period, would be forever released from making any further provision for the members 
of said bands. The Indians to be made to understand that said valuation is not to be 
considered binding upon the Unit^ States, or regarded otherwise than as an estimate 
made by their friends the commissioners, which they would endeavor to induce the 
Government to allow, but which the United States were to be at liberty to reduce or 
wholly reject, and that it must be in the form of a proposition upon their part, not 
yet approved by the Government, and that, if assented to, the amount so to be paid 
would only go to those who are indnstriously engaged in agricultural pursuits, and 
those who were actually unable to labor, or for educational purposes, &c. We there- 
fore prepared an instrument, to be submitted to the council called for the 18th instant, 
and accordingly, at the time so designated, a council, comprising upon the part of the 
Indians all the chiefs, head-men, and principal Indians of said bands from each of the 
reservations, was held. 

The proceedings of the council are herewith respectf^illy submitted. 

The result of the conference was, that the Indians unanimously assented to the prop- 
ositions submitted, the original of which, signed by the undersigned and the cniels, 
head-men, and the princip^ members of said bands^ including the hereditary chief of 
the Cut-Head Yanktonais, is herewith transmitttMl for the consideration of your 
Department. 

It is deemed prox)er to state in explanation of the theory of said proposition, and in 
explanation of certain of its provisions, that a large majority of these Indians have 
made gratifying progress in fanning. They are all desirous to become self-support- 
ing, are anxious that their children should be educated in English schools, and are 
especially anxious that manual-labor schools may be established, and while they do 
not altrigether admit the propriety of having the money belonging to them held to be 
paid to them as the price of their own labor, they believe that such application under 
the theory of the treaty of 1867, and of the proposition submitted, is the only one that 
will compel all the members of the band to become producers and self-sustaining. 

The due crops now being gathered by these people demonstrate their ability to be- 
come farmers, and the hay and other supplies being now garnered for winter use by 
many of these people demonstrate that they can and will, if the proposition now made 
by them is approved by the Government, become self-sustaining. 

They are extremely desirous of becoming owners of the soil, and, as they express it, 
" men like white people," so that there may be no effort hereafter made to compel them 
to leave the farms they are cultivating, and so that they may be assured that the im- 
provements they are making will not be taken ftrom them. They dread a removal, 
especially as it would place them in the neighborhood of hostile tribes, and perhaps 
portions of their own people who do not look with favor upon those who aided the 
whites during the outbreak in 1862. 

The provisions of the treaty of 1867, requiring the breaking and cultivation of fifty 
acres in order to enable them to a patent for 160 acres, is modified in the proposition 
submitted, for the reason that under the provisions of Articles VIII and IX of the treaty 
they have no opportunity of disposing of any of their products except to the agents in 
charge, and as the agenta have no other means to purchase those products except the 
money and supplies actually belonging to the Indians, it will be readily perceived such 
a trade or -dtt^ositicm would not tend to benefit them or stimulate them to increased 
production. 

A modification, therefore, that could secure those who have already made progress 
in improvement less than fifty acres, and secure a lees quantity of land to those who 
colli va to a less number of acres, so as to secure in time the legal title, was iusisted 
apon by the Indians. This, with a change of policy which would by license or 
otherwise permit a freedom of trade, (except in spirituous liquors,) and so as to give 
those Indians the benefit of a fair competition in the disposition of their produce, <&c., 
would, in our judgment, stimulate industry, and tend to the more rapid development 
of their cimn^iry. The advantages of compensating the Indians for labor, and only 
famishing them with neceesary supplies aa contemplated by said treaty of 1867, are 
manifest in the progress already made by the members of these bands, when necessary 
emidoyment upon their farms and habite of industry have tended to make them orderly 
and well-behaved, so that we are able to report that, during the entire time those In* 
dians have bean under the charge of Majors Forbes and Adams, no violation of the 
Tights ot person or property have oeen report>ed within the limits of those reservations. 

There is no question as to the friendly disposition of those Indians toward the Gk>v« 
eminent and people of the United States, and we believe they can he relied upon for 
efiicient services as scouts or soldiers in case of hostilities with more western tribes. 

The greatest difficulty the local agente have had to encounter in carrying out the 
proTifiious of the treaty of 1867 ha« beeu the iuforwation conveyed by members of 
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these bands who come in oocasionally from the Missouri River, who report to the In- 
dians apoQ these reservations that clothiug, ammanition, and supplies are furnished 
by the Government to the Missouri River bands without requiring them to cultivate 
the soil, and without regard to friendly or hostile acts. 

If the policy adopted and applied to these bands, which has produced the results 
already manifest, could be applied to the other reservations, the problem of civilizing 
and christianizing the Indians would soou be solved. 
Respectfully submit ted. 

MOSES N. ADAMS, 
JAMES SMITH, Jr., 
WM. H. FORBES, 

Commimonen. 



Whereas the Sisseton and Wahpeton bands of Dakota or Sioux Indians made and 
concluded a treaty with the United States, at the city of Washington, D. C, on the 19th 
day of February, A. D. 1867, which was ratified, with certain amendments, by the Sen- 
ate of the United States on the 15th day of April, 1867, and finally promul^ilted by the 
President of the United States on the 2d day of May, in the year aforesaid, by which 
the Sisseton and Wahpeton bands of Sioux Indians ceded to the United States certain 
privileges and rights, supposed to belong to said bands, in the territory described in 
Article II of said treaty ; and 

Whereas it is desirable that all said territory, except the portion thereof comprised 
in what is termed the permanent reservations, particularly described in Articles III and 
IV of said treaty, shall be ceded absolntelv to the United States, upon such consideration 
as in jnstice and equity should be paid therefor by the United States ; and 

Whereas said territory, now proposed to be ceded, is no longer available to said In - 
dians for the purposes of the chase, and such value or consideration is essentially neces- 
sary in order to enable said bands, interested therein, to cultivate portions of said per- 
manent reservations, and become wholly self-supporting by the cultivation of the soil 
and other pursuits of husbandry : 

Therefore, the said bands represented in said treaty, and parties thereto, by their 
chiefe and head-men, now assembled in council, do propose to M. N. Adams, William H. 
Forbes, and James Smith, jr., commissioners on behalf of the United States, as fol- 
lows: 

First. To cede, sell, and relinquish to the United States all their right, title, and in- 
terest in and to all lands and territory particularly described in Article II of said treaty, 
as well as all lands in the Territory of Dakota, to which they have title or interest, ex- 
cepting the said tracts particularly described and bounded in Articles III and IV of said 
treaty, which last-named tracts and territory are expressly reserved as permanent re- 
servations for occupancy and cultivation, as contemplated by Articles VIII, IX, and X 
of said treaty. 

Second. That, in consideration of said cession and relinquishment, the United States 
shall advance atid pay annually, for the term of ten years, from and after the accept- 
ance, by the United States, of the proposition herein submitted, |S0,O00, to be ex- 
pended, under the direction of the President of the United States, on the plan and in 
accordance with the provisions of the treaty aforesaid, dated February 19, 1867, for 
goods and provisions; for the erection of manual-labor and public school-houses, and 
for the support of manual-labor and public schools; and in the erection of mills, black- 
smith-shops, and other workshops, and to aid in opening fistrms, breaking land, and fenc- 
ing the same, and in furnishing agricultural implements, oxen, and milch sows, and 
such other beneftoial objects as may be deemed most conducive to the prosperity and 
happiness of the Sisseton and Wahpeton bands of Dakota or Sioux Indians, entitled 
thereto, according to the said treaty of February 19, 1867. Such annual appropriation 
or consideration to be apportioned to the Sisseton and Devil's Lake agencies in pro- 
portion to the number of Indians of the said bands located upon the Lake Traverse 
and Devil's Lake reservations respectively. Such apportionment to be made upon the 
basis of the annnal reports or returns of the agents in charge. Said consi deration , 
amounting in the aggregate to $800,090, payable as aforesaid, without interest. 

Third. As soon as may be, the said territory embraced within said reservation de- 
scribed in article IV (Devil's Lake reservation) shall be surveyed as Government lands 
are snrveyed, for the purpose of enablini; the Indians entitled to acquire permanent 
rights in the soil, as contemplated by Article V of said treaty. 

Fourth. We respectfully request that, in case the foregoing propositions are favorably 
entertained by the United States, the sale of spirituous liquors upon the territory ceded 
may be wholly prohibited by the United States Government. 

Fifth. The provisions of Article V of the treaty of February 19, 1867, to be modified, 
as follows : An occnpancy and cultivation of five acres, upon any particular location, 
for a term of five consecutive ^ears, shall entitle the party to a patent for forty acres; 
ft like occupancy and cultivation of ten acres, to entitle the party to a patent to eighty 
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acres; and a like oocnpancy and cnltivation of any tract, to the extent of twenty acies, 
shall entitle the party so occupy inj^ and cnltivatiug to a patent for 160 acres of land. 
Parties who have already selected farms, and caltivated the same, may be entitled to 
the benefit of this modification. Patents so issaed (as hereinbefore set forth) shall 
aathorize a trannfer or idieuation of such lands situate within the Sisseton agency, 
after the expiration of ten years from this date ; and within the Devil's Lake reserva- 
tion, after the expiration of fifteen yeare, bat not sooner. 

F|^h. [Sixth. ^ — The consideration to be paid, as hereinbefore proposed, is in addi- 
ti<m to the provisions of Article VI of the treaty of February 19, 1867, nnder which Con- 
gress shall appropriate, from time to time, such an amount as may be required to meet 
the necessities of said Indians, to enable them to become civilized. 

Sixth. [Seventh.]— Sections 16 and 36, within the reservations, shall be set apart for 
Vocational purposes, and all children of a suitable age within either reservation shall 
be compelled to attend school, at the discretion of the agents. 

Seventh. [Eighth.] — At the expiration of ten years from this date, all members of 
said bands, nnder the age of twenty-one years, shall receive forty acres of land from 
said permanent reservations in fee simple. 

Eighth. [Ninth.]— At the expiration often years, the President of the United States 
shall s^l or dispose of all the remaining or unoccupied lands in the Lake Traverse 
reservation, (excepting that which may hereafter be set apart for school purposes,) 
the proceeds of the sale of such lands to be expended for the benefit of the members 
of said bands located on said Lake Traverse reservation. And, at the expiration of 
fifteen years, the President shall sell or dispose of all the remaining unoccupied lands 
(exceptitig that which may be hereafter set apart for school purposes) in the Devil's 
Lake reservittion. The proceeds of the sales of such lands shall be expended for the 
benefit of all members of said bands who may be located oti the said Devil's Lake 
reservation. 

Executed at Sisseton agenov, Dakota Territory, Lake Traverse reservation, this 
20th day of September, A. D. Id72. 

MOSES N. ADAMS, 
WM. H. FORBES, 
JAMES SMITH, Jr., 
* CommiHsionera, 

GABRIEL RENVILLE, 

Head Chief Sisseton and Wahpeton. 
WICANSPINEUPD, 

Chief CoundUtr Wahpetan and Sisseton. 
WAMDINPEDUTA, his -|- mark, 

Chitf Sissetons, 

TACANDUPAHOTANKA, his -f- mark. 

Chief Wahpetons. 

And fifly-four others. 

Witness to signatures of above ohiefe and soldiers : 

H. T. LORETT. 

G. H. Harris. 
T. A. Robertson. 
G. H. Garibauet. 
C. P. La Grange. 

We hereby certify, on honor, that we have fully explained to the Indians the'above 
instnimeut, and that the Indians acknowledge the same to be well understood by them. 

T. A. ROBERTSON, 
G. H. GARIBAUET, 

Interpreters, 



G. 

Beport of Hon. Edward M. MeCooJcj Hon. John D. Lang^ and Hon, John 
McDonald^ commissioners to negotiate tcith ths Ute Indians of Colorado 
far the extinguishment of their right to the southern portion of their reser- 
vation in that Territory. 

Washington City, D. C, September 24, 1872. 
The undersigned, members of the special commission appointed by the Secretary of 
the Interior, under the act of April 23, 1872, " to enter into negotiations with the Ute 
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Indians of Colorado Territory for the eztingnishment of their right to the aoath part 
of a certain reservation, &c." have the honor to report that, in compliance with the 
instmctions contained in your letter of Auffast 2, they proceeded to Denver, Colorado, 
arriving there Augnst 14, and reaching theXiOS Finos agency August 26, 1872. 

We found ahout fifteen hundred Utes at the agency awaiting the arrival of the 
commission, all the different hands being represented except the Weemiuuches. 
After five days spent in council with the Indians, we became satisfied that at least for 
the present it would be impossible to conclude any satisfactory negotiations with t%em. 
A full record having been kept of all proceedings in council, (a copy of which is here- 
with transmitted,} yon will see that the commission used thei^ most earnest endeavors 
to induce these people to relinquish to the United States the southern portion of their 
reservation, but, from the condition of mind in which we found them, we were all satis-* 
fiedthat undne and improper influences had been brought to bear before our arrival ^ 
for the purpose of prejudicing the minds of the Utes against making any change or 
modification whatever in their treaty of 1868, and deciding them against the object of 
our mission. This was accomplished by classes of white men who have, or imagine 
they have, political, personal, and pecuniary interests which will be best subserved by 
defeating for the present any effort of the Government in this direction. 

We do not believe that it will be impracticable to complete this negotiation at some 
early day in the future, but in order to do this it will become necessary to divest the 
minds of the Indians of any prejudice they now feel a^inst the proposition the Gov- 
ernment desires them to consider. In order to accomplish this, we would most respect- 
fully recommend that trustworthy men, personally influential among the Utes, acting * 
in conjunction with their present agents, be instructed to visit the various bauds at 
their different localities, and induce some chiefii and warriors from each to visit Wash- 
ington during the coming fall or winter. We think this probably the best way to exer- 
cise a favorable influence on their minds. In this connection we would call your atten- 
tion to the sixteenth article of the treaty of 1868, which provides that ** no treaty for 
the cession of any portion or part of the reservation herein described, which may be 
held in common, shall be of any validity or force as against the said Indians, unless 
executed and signed by at least three-fourths of all the adult male Indians occupying 
or interested in the same.'' 

This provision presents so formidable an obstacle to the cession of any portion of the 
present reservation, that it is entirely within the power of a very few bad men, either 
white or Indian, to defeat any agreement proposed by the Government, unless more 
than ordinary care is used in the nefj^otiation. In conclusion, we would urge upon the 
Government the importance of continuing their efforts to secure the southern portion 
of this reservation. The miners are already present in such numbers that their expul- 
sion by legal measures would be almost impracticable, and although Uray, the head 
chief of the Utes, assured us that the trespassers should not be molested until be heard 
more from Washington, yet their continued presence on Indian territory may at any 
time bring about a collision. 

When we parted with the Indians, they manifested the most kind and friendly feeling. 
We have every reason to believe that the visit of the commission was a timely one, and 
served to allay any feeling of irritation which might have existed in the minds of the 
Utes against either the white miners or the Gk>vernmeut of the United States. It con- 
vinced them that the President and Congress fully recognized aU the rights conferred 
and all obligations imposed by their treaty, and would endeavor to discharge their 
duty toward both the Indians and white people of the Territory in a manner that 
would be at the same time just and pacific. 

We have the honor to be, your very obedient servants, 

EDWARD M. McCOOK, 

Cliairnhan, 
JOHN D. LANG. 
JOHN MCDONALD. 

Hon. F. A. Walker, 

Commiaaioner of Indian Affairs^ Washington, D, C, 



D. 

Report of Hon. Felix JB. Brunotj commissioner to negotiate with the Shoshone 
and Bannock tribes of Indians for a relinquishment of a part of their 
reservation in Wyoming Territory ^ with papers a/ioompanying. 

Board of Indian Commissionrrs, 

Pittsburgh, October 18, 1872. 

Sm ; I have the honor to state that, in compliance with the request of Department 
telegram of the 10th ultimo, and in accordance with a letter of instructions ftom Hon. 
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F. A. Walker, CommissioDer of Indian Affairs, therein mentioned, and saheequently 
received, I held a council, and entered into a convention with the Shoshone Indians of 
Wyoming Territory, for the relinquishment of a part of their reservation, jvs contem- 
plated by the act of Congress approved Jnne 1, 1H72, and make the following report :• 

I left Bryan Station, on the Union Pacific Railroad, on the 11th of September, accom* 
panied by Thos. K. Cree, esq., secretary of the board of Indian commissioners, and, 
arriving at South Pass City on the evening of the 12th, reached the Shoshone and 
Bannock agency, in Little Wind River Valley, on the 14th. 

The road to South Pass City crosses Green River, Big Sandy, Dry Sandy, and Pacific 
Springs, passing through a country of sandy or gravelly plains, destitute of water save 
at the streams named, chiefly covered with sage-brnsh, and totally worthless for either 
caltivation or grazing. Sonth Pass City is in the -Sweetwater mining district, on the 
sonth end of the Wind River Mountains, and about 8,500 feet above the level of the 
sea. Four miles farther into the mountains is Atlantic City, and one and a half mile 
&rther is Camp Stambaugh, a two-company post, Just within the limits of the Sho- 
shone reservation, and a mile and a half farther in the reservation is Miner's Delight. 
The population of the three towns is now probably less than one hundred each. The 
best i^old mines of the district are said to be located on the reservation, and a qnartz- 
niill IS in operation at Miner's Delight. There are also some placer mines worked in 
the town and vicinity. From Camp Stambaugh to the agency the road descends 
rapidly through a country extremely rough and mountainous, the only tillable land 
being in the Fopoagie Valley, the one fourteen and the other twenty miles from the 
agency. The distance from Camp Stambaugh to the agency is fifty -four miles. 

There were no Indians at the agency, but a runner had been sent out by the agent. 
Dr. James Irwin, immediately on the receipt of my telegram. On the 16th be returned 
M'ith the information that he found the Indians encamped on Green River ; that they 
were now on the way to the reservation, and expected to arrive on the 21st instant. 
The runner was sent immediately back with a message to Wash-a-kie, to hasten his 
movements, and a note (A) to Colonel James A. Brisbiu, in command of Camp Stam- 
baugh, requesting his co-operation to facilitate their passage through the towns. The 
interval, until the 2l8t, was occupied in visiting Wind River Valley, some forty miles 
north of the agency. 

Returning on the 21st, I received a letter (B^ from Colonel Brisbin, informing me 
that the Indians were encamped near Atlantic City, and requesting, in behalf of Wash- 
a-kie and the citizens, that the council should be held at Camp Stambaugh. Deeming 
it inexpedient to comply with this request, I addressed a note (C) to Colonel Brisbin 
to that effect, and sent a message to Wash-a-kie, accompanied by a letter from Agent 
Irwin, requesting him to come at once with his people to the agency. 

The Indians started immediately on the receipt of the letter and message, and it 
al^rward appeared that the delay had been caused by the advice of citizens. 

The Indians arrived on the 25th, and on the 26th a council was convened. 

The Bannocks, having no rights in the reservation under the treaty of 1866,. and 
being at the time at the Fort Hall reservation, which had been set apart for them, bad 
not been invited to the council. 

Wash-a-kie, the chief, a man of superior intelligence and ability, and devoted to the 
interests of his people, and all the principal men of the Shoshones, were present. 

The act of Congi-ess authorizing the negotiation was read to them, and carefully 
reduced to simple language, and explained to them. 

In reply, they claimed that the land desired by the Government was good land, and 
of some use to them ; that the land offered in exchange was worthless, and even if it 
were not so, that it was claimed by, and subject to incursions of, the Sioux, Cheyennes, 
Arapahoes, and Craws ; would be worthless to the Shoshones; and for the reasons given, 
they declined to make the propo8e<l exchau^^e. Their statements in regard to the 
character of the land were coil firmed by such information as I could get from other 
sources, and, in view of this and the additional fact that the treaty of 1868 had already 
given them the right to hunt on the unoccupied lauds north of their reservation, I 
could not fault them for their decision. 

The Shoshones, although they decline<l to make the exchange, were willing to sell 
the laud desired by the Government, and expfessed a desire to own cattle : and further 
negotiation resulted in a contract for the cession of the southern part of their reserva- 
tion, subject to the ratification or rejection of the Government. 

The contract in writing was carefully explained and fully understood by them, and 
was signed in the usual Indian manner by a majority of the adult male members of 
the tribe. 

The line of division named is as far north as it could properly be placed, having 
regard to the location of the agency and buildings. There are eight white settlers im- 
mediately about the agency, who expect to remove, and who should receive compensa- 
tion for their improvements. 

The Shoshone reservation was established under the peace commission treaty made 
at Fort Bridger July 3, 1868. The southern boundary-line is defined as running along 
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''the crest of the divide between the Sweetwater and Popoaffie Rivers.'' The Sweet 
water flows into the Platte, and the Popoagie flows northward to the Big Horn 
Biver. 

- Previous to the treaty, the Sweetwater mining district had been discovered. Miner's 
Delight, then a prosperons town, was on the reservation, and settlers were already in 
the valley of the Popoagie. I am informed by a prominent 'member of the peace com- 
mission that it was not the intention to include any of these settlements in the reserva- 
tion. The mistake arose from the inaccnracy of a map in their possession, which 
represebted the small streams Beaver Creek, Twin Creek, and Cottonwood, which xise 
in the mining district, as being tributaries of the Sweetwater. 

The fact of their location previous to the treaty removes from many of the settlers 
the stigma which should attach to those who, contrary to law, and regardless of the 
rights of the Indians, become trespassers upon a reservation. On the other hand, their 
continuance there is Justly regarded by the Shoshones as an infraction of the treaty. 

By far the largest portion of the Shoshone reservation is mountainous and barren. 
The valley of the Little Wind River, in which the agency is situated, contains in the 
vicinity of the agency from six to ten sections of fertile land, susceptible of easy irri- 
gation and cultivation. Its great defect is the total absence of wood, the supplies of 
which must be derived from the slopes of the mountains at distances of from ten to 
twenty miles. In the valley of Big Wind River, some thirty miles farther north, there 
is a larger Inxly of equally desirable land on the reservation, with an abundance of tim- 
ber, and it is to be regretted that the agency was not established at that point. With 
the exception of the Wind River Valleys, the reservation consists of inaccessible 
mountains and barren hillsides and table-lands, well named by the earlv trappers'and 
hunters the " Mauvaise Terre." There is enough good land in the valley for all the 
Indians to cultivate, and for their herds. 

The portion of the reservation ceded is supposed to include the mines and all the 
gold-bearing district. It also includes the valleys of the two Popoagies, Cottonwood 
Cieek, Red Cafion, and Beaver Creek, to the line. In regard to Beaver Creek, I have 
no information, but haVe estimated the other valleys to cont-ain from twenty-five to 
thirty sections of tillable land. The mountain-sides facing them, and some^of the table- 
lands, have good grazing, but tbo. remainder is worthless for agricultural purposes. 
The Popoagie Valtoys, like Wind River, are of a low altitude, sheltered from the west 
by the Wind River Mountains^ and almost free from winter snows. This makes them 
of great value to the mining district, which is from 8,000 to 10,000 feet above sea level, 
and is rendered almost uninhabitable by the deep snows in winter. The mining 
camps have no other source of agricultural supplies nearer than one hundred miles. 
The area of land ceded is almost 700,000 acres. In regard to the price to be paid for 
this large body of land, I reepectMly ask your attention to the following consideration : 

Acting upon mv experience of the general habit of Indians, the Shoshones were 
offered a sum as the basis of further negotiation, and which I supposed would have to 
be increased to meet the demands of the Indians. When the terms first offered were 
promptly accepted, I did not feel at liberty to make an addition it seems eminently 
proper to solicit from Congress. The appropriation of an additional sum of $10,000, to 
be expended In the erection of houses for such of the Indians as are willing to make 
permanent settlement in them and to cultivate the soil, would be Just. 

The Shoshones are now exceedingly anxious to have houses to live in, and they have 
been under the impression that houses were promised them in the treaty of Fort 
Bridger. They are among the best disposed of all the uncivilized, and, until latelv, 
among the most neglected, and have so conducted themselves as to win the kindly 
feelings of all the whites who come in contact with them. They are just now, for the 
first time, in a position to accept the influeucesof a better civilization than that which 
has chiefly exhibited to them its vices, and there is good reason to believe that a con- 
tinuance of the humane efforts now being made on the reservation for their improve- 
ment will be rewarded by success. 

I respectfully submit herewith the articles of convention with the Shoshones, ced- 
ing a portion of their reservation to the United States, the proceedings of the coun- 
cil, and correspondence referred to in this report. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

FELIX R. BRUNOT, 
f Cikmnmeioner, 

Hon. C. Delano, 

Secretary 0/ (he Interior. 
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Articles of a convention made and concluded at the Shoshone and Bannock Indian 
agency, in Wyoming Territory, this twenty-sixth day of September, in the year of 
our Lord eighteen hundred and seventy-two, by ami between Felix R. Brunot, com- 
missioner on the part of the United States, and the chief, head-men, and men of the 
Eastern band of Shoshone Indians, consisting of a* majority of all the adult male 
Indians of said band or tribe of Indians, and duly authorized to act in the premises, 
witnesseth : 

That whereas, by Article XI of a treaty with the ^oshone (Eastern band) and Ban- 
nock tribes of Indians, made the third day of July, 1868, at Fort Bridger, Utah Terri- 
tory, a reservation was s/st apart for the use and occupancy of said tribes of Indians, in 
theitfollowing words : " The United States further agrees that the following district of 
country, to wit : commencing at the mouth of Owl Creek, and running due south to 
the crest of the divide between the Sweetwater and the Popoagie Rivers ; thence 
along the erest of said divide and the summit of Wind River Mountains to the longi- 
tude of North Fork of Wind River; thence due north to mouth of said North 
Fork, and up its channel to a point twent}^ miles above its mouth; thence in a straight 
line to headwaters of Owl Creek, and along middle of channel of Owl Creek to place 
of beginning — shall be and the same is set apart for the absolute and undisturbed use 
and occupation of the Shoshone Indiaus nerein named/' And whereas, previous 
to, and since the date of said treaty, mines have been discovered, and citizens of the 
United States have made improvements within the limits of said reservation, and it is 
deemed advisable, for the settlement of all difficulty between the parties arising in 
consequence of said occupancy, to change the southern limit of said reservation. 

I. The Shoshone band or tribe of Indians (Eastern band) hereby cede to the United 
States of America that portion of their reservation in Wyoming Territory which is 
situated south of a line beginning at a point on the eastern boundary of the Shoshone 
and Bannock reservation, due east of the mouth of the Little Popoagie at its junc- 
tion with the Popoagie, and running from said point west to the mouth of the Little 
Popoagie, thence up the Popoagie to the North Fork, and up the North Fork to the 
month of the Cafion ; thence west to the western boundary of the reservation. 

II. The United States agree to pay to the Shoshone (eastern) band or tribe the sum 
of $25,000, said sum to be expended, under the direction of the President, for the benefit 
and use of said Indians, in the following manner^ viz : On or before the 10th day of 
August of each year, for the term of ftve years after the ratification of this agreement, 
$5,000 shall be expended in the purchase of stock-cattle, and said cattle delivered to 
the Shoehones on their reservation. 2. The salaryof $500 per annum shall be paid 
by the United States for the term of fivfi years to Wash-a-kie, chief of the Shoshones. 

*^III. Within the term of six months, and as soon as practicable after the ratification 
of this ogreemeut, the United States shall cause the southern line of the Shoshone 
reservation, as herein designated, to be surveyed and marked at suitable points on the 
ground ; and until said line has been so surveyed and marked, the United States binds 
itself not to permit the intrusion of any white persons upon any of the agricultural 
or other lands within the limit of the district proposed to oe ceded. 

IV. This convention or agreement is made subject to the approval of the President 
and the ratification or rejection of the Congress of the United States. 

FELIX R. BRUNOT, [l. s.] 

Commimaner, ^ 
Witnesses i 

Lieutenant J. B. Guthrie, Thirteenth United States Infantry, 
Thomas K. Creu, Secretary, 

WASH-A-KIE, his -f- mark. 
NAR-KOK, his -f mark. 
WAU-NY-PITZ, his + mark. 
BAZEEL, his 4- mark. 
WEAR-AU-GO, his -f mark. 
And one hundred and fourteen others. 

Attest: 

NAR-KOK, United States Interpreter, his -f mark. 
M. McADAM, Interpreter. 
WILLIAM REES, Interpreter. 

Witnesses: 

Thomas K. Ckbb, Secretary, 

James Irwin. Agent 

J. B. Guthrie, Lieutenant Thirteenih United States If^antry. 

James K. Moore, Indian trader. 

Darius Williams. 

Frank Trumbull. 

James Irving Patten. 
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B. 

Report of Captain Senry E. Alvord^ commissioner to the KioicaSy Co- 
manches^ atid other tribes in Hie western part of the Indian Territory. 

Washington, D. C, Ocioher 10, 1872. 

Qenbral : Under letters of appointment from yonr office, dated Jnly 22, 1872, Dr. 
Joeeph Parrish, of Pennsylvania, and Captain Henry E. Alvord, of Virginia, were speci- 
ally commissioned to visit the Kio^as and Comancnes, the Cheyennes and Arapahoes, 
and the Caddoes, Wichitas, and affiliated bands in the western part of the Indian Ter- 
ritory, for speciilc objects. • 

These commissioners met the honorable Secretary of the Interior and the honorable 
Commissioner of Indian Alfairs at Washinj^ton, July 3(J, 1872, and received full instruc- 
tions as to their duties. In accordance with an agreement then made, Captain Alvord 
started west on the 5th of August, iu advance of his associate, to make the necessary 
preliminary arrangements for the work. 

Subsequently Dr. Joseph Parrish was obliged to decline his appointment, and on 
August 10, Professor Eaward Parrish. of Philadelphia, was designated to take his 
brother's place on the commission ; he left on August 12, to enter upon his duties. 

Captain Alvord proceeded, via Saint Louis, to Fort Gibson, Cherokee Nation, and from 
the end of the track of the Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway, in the Choctaw Nation, 
sent out notice, August 10, of the visit of the commissioners to the Indians of the 
Wichita Mountain region, appointing a place and time for meeting them. Thenoe he 
proceeded to Wichita, Kansas, the terminus of the southern branch of the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa F6 Railroad, and there forwarded, August 15, similar dispatches to 
the agency fur the Cheyennes and Arapahoes. 

On the 16tb of August the commissioners met at Lawrence, Kansas, where they spent 
two days with the superintendent of the central district, and also briefly visited 
Leavenworth, to confer with General Pope, commanding the Department of Missouri. 
August 21 was in like manner passed with General Grierson, colonel Tenth United 
States Cavalry, for three or four years in command of the troops in the Indian Terri- 
tory, and closely connected with Indian affairs. The conrmissioners reached Fort Sill 
and the Kiowa and Comanche agency, at the east end of the Wichita Mouutains, on 
the 25th of August. Professor Parrish washers taken sick, and the active duties of 
the commission devolved upon his associate, although, until September 3, Professor 
Parrish was able to constantly confer with and advise his co-commissioner. From this 
date his condition became more serious, and th^ fever finally attacked his brain on the 
8th of September, resulting in his sudden death upon the 9th, at the quarters of Mr* 
Tatnm, agent for the Kiowas and Comanches. 

According to appointment a mouth previous, of which notice was widely given, Cap- 
tain Alvord, who from this time performed the duties of the commission, mot on the 
6th of Sept<)mber, at Leepor's Creek, six miles up the north side of the Washita River, 
fi-om the Wichita agencv, the representative men of the Arapahoes, Apaches, Coman- 
ches, Delawares, Oaddoes, Wichitas, Wacoes, Keecbies, and Towoccaroes, tribes 
attached to the three western agencies of the Indian Territory. Only a few Kiowas 
were present, and they, although head-men, not true representati'ves of the tribe. This 
was a great disappointment, as but a few days before tne Kiowas had visited Fort Sill 
and the Wichita agency, been notified of the object, time, and place of the council, 
and their principal ohieu faithfully promised to attend. Depending upon this, the 
main attention had been given to securing the attendance of the representative men of 
the most unruly bands of the Comanches, and this was most sucoessrnl. There has been 
DO such assemblage of Comanche chiefs for years; not a band was omitted, and no 

grominent man of the whole tribe could be named not present on the council-gronnd. 
y some accident to the dispatch forwarded from Wichita, Kansas, to the Upper 
Arkansas agency, the Chevennee, who were far west of their agency, failed to get the 
message in time to attend, but the delegation from the Arapahoes was excellent. A 
list of |ihe tribes and bands represented at this meeting is appended, with the names 
of their most prominent chiefs and spokesmen. 

Before proceeding with the account of this council, it may be well to explain its 
entire independence of and difference from a meeting in some respects similar, held 
near tlie same place about a month previous. The two seem to have been much con- 
founded by the public press. 

The Cherolcee, Creek, Seminole, Choctaw, Chickasaw, and other so-called ^' semi- 
civilized'' Indians, occupying the eastern part of this Territory, at their third annual 
general council, held at Ocmulgee, in Jnne last, took under consideration the condition 
of the wild tribes west of them, and appointed delegates fh)m each of their " nations '' 
to meet the ^* plains " brethren at old Fort Cobb, on the Washita River, there to nse 
their influence and example in inducing the latter to give np all hostilities and depre- 
dations, and hereafter to follow the paths of peace. This oonncil, which has been 
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mach misrepresented, was not under GoTemment auspices, had no white man officially 
connected with it, but was purely an Indian affair. The eastern delegates went so far 
at first as to refuse the presence of some of the neigh boringr agents and interpreters, 
but they were afterward allowed to attend. The chief clerk from the office of the 
Central superintendent fortunately happened to be in this section and was also present. 
From his notes a full report of the proceedings has been made to the Department. It 
is, therefore, only necessary to state here that while the ^^ouf Comancnes were not 
represented well, and tbeCheyennee did not attend, several days* patience and repeated 
messages succeeded in bringing in a good delegation of the Kiowas, including some of 
their most lawless characters. To these their eastern brethren addressed their argu- 
•ments, pNoiuted out the consequences of continued resistance to the United States 
authorities, and referred to the history of their own people. Some of these addresses, 
through ill-chosen language and misinterpretation, had exactly the opposite effect 
. from that desired, while a few were admirably to the point and unquestionably influen- 
tial. The formal responses of the Kiowas aud more unruly Comanchee showed no change 
of feelings on their part, and when the regular council acyoumed, little seemed to have 
been gained. As an evident sequent of the meeting, however, the Kiowa chiefs, before 
letumiug to their camps, entered into an afpreenient with Mr. Beede, who represented 
Superintendent Hoag,to surrender the Lee children, held captive b^ that tribe. This 
promise was partially kept, and the two girls brought in at the time and place ap- 
pointed, but the lM>y was not then forthcoming, the excuse being that he was held by 
Comanches; also that he was sick. (He has since, however, been brought in by them.) 
Upon the delivery of the captives, presents were demanded. For the first time in years, 
^eir agent was one with firmness enough to refuse to encourage such captures by the 
payment of premiums for release, and the Kiowa chiets returned to their prairie homes 
very indignant. This is now given as one of their reasons for not meeting your com- 
missioner, while another stated is, that they received a message from the Cheyenne 
outlaws, (Medicine Arrow <&■ Co.,) that a movement of troops was about to occur, iu 
eonsequenee of which they moved rapidly far to the west. 

The regular council of the representative Indians qamed, and your special commis- 
sioner, occurred at the place described, on the 6th and 7th days of September. 

The usual formalities of welcome and assurances of friendship were first exchanged, 
and the Great Spirit was called upon to cause only truth to be spoken at the meeting, 
and to assist all his children to wise conclusions. 

The commissioner then explained the Government's method of controlling all its 
oitisens, and punishing offenders, and gave assurance of the determination of the author! 
ties to hold tne Indians to a similar accountability for their conduct. 

Reviewing the history of the tribes present for the past four years, their attention 
was called to the former connection of the speaker with them, and the truth of hia 
predictions as to the result of their actions as a reason for their now listening to hia 
words, and believing what was told them. 

The Indians were then plainly assured of the intentions of the Ck>vernment to effect- 
ually stop the raiding to Texas, and all marauding, both within and beyond theii 
several reservations, and they were duly warned of the folly of continued disregard of, 
or reskftauce to, these orders, and the certainty of punishment should the scenes of the 
past year, be repeated. 

At the council previously mentioned, the influence of the more civilized Indians of 
the Territory had been brought to bear upon representatives of the same troublesome 
tribes, and now the Arapahoes, Caddoes, Wichitas, and Delawares repeated their 
advice very effectiviely, while the <|uiet and friendly portions of the Comanches (if any 
can be justly so called) added their voices of entreaty and warning. 

Tribe and band followed one another in expressions of friendship to the Government 
and desire for peace, but none guaranteed any cessation of the disturbances caused by 
the roving parties. The commissioner then told them that these professions were use- 
less, given here; that they were always presented at the asking, but forgotten and vio- 
lated by many before even reaching Washington ; aud that the only course safe to 
pursue was for each tribe and band to send suitable deletions with the commissioner 
to Washington, there to discuss fully various unsettled matters, make their own ex- 
cuses for deeds done, and present their own pledges of future good behavior. 

The evening of September 6 was then passed in meetings of their own, and compar- 
ison of views between different parties, and the Arapahoes and Caddoes present 
deserve special commendation for their efficient fiiendly labors this night. 

The Indians were the next day called upon for any si>eeche8 thoy might have to 
make, and a statement of their conclusions on the propositions made. Twenty-eight 
different chiefs and head-men responded for the several tribes, record being kept of 
their remarks. It is deemed useless to present more than a summary of the same. 
They very generally reiterated their intention to remember the warnings and be gov- 
erned by the advice of the previous day, and nearly all had some protest to enter or 
complaint to make. The Arapahoes, Apaches, Delawares, Caddoes, Wichitas, Wacoes, 
Keeehies, and Towocoaroes claimed to have followed, with no deviation, ''the white 
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man's road'' ; thai tbej proposed so oooiinoiDg, and were ready to send proper repve- 
sentatives to Washington to make any guarantees desired. The Comanches, by bands, 
coincided in the xeneral movement; the Peneteghkas, Noeonees, Yappariko6|^ and Te- 
neumvas promptly naming d^egations to Washington, thongh the Apaehes did so first. 
The wilder bands did not follow in the same path ; the ohieft of Coisoheteghkas, Tea- 
chatx-kennas, and Quahadas claimed to be at peace with the QovMmmant, disclaimed 
all intention oi wrong-deing, bat stated frankly that they preferred and proposed to 
oontinoe their prairie life, seeing yet no sufficient inducement to change, and that they 
could not control their yoan^ men in raiding more or less, thongh themselTCS opposed 
to it and desirons oi its ceasmg. Under these oircomstances they saw no benefit to be 
derived from going to Washington, but, upon being urged, finally consented to send 
a fair representation of each band, including one of the three most noted chiefe, Mar- 
oway, perhaps the most important man of these ''out" Comaaches. 

Attention is especially invited to an appended Mimmary of the speech of Tabby- 
nanny-ker (Sun's namesake,) Tea^hata-kenoa, Comanche, a chief of fine physiqve, 
unmistakable talents, and great power, as at once a sample of the disposition of this 
portion of his tribe, and most important evidence as to the rest. 

After disclaiming all sympathy with raiding and atrocities in the settloDents, and 
his desire to avoid and prevent conflicts, he finuikly stated his desire to roam the plains 
for the present, his disinclination to enter into any closer connection with the Qovero- 
ment, his opposition to any encroachments upon or invasions of the country they daim, 
and his intention, in case of hostilities, of Joining any Indians who might be resisting 
the Uuite<l States troops. Then, turning to the assembled chiefr, he said, ''I am yoor 
kinsman and friend, but I cannot in silence hear you throw upon the Kiowas, the Qna- 
hadas, and their assodato Comanchos, all the blame for depredations committed, 
claim innocence for yourselves, and promise the good behavior of your people. I see 
here but three tribes whose young men, at least, have not been present, and equally 
guilty with our people and the iSowas, in more or less of the fbrays of the last two 
years, and they are the Arapahoee, the Caddoes, and the Delawares. The Ohey«iiMa 
and the Osages have also acted with as, and as to your promises, yon could not con- 
trol your young braves if you would, and you do not attempt it." This explicit testi- 
mony was denied neither at the council nor elsewhere, while, on the contrary, it was 
thoroughly corroborated at dtflbrent times in many ways, and it is asked that it be 
borne in mind in consideration of the reooromendanons to be hereafter made. 

The few Kiowas present, although Kicking Bird's brother, Son-of-the-snn, was one. 
stated that they could carry the report of the meeting to their people, but did not feel 
authorized to speak for them then. They promised to do their beet to bring in their 
chiefs for a subsequent special meeting with the commissioner, and in case no better 
delegation could be obtained, to go themselves to Washiagton. No Cheyennes were 
in attendance, but the commtosioner had then every reason to expect that their ehie& - 
would meet him at the agency, and there appoint their delegates. 

The council dissolved on the evening of September 7. The ^h September, Captain 
Alvord proceeded from the Wichite agency, north forty-five miles to the mis-ealied Upper 
Arkansas agency, on the North Fork of Canadian River. Two days were spent there in 
examination of the agency, its surroundings Mid working, and in visiting the Arajmhoes, 
both in camp and council. The Cheyennes, however, did not appear, and it was 
ascertained beyond a doubt that they had not received the message sent them. They 
were so far from the agency that to visit them was impracticable, without risking a 
failure in the other work still to be perfbrmed. (It was during this visit io the ageney 
for the Cheyennes and Arapahoes that the news of Professor ParHsh's death on the 
9th reached bis associate.) 

The Wichita agency was visited and examined on the 19th and 13th of September, 
and the Kiowa and Comanche agency in like manner on the 16th. 

While at the, agency last nam^l, news reached your commissioner of the arriral at 
the designated place of meeting on the Washita oi a party of Kiowas, and they were 
met acc^ingly on the 19th September. The party was over fifty in number, the prin- 
cipal men being Lcme Wolf, Woman's Heart, Bed Otter, Little Mountain, Son-of-the-sun, 
Stumbling Be^, Sleeping Wolf, and Fast Bear. A long conversation took place, the 
Kiowas evincing no desire to visit Washington, while they had many grievances to 
present and requesto to ihake. The appointment of Washington delegates was strong^ly 
urged, and the importance of effecting this led your commissioner finally to promise 
them that their absent prisoner chiefs, Sataata and Big Tree, should meet them 
on the Jonmey, provided they sent satisfactoiy representatives. Upon this ^e 
Apaches, Comanches, and others brought their influence to bear upon the Kiowas, and 
the latter at last agreed to make up a good delegation, headed by Lone Wolf. This 
settled, the next morning, Friday, Sentember 20, was fixed as the time for the delegates 
to meet near the Wiobita agency, and start for Washington. 

Early on the morning of the day named the Indians began to gather. Thanks to the 
nterest and energy or Agent Miles, to whom were left the details of preparing the 
ndians firom his reservation, the Arapahoea were the first upon the ground, six fine 
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men, well equipped for their joumey, aod traly representotive of the diiferent elements 
of their tribe. 

Af^t Tatum having been presented from leaving home by the oare of Professor 
Parrish, and later by his own siokness, tiie commissioner himself attended to arrang- 
ing the delegation from that agency, Kiowas, Comanche«, and Apaches, being efficient ly 
assisted by Mr. H. P. Jones and the Messrs. Shirley. The deleiptionsfrom these tribes 
as oorleinally made np were very satisfactory, and though certain important men would 
not join, those selected were thoroughly representative of all the tribes and bauds of 
this leservatioo. The night before starting, however, a rumor reached the Indian 
campsy near the place of meeting, of the movement of a large body of troops near the 
sooth westem portion of the reservation, threatening the camps of the ** out " Co- 
mmnches and the Kiowas near them, which caused a great disturbance among the del- 
egates, and the disappearance that night of a number who had promised to go. This 
inclnded the Kiowas, whose delegation was thus at the last moment materially changed 
aod weakened somewhat, two or three men leaving it who were specially wanted, but 
there remained Lone Wolf, acknowledged by the tribe as the head chief, Son-of-the- 
Sun, representing his brother Kicking Bird^s band, aod Sleeping Wolf for the Satan ta 
band. Fearing a general stampede, which was barely averted, the commissioner put 
the remaining delegates in motion as soon as possible, and while not fully satisfied with 
the twenty men finally obtained from the Kiowas, Comigiches, and Apaches, he feels, 
at thie distance from the doubts and excitement of the starting, that, consiaering the 
circnmstances, it is to be wondered so good a representation of these tribes was secured 
at last. 

The Caddoes, Wichitas, and affiliated bands being located in camps easily within 
reach, the preparation of the delegates from this agency was le£t entirely to Agent 
Richiurds. The commissioner regrets to report that toe matter received no atteniiun 
whatever at the hands of the agent, and the representatives of those tribes accompany- 
ing the party were very hastily gathered up at the last moment, when too late to make 
any changes or preparations for the journey. The interests of these people and of the 
Government will be likely to suffer more or less as a result. 

The party fairly started from the Wichita agency on* September 30, transportation 
by army wagons being furnished by the qoartermaster's department at Fort Sill, upon 
Implication to the commander of that post. This officer rendered great assistance to 
the commission by his courteous and prompt attention to every request. 

Four times on the march to the railroad the Indians made some pretext for dissatis- 
ftoUon, and there was some danger of losintr the most important men, but by care and 
peraiiamon the party was quieted and reached Atoka, Indian Territory, on the 26th of 
September. There arrived at this point on the same day a oompany of United 
States cavalry, the commanding officer having in custody the two prisoner Kiowa 
ohiefo Satanta and Big Tree, sent by the governor of Texas to be present at a council 
with the delegation. For several reasons it was deemed expedient to keep the dele- 
gatee »nd prisoners ignorant of each other's presence at this point. The former were 
still in eonntry known to them, and free to move as they pleased. Had they there met 
the prisoners, there is no doubt they would have dictated terms which could not be 
oomplied with before proceeding farther, thus breaking up the party. The officer in * 
charge of the prisoners had no orders to traasfer them to the commissioner, as desired, 
and authority for this had to be obtained by telegraph before it was certain the pris- 
ooen eonld go forther. It was late in the dav, a special car was waiting for the dele- 
IjatioD, and all p^parations had been made »>r their reaching Saint Louis at a fixed 
time. Yoor commissioner therefore left h representative and guard to receive the 
prisoners should their transfer be authorized, and on the night of September 26 took 
the train on the Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway, and reached Saint Louis with 
the party on the 88th. On the morning of the 26th the two ohie& arrived at Saint 
Louis also. 

Instructions were asked from Washington as to the further movements of these per- 
•ons, and a rsply being received that they should not accompany the delegation to 
Washington, Commissioner Campbell and Superintendent Hoag, who were in the city, 
were consulted, and it was decided to present the chiefs in formal council, and efifect as 
much as possible by their presence and influence with the delegates from their own 
and ether tribes. This meeting took place at the Everett House, Saint Louis, at noon 
on the 29th September. It proved to be a most impressive and aoecting occasion, and 
no one present eould doubt uiat its ultimate ^pood results would justify cdl action neces- 
sary to bring it to pass. Moreover, Commissioner Campbell and Superintendent Hoag, 
toj^ether with othera much interested in Indian affairs, declared their opinion that, 
wtthont at all ooosidering the question of the release of the two chiefs, good alone 
eottld result from parmitting them to remain with the delegates so long as possible 
during their virit east. 

At the invitation of the president of the Saint Louis Transfer Company, the party 
drove thfoogb the city on Monday, September 30, and visited many places of interest. 

Leaving oaint Louis thatni^^t, by the Ohio and Mississippi Railway, the delegation • 
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arriyed atCineiDuati Tuesday morning, and spent three hoars with much pleasore and 
profit at the Annual Industrial Exposition. Thence proceeding hy the Marietta and 
Cincinnati and Baltin^ore and Ohio Railroads, the party finally reached Washington 
and were reported to the Department on Wednesday, Ootoher 2, 1672, it being the 
twelfth day from the starting-point. 

Your commissioner now respectfully refers to the several points in the written in- 
stnictions furnished him under date of July 22, 1872, and consecutively reports as 
follows: 

With the single exception of the Cheyennes, whom it was impracticable to reach, 
all the tribes designated were either visited at their camps or met in numbers by ap- 
pointment. This includes all bands and tribes of Indians occupying the country west 
of the ninety-eighth meridian, and between Kansas, Texas, and New Mexico, and under 
the jurisdiction of the Kiowa and Comanche, Wichita, and Upper Arkansas agencies 
of the Central superintendency. 

As before mentioned, the influence of all the other tribes within this Indian Territory 
had been brought to bear upon the unfriendly and hostile at a purely Indian coancif, 
to induce them to cease their depredations. 

Delegations of those of the prairie tribes considered, quiet and orderly were again 
obtained, were present at the meeting and labored for peace, but as the evidence clearly 
shows that, of the ten tribes visited, but three had entirely abstained from participa- 
tion in the hostilities, these being the Arapahoes, Caddoes, and Delawares, there was 
little moral weight in the advice of most of them. 

To ail your commissioner delivered " the intentions of tlie Government respecting 
the suppression of the depredations committed by them," mainly in Texas. They were 
notified that all must cease raiding into Texas, and remain quietly upon their reserva- 
|;ions as prescribed ; that this done, the Gk)vernment would provide for their wants until 
they become self-sustaining, and that if not done 'Hhe military authorities would be 
called upon to commence active operations against them,'' to punish the lawless and 
disobe(|ieut. They were also notified that all bands or parties leaving the reservatidn 
to go into Texas would hereafter be treated as ** doing so with hostile intent, and be pur- 
sued and attacked without inquiry, and that bands or parties discovered in committing 
depredations would be followed even into their camps if necessary, and seized wbere- 
ever found." ^ 

Referring to the vexed question of the release of the Kiowa ohie& under sentence 
of life-confinement in the 8tat<e penitentiary at Huntsville, Texas, your commis- 
sioners were authorized to promise the Kiowas the return of their ohiefii by per- 
mission of the governor of Texas at the end of six months, upon good behavior mean- 
while of the whole tribe, with other fixed conditions. Your commissioners gave this 
subject much attention, and soon satisfied themselves that such an arrangement 
' would be highlv detrimental to the interests of the Government. The pledge of a 
cessation of all depredations for six months, say fh>m October 1, could no doubt easily 
be obtained and fulfilled by them, because that period would just about cover that 

Sortion of the year when the tribe has little inclination to maike long journeys, and 
uring at least four of the months incapable of doing much damaae ou account of 
the condition of their horses. The chiefs once free with the tribe, as m such case they 
would be, just at the season the grass bec^ns to grow, any promise of further good be- 
havior would be of little value. Besides this, it is an indisputable faot that the 
Kiowas entered upon their raids and marauding; of the past year with the declared 
intent to either take revenge for their lost chiefs, if dead, as iiome believed, or to force 
their release by the Government, wero they still living. Not only so, but this tribe has 
made formal propositions to several others to join them in a general war, and while 
unsuccessful as a whole, they have induced more or less men of every tribe in their 
vicinity, save the Arapahoes, Caddoes, and Delawares, to participate with them in 
many crimes. These stand guilty together, but not in the same degree ; the Kiowas 
have been the instigators— their camps the rendezvous. 

To give any assurance of a rolease of these prisoners now, short of a probation on 
most stringent conditions covering at least a full year, would be regarded by all the 
Plains Indians as an acknowledgment of weakness on the part of the Government, 
and act simply as a premium on further atrocities. 

For these reasons your commissioners have not mentioned the release of Satanta 
and Big Tree to the Indians. Instead^ they requested the Department to place the 
prisoners under their control for use }xi influencing their own and other tribes daring 
the work of the commission, the two chiefii to be then either returned to Texas or to 
accompany the delegation to Washington, as the commissioners might decide. After 
some delay this request was granted and theprisoners sent to join us. As elsewhere 
noticed, the party was already en route to Washington, it was too late for using the 
chiefs in the Indian Country, and so a meeting at Saint Louis was arranged. 

As an inducement to the Kiowas to send a delegation, the commissioner promised 

them that if they sent fonr men or more, Lone WoUT being one, the party should nseet 

* Satanta and Big Tree en route. They wero also promised that if their delegation in- 
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claded five prominent cliiefs, the two prisoners sbonld accompany them to Washing- 
ton. The Kiowa delegation finally made np was of four men, Lone Wolf one. There- 
fore the conditions or the second promise were not fulfilled, and yoar comn^issioner 
has done all that he feels bonnd by his word to do, in allowing the meeting at Saint 
Loads. Nevertheless the whole delegation believed that Satanta and Big Tree were 
to accompany them to Washington, and the result of the order which prevented 
this was very discouraging to them. Tonr commissioner still believes that, without 
in the least compromising the (][aestion of the release of the two prisoners, every 
day they could have remained with the party, while east, would have resulted in good 
to all. 

In accordance with the. Instructions, your commissioner brought to this city a large 
delaeation of chiefs and head-men representing every tribe, except the Cheyennes, of 
the eleven under the supervision of the three Western agencies of the Indian Territory, 
and of almost all the different bands of those tribes. It is sincerely hoped that by their 
visit these Indians may become convinced at once of the friendship of the Government, 
and of its ability and intention to severely punish them for any future acts of violence. 

The closing paragraph of our instructions was this : " Upon the completion of the 
duties herein assigned you, you will submit to this Office a full report of your action, 
with your views and such suggestions as you may think proper to make regarding the 
whole subject, and particularly as to the best and most effectual method of dealing 
with and controlling the disaffected portions of said tribes." 

Under the above clause this report is submitted, and. guided by such facts and con- 
elnsions (based upon experience) as have come to their Knowledge, your commissioners 
present the following remarks and recommendations. 

THE CENTRAL 8UPERINTENDENCY 

at Lawrence, Kansas, was visited, and elsewhere it is recommended that its name and 
location be changed, and its jurisdiction somewhat enlarged, in the interest of the 
service generally. The only criticism your commissioners had to make upon this office 
was an apparent want of completeness and system in the records. This may have been 
mainly owing to a long absence of the chief clerk just prior to our visit, but in any event 
the clerical rorce of the office is insufficient, and. we recommend an allowance for addi- 
tional labor there. It is also suggested that the superintendent require from each of 
his agents a monthly report in the simple form of a narrative of events, giving the 
Indian information for the month in full, as well for record at the agencies as for file 
at the superintendency. The usual reports of agents as now rendered are too irre- 
gular and too brief, so that we found ourselves compelled to refer to the more complete 
records at military posts for detailed Indian news of past years, which should be at 
the Indian offices. 

THE UPPER ARKANSAS AOBNCY 

was once properly so called, but it is no longer an appropriate name, and should be 
changed lorthwith to the Cheyenne and Arapahoe agency. This is located on the 
north bank of the North Fork, Canadian River, where the public road from Wichita, 
Kansas, t^ Fort Sill crosses that stream. It is about one hundred and sixty-five miles 
from the first-named town, forty miles north from the Wichita agency, and seventy- 
five miles from Fort Sill and the Kiowa afid Comanche agency. The location is a 
desirable one. A good deal of system and taste is being displayed in the arrangement 
and erection of the necessary building. The agency, the saw and grist mill, office, 
and store-rooms, and an excellent mission-school building have already been finished, 
and there are temporary accommodatious for the proper employes which will soon be 
replaced by permanent buildings. I was particularly pleased with the arrangements 
of the agent by which the number of white persons among the employ^ is kept at the 
minimum. As far as possible only married persons are employed, and then, such as are 
suitable to have nearly all the members of the families engaged in some Indian work. 
For instance, a farmer has a wife and two grown children ; he has his proper position, 
the wife acts as matron of the school, and the son and daughter teach. The carpen- 
ter's wife is engaged as a '' female helper,^' instructing the Indian women in cooking, 
cutting and making garments, &c. In this way the agent can truly say to his Indians, 
'^e bring into your country only such persons as are of use to youj and just as soou as 
you learn enough to fill these places you shall have them '," and this is as it should be. 

The school has been in operation since August, 1870, completing two annual sessions, 
and has proved a success. It has thus far been exclusively patronized by the Ara- 
pahoes, and it was an instructive and encouraging scene to witness a gathering of 
children of this tribe in one of their lodges, singing familiar hymns in our language, 
and surrounded by their parents and friends evidently deeply interested. Further 
notice will be taken of the Indians under the charge of this agency. 

The aoestion of most interest at this i>oint now is the final decision as to the reser- 
vation limits. It is on this account mainly that the Arapahoes have sent a carefully- 
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selected delegation to WashiDgton, and it is mnoh to be regretted that the Cheyennes 
could not have also had representatiTee in the party. There is no donbt, howeyer, of 
the fact that both tribes desire to take a reservation between the Canadian and the Cim- 
niarou, in place of the one prescribed by the treaty of 1867, and it is hoped that the 
matter may be soon settled. Whenever the boundaries are determined, those which 
are air-lines and need artificial marking should be run in the presence of proper repre- 
sentatives of both tribes, aud so plainly marked that no mistake can afterward occur. 
About four hundred acres have this year been under cultivation on this reservation, 
mostly in com. A very few Indians have tended garden-patches, but none have 
really worked in the field ; and as they had no inducement to do so, it is not surprising. 
The present agent proposes a diange in this particular, which it is hoped will cause 
individual interest in certain patches of com, dbc, by the different Indians, and resalt 
in their personally assisting in the cultivation. 

THE WICHTFi. AGENCY 

has been established on the north bank of the (False) Washita River, Just opposiite 
what is known as Eureka Valley. It is on the direct road from Fort Sill to the Chey- 
enne agency, thirty-five miles from the former, and fortv miles fh)m the latter. There 
are properly belon^i^ing to this agency about twelve hundred Indians, viz : Caddoes, 
392; lonies. 85; Wichitas, 299; Wacoes, 140 ; *Keechies, 126; Towoccaroes, 127. The 
Caddoes and lonies are virtually one people,and should be so regarded^ind the Wacoes, 
Keechies, aud Towoccaroes, originally from Texas, have long been affiliated with the 
Wichitas. The proper designation for this agency is, therefore, ''The Caddoes, Wich- 
itas, and Affiliated bands.'' There are also now attached to this agency nearly three 
hundred of the Peneteghka or southern band of Comanches. 

The agency building and mill have been completed here also, some stere-houses pur- 
chased, aud other bnudin'gs are in process o£^ erection. There being no treaty as • 
guide to appropriations for this agency, the amount granted annually is in groSB, 
without the usual restrictions. This would give many advantages, if rightly man- 
aged, but thus far there is too little to show for the money expended, and the Indians 
are steadily degenerating as a whole under their present management. Always an 
agricultural people, they were four and five years ago almost self-supporting ; this 
year they have done comparatively little for themselves. Their reservation ques- 
tion still stands open als4, and they feel some doubt about being allowed to retain 
the country they occupy. 'H^is matter should be settled soon, ana although this will 
help, there is needed besides some radical change of treatment. 

The school, although without proper accommodations, has been in operation since 
November last with about thirty pupils, mostly Caddoes. The children have progressed 
well in the school-room, some already read and spell in words of five to seven letters, 
are beginning to write, and were well advanced in general exercises, but need more of 
a practical nature aud special instruction and encouragement in speaking English. 

From 800 to 1,000 acres of laud were this year planted under this agency, a good part 
of it cultivated and the crop secured. Corn and oats were the chief products. The 
Indians were supposed to cultivate the greater portion, but with a few noteworthy 
exceptions the crops wer^ made only by outside labor paid for by the agent. 

THE KIOWA AND COMANCHE AOENOY. 

This agency Is on the west bank of Cache Creek, about a mile and a half from Fort 
Sill, which is farther up the stream, at its Junction with Medicine Bluff Creek. From 
this point it is two hundred and forty miles north of Wichita, Kansas, aud one hundred 
and sixty-five miles east to Atoka, in the Chickasaw Nation, the nearest railway station. 
A tri- weekly mail-stage runs from Atoka to Fort Sill, aud the mails for these three agencies 
all pass over this route. 

A change in the location of this agency demands the first attention. It never should 
have been placed where it is. The agency and the military post, with their attachments, 
monopolize all the wood, water, and grass of that vicinity, making it out of the qnes- 
tion for any Indians, no matter how well disposed, to remain near by. The agency is 
also so located with reference to the post and the best camping-grounds of the reserva- 
tion that, in passing from the latter, to and from their agency, the Indians are compelled 
to pass through or Just around the fort, which is very undesirable. Consequentlv no 
Indians of the reserve are located within a day's march of the agency, nor have any been 
nearer for a year or more. If the agency is to be merely a temporary depot for distribution 
of rations and goods, it might do where it is ; but even in that case it ought to be of easier 
access. But, regarding the agency as a permanent nucleus for an Indian settlement, 
which I consider its main obieot, it should be located with reference to abundance or 
wood, water, grass, and fertile laud in its immediate vicinity. Nature has provided 
Just such a position on Chandlei^s Creek, about nine iniles from Fort Sill, on the road 
north. Within a few hours' ride from this spot are the very best of camping-gronndSy 
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rites for IndUn TiUajpes, more tlian eaonfh for all the tribee of this resenratiou, wltii 
unlimited rmnge for herds and extensive hunting-groauds in all directions. 

Three years affo last spring, nearly all the tribes of this agenov were located in this 
Ticinity, gronud broken and fenced, and all seemed satisfied. I attribute their being 
again scattered, in a great measure, to their agency being established at a distance in- 
stead of in their midst) where it could exert its proper influence. At its present loca- 
tion this agency occnpies two old cottonwood store-houses which are about ready to 
&11, and there have been erected two good stone buildings, one for the agent, and one 
for a school, with other less substantial buildings, all costing about $7,S)0. There is 
also a mill, which has cost a like amount. In case of a change, I have no doubt most of 
these bnildings could be disposed of to the War Dejpartment or to other parties, pn fair 
terms ; but even if they had to be abandoned, this fact should not prevent the immedi- 
ate correction of the unfortunate mistake in location. No other reservation visited 
needs so much the e£fect of having its agency in the right place, ^yet no other has been 
so misplaced. To this important matter I ask immediate attention, referring to other 
recommendations to the same effect already forwarded to the Department. 

With the exception of a few Dela wares, who do not properly belong there, no Indians 
were found encamped within the eastern tialf of the reservation, and most of those who 
should have been there were jsntirely beyond its limits. A large portion of the best 
disposed were north of the Washita River in the vicinity of and above the camps of 
the Comanches last year attached to the Wichita agency. 

The management of the business matters of this agency dnring the last two years, 
and of the Indians, considering the general restrictmns upon the agent, are highly 
commended. 

The school was visited and found fnll of interest. It has been in operation fonrteeu 
months, and now has two teachers and thirty-four pupils, mostly Caddoes and Dela- 
wares, Indians not belonging to the agency; but of course all children applying should 
be admitted. A few Comanche children formerly attended, but their people are now 
too far away. I called up a class of fourteen, heaid them read well in the second reader, 
explaining their lessons intelligently, aside from the text, and the pupils then spelled 
two words each of one and two syllables, five to seven letters, with but two mistakes. 
The writing-books were very neat, and showed extraordinary progress. They have 
great taste for use of the pen and pencil which should be particularly encouraged. 

Over four hundred acres of land were noder cultivation this year on the reservation, 
but none by Indians, except some Delaware gardens. 

THS ARAPABOES 

deserve especial commendation and encenragement. They are thoroughly friendly, 
have for three years refused all offers to join parties from other tribes in any maraud- 
ing expeditions, and no Arapaho has during that time been known to participate in 
any depredation. They still roam too much, are sometimes ^one from the vicinity of 
their agency for several weeks, and often get beyond the limita of the proposed reser- 
vation which they occupy, bnt gradually they are becoming attached to fixed abodes, 
are eaeily managed, and with as interested and energetic an agent as they now have, 
it should not be many years before they form an enterprising and industrious Indian 
settlement. Nothing should now be allowed to retard their progress on *^the 
white man's road ;" the power of the agent to offer them special inducements to bum 
lodffes and lodge-poles, and locate in honses and to exchange their surplus horses and 
muiBa for cattle, should be increased as much as possible. This is the onl^ large tribe 
of the soathem plains for which so much can be said, and it is such Indians as these 
th^ in my opinion, should receive the fiaTors and every enconraffenient. The Arapa- 
hoes are supposed to number from thirteen to fifteen hundred souls. 

The delegates now in Washington are excellent representatives of the various ele- 
meuts of the tribe, and prepared to transact any business that may arise. They par- 
tknlarly desire to settle the reservation question so fiur as their tribe is concerned be- 
fore they retnm west. 

As a reward for their good behavior, I recommend compliance with any reasonable 
requests the Arapaho delegates may make. 

THB OHKYKNNBS, 

although occupying the same reservation with the Arapahoes, and under the same 
agent, are in many reapecte a different people. They come to their agency only for 
supplies, and for months are not seen there in numbers. Constantly moving, they are 
as often ontside their prescribed limits as within. They are undoubtedly more inclined 
to give trouble than the Arapahoes, and far less tractable, but since their severe 
lesson of the winter of 186d-'69, have been prndent enough to refrain firom any open 
hostility, have refiised several offers of an alliance with the Kiowas, and, as a tribe, have 
been tolmbly free from crime. More or less of their young men, however, whom the 
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chiefs have pledged themselTeii to keep at oanp, have coafltantly participated in the 
operations of the Kiowas and Comanches, and a few well-known families of the tribe 
remain with the Kiowa camps. Something must be done to bring tliem to the locali- 
ties they should occnpy, and then keep them there. I believe this movement should be 
ordered and enforced ; it can be done without conflict. Their snlMistenoe should de- 
pend upon obedience. I also recommend that but one-third of this year*8 aaDoity 
ffoods skonld be issued at the usual time, that only on condition of their being where 
they belong, that another third be held subject to their good behavior during the 
winter, including the attendance of their children at school, and that they be notified 
that the remaining third has been forfeited by their action of the past year, and will 
be now held six months as a premium to be competed fot by them and the Arapahoea, 
the tribe best conducted in every respect during the interval to receive these goods the 
first of next May. The goods so reserved should be appropriate to spring use. 

The Cheyennes have not been accurately counted for M>me years, but are estimated 
at 1,800 ; a careful count should be made as soon as praoticable. 

THE KIOWAS, 

from their present attitude and their conduct during <4te last two or three years, de- 
mand especial consideration. The tribe numbers abovt twelve hundred. In 1868 they 
barely avoided a serious conflict with the Unit«»d States troops, and although the 
larger part of them were brought to within a reasonable distance of their agency, and 
suitably located in the spring of 1869, they soon returned to their fiivonte range be^ 
tween the Wichita Mountains and the eastern slope of the Staked Plains, whence, 
unrestrained, they ha\'e most of the time since made frequent and successful ex|»6di- 
tions in different directions, chiefly in Texas. To a certain extent they are subdivided 
into bands, and the chiefb of these have evinced different degrees of friendship, but it 
would be impracticable to deal with them otherwise than as a tribe. 

As already stated, their hostilities of the past year were pursuant to their deliberate 
decision, and it is safe to state that at least one-half of the terrible scenes of blood, 
fire, and pillage which thejp have caused have never yet been reported to the Depart- 
ment. The cold-blooded murders of inoffensive persons known to have been commit- 
ted by them within two years approach a hundred, and they have now in their herds 
not less than a thousand stolen horses and mules, indnding over two hundred taken 
within a few months from the troops and agencies in their vicinity. 

Lately they have yielded to a demand mode upon them and given up the only white 
captives known to be among them, and there is no doubt that the present delegation, 
with the man at its head acknowledged by them as the principal chief of the tribe, 
will make every profession of friendship in the future, and be anxious to cry quiU, ana 
begin anew on peace terms. Nevertheless, while I desire to give this people all the 
credit they deserve, the opinion is very positively expressed that these apparently 
firiendly acts on their part are no guarantees for the future, but simply repetitious of 
their oouduot every autumn, when it is highly important to them to place themselves 
in position to receive during the winter months the material aid in subsistence and 
clothinff afforded by the Qovernment. Gladly will they offer, this fall, certain terms of 
peaee, but these will be found wholly in their fiivor : entire forgiveness for all past 
offenses, the possession of the greater portion of their stolen property, and full restora- 
tion to the rights and privileges of the Plains Indians in generaL But the promises of 
future good conduct will be utterly worthless, and, thes^ terms granted, there will be 
every prospect of a renewal of their depredations as soon as the early grass recu- 
perates their stock, and they find themselves able to subsist on the prairies. 

The present position of the Kiowas may not be exactly one of open hostility, but it 
is certainly nothing-less than the most offensive insubordination. Their agent for the 
past three years, a sincere member of the Society of Friends, a man who has proved 
himself eminently fitted for the plaoe, declares this tribe uncoutrcdlable, and states bis 
belief that nothing less than military authority, with perhaps some punishment by 
troops, will bring them into such subjection as to again render the services of a civil 
agent of benefit to them. 

The Kiowas have no shadow of excuse for their conduct. For three years they have 
received their annuity goods, of proper quantity and qnality ; have drawn their rations 
regularly until their action last spring oompelled their agent to refuse them ; and in no 
way have they received any injury from the Government troops or agents. The arrest 
of two of their chiefs under due process of law, with their subsequent trial and coovio- 
tion in the State of Texas, must not be forgotten ; but the Government at once interceded 
and secured a commutation of their sentence, and the Kiowas were informed that the 
&te of their chiefii depended on the future action of the tribe. This can in no way be 
considered an excuse for them, uncivilized as they are, and, as a pretext, it but makes 
their conduct worse. 

It is not only recommended, but strongly urged, that the United States €U>vemraent 
no longer receive their proffer, but dictate to this tribe its own terms of set- 
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Udment, makiDg sme gaaraoteet of safety to the Uvea and property of its citisens in 
the latnre. 

I reeommend that therepresentatiTes of the Kiowas now in Washington be told, in the 
preeenoe of the entire delegation, that the Government proposes to dictate its own terms 
to that tribe, and that they be the ibllowing: Theentiretnbe to encamp, before Novem- 
ber 30, at some suitable point near Fort Sill, (for instance, Crawford's Creek,) where 
erery movement can be watched by troops. All horses and moles foaod in their 
beids, undoubtedly taken from the Goxemment and from private parties during the 
past two years, to be given up within tiie same time, and the tribe to make £[ood, from 
their other stock, any such auimais found with other tribes, by them obtained from 
the Kiowas, aud the tribe to surrender to the proper authorities, for trial by United States . 
courts, the three most prominent men of those engaged in the greatest atrocities dur- 
ing the past year. Also, that they be told that the recent conduct of the tribe pre- 
vents all present hope of the release of their two prisoner chiefs, and that the liberty 
of those and the others to be given up will depend entirely upon future good behavior. 
Also, that no annuitv goods whatever be issued to them for toe present year, and that 
hunting-parties be allowed to leave camp only when accompanied by a proper detach- 
ment of troops. 

It is reoommended that the neoessary arrangements be made at once to have a suf- 
fleient body of troops in readiness to enforce complianoe with these terms. If such a 
force is known by toe Indians to be prepared to move by the dOth November, it is be- 
Heved that the terms will be complied with on time. Otherwise the movement should 
take place promptly on the let day of December, and, under a judicious officer, the 
tribe can be reached and compelled to yield with very little probability of an actual 
conflict. As elsewhere suggested, it would be desirable to have a proper representa- 
tive of the Indian Office aooompany the troops. 

Should these recommendations be approved, it would be well also to notify them 
that, having come or been forced into camp as proposed, they will be closely watched, 
and any movement, great or snail, not fully authorized by whoever has them in 
charge, will subject the movers to immediate attaok. 

It is deemed especially important that the decision of the Department as to the 
course it will pursue towards the Kiowas be fully explained to them, and to the 
Apaches and Comaoches, before the present delegation returns to the Territory ,^ and 
that all the other tribes be warned that, in case of any resistance on the part of the 
Kiowas, any Indians found aiding or communicating with them will be summarily 
dealt with. 

THB COMAKCHES 

cannot well be dealt with as a tribe, because subdivided into distinct bands, differing 
widely in many respects. The tribe numbers about two thousand, and three bands, 
with at least two-thirds of the whole number, under Padua-comb, (He-Bear,) Tabby- 
nannaker, (Sun's Namesake,) and Mar-oway, (Shaking Hand,) remsUn beyond the west- 
OTu limits of the reservation ; are known as the Staked Plains Comanches ; are not 
parties to any treaty, and have no desire to keep up connection with the agency. 
These bands have acted with the Kiowas in their many depredations in Texas, although 
with an entirely difterent spirit. As reported, they were represented by fdl their 
leading chiefs at the general meeting^, and there declared that the life they were £61- 
bwing was their natural one. By it they subsisted without dependence upon the 
Government. They wished no hostili^, but proposed to remain where they weroy and 
sboold resist any attempt to remove them. They are represented only by proxy in 
the present delegation. To bring the Kiowas into proper subjection, and remove their 
influence and association with the others, will be a great step ; but these '* out'' Co- 
msDches must still be attended to. Never parties to a treaty, it is all the easier to deal 
with them ; the Government may make its own terms. These bands have received no 
annuities, and have never regularly drawn rations for an^ length of time. They are 
known to have in their possession at least one white captive, and much stolen stock. 

Aa the only means of effecting the desired object, it is recommended that these be 
given, through the members of the other bands of their tribe now here, the same gen- 
eral terms suggested for the Kiowas, vis : To move, within a fixed time, to a desig- 
nated locality, (not too near the Kiowas;) to give up captives and stolen stock, 
forfeit annuities, and move, even for hunting, only by special permission. In this 
case, also, a good show of force, probably a movement of troops, will be necessary, 
bnt, if well managed, no actual conflict is apprehended. 

The other third of the Comanches are well represented in the visiting party, are 
nudnly of the well-known bands of Honey-eaters, Boot-dig^os, and Wanderers, and 
keep up constant intercourse with their agency. All their chiefs profess strong 
friendship for the whites and a desire to do ri^ht, hot they confess to being unable to 
control their young men, and these are eonfonually participating in the raiding-par-> 
ties of Texas. Perhaps they generally act upon the suggestion of the more trouole- 
MBie Comanches or the Kiowas, and in connection wiw them, but sometimes tthey 
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take an independent triO) and bring home horses and molea— oeoasionally soalps. None 
of these bands are free from gnilt, and they deserve some punishment, as they have 
no excnse for their condnct. On my recent visit I foand them all encamped oateide 
tiieir reservation, many miles from their agency. There is no good reason for this, 
and they should be required to stay on thetr own ground. I recomm^id that they be 
compelled to encamp and remain nearer to their agency, at designated points ; that 
they forfeit one-half their annuities for the present year, and that they be warned 
that any participation of their young men in future raids will subject the bands, as 
such, to further punishment, and that the men so engaged will be demanded of them. 

Thus the several bands of the Comanches are placed for treatment in two general 
classes, further division being impracticable. 

It is necessary, however, to call special attention to the Honey-eaters, the old southern 
hand of Comanches. Owing to representations made about a year- ago, the assent of 
the Department was obtained to a division of this band, about half being detached 
from tneir proper reservation and assigned to the Wichita agency. The result has 
been verv unfavorable, creating confusion and discontent among the Indians and an 
unfriendly feeling between the two agencies. This band is a very desirable nucleus 
for locating and civilizing the remainder of the Comanche tribe ; and to establish a 
principle of changing them to another agency when they reach a certain stage of ad- 
vancement, is discouraging to the agent and tends to prevent the Indian from becominic 
at all attached to his own territory. As the special objects of this change have en- 
tirely &iled and it has been manifestly imurioua to good order and discipline in the 
tribe, it is strongly recommended that the reneteghka ( Honey-eaters)band be re-united ; 
that it remain under its proper ag^nt, upon its own reservation, ana that the Coman- 
ches, as a whole, once for all, be tola distinctly that they have no right north of the 
Washita and must not cross that stream without permission. 

Esse-toyet. (Gray Leggings,) the most progressive of the Comanche chie&, is pre- 
pared to make a proposition while at Washington- to bum all his lodges and abandon 
moving from place to place, just as soon as the Government provides comfortable log 
or stone houses for himself and his followers. I believe this offer should be promptly 
accepted and the plan carried out, with a view of thus at once making a begmning of 
a Comanche settlement. 

^ Tir-yer-quoys, (Horseback,) chief of the Nooonee Comanches, was unable, because 
of weak lungs, to accompany the delegation. He rendered the commission faithful 
and efficient services in connection with our work, and, although fairly paid at the 
time, I suggest some special present from Washington as a recognition of many such 
friendly acts. 

THB APACHES 

who are in the Indian Territory number about five hundred, are recognized by the 
supplemental treaty of 1867 as confederated with the Kiowas and Comanches, and have 
generally been controlled by and acted with the Kiowas. More or less of them have 
oonstanUy participated in the maranding of the others, but as a tribe (or baud) it is 
believed that they are better disposed than their associates, and that the professions of 
friendship which are made by their three principal chiefs, now in Washington, are in 
good fkith and may be received accordingly. I think that if they can be removed 
from the evil influences of the Kiowas and Comanches they will do well. It is recom- 
mended that they forfeit one half of this year's annuities, give up all stolen animals 
found in their herds, that they be required to encamp and remam at some suitable 
locality, and that their friture treatment depend entircSiy upon their behavior. 

THE DKLAWARB0. 

in the western part of the Indian Territory number about one hundred, and are partly lo- 
cated among the Caddoes and Wichitas, and partly on the Comanche reservation. 
Nearly all are making commendable progress in farming, their cbiMreu generally at- 
tend school, and none have been complained of for misconduct. They need no special 
attention. They are represented by their principal man, who is so well known to the 
Interior and War Departments as to need mere mention here. 

THE CADDOBS 

number three hundred and nlnety-twoy and the lonies, who are so closely allied that 
they need not be considered separatelv, eighty-five more. . An agricultural people from 
the time they were first seen by the whites, these Indians only need proper management 
and help at stiurting to become self-sostaining in a very short time. These and the 
handful of Ddawares near them are the only others whom, both Indians and whites 
declare to have been, with the Arapahoes, entirely free fh>m participation in depreda- 
tions. They are friendly and thoroughly reliable. Their principal chiefe are now in 
Washington, but not such a representation of their intelligence, cleanliness, and virtue 
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as I had hoped to bring and shoald have done^ had their agent assisted me as requested. 
It was my desire to show to the Department the great difference in their favor between 
the Caddoes and the Wichitas and others with whom they are placed. It is well 
enough to have but one agency for the whole, but they should not be confounded, and 
by no means treated on the same basis. For their good behavior it is recommended 
that they be praised while at Washington and promised the fourth of the annuities 
which is elsewhere recommended to be withheld from the Wichitas and affiliated 
bands. It is also suggested that this tribe be notified that next year annuities will 
only be given to the families whose members work meanwhile and whose children at- 
tend school. 

The most important matter for this tribe is the final ac^justment of their reservation 
qoestiou. Next should be considered the best means of gradually withdrawing their 
subsistence, so as to stimulate industry and providence, with a substitution of other 
{ud for a time, that they mav not feel that advancement in civilization deprives them 
of benefits conferred upon the more troublesome tribes. 

The Caddoes are especially worthy of the consideration and encouragement of the 
Department, and all friends of justice and Indian civilization. 

THE WICHITAS 

and their affiliated bands, the Wacoes, Keechies, and Towocoaroee, aggregating over six 
hundred, may be regarded as one people. They are also agricnlturaTtribes, and when 
compelled to do so lor subsistence ana not molested by wilder Indians, they raise fair 
crops, and when convinced that they must do so for their own safety and other inter- 
ests, they conduct themselves well. But lately they have been so well fed and clothed 
as to have little incentive to Industry, and the impunity with which the Kiowas and 
Comanches have enriched themselves by raiding has induced all these bands to par- 
ticipate more or less with them, and even to make up parties of their own for maraud- 
ing in Texas. 

It is recommended that their representatives here be notified that for their oondact 
one-fourth of their annuities will this year be forfeited and given to the Caddoes, in 
reward for their good behavior. 

They should understand, too, that the issue of rations to them is a temporary assist- 
ance only, which will soon be withdrawn, and that next vear annuities will be issued 
onlv to those families whose members have cultivated ana saved a fair crop, and whose 
children have attended the school during the interval. These tribes are interested, 
like the Caddoes, in the settlement of their reservation question : are prepared by their 
delegates to fix the matter during this visit. I also recommena that they be notified 
that liereafter in all coses of acts l>y their members, known as crimes by white people, 
the perpetrators will be at once demanded to be punished according to the civil law, 
and in case a band refuses to give them up, it, as a whole, must suffer at the discretion 
of the Qovemment. There is nothing needed except firmness, with the evidence of the 
ahility and intention of enforcing orders given, to keep these tribes in their proper 
place and well-behaved. The gr^ual withdrawal of rations will then become a sub- 
ject for serious consideration. 

OTHKR INDIANS. 

Your commissioners were directed to visit no other tribes, but incidentally they 
passed through the country of the Cherokees, Creeks, Choctaws, and Chiekasaws. The 
people are gradually improving in their condition, although they still need a vast 
amoQut of practical agricultural and mechanical missionary work among them. They 
already recognize the benefits derived firom the construction of a railroad across their 
country, and time alone is now needed to convince them of the expediency of taking 
op homesteads and disposing of their great surplus of land. The Chiekasaws have very 
lately made a voluntary movement to that end. Until they do so act, however, of their 
owD f^ee will, the orders for the expulsion from the territory of all intruders and 
unanthonzed persons found therein should be constantly and vigorously enforced. 

The current appropriation bill requires the new agency building for the Choctaws 
and Chiekasaws to be located at New Boggy Depot. When passM, it was Mipposed 
that there would be a railroad station at this point, but the route has been ehsnged, so 
there is none within eight or ten miles. It is suggested that the question of location, 
^^be reconsidered b^ore building is commenced. 

The Osages have lately been regarded as well started on the road to civilization, but 
your commissioners were satisfied that, although pretty well-behaved while at home 
they are the cause of continual trouble when away from their reservation, as they 
often are. (General Pope stated that they gave him more trouble than any other tribe., 
We recommend that some portion of their funds be applied to providing them with 
l>eef^ and that they be persuaded or prohibited from leaving their reservation on hunt- 
ing expeditions into Kansas or the country of the tribes west of them. 
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RESERVATION BOUNDAKIE8. 

There are queetioDs connected with the limita of the reservations for each of the 
three Western agencies of the Indian Territory, which demand some action of the 
Department. The representatives of the several tribes will present these matters as 
among those most important to them, and it is hoped they will be considered and 
settled as far as possible while these Indians are in Washington. Some of the ques- 
tions have been already mentioned. 

The Arapahoes (and Cheyennes) are not occupying the territory described in their 
latest treaty, but a section of country near by, since assigned them, with its limits still 
nndefined. Provision for the decision of this question by the Department of the Inte- 
rior is made in Section 5 of the last Indian appropriation bill, approved May 29, 1872, 

The Caddoes, Wichitas, and affiliated bands have yet no country which they can 
call their own, and it is very important that they should be satisfied in this respect. 
Most of the Indians of their agency are on the north side of the Washita River and 
south of the Canadian, but some are in Eureka Valley and below, on the Comanche 
reservation. To allow their occupation of any part of a reservation already set apart 
formally fgr other tribes will cause confusion and difficulties. There is a fine country 
between the Canadian and the Washita Rivers never yet specially assigned, and abund- 
ant for these people. Every tribe and band of them are represented by chiefs or head- 
men in the delegation, prepared to discuss and settle their reservation question at the 
present visit, and I trust the matter will be fixed before they return to their people. After 
a careful consideration of this subject, extending through the past five years, and 
thorough discussion of it with the Indians interested, I recommend that the country be- 
tween the main channels of the Canadian and Washita Rivers, from west longitude 98^ 
to 98^ 3(K, be set apart for a permanent reservation for the Caddoes, Wichitas, and 
affiliated bands. 

The Kiowas, Comanches, and Apaches have a large and fine reserve to which they 
can make no reasonable objection, yet they are constantly leaving it. Some of its 
exact boundaries are unknown to either the Government or the Indians. A large part 
of the Comanches were not parties to the treaty fixing this reservation, and if they are 
now—as they should bo— required to come on to it, there will be some reason for modi- 
fying its boundaries. As at present prescribed, this reserve does not include a tri- 
angular tract Iving between the main Red River, its north fork, and the one hundredth 
meridian, yet this is the main resort of the buffalo now, and these Indians depend upon 
hunting there. So long as hunting is allowed at all, there could be no more suitable 
place ; it is wanted for no other purpose, and it had better be within their reserve 
than excepted. It is therefore recommended that the order for the " ouV* Comanche 
bands to move onto the reserve, and the prohibition to all Indians thereon to leave it 
for any purpose, be united with the addition of this territory to their reservation, bat 
as a hunting-ground only, no camps to be allowed so far west. 

I advise that the various tribes be most positively assured of the intention of the 
Government to keep them upon their proper reservations, and to attack on sight all 
parties from their camps found in Texas or Kansas, and that provision be made to carry 
out this intent. Also that roving parties within the Territory, usually under pretext of 
visiting, be discouraged in every possible way. * 

I also recommend that to the representatives of all these tribes be given a full and 
unmistakable explanation while at Washington of the boundaries of their proper re- 
servatiods, and that so soon thereafter as possible provision be made for surveying and 
distinctly marking all ah:-lines in the presence of the Indians interested, and their 
respective agents, so far as practicable. This for the information and satisfaction 
of all concerned. 

RATIONS AND ANNUITY GOODS. 

These Indians do not yet generally understand that the subsistence, clothing, &c., 
fnmished them is intended as a temporary measure only, to cease at some future time 
when it is supposed they will bo capable of sustaining themselves. This fact should 
not only be impressed upon them here, but kept constantly before them by their agents. 
Then iust as soon as a tribe or band is located, which is the first point to be gained, a time 
should be fixed at which all such assistance is to cease, and the issues be yearly dimin- 
ished proportionate to the time. In some cases, as already indicated, the time has 
almost, if not quite, arrived for beginning the system of gradual diminution. 

In the issue of rations to these tribes a radical change is recommended. There is at 
present no system or uniformity, and the Indians of one agency are constantly com- 
plaining of receiving less than their neighbors at another. No detailed rules can be 
prescribed which wul be suitable at all agencies, but those of one neighborhood or 
8Ut>erintendenov should act upon general uniform principles. I found at one place 
rations issued to the number ot lodges present, sometimes for thirty days, and, at the 
end of sixty days, during which their whereabouts was entirely unknown, another 
issue for thirty days, and weekly issues thereafter. At another, issues for seven days 
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was the mle, and each head-man received a fixed amoant each week, regardless of the 
presence or absence of his people. At a third, fifteen days' rations were issued, at a 
time, to the chief or one or two representative men of a band, without qnestiouinff as 
to the rest of its members. One agent allowed back rations to be issued ; aoother, 
none— all not drawn at the proper time being forfeited. In no case did I find any 
evidence required at time of issue of the presende on their reserve of all persons so 
supplied, much less of their attendance at the time. 

It is recommended that to the three agencies, visited by me, orders be immediately 
aent: 

1st. Prohibiting any issue to Indians at agencies other than their own, except at the 
written request of their agent. 

2d. Requiring rations to be issued as nearly as practicable to the heads of families, 
as generally understood. 

3d. Prohibiting any issue for a longer time than seven days, except in cases of single 
iiftmilies for special cause, to be noted on the abstract of issues. 

4tb. Requiring every issue to be to such persons only as are certified by the agent, 
or to him by a wholly disinterested party, to being at the camp or settlement where 
&ey belong, or absent for not more than throe days by special authority. 

5th. Prohibiting any issue of so-called back rations. 

6th. Authorizing any agent, at his discretion, to suspend the issue of rations for 
cause, and especially to stop the issue to such persons as have been offered or given 
suitable employment and declined or neglected the same, and to such as neglect to 
send their children to school, where it is practicable. 

7th. Prohibiting the issue of rations to or for any person of not more than half 
Indian blood, ana any married to and living with a white person. 

The articles of the ration were carefully examined at each agency. The beef, bacon, 
sugar, coffee, soap, and salt are all of good quality. Last year's flour was not entitled 
to the name, absolutely worthless, generally refused by the Indians and is still on hand 
in quantity. This year the flour is better, but by no means satisfactory. Half the 

auantitv of a first-class article would satisfy the Indians much better. The sacks of 
our (100 pounds) are too large for convenience in issuing. The Indian likes original 
packages, and will at any time take two complete fifty-pound sacks rather than a tmu' 
dred and thirty pounds weighed from a barrel. It would be a great convenience to 
require the contractor to furnish at least half the quantity delivered at each agency in 
fifty-pound sacks. The su|(ar, although of excellent quality, quite satisfactory in itself, 
should also be purchased m a different form. This year it came in barrels, and fully 
half of them reached their destination with the heads broken in. For convenience of 
issue, as well as safety in transit, the sugar should be in sacks of fifty and one huudred 
pounds. The weight of the barrels in excess of that of sacks, for same quantity of 
sugar, is nearly ten per cent, of the whole weight of sugar. This, wheh the great cost 
of transportation is considered, is quite an item. For example, I saw at one agency 
two hundred barrels, worthless there, upon which about one dollar each had been paid 
for freight from place of purchase, whereas safiks would have cost not over twenty-five 
cents for the same quantity, and been very useful to the Indian after being emptied. 
Three or four fifty-pound packages of fiour or sugar, single cotton-sacked, could easily 
be placed in one bale for carriage. 

The tobacco was last year about half worthless ; the Indians drew it to get rid of it, 
but usually threw it away. This year it is much better, but still a cheaper article 
than is desirable. Here, again, half the quantity of a first-rate quality would give bet- 
ter satisfaction. Soda, or, better still, good yeast-powder, in tin boxes, is very much 
needed by all. It is recommended that the quantity of tobacco issued be reduced 
one-half and the value thereof issued in soda or yeast-powder; also that other articles, 
such aa dried fruit, beans, and rice, be furnished in small quantities on the estimates of 
agents for use at the schools. 

The ration of beef will do where the Indians have access to game in abundance, but 
it is not sufficient for the subsistence of an active Indian. It is recommended as a 
matter at once of justice and economy that the agents be authorized to double the 
ration of beef for each quarter of the year to such bands as entirely refrain from hunts 
and participation in hunting parties during the last preceding quarter of the year. 

The present method of issuing beef on the hoof, sometime^ weighing, but commonly 
estimating the weight, and never giving exactly the correct amount is the cause of 
much discontent. The Indians always take their allowance of beef, and when not 
supplied with buffalo none is wasted : but often a good allowance of meat is on hand, 
and then the beeves are killed, and frequently only the hide and choice pieces taken 
away. The hides are now generally lost A traded by the Indians for very little. The 
way in which they butcher the beef issued to them is revolting and must tend to foster 
their barbarous tastes. For these several reasons it is recommended thdt hereafter, . 
except in the hottest weather, all beef be pro^rly dressed and issued from the block. 
This might be arranged with the contractor, as at military posts; but, if not, the 
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obaDffe need oieate no inoreasa of expenditore, as the hides mlone will repay the cost of 
the additional employes necessary. 

The remarks as to rations and their issue generally are lyplicable to annuity goods 
as welL These, so far as they had arrived, were also examined, and the agents confer- 
red witli as to kind, quantity, and quality. Tbe agents should be required to forward 
in ample time estimates for annuity goods, stating the articles most suitable for their 
tribes and the quantities required, and these should be the guides in purchasing. Dif- 
ferent tribes require very different articles, but all waut only the best quality of goods. 
There are no better Judges of merchandise in the world than these Plains Indians, and 
they prefer quality to quantity always. They waut the very best, and require their 
traders to keep only good articles. The dry-^oods of the annuities have much im- 
proved in quality of late years, but are still below the standard of similar ^oods kept 
by the traders, and suffer in comparison. To attempt to force articles of civilian dress 
upon them is simply to throw the goods away ; when they begin to aek for certain 
garments and to buy them, it will be time to put them on the annuity list. At present 
the main articles wanted are blankets, strouding, shirts, material for leggings, calico, 
and sheetings. Among the articles noticed in this year's invoices are hickory and red 
flannel shirts. The former if good are a very cheap and desirable article at 50 cents 
each, the invoice price, but only 320 are sent out for over two thousand men, besides 
1,000 red shirts. The uniform cassimere coats and blue pants are dear at any price, 
being about worthless for these tribes. The axes and knives sent are generally very 
poor, of little use ; if good articles they would be highly prized* It is useless to keep 
tobacco on tbe annuity list while it forms a part of the ration. 

I suggest the purchase of the goods rather earlier in the season, to insure their ar- 
rival at the desired points before cold weather. The 15th of October is the treaty 
date for distribution, but this year the goods will not all reach the agency before No- 
Tember ; last year they were not ready for issue till December, and for 1870 not until 
May, 1871. 

HUNTING PARTIES 

are one of the most frequent sources of trouble, and will be more so during the first 
year or two that the roving Indians are really located. Until these are stopped the 
raiding cannot be prevented. Under cover of an intention to hunt, bearing written 
permission of the agent and supplied with government rations, parties fully armed 
leave their camp and reservation and roam through Texas, Kansas, or the countrv of 
other Indians, i^othing is known of the whereabouts or acts of such a party until its 
return. The treaties give this permission of following the buffalo, but when all of the 
tribes under consideration have so many times since their last treaty grossly violated 
every provision binding upon them, why should the Government on its part hold so 
closely to these useless contracts f 

It has already been suggested that a premium be offered in the increase of the beel 
ration to those who shall cease to go upon these roving hunts. This will require a 
considerably increased expenditure for subsistence for a time, but be certainly an eco- 
nomical measure in the end. Beyond this it is now recommended that, if the Depart- 
ment feels at liberty to do so, every tribe in this Territory be positivelv prohioited 
from leaving its proper reservation to hunt, or for any other purpose, witaout written 
permission irom its agent, and wnen going to a distance to hunt (even upon its reser- 
vation) the party be accompanied, where practicable, by a representative of their agent 
or a detttshment of troops acting merely as a corps of observation. 

So long as the Indians engage in hunting as generally as now, it will be useless to 
expect any successful labor oy them of an agricultural nature. Frequently on these 
occasions the whole camp moves at once, and it always teems to be just at the time 
something particularly requires their atteution at home. 

A SYSTBBI NEEDED. 

Under several preceding sections your commissioners have presented various sug- 
gestions ''as to the best and most effectual method of dealing with and controlling the 
disaffected portions of said tribes," namely, the Kiowas and Comanches, but th€ one 
thing which, to us, appears of most importance is the inauguration of a comprehen- 
sive ^stem of governmental administration within the Indian Territory. It is plain 
enough that the representatives of the Indian Bureau now in that section would gladly 
have no connection or intercourse with the Army, and that tbe military authorities 
would be as well pleased to be relieved of all further duty in connection with Indian 
affairs. But it is equally apparent that the state of affairs in the Indian Territory 
demands the presence of both, and moreover their active and cordial co-operation, 
under a fixed system. 

Without any intention of going beyoM our proper limits to criticise purely military 
matters, we are forced to notice the arrangement of troops and commands, because of 
their important bearing upon the subject of Indian management. At present, Camp 
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Supply, the station in the northwestern part of l^e Territory, is inolnded in the De- 
partment of the Missouri, and reports direct to General Pope, at Fort Leavenworth, . 
Kansas. Fort Sill, on the Kiowa and Comanche reservation, is also an independent 
post reporting to General Angnr, commanding the 'Department of Texas, at San Anto- 
nio. 'Hie eastern portion of the Territory oonstitntes a military district, with head- 
qnarters at Fort Gibson, and also reports to Headqaarters Departmnut of Texas, bnt 
by recent orders very few troops are left at the disposal of the district commander, and 
he has no control over either Camp Sapply, Fort Sill, or the Indian reservations in their 
vicinity. Thus the troops in the Territory are nnder no one head, cannot co-operate 
with any degree of efficiency, and their positions and movements, aside from the ordi- 
nary rootin'e of frontier militarv posts, are dependent npon commanding generals so 
&r removed from the theater of operations, and with commnnications so slow and nn:' 
certain, that there generally results a fi^ilnre on the part of the Army to perform, when 
needed, what is required of it in assisting the civil agents in charge of Indians. 

On the other hand, although the four or five western agencies are under the direct 
control of the Central superintendent, the agents of the eastern " nations '^ of the Ter- 
ritory are only in part subject to him, and tnat superintendent's office is located away 
np in Lawrence, Kansas, where, with one or two minor exceptions, it is hundreds of 
miles distant from the agencies with which it should be in closest connection, and also 
Tery unfavorably placed as to present lines of public transportation and communica- 
tion. 

There are two formidable tasks to be performed in this Territory fbr some years to 
come. The Indians must be kept within its boundaries, and unanthorized persons 
mnat be prevented from intruding. We are satisfied that the accomplishment of these 
two objects will require active labor on the part of all the agents of the Indian Bureau, 
and they should be directed by one superintendent, who should be npon the ^und. 
A show of force will be always necessary to accomplish the work, although we believe 
no blood need be shed. In time of peaco— and the Indian revolts cannot be considered 
a state of war^— the supremacy of tne civil authority must be acknowledged. There 
being do duty outside that of this oonneotion for troops within this dictrict, the military 
fbrees here become virtually the police force of the Territory. With no civil organiza- 
tion for the preservation of peace the troops are, in effect, the posse to act under the 
civil authorities. We believe this relation should be thoroughly understood and firmly 
established. 

We, therefore, strongl v recommend, after a careful consideration of this subject, that 
all the agencies within tne Indian Territory be constituted the Southern superintend- 
eocy, the headquarters within its limits, and that the Interior Department urge the 
importance of constituting this Territory au independent military district, to report 
to the division headquarters, and with at least a full regiment of cavalry and from six 
to ten companies of infantry in the command. 

• This donble organization is of first importance, bnt other things are necessary. The 
nnfortunate prejudice which exists among the lowergradesof officers of the Army and 
civil agents of the Government on the frontier, and their unwillingness to co-operate, can 
beet be remedied by the example and influence of superiors. The superintendent and 
the district commander should be selected with care, to insure perfect harmony in the 
work, which will require intimate relations, although distinct duties, to a common end. 
And both should have the unqualified confidence of their superiors, and be given lib- 
eral discretionary powers. It is very necessary that the district commander should 
not be dependent upon a^intug departments for any supplies nor hampered by any 
interference, and that he should have absolute control of all necessary transportation 
and of the movements of troops. The calls of the superintendent must be promptly 
met, and one month the troops may be required on the Kansas line and the next along 
the Red River. The right of any command, however, to follow any party of marauding 
Indians from without the district into it and to their camps, if necessary, should be 
preserved, but no attack upon and Indian camp permitted without the approval of the 
aistrict commander. 

It is understood that the present superintendent and agents, members of the Society 
of Friends, will not oppose such an arrangement so long as the troops are used only :is 
a poue. But should- circumstances arise which demand the action of the troops of- 
fensively, the Friends would no longer consent to be a party to the work and in such 
case a special a^ent or commissioner should be appointed to accompany the military 
commander and represent the Indian Bureau for the time. For example: the present 
agent for the Kiowas and Comanches, who has not hesitated to call for and act with 
troops so long as they were merely a powc, now reports his tribes as beyond his control 
and expresses the opinion that the troops must act against them to bring them into 
sabjectioo. In this case he declines to have any part in the movement, and some spe- 
cial representative of the Department should act with the military authorities until 
the Indians of this agency are again in such subjection as to properly come once more 
under the management of their agent of the Friends. 

Tour commissioners have listened to many objections to this plan, coming from both 
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the civil and militaiy officers, bat are prepared to answer one and alL The firm belief 
that such an orc^anization is of prime importance is again expressed, and we nrge its 
exeontion, and the location of the superintendent and district commander near one 
another, at some snicable point in the Territory, as early as possible this autumn, as 
essential to the interests or tho Ooyemment and the pjoace of its citizens in the adjoin- 
ing States. 

UQUOB TRADK. 

One of the growing evils, and perhaps the most dangerous of all, is the introduction 
of intoxicating liquors into the Territory in violation of acts of Congress^ known as 
* the intercourse laws.'' To remedy this the organization already recommended will 
be most efficient. The Indian agents alone are powerless, while the deputy United 
States marshals from Western Arkansas, who have lately had this matter in ohargeYare 
among the worst class of men in the Territory — the last to enforce such a law. The as- 
si&tance of troops in its execution becomes constantly necessary ; and here is another 
point of importance in the selection of a district commander. His habits in this par- 
ticular shomd be known as good, for unless his heart is in the work it will not be 
done. A commanding officer of good principles canjBoon put a stop, with rare excep- 
tions, to the introduction of liquor among the Indians and soldiers, while with one 
lenient in this respect, no matter how good his intentions, liquor will flow freely. 

The law provides that wines and liquors may be introduced for the use of officers 
under authority of the Secretary of War, but your commissioners believe that where 
example is of such ^at importance as here, the officers with troops in this Territory 
should restrain their appetites in this particular, and that the privilege grauted by 
law should only be permitted by the honorable Secretary of War to allow the intro- 
duction of a reasonable 8um>hr for use under the Medical Department of the Army. As 
an example of the abuse of further license, we may state that upon application made 
recently the Secretary of War authorized the post-trader at Fort Sill, the priaoipal 
mUitarv station, to keep on hand a stock of wines and liquor for sale under the restric- 
tions of the post commander. With one officer in that position, sales were permitted 
only to officers upon the commander's approval in each case. This careful restriction 
guarded against abuse. The next commander extended the privilege to free sale to all 
officers and citizens, and to enlisted men when approved by an officer. As the result, 
a practically open bar was kept, while we were at that post, with nightly carousals, 
soldiers, citizens, and employ^ frequently seen drunk, and, in a few instances, liquor 
found its way to the Indians. One murder of a civilian by soldiers, the result of 
liquor, occurred during our visit at Fort Sill. 

With such a state of affairs at the military posts it becomes absolutely impossible 
to enforce the law elsewhere, and liquor frequently reaches the Indian camps, produeang 
much evil. 

The law on this subject is represented as so imperfect as to cause frequent evasion of 
the penalty and make it difficult to secure a conviction. Without giving any space to 
details, we ask attention to the subject with a view to its correction. 

RANCHES, 

trading-places, and the abodes of squatters and adventurers, are becoming numerous 
in many parts of the Territory. These are in some cases authoi*ized by the Indian 
agents and by the authorities of the several Indian nations, but many are without any 
authority whatever. Whether under permit or not these places are generally nui- 
sances, where whisky is often sold, and which ought to be abated. We recommend 
active measures to break up all such establishments as are unauthorized, and a com- 
plete, careful revision of the permits granted under Bhreau authority, with greater 
restriction and care in this respect hereafter. Except where the Indians are them- 
selves prepared, as the Chickasaws profess to be, to open their vacant lands to settlers 
generally, some action seems necessary to caution their local governments against 
assisting in so many ways in increasitag the number of such intruders. Permits are 
often secured by corrupt means, are becoming very numerous, and unless much cur- 
tailed, these nations will soon find themselves overrun, through their own action, with 
the very class of men they now ask the United States to keep away from them. 

We wish to express our disapprobation of several permits given by Bureau officers 
to trade along the routes known as the Harker Road and the Abilene Trail. These 
ranches are just between the Choyennes and Arapahoes and the Osagcs, and tend to 
entice both to leave their reservations. They give inducements for meetings there 
which result in dangerous combinations, and among these have lately, been a serious 
attack by Osages and Kiowas on the Walnut Creek settlement in Kansas, where four 
men were killed, and an outbreak at one of the trading-posts mentioned, when one 
man was killed and some animals stolen. 
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CAMP SUPPLY, 

distant orer a hundred miles from the Cheyenne and Arapaho agency, and at the 
extreme corner of that new reservation, as proposed, with trading-places under differ- 
ent authorities in the vicinity, has, in like manner, an evil tendency. The Indians are 
by it drawn far from where they should remain, and the disadvantages are not coun- 
terbalanced, the post being too far distant from the agency to afford it an^ such moral 
or physical support as is given the Comanche agency by Fort Sill. Certainly so far as 
Indian affairs are concerned this military station, as now located, is worse than useless. 
Your commissioners, therefore, recommend that unless Camp Supply be of value in a 
purely military point of view, which we fail to see, a request be maile for it« abandon- 
ment. Also that measures be taken to reduce very much the number of trading-posts 
and other settlements by whites under authority of the Interior Department, and to 
judietonfdy locate those allowed to remain, that they may be closely supervised, and 
may tend rather to keep the Indians within their proper limits tkan to tempt them to 
leave their reservations. 

ARMfl AND AMMUNITION. 

On this sabject yonr commissioner, as the result of his observation, holds very dif- 
ferent views from those generally entertained. 

The regulations in force prohibit all traders in the Indian Country from keeping either 
arms or ammnnition in store for sale to Indians. These rules are easily enforced so 
£ir as they apply to the traders who are near agencies and military poets, and at other 
points within easy communication. The result is that the most friendly Indians, those 
who can beyond doubt be trusted with any arms, have very few and' are unable to 
obtain others. On the other hand, it is found that the Indians who are most insubordi- 
nate, on whose acconnt these regulations were adopted, are always fully armed, not 
only for the hunt, but for war, with weapons of the latest patterns and well supplied 
with ammnnition. Cutting off the former source of supply of such articles has increased 
the demand, especially among the unruly bands, and caused the establishment of an 
illicit trade chiefly with parties fn»m Mexico, by which they procure what they want. 
These contraband traders offer arms and ammunition fo( beef, cattle, horses, and mules, 
upon a known schedule, and the Indians, to get the former, make their stealing expe- 
ditions to Texas and procure the stock. In this traffic the friendly tribes will not 
engage. These prohibitory regulations therefore operate against our friends, in favor 
of the most troublesome Indians, and act as a stimulus to repeated violations of law. 
It is therefore recomtneuded that the regularly licensed traders on the several reserva- 
tions be allowed to keep a small stock of arms and ammunition, suitable for hunting 
purposes only, and trade the same with the Indians upon the written approval of the 
agent in each case. The agent should grant permission for such tradiug only as a 
premiani on con tinned good behavior ; should make the sales of arms a matter of record, 
and hold the purchaser, by^ proper regulation, pereoually accountable for the use and 
disposition of the arms he is aliowe<l to thus obtain. At the same time still greater 
♦'fforta should be made t-o break up the contraband trade to which I have alluded, and 
which is carried on chiefly in the autumn and winter in the Staked Plains region. 

CATTLE versus CORN. 

For several years the agents for the mounted tribes and the various commissioners 
that have visited them have urged the cultivation of the soil and raising of corn and 
other er<»ps by these Indians. Much time and much money have been spent in this 
endeavor, and thus far nothiiig has been accomplished. Those Indians who have 
always biien accustomed to till the soil and not roam during the summer, still do ho 
wore or less, and a few Arapahoes are beginning to try planting corn. But no Comanche, 
Kiowa, or Choyenno has attempted it, and thoy say that they are tired enough of being 
talked to forever about corn. These same tribes are, however, naturally, and by long 
liabit, tlie be.*<t of herders. They are the ownersof thousands of horses, which they herd 
constantly, attending with great care to their grazing and water. They live in a 
conutr>'* where those who have tried planting have found the crops most uncertain, 
but where the grass is always good. The same labor which is now employed in herding 
three hundred hoi-ses, would care for a thousand head of cattle. I recommend that 
the Department, from headquarters, and through its agents, now drop the com talk, 
notify the Indians that, aside from little garden -patches, planting will not be urged 
ap«m them at present, and that every eftbrt be then made to induce these tribes to 
turn their attention to cattle-raising, exchanging for good beef-stock as fast as possi- 
ble their many surplus horses. While the prolonged attempt to make farmers of these 
people has proved an entire failure, there is every reason to believe that, properly 
mau;iged, they can be rapidlv brought to stock-raising upon a large scale. 
10 I A 
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SALE OF PRODUCK. 

The only market at present for all agricnltaral products on these reservations is that 
created by the demands of the Government for the Army and Indian Departmeiit«. 
Sapplies for these are generally procored by contract in large quantities, leaving small 
proancers at the merc^ of the contractors. If practicable, it is suggested that provision 
be made to allow Indians, either directly or through their agents, to put in at the con- 
tract price such articles of their own 'production as the Government may be purchas- 
ing, in advance of the contractor. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

Several complaints were made to your commissioners in relation to the manner of 
contracting for the transportation of Government freight to the three agencies visited 
and by the affents, invegard to irregularity and tardiness in delivery by the contractors. 

On general principles, your commissioners recommend that hereafter all freight be 
transported to the railroad station nearest, by any traveled road, to the agency for 
which the goods are destined, no matter what railroad may be the carrier, ana thence 
transported in wagons by the lowest bidder. Also t^t some provision be made requir- 
ing the goods to be delivered by carriers and contraoftrs, to a-certain extent;, in accord- 
ance with the directions of the several agents. This is needed to correct such cases as 
these. At one agency the same contractor furnished flour and bacon, for the year com- 
mencing July, l972. up to the middle of September, thrice the necessary Quantity of 
flour hsM been delivered, but no bacon, aUhongh the agent had repeatedly applied. 
The contractors' interest in this is plain enough. Again, the carriers of both coffee and 
sugar from Wichita, Kansas, to the three agencies, not only disregarded the repeated 
requests of the agents and delivered sugar to those who had abundance, neglecting to 
take coffee, which was much needed, but in some cases carried past the Cheyenne and 
Wichita agencies articles needed there, and delivered them at tl^e Kiowa agency, 
where they were known not to be wanted. A simple requirement to carry assorted 
loads by every train, and to deliver- to the several places pro rata would correct the 
matter. 

CLAIMS. 

Section 17 of the act of Congress known as the intercourse law, approved June 30, 
1834, and not since repealed, provides for the indemnification of private parties for 
losses of property caused by Indians, and regulations governing the procedure in such 
claims have lately been iasued from the Department of the Interior. 

There is record, at the Kiowa and Comanche agency, of over twenty claims, which 
have been examined by the agent, acknowledged by the Indians, and forwarded, but 
not yet settled. It is recommended that these be paid from the moneys appropriated 
for the Kiowas and Comanches for the present year, so far as possible. 

INDIANS BY ADOPTION OR MARRIAOK. 

It has long been the custom of the Indians to occasionally adopt, in formal council, 
a white person ; and such adoption has been recognized by the Department. Marriage 
with an Indian has also been acknowledged as securing full citizenship in a tribe. 
The rights which a person ac<]|uires by such adoption, however, have never yet been 
exactly defined, and it is certamly questionable to what extent such a person should 
be treated as un Indian. Accordingly agents differ in regard to these adopted persons. 
At one place I visited, five able-bodied white men, with Indian wives, were so far 
regarded as Indians as to be issued rations and allowed to live around the agency in 
comparative idleness, supported mainly by the Government. At another, on the con- 
trary, the agent refused to recognize any adoption, and required a white man who, by 
reason of such action by the Indians, claimed the right of^residencej to pay an annmil 
rent for the land used by him on the reservation. In not a few oases it has been noticed 
that residence or Indian citizenship being secured by marriage, desertion of the wife 
has soon followed. 

It is deemed important that action be taken to define the right« of a x^erson beinjg in 
the Indian Countrv by reason of marriage or adoption. In cases of adoption I believe 
the Government should reserve the veto power, satisfying itself of the proper character 
of the person in every case, and then that, while there should be no objection to Uie 
Indians allowing such person the rights of residence, a common interest in real estate, 
and the privilege of trading, he or ^e should not be recognized as an Indian to any 
further extent. And, in case of Indian citizenship by marriage, the Government 
should require the persons to be legally married^ the marriage recorded, and to live 
together a reasonable time before the recognition of any rights, and these should be 
forfeited by subseqttent dlvoree or desertion. 

In this connection I recommend that Indian agents be empowered as civil magistrates, 
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to perform the marriage ceremony and to administer oaths. It is also recommended that 
agents be prohibited from issuini^ rations or other goods to persons of not more than 
one-half Indian blood, unless the same be children with but one parent living, 
and that an Indian. Tnis rule should be especially applied to numeroas cases of Mex- 
icans and Mexican half-breeds living among the tribes of the Southwest, aud who are 
said to be increasing in number. 

COMMUTATION OF RATIONS. 

At present all persons are prohibited from buying from an Indian any article fur- 
nished by the Qovernment. But some months ago one agent was allowed to commute 
the rations of his Indians, that is to purchase from them for cash, at prices con- 
siderably less than original cost, thus more than saving all expenses, such parts of the 
ration aui, by reason of a successful hunt or from other causes, the Indians did not wish to 
take. This being done by the agent, as a favor to the b&st behaved, had an excellent 
effect. The renewal of the authority, to be optional with the agents of these tribes, is 
recommended, provided the matter can be regulated to the satisfaction of the Office. 
It is believed to be a useful addition to the agent's means of controlling his people, and 
all such additions, if proper, are very desirable. 

INTSRPBBTKRS, 

at once capable and thoroughly reliable, are a necessity lo the success of the Indian 
service. They should be as free as possible from Indian family connections and undue 
bias, yet on friendly terms with the tribes they dual with and in constant intercourse 
with them; for they must, to be of real service, be not only sufficiently acquainted 
with the language to do the business talking for the agents, but familiar with the his- 
tory, habit«, ana customs of their tribes, and hold such intercourse with them as to be 
always well vuformed of the current news, their doings, and their feelings. At every 
station the position of interpreter is secona only in importance and responsibility to 
that of the a^ent ; in fact, without a good interpreter, an agent is of little use, unless 
he can alone communicate with his Indians. Men well fitted for the position are few, 
and when a good one is found his services should be secured by the Government, and it 
should be made an object for men to fit themselves for the place. At present, however, 
the l»w directly prevents this. The salary allowed, four hundred dollars a year, is such 
that no proper person can be obtained to serve upon it. The result is that the only 
.class of persons agents are able to obtain at these wages, for they must employ some- 
body, are full as Itkely to g^ve trouble as to do good. The only other course for an 
agent now is to secure part of the time of some person who has trading or other inter- 
ests in tbe neighborhood, thus establishing a very improper relation. At the three agen« 
oiesi visited but one had been able, with the salary allowed, to secure the full servioea 
of a person to act as interpreter, aud the one so employed had done so much moiQ 
harm than good that I was solicited to get him out of the country altogether. 

When dealing with Indians inclined to give trouble this becomes a question of great 
importance, and so true is it that in labor of this kind, particularly, the cheaper the 
mrticlo the greater its ultimate cost, that I urgently invite the attention of the De- 
partment to this matter, with a view of obtainmg from Congress such appropriationa 
in future as will enable the employment of a better class of men as inteiWeters* 

INSPECTION. 

Unless the superintendent can arrange his duties so as to visit every agency under 
his charge for a few days, three times each year or oftener, your commissioner suggests 
that some system of periodical inspection of the section lately visited from Bureau 
headquarters be inan^nrated. There were many matters found at each agency which 
required the action ot some person duly authorized to represent the superintendent or 
higher authority. And it seemed especially necessary in the ease of supplies of all 
kinds. As now arranged the goods bought for the Indians, inoluding subsistence stores. 
are not seen by any representative of the Department from the time of purchase until 
the day of arrival at the agency; meanwhile, with the pieeent limited means of trans- 
portation, there are many opportunities for corrupt manipulatian. The agent has no 
means of determining w hetner the goods he receives are those actually purchased, and 
in some cases I am certain they are not. I saw some articles at the agencies, received 
in due course on proper invoices, that I am satisfied were never purchased by the De- 
partment, but had been substituted for those bought. This was surely the truth in 
three instances of sacks of bacon, being found to contain, on opening fbr issue^ flat 
stone, bags of sand, and hard coal in place of meat ; and examples on a larger scale 
might be mentioned. There should be some system of rigid inspection of all stores 
received at agencies, to prove them to be of %h^ q^uality snd quahtity originally pur- 
chased. 
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EXPLANATION. 

Before closing this report I wish to exprem my appreciation of the loss occasioned to the 
work in hand by the death of my associate on the commission, Professor Ed ward Parrish,of 
Philadelphia. *^ En tire strangers when we met at Lawrence, 1 at once admired my genial, 
warm-hearted companion, and traveling together night and day, despite the difference 
in our ages and experience, we were fast becoming firm friends. His heart was in the 
work, and he hoped for much good as the resnlt of the mission; yet, in just one month 
from the time he entered upon the duties, the Indians whom he expected to accompany 
him to the East attended his burial at Fort Sill. With such large experience with 
hhman nature, himself so widely known and highly esteemed, I feel the loss to this 
report in not having the weight of his signature. It is proper I should state, however, 
that up to the time we parted we co-operated fiilly, and our views of the subject gen- 
erally were in perfect accord. Some important parts of the report had alr^idy been 
draughted, discussed, and mutually adopted, and such as he was a party to I have pre- 
sented intact. The different paragraphs show for themselves whether the work of one 
or both of us ; and in some parts written since his death I have endeavored to bear 
in mind his views as expressed to me, and to modify or change my own accordingly, 
where a difference existed. To a certain extent, therefore, the report may be considered 
the joint work of the two commissioners. * 

Throughout this report it will be seen that your commissioner advocates neither the 
inhuman idea of continued military subjugation, indiscriminate slaughter, and exter- 
mination, nor the impracticable project of governing by moral suasion alone the 
tribes he visited, but that a middle ground is taken. I regard the Indian of the 
restless, roving, mounted tribes, very much as a wild horse, which it is desired to 
brin^ into subjection, and would treat him in the same way. First he must be brought 
within some inclosure, enticed if possible, but driven in if necessarj', without iiynry. 
Then apply the Rarey method, convince him by force, but without bodily harm, of tie 
ability to perfectly control him, and thereafter manage him by firmness «oupled with 
uniform kindness. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

HENRY E. ALVORD. 

The Hon. Commissioner op Indian Aefairs, 

Department of the Interior , Washington, 



F. 

Report of Brigadier Oene^'al 0. 0. Howard^ U. 8. A., of his first visit as 
commmssioner to tJie Apaches of Arizona and New Mexico^ with papers 
accompanying. 

Washington, D. C, June, 187*2. 

Dfiau Sir: Having now returned from Arizona, I have tlie honor to make my report 
and recommendations, in •ccordaiice with the instructions given mo by the Secretary 
of War, the President, and yourself. 

In order to avoid extending my report, I will simply attach my instnictions, without 
incorpoiating them in the Ixnly ot it. They were, as* you remember, substantially as 
ijpllows : 

1st. One onler from the Secretary of War, directing me to rc])ort to yon f<»r instruc- 
tions, dated March 2, lri72; also anotlur, March G, 1872, directing me to proceed with- 
out delay to the Department of Arizona, to execute your instructions, then to return 
to this city. 

2d. A letter from the President to General Schofield, commanding the military 
division of the Pacific, a copy of which was furnished me for my information. This 
letter declared the anxiety of the President and of the public to avoid Indian hostilities, 
and that the policy to civilize and elevate the Indians should prove successful, 'fhis 
letter shows that I was to stndy the condition of Indian affairs, and suggest meant* 
for the accomnlishment of the end aimed at. It did not jiropose that I was to inter- 
fere with military movements, ordered by ])r<»per authority. Indians that would 
not put themselves under the restraints required, must he forced to do so, even to the 
extent of making war upon them, till they submit to measures that will insure security 
to the white settlers of the Territories. Protection by military force t«» he to all. 
Also the letter of the Hon. Secretary of War to General Schofield, explaining ibe 
reasons for sending me, with full powers, from the Depaitment of tire Interior, to 
make a renewed effort iav peai^c, and asking for me the necet^ury aid and protection. I 
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was to endeavor to enlist the favor of the citizens of the Territories in behalf of the 
policy of tbe Govern iiieut, to reach the Indiauu them^elveH and to act in imnudiate 
cone^ with General Crook, the department couiinandur. For further details of this 
letter, please see copy in the Appendix. 

3<1. Your own iustractions, dated Febraary 2C^, 1872, npon all points ^abstantially as 
foUowii: 

To proceed to the Territories of Arizona and New Mexico, and to takesncli action as, 
in my juil^jment, should be deemed best for the purpase of ))reserving peace witli tl»6 
Indians in those Territories. Then follows an expression of the desire of the Aduiinis- 
tration, that the Indians be brought and settled piirMiauently upon rcHrtrvatious; that 
the practices of Injustice and cruflry toward the whites cease; tlie whites be iiuluciMl, 
if yussible, to treat, the Indians with humanity, justice, und forbearance; that the niili- 
tary aiiehorities be impressed with the necessity of inducing botii whiles and Iiulians 
t«» C4»uform to the wishes of the Qovernraent. I was also informe<l of the reports made 
by the previous special commissioner, and the approval of those reports by the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of War, and the issuance of the necessary instructions to the officers 
of theAnny interested. In your recapitulation the iulluenctis of education are prom- 
ised to the Indians,' as well as full protection and assistance as long as they ctuuply 
with the requirements of the Go^fernment. 

Subsequent instructions, diited March 7, 1872, required me to confer frequently and 
fully with General Crook and other military officers, and co-operate with them so far . 
as practicable. You gave me a copy of the letters of G«tnerals Meigs and Walker, with 
reference to tlie Yuma Indians, and gave me conlldeutial instructions in a communica- 
tion dated March 7, 1872 : 

I. With regard to officers and agents of the Military D-ipartmeut. 

II. To inquire into the condition and wants of the Yuma Indians; to do and recom- 
mend what was necessary respecting them. 

III. To bring back as many of the chiefs of the warlike tribes as possible, that they 
might be impressed with the disposition of the Government for peace. 

IV. To obtain all the information I conld as to the practicability of locating Indians 
oatsxde of Arizona, and as to the place where they had best be taken. 

I do not, of course, publish literally my confidential instructions, verbal and written. 

I proceeded at once to carry out the lett/cr and spirit of the foregoing instructions. 

By your ])ermis8ion, I took with me Mr. E. P. Smith, your agent for Minnesota, and 
Captain M. C Wilkinson, my aid-de-camp. We left Washington the 7th of March, 
and reache<l San Francisco Saturday, March 17. Monday morning I visited General J. 
M. Schofield, who commands the military division which embraces Arizona. He had 
already received the communications of the President and Secretary of War, to which 
I have referred. He convei-sed with me freely and fully with reganl to Arizona affairs, 
and exhibited his usual desire to do his whole duty. Hw showed me all the ord«*rs he 
had received and issued ; said the steamer New Berne would leave the ensuing Thnrs- 
<lay, going to the Territory by way of the Colorado River ; that Paymaster C. J. Sprague 
and his own inspector-general, C(>lonel Roger Jones, would go that way and be of ser- 
vice to me in my mission. I could get into the Territorj* l)y a quicker route, but could 
not so easily carry out my instructions its to go by the New Berne, so as to see the Indi- 
ans along the river, especially the Ynman, and confer with the citizens of Arizona City. 
General Schotield had apprised General George Crook, the department commander, of 
my coining and my instructions, and, as Mrs. General Crook jvent this way, I suppose<l 
we should surely meet him at Fort Yuma, but the dispatches did not get to him in 
season. • 

We left San Francisco the 21st of March, and arrived at Port Isabel, near the month 
of the Colarado, thetUst. I went ashore at Isabel, wht're the transportation oojupauy 
haa some repair-shops, and saw quite a number of the Cocopahs. Two of these peopte 
were with us on the New Berne, from San Francisco. From them I obtained much iuRir- 
niation concerning tlie habits and condition of their people. This tribe is scattered all 
along the river from its mouth to the vicinity of Fort Yum>i. They are now fritMidly 
Ui us, quick to learn, apparently very poor; the men wearing little or no clothing 
except the usual belt a«id support. Their women are covered from the waist down, 
having on a thick skirt made of strips of bark or other material. 

The ladies at Isabel spoke highly of two little girls wo saw there, probably about ten 
and fourteen years of age; but others told us they were already debased by the fe.irful 
crime that so often precedes and defeats our civilization, and which has already carried 
diitease and degradaticm to large numbers of this tribe. 

Xheee Indians are easily taught. They work well for the company in cutting and 
bringing wood to the steamers, and also on the boats and barges in loading and unload- 
ing stones of all kindn. They number nearly eight hundred. No considerable portioit 
of them are in Arizona, yet they are along a river upon which our sujiplies for this 
Territory are transported; a muddy, crooked, changing stream, exceedingly difficult 
of navigation, even with steamboats and barges, so that often for days our supplies 
are exposed. Should these people become unfriendly we should be helpless to prevent 
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mischief. Their conDection with ns is much the same as that of the Tama ludians. of 
-whom I will report more at leu^th, and their needs are the same. I do not know tnat 
the Government could directly do anything for them, yet I would urge upon that Edu- 
cational and Missionary Society that nominates the agents, teachers, and employ^ for 
Arizona, to look at this tribe and see what a large and needy field there is here for 
every kind of instruction. (See Appendix, communication to Secretary Delano, dated 
April 4, 187*2.) 

Friday, April 5th, still found us twenty miles below Fort Yuma. We would get over 
one sand-har, only to run hard upon another. Colonel J. G. C. Lee, the quartermaster 
at Ynma de]»ot, sent wagons for us at my request, and by dark of this day we were 
welcomed at his house. 

Arizona City is quit^) a busy town of some thirty-five hundred inhabitants ; through 
it pass stores for the troops and people of the Territory. I was hardly there when I 
received friendly calls from the people, and a request from the editor of the Arizona 
Sentinel to permit him to publish my views on certain points which he presented. I 
did so, and, as yon requested, met the people in public assembly and addressed, them. 
I found that the citizens felt as thongn their side had not been properly presented to 
you and the President ; that the Indians had committed depredations, and had taken 
the lives of their friends all along their routes of travel, and that all the sympathy 
waa given to the Indians, while they were more especially a part of us, and neglected. 

When I read your instructions and the President's letter, and assured them of an 
earnest desire on the part, of the Government and people of the country to give them 
protection, sympathy, and aid, they met me with great cordiality and frankness. I 
could find nowhere in this place any disposition to oppose actively the efforts the Gov- 
ernment is making in behalf of the Indians. There prevails, I know, the usual want 
of faith, that we very often find on our frontiers, in the possibility of success in the 
work of education, when applied to the African, the Chinese, or Indian. The people 
judge that the imbecility they notice will prevent the acquirement of instruction, 
whereas it requires instruction to remove the imbecility. Strong faith in the possibil- 
ity of success is always necessary to teachers who are breaking up new ground. You 
notice the fruit of this want of faith in Arizona City. A large numl>er of 'Yuma In- 
dians, of both sexes, are to be met daily in the street>s and on the banks of the river. 
4'he6e are idle, careless, ignorant, and often debased by whisky and licentiousness, and 
though there are many Americans, and they have started a school for the children of 
the citizens, there is no school, no Sunday-school, no church, no instruction for the 
Indian, so that each generation gravitates to a lower level than the preceding. 

Monday, the Hth, we went to the camp of Pasqual, the old Yuma chief. He is an old 
man, tall and slender, with much dignity of deportment. Though now very thin in 
fiesh, and in much pain from sickness, he exhibits considerable ability, and has still 
great influence with his tribe. The deucription of this people is about the same as that 
of the Cocopahs. They show more spirit, seem quick-witted, laugh heartily, but num- 
bers of them have e\idently been poisoned, all tlirongh, with the vices and habits of 
worthless white men. They were conquered by our troops some twenty-five years ago, 
and a peace was established, as they claim, with conditions upon both sides, fulfilled 
faithfully by them but not by us. 

The interview was provided for by Pasqual in front of his house, (a close hut with- 
out windows, floor, or furniture,) under a brush awning, by spreading blankets on the 
ground, placing benches for our paily, and opposite, seats for himself and his principal 
men on his right. He wished me to remain to see all his captains, for several could 
not be brought in otf my short notice: but finding I could not remain, repeated his 
requests and stat^^ments, much as he had done to General Meigs previously. (See G^en- 
eral Meigs's letter in Appendix A.) 

* As Dr. H. Beudell, the superintendent, had evidently not received the instructions 
from the Commissioner, General Walker, to supply these Indians, and as the season of 
greatest need was already upon them, I thought it better to issue axes, shovels, plant- 
ing-hoes, and a limited quantity of clothing and food at once, rather than to make a 
promise to be fullfilled by another. I arranged with the Gove|;nnient contractor at 
Arizona City to fill the requisition, the details of which are in the accompanyiug oom- 
municatioQ, marked A. I also conferred upon Captain A. B.McOo wan. Twelfth Infan- 
try, stationed at Fort Yuma, the authority of an Indian agent. His authority is to extend 
to the CocopShs within the United States, the Yumas, the Cheniueves, and other In- 
dian bands along the river, not to exceed one hundred and twenty miles above Fort 
Yuma. (See Appendix, communications marked B, C, and D.) I do not recom- 
mend the retention of a military agent, permanently. It will unify and simplify 
this work of your Department to give the supervision of all these Indians to the Indian 
agent in charge of the Colorado reservation, with instructions to visit them frequently, 
to provide for them in the years of extreme need, when the prolonged drought, or 
other cause, prevents them from planting. He can encourage them to work and press 
continually upon his society for help in the way of schools. By a little pains-taking, 
many Indians, more especially the children, can be rescued from their present perilous 
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and degraded condition. Some cases of craelty to Indians by employ^ alou<; the river 
and in the city were officially reported to me. It is the old story, where rough men, 
like the quondam overseer, have a little authority over others. The Indians are tug- 
ging away at a heavy burden. They, do not move quickly enough to suit the overseer, 
so he knocks down one after another, accompanying his blows with a profusion of 
oaths. 

A young man is severely whipped with a raw hide on charge of theft without trial 
or condemnation by court or magistrate. 

After learning the facta on botn sides in the latter case, and hearing Pasqual say that 
he did not care for the punishment if any of his young men would cross the river and 
do mischief, I thought it better to take no further official steps. I speak of these 
things here to call attention to the necessity of some careful legislation, that every 
man, whether citizen or Indian, may have proper, speedy, and clearly defined remedies 
under the law. * 

From Arizona City we went to Camp McDowell, a four-company post, under the 
command of Major (late General) E. A. Carr. General Crook had been there, and left 
again for Prescott, hearing that I had gone thither another way. Major Carr promptly 
sent messengers for me, and accompanied me the next day to meet General Crook, 
thirteen miles from McDowell. General Crook had turned back, and we rode side by 
side all the way to McDowell. I wrote my impression of him, so highly favorable, and 
of the other officers, in letters to the President, General Schofield. and yourself. (See 
Appendix E, F, and G.) I said in one of them : ** I find General Crook very candid and 
evidently desirous to execute the orders he receives with discretion and fidelity." 
Again : " General Crook disclaims emphatically being an extreme war man. I believe 
he fully agrees With me, and you know what that means." The Indians (Mohave and 
Tonto Apaches,) numbering between three and four hundred, had left this reservation. 
I never could fully ascertain the reasons of their leaving. Their situation was not 
altogether pleasant at McDowell; their camp was close to the post, and contracted; 
they had no facilities for planting, none for gathering mescal ; they wanted to go to 
the Tonto Basin, near Fort Reno ; their rations were inadequate, and some insUnces of 
whippings by the soldiers were told me by M^jor Carr and his officers ; where one 
Indian had interferred with the water-cart, and another had helped himself to the 
horses* provender. I here recommended to General Schofield to increase the ration fo( 
those who remained on the reservations to the amount issued t-o the Sioux. He did so. 
and I now think the ration sufficient. Msgor Carr detailed Lieutenant Volkmar and 
twelve men to scout for me, and endeavor to communicate with these Tontos, but after 
Bcooring the country forty miles eastward, no trace of them could be found. Afterward 
I discovered my mistake in accepting a guide for this party who was not a truthful 
man and much hated by the Indians. Often the guides, or interpreters, are very venal 
and corrnpt, and tell whatever story they please to the Indians. These Indians sent a 
delegation to me subsequently at Camp Grant. An extract from my letter to yourself 
gives you my feelings at this time respecting the peculiarities of the situation: *' It 
will require constant effort to get in the Indians, &c., belonging to hostile tribes, and 
unremitting activity by the troops, in the worst kind of country, to secure those who 
are badly disposed ; to protect citizens and supplies. The supply of water is very un- 
certain on all new routes where scouting parties must f^o to follow up those who com- 
mit depredations, yet the case of Arizona is not so hopeless as I feared." 

General Crook left for Prescott and I for Camp Grant. He sent two members of his 
staff to represent him, and to aid me in the execution of my instructions : Lieutenant 
"W. P. Ross and Lieutenant J. G. Bourke. These young gentlemen accompanied me and 
gave me full information respecting the depredations and murders by the Indians in 
the Territory ; in fact, every day's route has its severe history. The Indians and their 
friends tell their tales of treachery and bloodshed against the citizens. Taken together, 
these stories, constantly repeated, make one shudder, and hope and pray that all parties 
may cease fighting, and make permanent peace. 

After a tedious ride of over one hundred miles, we are at Camp Grant, April 22. Dr. . 
Bendelly your superintendent, had met me at McDowell, and at my request Joined our 
party and proceeded with us through the Territory. Rumors that all the Indians had 
left the reservations reached us at Florence, but we found the rumor false, and that 
nearly one thousand were receiving rations. Your agent, Mr. E. C. Jacobs, had 
arrived. After the relief of Lieutenant R. E. Whitman, Third Cavalry, Mi^or E. W. 
Crittenden, Fifth Cavalry, commanding the post, had taken charge, aftd by his assidu- 
ity and good sense kept the Indians from leaving the reservation ; for they also seemed 
to have had upon them the chronic dissatisfaction. Whitman's arrest and removal, 
that they did not understand, the inadequate rations, the daily issue attempted, and 
many other things seemed at the bottom of it. Considering all the circumstances, 
and with the advice of Ms^or Crittenden, I asked that Lieutenant Whitman be tem- 
porarily ordered to Grant, from Fort Crittenden. This was done. I delayed my con- 
ference with the Apaches till he should come, in order to gain the strongest possible 
power with them. The ** Camp Grant massacre," which was so familiar to the public 
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a year ago by the visit and report of my predeceasori occmred aboot ^Ye milea from 
the military pri«t. 

The ^tti I riftited the grounds, with several Apaches. They showed ns the bones of 
their dead, now exposed ; the camp ntensils; the clothing and bhinkets strewn around; 
hlM> the bundles of hay the women were bringing io. The scene after the massacre 
can easily be depicted from thii* p<»lut, where Whitman went out to meet the Indiana, 
when they could not dnnk the coffee nor eat the food he brought them for their cry- 
ing. The Indians said tlie strong influence he gained over them was due to his going 
to them in the hour of their sorrow, and showing them his sympathy; to the fact that 
he always seemed neither to fear nor to hate them, and that an old man of infliyence 
t>elieved in him, one who died at the massacre; the one "who used to go ont iilond 
and talk with God all night.'' 

The 25th of April I was again in the same vicinity, with Colonel Roger Jones and 
Major Crittenden, inspecting 4he country, with a view to find a better post on the 
Arrivipa River, than the present one on the San Pedro. 

We came ni>on an Indian family at their home; there were here men, women, and 
children. They brought a little girl, eight or nine years of age, to me, that bad escaped 
with her life, but was sadly wounded under her ear and in her side. They no longer 
encamped in very large numbers, lest they might be surprise^l again. 

There is a strong feeling in Arizona on the subject of this aH'air, and the people won- 
der that tee cannot see more clearly the provocations they labored under, that induced 
certain lea4ling men to do this dee<l. I certainly did Jeam the provocations, and do not 
forget them, yet under no circumstances whatever can the civilized world justify a 
deed like this ; and I could not see the need of men attempting to do so publicly and 
in the press, when really only a few wicked meu were engaged m it. 

Friday, April 26, Lieutenant Whitman having come, the Indians were ready for a 
talk. At the agency building I heard tbem from 10 a. m. until nearly 3 p. m. As this 
council is important as preliminary to the other, I will here insert the points made by 
4he Indians through Ks-kim-eu-zin, their chief. 

First. They ask the return of those children that had been captured by the Ameri- 
cans, Mexicans, and Papagoes, at what is called the " Camp Grant massacre.'' They 
say twenty-nine were taken, and two escaped from their captors and found their way 
back, leaving twenty-seven gone. They had made peace, and were being cared for by 
lis some twenty-five miles from the post of Camp Grant. .My predecessor, Mr. Colly er, 
had, in the name of the President, promised the return of these children, but it had 
not l)een done. 

Second. The^ asked that Lieutenant Royal £. Whitman be restored to them as 
agent and remain with them. Lieutenant Whitman, Dr. Bendell, and myself endeav- 
ored to show them the advantage of a permanent civil agent. Whitman said there 
were a thousand others, who could do as much or more for them than he. Still they 
pressed hard for him. Gratitude, afiectiou, and superstition combined to render him 
tUe desirable advocate and friend. 

Third. They wished to change their reservation on account of the prevailing sick- 
ness along that poi'tion of the San Pedro River near Camp Grant, on account of its 
proximity to citizens who were annoyed by their preseuce, and to get where the supply 
of water was sure and the laud good for cultivation. 

Fourth. They reiterated an oft-expressed wish to enter into formal relations'of peace 
with the Indians in the TeiTitory with whom they had been at war. They embraced 
all under the term '' Papagoes." Wimt they had complained of with regard to rations 
I had already remedied. I engaged to do what I could to bring back the children, but 
from the nature of their formal preliminary conditions, I saw that it would require 
time, so that I appointed another conference to be held in twenty-five days, (on the 
21st of May.) I had already written Governor Safford, in answer to a kind letter from 
him, accepting his hospitality, and asking him to help me iu procuring the return of 
the children, who were still in Arizona. After this formal talk with the Indians, iu 
addition to infoimation that I obtained through Mr. £. P. Smith, who staid night 
and day among the Indians at the agency building, through Captain Wilkinson and 
others, I became convinced of their determination to stay on the reservation and keep 
their engagements. Their chief speaker, Es-kim-en-ziu, was disappointed and vexed, 
that one who claimed so mucli authority as I should not act on the spot, especially 
with regard to Whitman, yet I deemed it wise to make no promises then. 

We proceeded immediately to Tucson, where we were received in the kindest manner 
by the governor, the district-attorney, the surveyor-general, and other citizens. 

The governor and district-attorney promised hearty co-operation in recovering the 
children. When we came to find them in the families of Mexicans who had purchased 
them from their captors, the case was embarrassed. One excellent family had a little 
girl to whom they were all attached ; the head of the family was a leading citizen, mucli 
respected. He plead for the child with tears; asked if there were no parents, if he 
might keep the little girl. I said substantially that he would have to take the child 
to Camp Grant, or others would follow his example ; that, undoubtedly, I could arrange 
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with the ladians in such a case, if there were no parents^ for the little girl to r«maia 
where she was so well cared for. In this I was simply mistaken. I failed to make the. 
arrangement. This gentleman, too, spoke and understood English imperfectly. The 
district-attorney was my interpreter, and, I think, did not, at this timw, misunderstand 
me, for he went further than the governor or myself, and recommendiid the use of force, 
having it ready for use in case mild mesisnres failed to secure tiie children. 

The governor has been an earnest, self-denying worker, as his large public schools 
and other enterprises show. The citizens, American and Mexican, have been marshaled 
into the Hue of improvement. You perceive in Tucson the warm beatings of the Amer- 
ican heart. In public and private I meet the people ; the prevailing feeling is th6 same 
as at Arizona City and elsewhere. " The President's way is a good one if it can be 
carried out." The Indians have left so many scars in almost every family ; the news 
comes in from the south, from the Senoita Valley, of the death of a well known man, 
and the wounding of his wife; news of depredations is of constant occurrence, so that 
the "i/" is not to be wondered at. It is not said with any more emphasis than it was 
said in Minnesota a year ago. 

The district-attorney writes that he has no faith in the peace that was made. I do 
not wonder that many say that, and I would not complain, were not that faith the 
very thing necessary to keep and promote the peace. The remedy is, that the Goveni- 
ment continue to demonstrate that Indian human beings, ceteris paribus, are the same 
as any other human beings; governed and coutroled by the same motives ; regulated-) 
developed, and civilize<l by physical power, self-interest, and love, properly applied ; 
and, of course, as everybody knows, the last motive force is the strongest, and the first 
the weakest. Ten or a less number of Indians may do the whole mischief, yet Indians 
remotely settled and not speaking the same language, who are helpipg us with all their 
might, nre blamed and distrusted. 

This describes the condition of things as I found them in large portions of Arizona ; 
hence my earnest desire to bring those well-disposed, but full of distrust and suspicion, 
together. I invited the governor and his friends to the Grant council. 

Monday, April the 29th, we visited the Papagoes with your excellent agent. Dr. R. A. 
Wilbur. They had a few complaint-s to make about others taking their land from them. 
They desire schools for their chiUlren ; seem industrious, and in about the same general 
condition as the Pimas as to customs, dress, and habits of living. They agreed to 
send peace-commissioners to the Grant council ; they did not Itke to go the whole way, 
but finally consented. 

The last interview before I left, April 30, was with a delegation of Mexican people, 
(our citizens,) who came to express their earnest loyalty to us and the work we have 
in hand. 

By the evening of May 2 we had reached the Pima village. This portion of the Gila 
Valley, with its drifting sand, its almost continuous drought, the utter barrenness and 
desolate appearance of thtj whole region, except the narrow strip irrigated from the 
Gila, is familiar to you. The Pima«, with the small bands of the Maricopas, are esti- 
mated variously at from five to seven thousjind. They are becoming quite restles.H in 
their present situation, and their difiiuulties are real. Citizens have taken out ace- 
quiaa above them ; their water is running low from this cause and by the usual ab- 
sorption of the sand, and no rain comes t^ their relief. Large numbers of them have 
gone over to the Salt River, (Rio Salado,) where there is more abundant water. Here 
new troubles arise. Pima horses get upon a farm ; they are taken up or shot ; retalia- 
tu>u comes, a house is burned, and the Pimas, um a whole, are blamed. Horses taken 
Q}jon the farms in this way have been sold to the Mexicans; the Pima owners do not 
acknowledge the Mexican title, but go and t>ake back their horseH. The bright spots 
with the Pimas are the undeveloped schools, small yet, but under the self-denying 
work of Mr. C. H. Cook, the teacher, and the warm-hearted support of your agent, Mr. 
Stout ; these schools have been well planted. Mrs. Stout, the wife of the agent, has 
given gratuitous ]al)or to this noble work, and is much loved by this tribe. Your own 
Boperiiiteudent takes a warm interest in the Pimas, and has reported to you fully. 

There are three solutions for the water problem proposed by the citizens, which I 
will name for your consideration : 

First. To make an extension of the reservation to the vicinity of Adamsville, buying 
in the claims of settlers. 

Second. To make an extension above Florence, taking in the two villages and all 
inipTovenient«. 

Third. To take out two aceqnias, high up the river, one on each side, and keep them 
nnder a Government agent, who must see to a fair division of the water supply to all 
cultivators of land irrigated. • 

After looking the whole subject over I believe the first plan inadeqna^^ ; the second 
would cost so much that it would be im|>o«sible to get the necessary appropriation, 
and it would be likely to prove detrimental to the interests of the citizens of the Ter- 
ritory to break up these villages and settlements, ho that the strougest opposition to it 
would be met at the outset ; and the last plan, I fear, is completely impracticable. No 
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considerable portion of the citizens are favorable to this proposition, and it wonid he 
too diifienlt of execution even with an honest and slciUfuI agent. If water coutiuiies 
to fail here, I recommend that steps be taken to place the Pimas where there is plenty 
of wood, water, and good land. It can be done either inside or outside of Arizona. 
Your good agent, Mr. Stout, says the chiefs will go with him to inspect the Indiau 
Country. Ifthe new railroad goes through, it will simplify these removals. 

I do not think it for the best interests of the citizens for six thousand or seven thon- 
sand Pimas, with their industries ^d products, to leave Arizona, and perhaps, there- 
fore, the citizens will be willing to aid in a complete remedy by granting them new 
privileges on the Gila and Salt Rivers, sufficient to warrant their remaining. 

I attach a report of Mr. J. H. Stout, and a petition of the Pima chiefs, to be allowed 
to go to the Indian Territory ; also a dispatch. (See Appendixes marked H and I.) 

1 neglected to say that I left my aid-de-canip. Captain Wilkinson, at Tucson, to 
accompany the governor, who was going on an exploring expedition into the southeni 
part of the Temtoiy. I was urged by the people to go southward, but I had not the 
time, so that Captain Wilkinson went for me, and gives an interesting account of his 
expedition. (See Appendix marked J.) 

Mr. E. P. Smith and I spent the Sabbath at Phcsnix, a small and thriving village in 
the Salt River Valley. We met the people of Phosuix and East Phoenix with similar 
results as elsewhere. There was a larger proportion of Americans here than in any 
other place I had previously visited, and evidently more care for the eastern opinion 
of them. One man deprecated Wendell Phillips's declaration that they were no better 
than the Apaches. The migoriiy declared your plan the true one. 

Tuesday, May 6, found us at evening at the Date Creek reservation. Here Lieuten- 
ant F. H. £. Ebstein, the agent, strongly aided and supported by the post commander, 
Colonel O'Beime, having comprehended the real plan of the Government, has suc- 
ceeded by unremitting effort in keeping the Indians on the reservation during their 
days of great discontent. Their planting-ground here is very limited, their clotniug is 
poor, the small children completely naked, and their condition generally gave the im- 
pression of want and past suffering. The increase in the ration had made them quite 
contented. I could not help thinking how little you have done for human beings 
when you merely give them ioo<l. 

The Indians here are mostly Mohave Apaches. Some Yuma Apaches and others are 
gathered here. The numbers altogether are eight or nine hundred. They represented 
their grievances and needs to me, in a forinaf interview, much as at the other placets 
and auer we left them selected two young men to represent them in the Washingt-on 
delegation. I was sorry Lieutenant Ebstein had not sent one of the captains, but 
these delegates seemed to satisfy the Indians, and he let them come. 

I recommend that those Indians be taken either to Verde or to the Colorado reserva- 
tion, as soon as their recently planted crop is gathered ; to Verde, if the superintend- 
ent succeeds in bringing back those who have left Verde to the reservation, or if not, 
to the Colorado. 

From Date Creek we made Prescott in one day by crossing the monntain by trail. 
This trail-ride saves twenty miles of distance around through the valleys. I was glad 
to take it, for it gives a clearer idea of the difficulties under which any campaign 
against hostile Indians must be carried on in this country, so full of precipices, track- 
less deserts, and strongholds and hiding-places, that a very few marauders can elude 
capture by a superior torce for a long time. 

En route to Prescott, I had been hearing for several days of fresh attacks by parties 
of Indians upoq travelers and ranches, for purposes of plunder, and was not surprised 
to learn from General Crook that the citizens were calling on him for help fi:x>iH dif- 
ferent quarters. 

I read official reports ttom Captain Mason and Lieutenant Michler that I have 
already sent yo,u which convinced me of the necessity of relieving General Crook from 
any restraint imposed upon him by my ooming. I did so by a letter to him, dated the 
9th of May, 1872. (See Appendix marked k!) An extract from my communication to 
you from Prescott shows what I tried to do there, to carry out your instructions, as 
follows : 

"I addressed the people of Prescott on my mission. The largest building in the 
town was cleared and opened for the meeting. I found it full on my arrival, and was 
told that more than a hundred went away, unable to get in. 

** The policy of the administration relative to Indians was fully set forth, and a free 
discnssion ensued, in whioh plain statements were made on both sides. The utmost 
good-nature prevailed, and, in the main, substantial agreement as to the plan of reser- 
vation for Indians. No one objects to them, if they will keep the Indians in peace, 
but there is a very prevalent belief that the Indians cannot be trusted to stay on tha 
reservations until they are afraid to go off. and they will not have this salutary fear 
until they have been thoroughly subdued by the military force. But I think there is 
a general disposition to give your plan a trial, at least. It gives me great pleasure to 
add that General Crook, who was present at the meeting, remarked that * the effort 
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to civilize and elevate Indians on reservations by labor in agricnltnre, and by scbools 
for the young, as set forth by Agent Smith and myself, were in entire accord with his 
observations and convictions.' " 

To show the complete co-operation of General Crook with us, I insert the letters 
written at Prescott, bearing upon matters in yonr Department. (See Appendix marlced 
L.) General Crook, Dr. Bendell, and myself left Prescott on the 14th of May, by 
trail, with a small escort. We had an excellent opportunity, during the four dayb' 
ride upon mules, to see something of the roughness of this country. We passed the 
house where two young men, who had taken out an aoequia, had recently been kille<l 
by Indians since General Crook returned from McDowell, a mouth before. Sunday we 
^ent the most of the day at Florence, where I met the people, as elsewhere. 

Monday, the 20th, we reached Camp Grant. On this day many people of Tuc- 
son, Americans and Mexicans, accompanied by the governor and other oincials, some 
nineteen Papagoes, chiefs and principal men, forty Pimas, and many Apaches, met at 
the crossing of the San Pedro. That night I noticed, for the first time, an attempt to 
•disturb the kind relations between General Crook and myself, but his frankness, and 
God's help, prevented any rupture so desirable to a few bad men, who were bound 
there should be no peace concluded between the parties present ; no restoration of the 
children, and consequently no single step toward the Having of bloodshed. I will not 
go through the details of this occasion and attempt to describe the perplexities and 
trials to which I was subjected, but simply record the results. 

First. More than one thousand Apaches, who had been gradually gathered from their 
nomadic life upon this reservation, consisting of Arrivipas, Finals, and a few Tontos, 
made a formal peace with those with whom they had been long at war, before which, 
meeting anywhere outside of a military post, they would fire upon each other, so that 
such an afiair as that of ** the massacre'' was pojssible — a formal peace with the Papa- 
goes, the Pimas, with the Mexican and American citizens. They not only feel that they 
are at peace with all, but pledge themselves to help General Crook find those who are 
incorrigible. All the others present took the same obligation, and it was universally 
agreed to subsequently at the WLite Mountain reservation. 

The influence of these Indians is not confiuod to the reservation. Almost imme- 
diately after this council wild tribes began to send in to see if they could not be 
received, and I believe if your superintendent will follow up the work with assi- 
duity, he m&Y have the great majority of the Indians permanently on the reserva- 
tions before six months. I do not recommend any cessation of hostilities on the part 
of General Crook toward those marauding-parties who are infesting the country, but 
that, with a sufficient escort, the superint-eudent go to the Indians near Verde and 
near Reno and communicate with them. There are plenty at Grant and Apache and 
Date Creek who will help him look them up and explain to them what the Gov- 
ernment wants them to oo. It needs hie personal communication to undeceive those 
who may be well disposed. If General Crook makes a successful raid against any of 
the bad, then is the time also to be on hand to fix terms of permanent peace. A 
kind word to Me^ill made a man of him ; Palone was conquered by the kind relief 
of an officer in his sickness; so that it is not the blows alone that bring men to reason. 
As to the conditions, or their wishes, which the Apaches desired me to comply with, 
the first, the restoration of the children : The citizens bronght six of them, all we could 
find in Arizona ; the rest are declared to be in Mexico. 1 did decide that these six 
should be restored to the Apaches, but the district attorney enhstantially appealed 
from this decision, so that I decided to place them at the agency building, under the 
charge of a good nurse and teacher, till the pleasure of the President should be made 
known concerning them. The next day after the councila father appeared and claimed 
two of them. They acknowledged him, but I had promised to entertain the appeal, 
and prevailed upon him to let them remain, though, as a father, he was entitled to them 
according to the admission of the district attorney himself. I indorsed, also, the prom- 
ise of Mr. CoUyer, to do all he could to get back the children who have been sold into 
Mexico. 

The second point, the retention of Lieutenant Royal E. Whitman : I had explained 
that no one could take him from the Jurisdiction of the court, and that he belonged to 
the Army, and that his regiment was uot there. Es-kim-en-zin did not press this 
point, but contented himself with expressing the favorable opinion they entertained 
of him. 

The third, a change of reservation : This I granted, abolishing the present one at 
Grant, and, connecting both sides of the Gila, made an addition to the White Moun- 
tain reservation, and called it the San Carlos division. The ground for the Indians 
now at Grant to cultivate is along the San Carlos and Gila, near their confluence. 
I may have taken in more territorv southward than was needed ; this you can cut oif 
at any time after the removal of the Indians is effected, if you deem it wise to do so. 
The (MTder is in the Appendix, marked N. 
The fourth point operates upon oar side, viz, the desire for peace with the Papa- 
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ftocs I liave already spoken of. Some documents which explain themselves, drawn 
up lit Camp Grant, I place in the Appendix, marked O. 

The third day of the council was disturbed by the nows of the disappearance of tbe 
piide and interpreter, Manuel. It was circulated all over the land that the Apaches 
had doubtlesfi killed him, but after search he was found in Tucson. Some two hundre^l 
Tontos exijrcKsed a desire for peace, but as Delsh<^, their leader, did not come in, I 
made an apiKuntment to meet them in eight days at Apache. I was in favor of taking 
Es-kim-en-zin to Washington, but he gave good reriKons why he should stay with bis 
people now. I had no one to go the evening before I was about to leave. About 9 
p. m. I decided to try an experiment, and with a few gentlemen went out about six 
miles to the camp of the Indians. They received us very happily and kindly after tbe 
lirst surprise was over, made a seat for me by placiuf^ a blanket upon a log near the 
camp-fire ; all gathered around, and we conversed tor hours. They chose Santo and 
Concepcion to go and represent them in the Washington delegation. He, Santo, being 
Es-kim-en-zin's father-in-law, and one of the recognized chiefs, I believed it was wise f©r 
him to come. Concepcion, who has been so long with the Indians, Es-kim-en-ziw 
thought, would do them good, and bring back a g(K>d report. All the Indians tb^n 
n;;reed to Sauto's coming, so that the story that he represents but few Indians is un- 
true. 

After another ride of over a hundred miles, over the hardest trail we have found, \\-o 
reach the Apache post, White Mountain reservation, the 2i)th of May. Mi^jor Dallas 
rt'ceivivl me hospitably, and assured me that the story that had reached us that some 
eight hundred Indians had left the reservation was untrue. They had simply not 
appeared for rations on an is«ue-<lay. All hands seemed impatiently waiting for our 
coming. The next day was appointed for a general council. I found here little troubles 
had grown up between bands, and they were not very friendly to each other. Thero 
was considerable restlessness, but it was not difficult here to get all to come together 
and embrace each other, and enter upon terms of neaoe. All the captains gave the 
]dedge as the Date Creek and Camp Grant Indians ha«l done, that they would 
not go on raids; that they would aid us in looking up the thieves and murderers; and 
t'.iey finally agreed that Meguill and Pedro should represent Home ten bands, and Et*- 
kel-ta-sa-la two, in the Washington delegation. A young chief, Polone, taki*s care of 
his own and Es-kel-ta-sa-la's people during his absence. He wished to join Es-kim-eu- 
zin on the lower part of the reservation, and, on the eoncurring advic<e of Major Dallas, 
1 gave him the permission, afttT the agent at Camp Grant could be heard from. (For 
details see appendix marked P.) 

We start ibr New Mexico Saturday, the 1st day of June. We now have our delega- 
tion ccnnplete : four Apache chiefs, the Apache interpreter, two young men chosen to 
n^present the Date Creek Indians, one Papago, and two Pimas, one of them 
(Antonito) beinj' the son of the principal chief. 

The journey through New Mexico was a long and tedious one. I gathered some in; 
formation with reference to different Indian tribes. The Navajoes were then quietl 
The Utes were coming to the terms of peace demanded. Some difficulties were re- 

ijorted almost daily from the southwest and upon the Texan bonier. I learn that none 
lave occunvd since the councjl at Apache. I found that I could not stop with my dele- 
gition to give a careful inspection here, or be able to make a report satisfactory to my- 
H 'If, so that I concluded to leave New Mexico for another trip, if yon shouhl deem it 
bi'st. 

The paj>ers report^nl that the Navajoes had been suffering from hunger, but I under- 
stood from General Granger and your snperinteudent, Colonel Pope, that the trouble 
ha<l been remedied. 

We reached Santa F^ the l*2th, and Washington the 22d of June, makir.g twenty- 
two days from Camp Apache to Washington. 

In conclusion I will simply recapitulate my suggestions and recommendations, which 
are based on your instructions. 

I. With reference to the Yumas and other Indian tribes along the Colorado, fnmi Ehrens- 
burgh to its mouth, 1st, I recommeod that my official action while at Yuma, as set 
forth in my orders and instructions and in the issuing of supplies, be confirmed. I do 
not recommend t!ie retention of a military agent permanently. It will unify and siui- 

itVifv this work of yoor Department to give the supervision of all thovse Indians to the 
lidian agent in charge of Colorado reservation, with instructions to visit them fre- 
quently, provide for them in the years of extremn need, when the prolonged drou«?ht 
or other cause prevents them from planting. He can encourage them Co work, aud 
press continually upon his society for help in the way of schools. 

By a little painstaking many Indians, more especially the children, can be rescued 
from their present perilous and degra<lod condition. I call attention to the nt*cesr*ity 
of some careful legislation in behalf of the peaceful Indians outside of any reservation, 
tliat every man may have proper, speedy, and clearly defined protection under tbe law. 

II. I recommend that my a<;tiou at Camp Grant, us set forth in the official papers, be 
taken under careful consideration, and, if approved, formally confirmed. To call 
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especial attention to it> I repeat here the expressed wishes of the Camp Grant IndiauH : 

Ist. They a«k the return of those children that had been captured by the Americans, 
Mexicans, and PapagocM, at what is called the ** Camp Grant manaaore." Six of those 
children have been returned to Camp Grant, and are in the custody of Mr. E. C. Jacobn, 
your agent, but are not yet deliverea up to the Indians; the rest, tweiity-i)nein num- 
ber, are reported to be in Sonora, Mexico. I recommend the careful consideration of 
the whole question concerning these children, as to what disposition shall be made of 
the six at Grant, and that the nect-ssary steps be taken to recover the remainder from 
Mexico. It should be remembered that these children were sold by their captors. I 
believe that no act of the Government could so much attach these people to it as the 
return of these captured children. My predecessor and myself have really pledged the 
faith of the Government to do this. 

2d. They ask that Lieutenant Roval E. Whitman, Third Cavalry, be restored to them 
as a^nt, and remain with them. I believe that it will be better, taking all things into 
consideration, that this request be not granted. There has much partisan deling 
sprung np on his account. There is no cordial feeling between huu anil the com- 
manding general. In Arizona his moral character and habits are much assailed by his 
enemies, and his regiment is no longer there. His health is poor, and the climate of 
Arizona is injuring him ; and his successor, Mr. Jacobs, is gradually gaining the confi- 
dence of the Indians, and was, at Inst accounts, doing well, with the prospect of securing 
the good will of both citizens and Indians. 

3d. They wish to change their reservation on account of the prevailing sickness along 
that portion of the San Pedro River where they are located, near Camp Grant. I re- 
commend that my action in granting this request be confirmed, and that, as soon a** it 
can be practicably settled, there be nut one reservation there instead of two, the whole 
reservation to be called the White Mountain reservation, and, if you can give them a 
snb-agent, call his agency the San Carlos division. He would neb<l for a while a ou«- 
company post in his vicinity. This company could be furnished from Apache Post, 
by details, relieving each other once in two mouths, or oftener. 

4th. As the Indians requested, we succeeded in establishing formal peace relations 
between those at Camp Grant and the Papagoes, Pi mas, and citizens. They engai^ed 
not onlv to go upon no more raids, but to help General Crook look up the " incorrigibly 
hostile.'^ I recommend that the commanding general be allowed this assistance, and 
that such Indians as he may choose as guides be paid at the same rate as the soldiers 
who do the scouting. 

5th. That the increase of rations be allowed for the present. When it is practicable 
to diminish the rations on account of the incoming crops, I recommend that it be done, 
taking care to give sufficient preliminary notice to prevent dissatisfjvction. 

HI. I recommend that great pains be taken to set in operation immediately good 
schools on all the reservations. The benevolent or missionary society that nominates 
ai^ents should use extraordinary exertions to begin this work at once at all p<iints. 
The most self-sacrificing men and women who know how to teach are what is needed. 

IV. With rej^ard to the Mojave and Yuma Apaches, all at Date Creek I would let 
remain there t^is season. If your superintendent succeeds in regiithering those who 
have escaped from Camp Verde, I deem it wise to unite these with them, at the same 
time carefully revising and perfecting their tribal organizations, for with these Indians 
many a chief selected for war makes a poor hand at governing in times of peace. But, 
if your snperintendent does not so succeed in gathering in the Mojave and other In- 
dians at Verde, I recommend that they, the Date Creek Indians, be induced, if possi- 
ble, toffo to the Colorado reservation. 

V. With regard to the commanding general, I recommend that my order, relieving 
him from the operation of the telegram, which suspended hostilities against those who 
refuse to obey the orders of the Government, with a view to another stfennous effort 
for peace, be confirmed, and that bis handa be strengthened by allowing him an ad- 
ditional number of mecnanics and laborers, that the soldiers may be able to do the 
duty of soldiers. I think this will be better than additional force. While I -would 
commend the most nnremitting efforts in following np and punishing the depredators 
and murderers, I believe the commanding general should have a large discretion. No 
one can do anything well, bound hand and foot by a mnltitnde of specific orders, that 
may or may not apply to the situation. Knowing the eagerness of tliis administration 
for peace, General Crook will, if trusted with it, precede and follow all his active oper- 
ations with judicious efforts to establish peace and save the effusion of blood. The 
great majority of officers now in Arizona have good habits, are ready for duty, and 
heartily indorse the President's peace plan. There are a few, who are und^r charges, 
who have brought dishonor upon the service I hope the action of the courts and 
the recommendations of the Department cemmander will be promptly sustained. 
Strong drink and licentiousness are a positive hinderance anywhere to the proper per- 
formance of duty, but nowhere do more mischief than in Arizona. Therefore I com^ 
mend General Crook warmly for his efforts to keep down these vices. 

VL With reference to your superintendent, I recommend that specific instructions be 
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given him concerning the different Apache tribes, that he may feel that thej are all under 
is snpervision as soon as they are come upon reservations ; that he also be instmcted 
to CO to the Mojave Apaches, now near Camp Verde, and commnnicate with them freely, 
and besnre that they rally understand the orders of the Qovemment concerning them, for 
I have reason to L»e*lieve that these Indians have been deceived. I saw a pnotoniiph 
of a nnmber of them who had come in volnntarily, each treated to a ball and ^ain. 
It is evident from his letter in the appendix that General Crook did not intend this in 
taking them as " prisoners of war." Again I urge the necessity of your superintendent 
proceeding under proper escort to what is known as the Tonto Basin, as soon as possi- 
ble, and there entering into negotiations with Delsb^, and his Tonto Apaches, for they 
sent delegates to me, who seemed strongly disposed to make peace. I could not do it 
because of the absence of their leader. They failed to bring him to Apache, as I required, 
yet I would give them another opportunity. Concerting with Gener^ Crook, your 
superintendent can accomplish this without checking operations against the raiders. 
The relationship between the superintendent and the commanding general is a peculiar 
one. When there are hostile tribes to deal with, both cannot be in absolute authority. 
In Arizona I did not see any want of co-operation, and I merely call attention to the 
relationship, that it may be so settled that each may understand his responsibility. 

VII. With regard to the Pimas and Maricopas, I call especial attention to the three 
methods mentioned in the body of my report for settling their difficulties oonoeming 
waters of the Gila. I recommend that the petition of their chiefs to visit and inspect 
the Indian Territory be granted. Should these Indians go there to settle, many other 
tribes, I think, conld be induced to follow them. Whether they go or stay, their 
school facilities should be increased. 

VIII. I earnestly approve the recommendations of your superintendent ami your 
agent concerning the agency buildings and the school accommodations for the Papagoes. 
They are already sent to yon in a separate report. The land that has been recognized 
so lon^ as belonging to the Papagoes should be secured to them, so that the practice of 
squatting upon it may be effectually prevented. 

IX. I recommend at this time that the articles asked for by the Apaches and other 
Indians now in Washington be granted, within reasonable bounds ; that sample houses, 
that will not cost much, such as they put up at the frontier posts, be put up for a few 
chiefs in each tribe. This will be the proper step to secure them against their nomadic 
proclivities. Such other reciuerits as they are making I will submit elsewhere. 

With regard to New Mexico I will not make my suggestions and recommendations 
until I return from that Territory. 

I have just heard from Camp Bowie, that there have been no depredations in that 
vicinity since we made peace m Arizona ; vet I do not believe that what are called 
Cochise men, who report to nobody, consider themselves embraced in the terms of 
peace, into which so many of the Apaches have entered. I omitted to recommend that 
your superintendent and agents be allowed to purchase stores of the commissary. I 
saw myself that it consumed all the pay of one of your agents Just to meet the ex- 
penses of his board. 

Where transportation is so difBoult and costly as in Arizona, surely the President 
can be induced to make an exception in favor of these faith^l men, who cannot be in- 
duced to serve on the salary allowed bv law, unless some such provision can be made 
for them. I wish to acknowledge with earnest emphasis the services of your agent, 
Mr. E. P. Smith, and m^ aid, Captain Wilkinson. They exhibited during this long and 
tedious effort at conciliation continued patience and unflagging energy. 

I commend to you your superintendent for his fidelity to duty, his pnrity of charac- 
ter, and for the neatness and order of all his official work. You have devolved upon 
so young a man a large responsibility, which I trust he may execute to his own satis- 
faction and to your own. 

With the feeling that I have worked hard to carry out your instructions, and an 
expression of regret that the work of peace is not so complete as yon must desire it 
to be, but with an assurance that right methods have been inaugurated and some 
success attained, I here take occasion to thank you for your confidence and support. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

O. 0. HOWARD, 
Brigadier-Gmeral U, 8, A., Special C^mmiBsioner Indian Affairs, 

Hon. Columbus Dklano, 

Secretary of the Interior, 



Appendix A. • 

DEPABTBfBNT OP INTBRIOR, 

ffashington, D, C, February 29, 1872. 
Sir: On the 21st July, 1871, Vincent Colyer, esq., secretary of the board of Indian 
commissioners, was directed to proceed to N^w Mexico and Axizoua Territories to take 
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such action aa^ in his jiidjrment, might be deemed wiseat for locating: the nomadic 
tribes of Indians in those Territories upon suitable reservations, bringing them nnder 
the control of the Indian Department, and supplying them with the necessary subsist- 
ence, clothing, and whatever else might be deemed necessary. He was invested with 
fnll powers, to be exercised according to bis discretion, in carrying into effect the 
above objects, and was directed t^ report from time to time to the Secretary of the 
Interior his action and progress. 

On pages from 32 to 06, inclusive, in the third annual report of the board 6f 
Indian commissioners, (see copy herewith,) will be found the reports mt^e by Mr. 
Colyer npon these matters. 

Oo the 7th of November, 1871, 1, after receiving said reports, addressed to the Presi- 
dent of the United States a communication, a copy of which will be found in volume 
of report above referred to, pp. 83, 84, wherein the policy of the •Government in 
reference to the Indians in Arizona and New Mexico is distinctly set forth. 

The policy was approved by the President and Secretary of War, and instructions 
were given, as I nnderstand, to the officers of the War Department to carry out that 
policy m the treatment of said Indians, And to co-operate with the Department in so 
doing. 

Circumstances have recently arisen creating apprehensions that hostilities may be 
renewed between the Indians and the military authorities, whereby the policy thus 
inangnrated is in danger of being defeated. ^ 

To prevent, if possible, the occurrence of snch a result, and to maintain peace and 
Recure the execution of the policy of the Gk>vernmeut, as indicated in the letter to the 
President before referred to, vou are hereby authorized and requested to proceed to 
the Territories of Arizona and New Mexico, and there take such action as in your judg- 
ment may be deemed best for the purpose of preserving peace with the Indians in those 
Territories. 

It is especially desired that such Indians be induced to settle and remain perma- 
nently npon reservations ; that they cease entirely their nomadic habits and their 
practices of injustice and cruelty toward the whites ; and that the whites be induced, 
if possible,' to treat the Indians with humanity, justice, and forbearance ; and that the 
military authorities l)e fully impressed with the necessity of inducing both whites and 
Indians to conform to the wishes of the Government as herein expressed. 

llie Department invests you with full power and a general discretion, to be exercised 
as yonr own goo<l iudgment may dictate, in carrying into effect its views in relation to 
these Indians; and you are requested to report, from time to time, to the Secretary of 
the Interior yonr progress and action nnder this authoritv. 

Ton are farther requested to consider the propriety of inducing the nomadic tribes 
of Arizona to unite and accept a reservation further east, in the Territory of New 
Mexico, where the^ may be more readily reacheil by the efforts of the Government and 
of philanthropic citizens in the work ot providing for their physical wants, and with 
a view to im>moting their civilization. 

The great object of the Government is, first, to preserve peace between the United 
States and these as well as all other tribes of Indians ; second, to induce them to 
abandon their present habits of life and go upon permanent reservations and be placed 
nnder the influences of education and Cluistian civilization. 

Yon will therefore spare no effort in your power to Induce the Indians to conform to 
these wishes of the Government, assuring them of its full protection and assistance so 
long as they obey its wishes and complv with its requirements. 

Yon will be nnthorized to employ a clerk, whose expenses and compensation will be 
paid by the Office of Indian Affairs. ^ 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant. 

C. DELANO, 
Secretary of the Interior, 

General O. O. Howard, 

WaehingUmy D. C. • 

Department op the Interior, 

Waehingiony D. C, March 7, 1872. 
General : Referring to the letter of instructions issued by this Department in rela- 
tion to your mission to the Indians in Arizona and New Mexico, I desire to call your 
attention to the following, additional thereto: 

Yon will confer as frequently and fully with General Crook and other military 
officers as circumstances will permit, and co-operate with them as far as practicable, in 
exeeoting the duties with which you are charged. 
Very respectfully, yonr obedient servant, 

C. DELANO, 

Secretary, 
General O. O. Howabd, 

Spedal Commiseumerf 4'C-f Washington, D, C, (^ ^^^]^ 
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[Special Orders No. 53— Extract 1 

War DEPARTTWrKNT, 

AdJutani-GeneraPs Office, Washinglon, March 2, 1S72. 
I. * * * Brigadier-Geneml O. O. Howard, Commissioner Burenn 

Refugees, Freed men and Abandonetl Lands, will report in person, without delay, to 
tbe honorable the Secretary of the Interior, for special service. 

• ♦ * » ¥ « « • 

By order of the Secretary of War. 

E. D. TOWNSEND, 

Adjutant- General. 
Official. 

E. WHIPPLE, 
Assistant Adjutant-Genei'al. 

(Special Orders No. .56— Extraot.] 

War Department, 
AdJ ufant-GeneraV 8 Office f Jt'o^thhigtoUf March by 1872. 
L * * * Brifra<lier-Gteueral O. O. Howard, Commissioner Bureau 

Refuffces, Frrednien and Abandoned Lauds, accompanied by First Lieutenant M. C 
Wilkinson, Third Infantry, aid-de-canip, will pr(»ceed without delay to the Department 
of Arizona to' execute the instructions given General Howard by the honorable the 
Secretary of the Interior, on completion of which they will return to their proper 
station in this city. 

By order of the Secretary of War. 

E. D. TOWNSEND, 

Adjutant-General. 
Official. 

E. D. TOWNSEND. 

Acyutant-General. 



Executive Mansion, 
Washington, D. C, March 6, 1872. 
General: The anxiety felt by the public generally, and by myself in particular, that 
Indian hostilities should be avoitle<l in tlie future, and a policy to civilize and elevate 
the Indian prove sucressfnl, \\t\A induced the sending out of a commissionir to study 
the present condition of Indian aifairs in Arizona, and, if possible, to suggest a means 
for accomplishing the end aimed at. 

General Howard has been selected as the commissioner to visit that country. It Is 
not proposed to interfere with any military movements ordered by proper authority. 
On the contrary, it is hoped that sympathy of views may be eutiertained between the 
commissioner and the otAcers under your command. 

Indians who will not put themselves under the restraints required will have to l>e 
forced, even to tlie extent of making war upon them, to submit to measures that will 
insure security to the white settlers of the Territories. 

ft is not proposed that all the protection shall be to the Indians, but that, if they 
will submit to rules and limitations laid down for them, protection by military force 
shall be mutual. 

Very truly, your obedient servant, 

« U. S. GRANT. 

General J. M. Schofield. 

Commanding Military Division of the Pacific, 

True copy. 

WM. M. WHERRY, 
Captain and Brevet Colontly Aid-dr-Camp. 



War Department, Adjutant-General-s Office, 

Washington, March 6, 1872. 
Sir : The President of the United States has selected Brigadier-General O. O. How- 
ard, United States Army, as an agent under the Department ^f the Interior to visit 
Arizona, and in conference with the military authorities to use every eudeavor to in- 
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dnce the Indians there to yield to the "peace policy," which the Administration has 
been endeavoring to establish, and has in many cases already' succeeded in establish- 
ing. 

The President and Secretary of War are fnlly aware of the difHculties attending the 
proper condnct of military relations toward the Arizona tribes, and bave given heed to 
the reports throngb your headquarters of the threatening attitude assumed by them. 
But the" Secretary is greatly embarrassed by many circumstances, among the most 
prominent of which is the want of funds for conducting a war in a section of country 
where it would be unusually expensive, as in Arizona. While, therefore, he is entirely 
in accord with yourself and General Crook, in your plans and views, he iissents to the 
policy of sending General Howard with full powers from the Department of the Interior 
to make a determined renewed effort to influence the Indians for their own good and 
that of the country. General Howard is not authorized to interfere with or control in 
any manner the military authorities. They will, of course, afford him all proper aid 
and protection. But his duty will be to endeavor to enlist the favor of the citizens of 
the Territory in behalf of the Government policy, as well as to reach the Indians them- 
selves. It is expected he will give more deliberate attention to the matter and act 
more immediately in concert with General Crook than any agents who have heretofore 
visited Arizona. 

The Secretaiy hopes jon will discover from this explanation the motives which 
actuate the Administration, and the visit of General Howard, if unhappily productive 
of no other good, will serve to convince the people of Arizona that the Administration, 
while consistently pursuing its benevolent policy toward the Indians, is yet determined, 
to the extent of the ability which Congress places at its disposal, to restrain tlio sav- 
ages from depredations upon the whites, while it will also discourage unjustihable war 
upon the former by the latter. 

General Howard is fully authorized to suggest any change in the locality of the 
reservations lately declared for the Indians, and is instructed t(f persuade them, if pos- 
sible, to accept reservations further east, in New Mexico. 
I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

E. D. TOWNSEND, 

AOjutant-Gcnei'al. 

Major-General J. M. Schofield, U. S. A., 

Commanding Military Division of the Pacific^ 

San Fi-anciscOf California, 

Official copy : 

E. D. TOWNSEND, 

Adjutant'Generah 



Department of the Interior, Office of Indian Affairs, 

Washington, D. C, March 6, 1872. 
Sir: I have the honor to be in receipt, by refereuce from the Department, for early 
consideration and report, of a communication from General M. C. Meigs, QuarCcruiaster- 
General, (referred by the Secretary of War,) dated the 11th ultimo, relative to the 
Yuma Indians, in Southeastern California, and suggesting that they be supplied witii 
»few agricultural implements to enable them tu plant and raise crops during the pres- 
ent year. 

The suggestion of General Meigs is approved by this Office, and, should the Depart- 
ment have no objection, Superintendent Bendell will be instructed to purchase and 
ittue to said Indians a limited quantity of hoes, rakes, spades, and hatchets or axes. 
The communication of General Meigs is herewith returned. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

F. A. WALKER, 

Commissionej;, 
Hon. C. Delano, 

Secretary of the Interior, 



Colorado River, Arizona, April 4, 1872. 

Dear Sir : The troops and the citizens of Arizona depend mainly upon this river for 
the transportation of their supplies. This makes it important, as General Meigs has 
suggested, that the Indians along its banks remain friendly. From the mouth of the 
river to the vicinity of the Arizona line the only inhabitants of the country are about 
eight hundred Indians of the Cocopah tribe, five hundred of whom are in the valley 
along the river and tlwee hundred farther back in the mountains. 

Adjoining the Cocopahs on the north and extending to and above Yuma are the 
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Yuma Indians. Tlie langnapes of these two tribes are Coyote. Their custom, appear- 
ance, divss, and {general condition are much the same; the Cocopahs, at present per- 
linpH, heiiig better supplied with the necessaries of life. 

We bad among the crew of the steamer ni)on the passage from San Francisco two 
Ci>copah Indians, with whom, through their slight Knowledge of English and sach 
words in their language as I could acquire during the voyage^ I opene«l commnnication. 
I also learned facts respecting these Indians from the agent and employes of the Col- 
orado Navigation Company. They are entirely friendly with the whites, bnt are very 
low in the scale of intelligence. They live to hnts, dress in the scantiest clothing, and 
cultivate but very little soil. 

The Navigation Company has treated them kindly, and, operating upon them through 
their self-interest, hjis developed some disposition to industry. They cut all the wpod 
required for fuel on the steamboats and carry it to the bank of the river. They are 
ei!iploye<l as crews on the boats, and work faithfully in loading and unloading the 
barges. The general theory of this coast, that fear is the best instrument in govern- 
ing Indians, seems to be successfully disputed by the practice of this tniusportation 
company, showing, as it does, that the ordinary appeal to self-interest san be made as 
successfully with Indians as with any other x>eople. 

In morals they have had rough American teaching. Profiinity and licentioosness 
have been taught even to children, so that little girls from eleven to fifteen years of 
age are degraded. 

They need teaching in everything, and I believe would welcome with delight any 
aid and instruction to a better life. 

Faithful teachers of both sexe.s. coming in love of the Master and His work, cannot 
fail to find here a missionary field entirely open, and certainly as promising as any 
ever found in the Micronesian Islands. 

Of course I do not expect the Government to extend much if any aid to these 
Cocopahs, being fonn<f mainly without the limits of the United States, yet the inter- 
est we must have in keeping open our communication by this river is sufficient to jus- 
tify us in calling the attention of some earnest missionary body to this inviting field. 

Tlie chief of the Cocopahs is Patunquawat, or, as named by the Americans and 
Indians, Captain Colorado. Further information conceniing these Indians can be had 
from Captain J. C. Robinson, Port Isabella, mouth of the Colorado River, or from Cap- 
tain Wilcox, Arizona City. These gentlemen are agents of the Colorado Navigation 
Company. 

I exf)ect to reach the Yumas to-morrow, and will send you a communication respect- 
ing them, according to instructious. 
Ver\' respectfully, &c., 

O. O. HOWARD, 
Special Commissioner and Brigadier-General United States Army, 

Hon. Columbus Delano, 

Secretary of the Interior, 



Yuma Depot, Arizona City, 

Arizona^ February 11, 1872. 

General : Since I have been waiting here for a steamboat, I have seen something 
of the tribe of Yuraas, not much, but their situation is interesting, and a very Hmall 
expenditure now may save so much hereafter, that I think it well to call attention to 
their condition at this time. 

The number of Yumas is here estimated at under a thousand. They live, it is said, 
on the west side of the Colorado River, and therefore in California, and are separated 
by 100 miles of dry desert from the Pacific coast. 

For two, and perhaps three seasons, there has been no rain, and the Colorado has 
failed to overflow the bottom-lands, tlpon the cultivation of these low alluvial lands 
they depend for their food. In default of other vegetable food, they use the mesqnite 
bean, and the three years of drought have made even this crop small. They were 
hostile when this post wjis first occupied by the United States, but after a year's war, 
being thoroughly whipped by General Heintzelman, they made a treaty, which old 
settlers here tell me 1ms been faithfully kei)t for twenty years. 

There are a few who work occasionally on the ferry and on the steamers of the Col- 
orado Navigation Company. But the greater part of ^he young men appear to pass 
their time in idleness. They seem to be a merry, good-tempered people, and probably 
are connected in blood with the Pimas and other agricultural tribes of Arizona, rather 
than with the warlike Apaches. I see none carrying arms. They are nearly naked — 
no great hardship in this climate. Some help in the way of food for their pres^cnt 
neeessitice, which are believed to bo great, and in the way of ^gricuUuial imiiUmeiits^ 
or their future crops, would do much to ameliorate their unhappy condition. 
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They have only a few horaes, if indeed any, and do not use plows. A few hoes, 
rakes, sickles, and spades, are probably all that they need for agriculture, and some 
hatchets and axes for wood-chopping. 

As the whole tribe is expected not to exceed a thousand souls, a^ow only are needed. 
They must see the large quantities of commissary stores shipped from this place to feed 
hostile Apaches. Indeed, a few work in the depot and handle these stores intended 
for their own and our enemies. 

Upon a tribe in distress from a great drought, friendly and faithful to their treaty 
for twenty years, willing to work, though unable to accumulat-e propertj^, some aid 
would be well bestowed. 

I am told here that the Indian agent lately at this olace, now at Prescott, has no 
jaijsdiction over these Indians, bwcause tho^' live in California. I learn also that Dr. 
Lauderdale, lately stationed at Fort Yuma, has made a particular study of the wants 
aad condition and history of the Yumas,aud could give reliable information as to their 
actual wants. He has lately been ordered east, and is within reach of the War Depart- 
ment. 

The overflow hoped for this year is expected, if at all, in March, and if the Indian 
Department concludes to give these people any aid, it should be done in time for the 
phuitiiig, in its subsidence. 

Though not numerous, there are enough of them, if they do break out, to interfere 
with the safe dispatch of supplies from this depot to the posts and troops in the Terri- 
tory of Arizona. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

M. C. MEIGS, 
Quartermaster- General United States Army, 

Hon. Wm. W. Belknap, 

Secretary of War^ WashingtoUy D. C. 



Appendix B. 

Ajuzoxa City, Arizona Territory, 

ApHl 8, 1872. 
. ' Messrs : Please furnish 30 small axes, and, as you have no more on hand of that 
name, 235 large axes, at a price proportionately increased according to the cost of these 
axes. Also, 108 long-handled or short-handled shovels, according to the option of the 
agent. Also, 300 planters' hoes. Forward your bill to the superinteudent of Indian 
bureau for Arizona, and it will be paid in the usual manner. 
By direction of the Secretary of the Interior. 

O. O. HOWARD, 
Brigadier-General, U. S, A., Special Commissianer Indian Affairs, 
Wm. B. Hooper & Co., 

Contractors for Indian Supplies for Arizona, 



Arizona City, Arizona Territory, 

Apnl 7, 1872. 

Dear Sir: I arrived at this place late Friday night, 5th instant, having abandoned 
the steamboat fast on a sand-bar, twenty-five miles b(3low here. 

I have met a portion of the Yumas, and have arranged to supply their immediate 
necessities by the issue of 150 axes, 50 shovels, and a limited quantity of clothing. 

Superintendent Bendell evidently has not received the instructions from Commis- 
sioner Walker to supply these Indians. As the planting-season is upon them, I have 
decided to make the issue at once and report to Suporiutendent Bendell. 

The post commander at Yuma Depot, Captaiu A. B. McGowan, of the Twelfth In- 
fantry, sahject to approval of depot commaudor, will take temporary charge of these 
Indians, and give them such assistance as can be afforded them until an agent is sent. 

Respecting this agency and others, I shall take occasion to report again after visiting 
other posts and reservations. 

I leave on Tuesday, hy the first hoat up the river, as far as Ehrenburgh, one hundred 
and twenty miles, where I hope to meet General Crook. If I do not hud him there, 
I shall proceed by wagon to his headquarters at Prescott. 

I inclose herewith a slip containing, in substance, the rei)ort of an interview with 
the editor of the Arizona Sentinel. A more exact statement in the introduction would 
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be that the editor formally invited me to come to his office, because he was nnable to 
call upon me. 

Very respectfully, yours, 

O. O. HOWARD, 
Brigadier-Generaly U. 8, A., and Special Commissioner, 
Hon. Columbus Delaxo, 

Secretary of the Interior, 



Appendix C. 

Fort Yuma, California, April 8, 1872. 
Captain : Subject to the approval of the department commander, I hereby confer 
upon you the authority of an Indian agent for the Yuma Indians, the Cocapahs, within 
the United States, and any tribe along the River Colorado, above Foft Yuma, not to 
exceed one hundred and twenty miles, for the purpose of giving them such supplies as 
the Indian Bureau may from time to time authorize. You are authorized to issue 
flour, coffee, and sugar in small quantities, at your discretion, as the pressing want« 
of these friendly Indians may demand, and account for the same to the Indian Bureau 
until a successor shall be appointed to relieve yon. I will report this action te the 
general commanding the department, and to the superintendent of Indian affairs. 

For special issue to Pascual and his tribe you are authorized to draw upon requi- 
sition, upon the contractor for Indian supplies at Arizona City, the following articles : 
One hundred and fifty axes, and fifty shovels. 
To Tabara, for his company : ten axes and three shovels. 
To Tomas and his men : two shovels and five axes. 
By direction of the Secretary of the Interior. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

O. O. HOWARD, 
Brigadier-General United States Amiyj Special Commissioner' Indian Affairs, 
Captain A. B. MAcGk)WAN, 

Ticelfth Infantry, United States Army, 



Appendix D. 

Fort Yuma, California, April 9, 1872. 
Captain A. B. MacGowan, 

Acting Indian Agent and Captain : 
Yon will please draw upon requisition from the contractor for Indian supplies sacli 
seed as corn, beans, wheat, and garden-seeds as may be needed for this years planting 
' by the Yumas and Chemneves, and issue the same. Also, fifty axes and twenty-five 
shovels for the Chemneves. And for all the tribes named in your letter of appoint- 
ment purchase hoes, not to exceed throe hundred, and account for the same to tbe 
Indian Bureau. 

Yours, respectfully, 

O. O. HOWARD, 
Brigadier-General, Special Commissioner Indian Bureau, 



Appendix E. 

Fort McDowell, Arizona Territory, 

Apnl 15, 1872. 

Dear Sir : After a satisfEtctory interview with Oeneral Crook, I have thought it 
advisable to write you directly. I am fully satisfied that General Crook has no other 
desire than to carry oat your views, as expressed in the letter I have from you to 
General Schofield. 

Pe is industrious, asks for no more force, believes in punishing the guilty, but is far 
from being sanguinary in his purposes or practice. I would ask for no better officer to 
work with me in carrying out what I understand to be your Indian policy. It is a diffi* 
cult task to prevent thieving and murder here ; to establish peace and preserve it. 
The officers and soldiers appear very well at this post. 
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The Indians have left here, taking with them some horses. They have offered to 
come in again on conditions, and I am iu hopes that tlfey may be brought in or sent 
to the reservations proper. I am carefully studying this field, and may think differently, 
hnt ray impression now is that Army, and citizens, and friendly Indians can be brought 
to co-operate in bringing the nomadic tribes upon the reservations already established, 
or to punish those who will not behave. 
Yours, respectfully, 

O. O. HOWARD, 
Brigadier-General, ^'C, U, S. A., Special Commissioner. 
General U. S. Grant, 

President United Slates. 

A true copy : 

M. C. WILKINSON, 
Lieutenant and Aide-de-Camp, 



Appendix F. 

Camp McDowell, Arizona Territory, 

Apnl 18, 1872. 

Dear General : Colonel Jones has kept yon pretty well informed of my where- 
abouts and doings since reaching this Territory. I am convinced already, after careful 
inquiry, that it will be better to increase the ration issued to the Indian who accepts 
the terms laid down by the Government and remains peaceably on his reservation. 

The reservation at McDowell was not intended to be the permanent home of the 
Indians. It is too near their old foes, the Pinias and Maricopas, and too limittnl for the 
freedom of movement natnral to wandering tribes. Now, if in addition to this restraint 
and confinement, their subsistence is insufficient, it is impossible to keep them Content- 
edly upon their reservation. I doubt yet if the Indians left thisx>ost with any hostile 
intent. The Indians gathered here were of three different bands of Apaches : the 
Toutos, the Finals, and the Mojave Apaches. This shows that there was no single 
organization of the Indians. 

Delsbay, chief of the Tontos, wanted to go to Fort Reno, and promised to keep the 
peace if he could be put on a reservation at that point. This is the country where he 
formerly roamed, and Fort Reno is the post where an Army surgeon attempted to kill 
Delsbay, first by poison and afterward by shooting him. 

Chiqiiito is chief of the Finals who were here. Dr. Bendell, Indian superintendent, 
just in from Camp Grant, reports Chiquito now at that place. He had a conversation 
with him there. These facts seem to indicate that the Indians have left the reserva- 
tion more from dissatisfaction than from a desire to enter upon hostilities. I recom- 
mend that the rations furnished by the Indian Bureau to the Sioux be allowed for these 
reservations, viz : 1^ pounds beef on the block, or 3 pounds on the hoof; ^ poun*; 
flour; i^ pound com; 2 pounds coffee; 4 pounds sugar; 1 pound salt, and 1 pouini 
ioap for every 100 rations ; the ration to be for every man, woman, and child. IJnder 
the authority vested in me by the Interior Department, I assnme the responsibility of 
authorizing the increase of rations to this extent, at the expense of the Indian Bureau. 

Respecting the stampede of Indians from this post, I have learned that ten days after 
the Indians left they sent back a delegation, expressing the desire of the Tontos to 
return. They were told that they must bring back the four horses that were stolen 
when they left, or, if not able to do that, give up the thieves. They replied that it 
was the Mojave Apaches who had stolen the horses, and went away without accepting 
the conditions of return. 

After a very satisfactory interview with General Crook, on the 15th instant, I made 
request for an escort to accompany a guide and interpreter to these Indians. Lieuten- 
ant Valkmar and twelve men were furnished by General Carr. and they have scouted 
the country, where any Indians were likely to be found, forty miles, and report no 
trace of them to be seen. My object was to hold an interview with the chiefs of the 
bands that belonged here an<l learn their reason for leaving the reservation. 

I inchno to the opinion that many of them have gone to Camp Grant, where I hope 
to communicate with them. Camps McDowell and Verde are the only reservations 
which the Indians have left. 

Considerable thieving is reported in the up-country, but when you get on the ground 
the situation does not seem so bad as from A distance, and I believe that an earnest and 
persistent effort on the part of the Army will result in carrying out the wishes of the 
President to bring the Indians upon establisbed reservations. Some bad Indians will 
doubtless have to be seized and punished. 

I find General Crook very candid and evidently desirous to execute the orders he i^e- 
ceivea with discretion and fidelity. Most certainly articles in the press and telegrams 
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from Arizona bave not done him jaHtice. He leaves two staff officers to accom'^ianj me 
to Camp Grant and Tacson, visiting tbe Papagos and Pimas on our roate, and return 
to Prericntt, with instrnctions to do in his name whatever may be necessary to make 
njy mission snci-'wwfnl, while be himself retnms to Prescott to await my return. 

I inclose herewith, for yonr information, copies of letters which I haVe addressed to 
the President and Secretary of tbe Interior. Please consider them as confidential unless 
they are publishetl from Washington. You will see from them what I think of the 
troops and officers in this vicinity. I hope to make the circuit, that will bring me to 
Prescott, in about twenty days. 
Very truly yours, 

O. O. HOWARD, 
Brigadier-General U. S, A., and Special OtmnMBioner, jr. 
Major-Gen eral J. M. Schofield, 

Commanding Military Division of the Pacific^ San Frandaco, California, 

P. 8.— Please issue an order establisbiug tbe Indian ration in accordanoe with my 
recommendation, putting the responsibility upou me. 



Appendix G. 

Fort McDowell, Arizona Territory, 

April 15, 1872. 
Dear Sir : I bave just sent a dispatch to General Walker, Commissioner of the Indian 
Birreau, and written a letter to tbe President, a copy of which I inclose. I can make 
no full report at present, but my impressions now are that the truth lies between the 
extreme peace and the extreme war men. It will require constant effort to get in th« 
Indians belonging to hostile tribes, and unremitting activity on the part of tlie troops, 
in the worst kind of a country, to secure those who are badly disposed, to prot-ect citi- 
zens and supplies. The snpply of water is very uncertain on all new routes where 
scouting parties must go to follow up those who commit depredations. Yet the case 
of Arizona is not so hopeless as I feared. General Crook and his officers seem prompt 
to sui)pl3' information, to send escorts through dangerous country, and to help in every 
possible way to bring to pass what you desire. I will advise you further about your 
agents after I have thoroughly stuaied the problem of Indian affairs in this unique 
land of Arizona. 

Yours, respectfuUy, 

O. O. HOWARD, 
Brigadier-General U. S, A,, Special CommiaHonerj ^e, 
Hon. Columbus Delano, 

Secretary of the Interior, 



Appendix H. 

United States Indian Agency, 
Gila River Reservation, Arizona Territory ^ May 11, 1872. 
Dear Sir: I take great pleasure in putting into your hands the inclosed paper, an 
expression of the chiefs of the Indians under my charge relative to their wish of visit.- 
ing the Indian Territory, with a possible view of ultimately asking the (Jovernment to 
renkove them there. 

Many tbiugs occurring since my residence with these people have firmly settled me 
into tbe conviction that they cannot live here many years longer and remain self-sus- 
taining. Believing that should they over become dependent, it would be the death- 
knell of all that is best and noblest in them, end that the question of their destiny 
turns upon the adoption of the Indian ToTritory as their future home, I would ask a 
continuance of tbe interest you bave so kindly shown in their behalf, and that at your 
«*arlie8t convenience you will bring the subject to the notice of the President and the 
honorable Secretary of the Interior, with yonr recommendations to a favorable con- 
sideration of tbe request of these people, which is so timely and reasonable. 
Believe me, general, your obedient servant, 

J. H, STOUT, 
United States Special Indian Agent. 
General O. O. Hf)WARD, 

United States Special Indian Commissioner, Washington, D. C, 

A true copy : 

J. A. SLADEN, 
Brevet Captain, United Stales Army, 
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Bepori of a council held hy the chiefs and head-men of the Pima and Maricopa Indians^ at 
ihe United States Indian agency, Gila Biver reservation, Arizona Territory, on the ilth of 
May, 1W2. 

In reply to my question as to what tliey wanted to say, the council, through Anto- 
nio Azal, their head chief, said: 

" We have come to talk to you about some of us goinp; to see a new country. You 
have often told us that there was a place where the Great Father wanted to send all 
the Indians — a good land where there is always plenty of water, and where bad men 
will jnot be allowed to come among us. A few days ago the Father with one hand 
(meaning General Howard) told us that when he got to Washington he would try and 
get us permission to go with you to see the new country. Some of us were not here 
then, but we come to-day to talk about it. We all (the captains) would like to go 
with you and see this place, how we like it ; but some of us are too old to travel far ; 
but some of us have sons grown up who will be the chiefs when we die. We want a 
few of them to go. It is better for some old and some young to go. We want to know 
all about the new countiy. You say this new country is a good place, (meaning the 
Indian Territory,) and you say you have not been there; now how do you know it is a 
good place — if there is plenty of wat^r there? We want water here very much. We 
need to have plenty of it. Before the Americans and Mexicans settled on our river 
above us we always had plenty of water ; only once, about ten years ago, it did not 
rain any or snow up in the mountains, and it was a dry year. We always raised two 
crops a year, one of wheat and one of corn. Now since the Americans and Mexicans 
have moved on our land above us, and taken the water from our river (the Gila) to 
water their grain, we never raise but one crop, (wheat.) Some of us. who live on the 
lower part of the land which you say is ours, (meaning their reservation,) do not get 
even enough to water our wheat, and much of it is even now lying down upon the 
ground dead. We cannot raise any beans, or pumpkins, or melons, or corn down there 
any more, because there is no water. Some or our families there will suffer this year 
if your captain (meaning the superiutendent) does not give us something to eat. He 
promised us that if we would stay on our land, (the reservation,) and not leave, he 
would not let us suffer for things to eat. Some of us will stay as we promised him. 
Some of our men have gone to the Salt River Valley, where they ai*e getting ready to 
plant corn. About three hundred of them have gone over there. \Ye asked them not 
to go, but they said they had nothing to eat at borne. We now hear that the white 
men living ^t Salt RiviT say that our cattle and horses are eating up their grain, and 
they have liilled some of our cattle, and have sold some of our horses. We have fields 
too, and some of their cattle and horses come and eat our wheat, and when we ask 
them to pay tor what their cattle and horses eat they tell us to go home and mind our 
own business. It is not right for our cows or horses to eat their wheat, and if they 
will take them when they find them on their fields and pen them up until we pay for 
the damage, that will be right. But some of them have our cows that have been taken 
Btraiglit from our own land and did not eat their wheat, but when we go and ask them 
to give them up they say that they did eat the wheat, and they will not let them go 
until we pay for it. If we had plenty of water here our men would never go off from 
this land to plant. Eight hundred of our men are now living outside of this land, 
above us on the liver. W^e learn that after their crops are got in the Americans are 
going to drive them back into this land. You say that land outside does not belong to 
us; W6 think it does. We have hjid farms there for many years. If we are driven 
back from there we do not know what we can do here, for there is not enough water 
for those of us who are living here now. If we were living where no bad people could 
get t<> us, it would be good for us. Both Americans and Mexicans are selling our men 
whisky. Many of our young men are getting to drink it very much, and some of our old 
ooes too. We know that it is bad for us, but somehow it seems that some of our men 
cannot keep from drinkiug it. When they get dnink they act badly with our women; 
80 do the other people. We would like to be where there are no bad Americans or 
Mexicans or Apaches. The Apaches have been at war with us for many years. We 
are afraid they will not make a good peace. A good peace would be a good thing, but 
if we were so far apart that we could never see each other it would be better. The 
Father with one hand told us that when Antonito and Louis came back we might go 
and see the new country. If it is as you say, we think we would like to live there. 
We would like to go and see it in time to get back before cold weather. We could go 
any time aft^r harvest. W^e want to go with you, and we want you to be sure and bring 
us backf so that we can tell our people all about what we have seen. We want you to 
take Mr. Walker with us. He has lived near us for many years. He is a farmer and 
knows good land. We want him to interpret for us, and see the land. There are a 
good many captains here to-day, maybe more of us than you can take along with you 
to see the new country. If you cannot take us all, some of us will stay here and let the 
others go. When you want us to go send us woid, and we will come hero 'and go with 
jou. You say you are going to send what we say to the Great Father on that pai^er. 
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Tbat is right. If he could come here, he would see what we need. We would like to 
Bee him and tell him ourselves, but as he canuot come here, ask him to let us go and see 
the uew couutry. 

*' ANTONIO-AZAL, Head Chief, his + mark. 

" KI-A-CHIN-KUM, Chief, • his + mark. 

" JUAN-MANO, Chief his -f mark. 

" WY-NO-MI-VI-A-KI IM, Chief his -f mark. 

" PACH-E-KO-CH.t-E-KlIM, Chief Ins + mark. 

** SUA-MAS-KOR-LI, Chief his -f- mark. 

" KI-O-SOT, Chief his -f mark. 

'' SA-PISE, Chief, his -h mark. 

" SKOUK-TAU-TA!^-K, Chief his + mark. 

" KU-VIL-KI-CHIN-KUM, Chi^. his -f- mark. 

'' SOO-KETCH, Chief his -f mark. 

" KAN-CHIL, Chief his -f mark. 

" CHI-KUM, Chief, his -f mark. 

" l^AT-I-VI-A-POY, Chief his + mark. 
• " Witness : 

"C. H. Cook, Teacher." 

The foregoing is a true account, in substauce, of the proceedings of the council, and, 
as far as practicable, I have given it iu the same words employed by the head chief. 
Very re8i)ect fully, 

J. H. STOUT, 
United States Special Indian Agent, 

A true copy : 

J. A. SLADEN, 
Brevet Captain^ United States Army, 



Appendix I. 

[Telegram. 1 

Pima Vili-ages, Arizona Territory, 

May 3, 1872. 
Hon. Columbus Delano, 

Secretary of the InteHor Department, Washington, D. C. : 
Have appointe<l the Slst instant for my meeting at Camp Grant. Certain Apache, 
Papago, and Pima chiefs, governor and friends, will be prcjsent. Some of captured 
children will be returned. Some Indian outrages reported in upper country tonlay. 
The citizens everywhere promise earnest co-operation in carrying out your plau. Am 
en route to Date Creek, Prescott, and Verde. 

Indian schools here are fine; just what is needed with other tribes. Dr. Bendell 
will go with mo to Washington to bring back Apache and other Indian captains. 

O. O. HOWARD, 
Brigadier-General, U, S- A., Special Commissioner, 4'C. 



Appendix J. 



O. O. Howard, 

Brigadiei'-Ge)\ei'al, United States Army, Sxyecial Commissioner Indian Affairs : 

I have the honor to state that, in seeking to carry out your wishes, I left Tucson, 
Arizona Territory, May 2, 1872, with Governor Safford, for the southern part of Ari- 
zona. You will remember the threcfohl object of my going : First, to join Governor 
Sa fiord, who was provided with an escort of thirty men, in a scout after the Indians 
w ho had committed depredations in the valley of the Senoita during your presence in 
the Territory ; second, to visit, with the governor, the homes of the settlors, thus 
ascertaining their real condition ; third, to report somewhat upon the character of the 
country. 

Our trip occupied thirteen days, during which time we visited the scenes of the 
recent murders in the valley of the Senoita, but were unable to come upon the depoe- 
dators. The Gila deserts were forgotten as we journeyed through the valleys of the 
fcJanta Crnz,'the San Pedro, the Senoita, rich in 8<iil and varieties of grasses; valleys 
settled quite thickly in close proximity to military posts. 
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In a ranch very near to the scene of the murder of the Mexican while herding in tlie 
latter valley, they point us to twelve bullet-holes recently bored throu<rh the adobe 
walls, with a suggestive reference to the bed in which they sleep. At Ciitteuden we 
called upon Mrs. Wbitfeman, whose husband was killed in the valley just below this 
point. She is a frail-looking little body, not one whom you would select for a struggle 
with an Indian ; yet, after having been twice speared, she managed to escape. She told 
her story, showed her wounds, drew a borrowed shawl over her shoulders, really an ob- 
ject of charity and pity; for they had left her neither husband, food, clothing, nor home. 
We found that her husband had been buried near his ranch, on the mesa overlooking 
his then green fields of barley. Happy day when these valleys shall bo secure from 
these scenes of murder and violence ! 

lu passing over the Huachuca Mountains we find several fresh Indian trails. A 
moonlight ride up the Santa Cruz Valley takes us past empty ranches, each one with 
its story of desolation. 

During this exploration some handed for your inspection many specimens of ore, of 
unquestionable value, from mines once worked with success. Many times I am asked 
to bear you messages of good will and promises of hearty co-operation from the cabin- 
homes of the pioneers as I tell them of the work you were sent to accomplish, anij 
your manifest progress in the settlement of the Indian question, using your own lan- 
guage, " Peacefully if we can, forcibly if we must ; but settled it shall be,^ 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

M. C. WILKINSON, 
First Lieutenantj Third Infantry, Aid-dc-Caiup, 



Appendix K. 

Headquarters DEPARxarEXT of Arizona, 

Prescottj Arizona Territory , May 9, 187^. 
General : The object of telegram of 2l8t, to prevent collision as far as j)o.S8ible be- 
tween the troops and the Indians, was to enable the Secretary of the Interior to make 
one more effort to settle all trouble ])eaceably. That effort has been made through me a» 
the special commissioner. As robberies and murders still continue among the incor- 
rigibly hostile, those who are not on reserv^ations, and who will not go upon reserva- 
tions, there is no course left but to deal with them with vigor, acconling to your dis- 
cretion, until the murderers and robbers, and those who sympathize with them, what- 
ever tribe they belong to, be made to feel the power of the Government to punish 
crimes. I will, in the name of the Secretaries of War and the Interior, who send me 
here with discretionary power, and in accordance with the spirit of the President's 
orders, relieve you from anything in said telegram that shall hinder this vigorous 
course. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

O. O. HOWARD, 
Brigadier-Gmeraly U, 5. A.y Special Commissioner Indian Affmrs, 
General George Crook, 

Commanding Department, 



Appendix L. 

Headquarters Department op Arizona, 

Pf-escott, October,^, 1871. 

Sir; Referring to the instructions given you by the Hon. Vincent Colyer, the com- 
missioner of Indian atfairs, to issue rations to Apache Mojave Indians, invited hy him 
to come upon the reservation which he has declared,. I am directed by the de|)art- 
ment commander to say that you will please cause such issues to be limited to one 
pound each of beef and com, per capita, daily. The issues thus directed should jirop- 
wly be made every ten days, for the ensuing ten days ; should only be made to Indimis 
folly recognized as peaceable, care being taken not to feed and fight the same Indians, 
to avoid which, a full description of all drawing rations should be forwarded to these 
headquarters at once, and a species of muster made of them by the commanding 
officer, who will superintend the issues of the assistant commissary of subsistence on 
each issuing day. 

Your command should be instructed, and the instructions rigidly enforced, not to 
allow or indulge in any familiarities with the Indians of either sex, for if such famili- 
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aritios are allowed the Indians will soon hold the troops in contempt, and both Indians 
and soldiers will be demoralized thereby. A reserved and di^ified politeness shonid 
be observed toward all their chief or head men, and no promises be made them but 
such as can be faithfully performed. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

A. H. NICKERSON, 
Captain, Tiventy-third Infantry , A, D. C. and A. A. A, General. 
Rev. Mr. Smith, 

Secretary J ^c. 

Official copy respectfully furnished General Howard, commissioner. 

These instructions were issued t« all post« where Indians were to be fed, and, so far 
as they are not at variance with General Schofield's Order No. 10, are still in force. 

A. H. NICKERSON, 
Captain, Twenty-third Infantry, A, D, C. and A, A, A, General, 
Headquauters Department of Arizona, 

FreecoU, May 11, 1872. 



Prescott, Arizona Territory. 
May 10, lc?72. 
Dear Sir : I send for yonr information a copy of a letter which I have addressed to 
General Crook. The increase of robbery and murder in the upper country by Indians 
who have not come upon reservations seems to require prompt action against certain 
hostile bands who are growing bold. I have thus taken the responsibility of relieving 
General Crook from the operation of the order which restrained active operations 
against the Indians durinof the special effort to brin^ them on reservations, because I 
believe the protection of life and property requires immediate and active work, and I 
do not think it will hinder, but rather hasten your reservation plan. 
Very truly, yours, 

O. O. HOWARD. 
Brigadier-General, U. 8, A,, JSpecial Commissioner, 
Hon. Columbus Delano, 

Secretary of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 



Prescott, Arizona Territory, 
May 10, 1872. 
Dear General: I send herewith inclosed, for your Information, a copy of my letter < 
to General Crook. General Crook will go with me to Camp Grant, to be present at the 
council with the Apaches of that reservation, and such other bauds of wild Indians as 
can be gathered there, together with chiefs and head-men of the Pimas and Maricopas 
and Papagoes. 

Governor Safford and other civil officials of the Territory are expected to be present 
at the council on the 2l8t instant. I thank you for increasing the ration for Indians oa 
reservations. * 

Truly, yours, 

O. O. HOWARD, 
Brigadier-General, U, & A., Special Commimoner, cf-c. 
Major-General J. M. ScnoFiEiJ), 

Commanding Military Division Pacific, 



Prescott, Arizona Territory, 
May 10, ltf72. 
Dear Sir : I send herewith inclosed, for your information, a copy of letter which I 
have addressed to General Crook. Please sanction my action in the matter, if it meets 
your approval. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

O. O. HOWARD, 
Brigadier-General, U, S, A,, Special Commissioner, 
General W. W. Belknap, 

Secretary of War, BashingUm, D, C. 
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Prescott, Arizona Territory, 
May 11, 1872. 
Dear General : I find an error in copying the Sioux ration which I recommended 
to General Schofield for the Indians in Arizona. It should have been one and a half 
pounds of flour instead of one-half pound. I will write General Schofield immedi- 
ately to this effect. If yon will have the kindness to fix the amount at one pound each 
for men, women, and children, until Greneral Schgtield can be heard from, putting the 
redponsibility on me, I will be greatly obliged. 
Very truly, yours, 

O. O. HOWARD, 
Brigadier-General, U. S. A., Special Commiaaianer, 
General Gboros Crook, 

Commanding Department, 

Prescott, Arizona Territory, 
May 11, 1872. 
Dear General : As you will soon commence the execution of the orders you have 
promulgated respecting Indians who have failed to come upon reservations, I would 
suggest a letter to each officer commanding a post where Indians are expected to come 
in, explaining and impressing upon them the earnest desire of the Administration to 
require Indians to go upon reservations, and to use every exertion to keep those 
already upon reservations from leaving, and to institute suq^ measures as will prevent 
them from leaving without permission, also to use every effort, in the words of the 
President, " to civilize and elevate the Indians in their charge, or in charge of civil 
agents," I also suggest that an explanation of the term of " prisoners of war,*' as 
applied to Indians,^ made. Many officers seem to have misunderstood the wish of 
the Government, and it is not unlikely that there are exceptional cases where Indians 
have not yet come upon reservations, because they have misunderstood what was re- 
quired of them, and what they might expect from the Government. In such contin- 
gency, after applying to come in, the Indians might be instructed to wait until their 
case can be reported and your specific iustnictions received, as was done at Camp Grant. 
In brief, let the designs of the Secretary, which are approved by the President, and are 
set forth in my instructions, be clearly impressed upon the minds of all your officers, 
viz, to bring Indians upon reservations, and keep them there, and to work constantly 
towards their civilization, while, by military operations^ the citizens are protected, and 
the incorrigibly hostile brought to submission. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

O. O. HOWARD, 
Brigadier-General, U. 8, A,, Special Commissioner. 
General George Crook, 

Commanding Department of Arizona, 

\ [Circnlar letter.] 

Headquarters Department of Arizona, 

Prescott, May 13, 1872. 
Sir : Pursuant to the wish of General O. O. Howard, special commissioner of Indian 
affairs in this department, and in view of active operations being resumed against 
incorrigibly hostile Indians, the department commander wishes to impress upon the 
minds of all the eai'nest desire of the Grovernment to retain upon the reservations set 
apart for them all the Indians that are now or may hereafter be allowed upon them, 
ander the restrictions and orders heretofore issued. To this end, officers will aid the 
dnly authorized agents of the Government, by every means in their power, in their 
efforts to civilize aud elevate the Indians under their charge, or that may come under 
the temporary charge of the officers of the Army. 

Indians who desire to avail themselves of the privileges allowed nnder the pro- 
dsions of General Orders No. 9. current series, from these headquarters, and surrender 
as prisoners of war, should be rally advised that the close surveillance and guard to 
which they will be subjected is for their own protection, and that, as soon as the 
tribes to which thej belong resume friendly relations with the Goveruraeut, so that 
they are no longer in danger of being killed as accessory to those who are still com- 
mitting acts of hostility, they will be allowed the same privileges as those whose 
£rieudly relations are more fully established, and be protected therein. 
I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

A. H. NICKERSON, 
Captain, Tieenty-third Infantry, A» D, C. and A, A, A. Gencrah 
Commanding Officer, 

Camp , Arizona Territory, r^^^^T^ 
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Appendix N. 

Gila Rtveb, May 26, 1872. 

General: The old Indian reservation of Camp Grant is hereby abolished. The 
White Mountain reservation is extended as follows: Commencing at its present sonth- 
east point (this point is the top of the Pinal Moantains, making the extreme western 
of the present White Mountain reseryation) and running due south to the Gila, and 
along the Gila to a point ten miles below (west of) the month of San Pedro; then par- 
allel with the general course of San Pedro to a )>oint ten miles south of post Camp 
Grant ; thence due east to a north and south line which embraces the old post of 
Camp Goodwin ; thence due north to the southern boundary of the present White 
Mountain reservation. The whole new extension is hereby named the San Carlos 
Division. 

The point I would select for military, say for one company, would be at the junction 
of the San Carlos with the Gila River; the west bank of the San Carlos seems to be 
the best. The agency building should be in that vicinity. This point would be 
reached by wagou-roml from Apache in four days ; from Goodwin in two; by wagons 
firom Camp Grant, by trail, in two or three days; and abont the same time from Apache 
by trail. I have sent this description tx) Agent Jacobs at Camp Grant. I wUl write 
you again from Apache, sending duplicate description. 
Very respectfully', your obedient servant, • 

O. O. HOWARD, 
Brighter General, U. S. J., Special Commisnoner Indian Affain, 

General George Crook, U. S. A., 

Commanding Department of Arizona, Prescott, AiHzona Territory. 



Appendix O. 

Camp Grant Reservation, 

May 23, 1872. 

Deeming it advisable to do all possible to secure and preserve friendly relations with 
the A])jiche« now here, I authorize Mr. E. C. Jacobs, the agent, to purchase and issne 
tobacco, not to exceed the rate of 8*20 per month, for one thousand Indians ; also, to 
]mrchase of the commissary department, or elsewhere, such articles of clothing and 
provision as may be needed for six orphan children, (Apaches,) and the woman in 
charge of them, (children brought back from capture and held by this Government 
till the pleasure of the President of the United States shall be made known concern- 
ing them.) Also ten bales of unbleached sheeting, for immediate use with the desti- 
tute Indians. 

O. O. HOWARD, 
Brigadier-General, U, S, A,, Special Coinmiasioner Indian Affair*, 



Camp Grant Reservation, Arizona Territory, 

May 23, 1872. 
It being an absolute nece.ssity at this time for the Indian agent here, and his em- 
ploy<5s, with the ])ul)lic animals, to obtain supplies from the quartermaster's and com- 
missary department of the Army, I therefore authorize the issue of said supplies, to 
be charged to the Indian Department or Bureau, and collected at Washington, 
lii accordance with instructions. 

O. O. HOWARD, 
Brigadier-General, U. S. A., Specidl Cummiitsioner Indian Affairs, 



Camp Grant, May 23, 1872. 
Dear Sir : I have promised, and the Indians making peace have promised, to the 
general commanding this department, that when he commences active operations 
against the incorrigibly bad Indians who are committing murders and robberies, and 
who refuse and neglect to come in on reservations, that these Indians making peace 
will aid him and his soldiers in looking them up, with the express nnderstanding that, 
in case of action, the fighting is to be done by the soldiers; also, after such militaiy 
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operations shall have commenced, that yon shall report snch Indians that do run in 
npon the reservation immediately to the post comiiiauder, for his orders in the case. 

Please comply with the ahove as instructions, and in accordance with the request of 
the department commamler. 

Very respectfully, your ohedient servant, 

O. O. HOWARD, 
Bngadier-Generalf U, S. A.j Special Commisttianer Indian Affairs, 
Mr. E. C. Jacobs, 

Indian Agents United States, 



Camp Grant, Arizona Tkrritory, 

Ajnil 23, 1872. 

Hon, Columbus Delano, 

Secretary of the Interior, Washington^ D, C. : 
I find matters here in favorable condition. About one thousand Apaches on this res- 
ervation, apparently contented and peacefully disposed. Agent Jacobs assumed charge 
on the 20th. I visit Tucson from here. 

O. O. HOWARD, 
Brigadier- Generaly United States Army, Special Commissioner, 



Indian Agen'cy, 
Camp Grant Reservation ^ May 20, 1872. 

General: I have the honor to inform yon that, after personal examination and in- 
quiry, I am satisfied that the supply of tvater available for irrigating purposes on this 
reservation is not sufficient to farm and plant extensively ; that, on the testimony of 
the post-surgeon at Camp Grant, and others familiar with the subject, as well as my 
own personal experience, the only available water is unwholesome for cooking and 
drinking ; that the reservation is unhealthy, sickness prevailing among the employes 
and Indians, more than fifty Indians having died on the reservation from disease (as I 
am informed by the Apache interpreter) within the last three months. For these and 
olher reasons the Apaches are anxious to have the reservation established in a more 
healthy and desirable locality. I would respectfully recommend that their wishes in 
this respect be complied with. 

The building used for the agency is in bad repair, and inadequate for the necessities 
of the agency. If the agency is to be continued at this post during the summer it will 
be necessary that repairs be made at once, as the rainy season generally commences 
about the last of June, aud the building is in no condition to resist the action of the 
weather. In addition to repairing the present building it will be necessary 
to erect a store-house, blacksmith-shop, and tool-room, stabling, quarters for em- 
ploy<$8, and a corral. Some of the employ^i are now living in tents borrowed from the 
quartermaster, and others sleeping in the open ail^ all of which will be impracticable 
dnring the rainy season. 

The followin|]f employ^ are, in my opinion, necessary to transact the business of the 
agency : 1 issumg-clerfc, at ^100 per month ; 1 head farmer, at $100 per month ; 1 black- 
smith, at $85 per month j 1 carpenter, at 885 per month ; 1 Spanish interpreter, at §75 per 
month ; 1 Apache interpreter, at $50 per month ; 1 issuing-bntcher, at $75 per month ; 1 
cook, at $45 per month ; laborers as occasion requires. Mexicans can be hired at from 
$25 to $30 per month, with board. I wonld recommend that I be allowed to employ 
men at the above wages, as I do not believe that reliable help can be hired in this country 
in the above capacities for any less money. I would also request that I be allowed to 
draw from the commissary department rations for the use of myself and the employds 
of the agency, and also forage for the use of the public animals belonging to the reser- 
vation. In the event of this not being deemed practicable, I would request that I be 
allowed to purchase at the same rates as officers and enlisted men. I make this re- 
quest on account of the very high prices of the necessaries of life in this section of the 
country. The following is a partial list of the regular prices at the post- trader's 
store, the only place where any supplies can be purchased within sixty miles of this 
agency :' Coffee, 50 cents per pound ; brown sugar, 40 cents per pound ; white sugar, 50 
cents per pound ; butter, $1.25 per pound ; bacon, 50 cents per pound ; t^ble-salt, 20 cents 
per pound ; yeast- powder, 60 cents per box ; tea,$1.50 to$3 per pound ; lard, 50 cents per 
pound; flour, $10 per 100 pounds; pepper, $2 per pound; beans, 15 cents per pound ; 
potatoes, 10 to 15 cents per pound ; crackers, 50 cents per pound ; canned fruits, $l.2S 
per 2-pound cans, and other things in proportion. 

I wonld beg leave to call your attention to the fact that the contract for supplying 
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fireflh beef to the Indians, which takes eff»?ct Jaly 1. 1S72. awards the hides to the con- 
tracUtr. Heretofore the liides have 1>een given to the Indians, and it is very necessary 
that they should have them, as there is very little large game on the reservation ; they 
depend on these hides for leggins, moccasins, &c. It will cause very grave dissatisfac- 
tion among the Indians if they are deprived of these bides. 

I would also recommend that I he allowed to purchase ten bales of manta for immedi- 
ate distribntion among the Indians ; they need it badly, and it wonld be the most 
acceptable and suitable present they could have at this season of the year. 

All of which is resi>ectt'ully submitted in ftie confident expectation that the fnture will 
fully justify whatever action yoii may take in the premises. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servaut, 

ED. C. JACOBS, 
United Statts Special Indian Agent. 
General O. O. Howard, 

Special OnnmisHonery ^, ^c, 4rc* 



Appendix P. 

White Mountain Rksbrvation, 
Camp Apache^ Arizona Terriioryj May 31, 1872. 
Drar Gkneral: I have consulted with Msgor Dallas, and find that his ideas agree 
anbstantially with mine. I have asked him to make memoranda, by way of sugges- 
tion. Excuse me for not writing out my own thoughts more in detail; I am so much 
Eressed for time. If you should simply establish subordinate posts, as I suggest, this 
ealthfol location, where there is plenty of wood, water, and grass, will be the best 
place for the Indian agency. I am of the opinion that one agency will be sufficient 
after all the Indians shall be located. I find that none of the Indians have left the res- 
ervation. Major JDallas confirms this opinion. Many were absent some ration-days 
while he was trying the daily-ration system, but they were not off the reservation. 
The Arizona Citizen publishes an account of eight hundred warriors having left the 
reservation. You perceive how untrue this is. It is like the statement that " Manuel 
was, without doubt, killed by the Apaches." The Indians here show a very good dis- 
position. Those who had difficulties with each other have shaken hands. The Tonto 
Apaches have not made their appearance since they left us at Grant. I ItMive for 
Washington tomorrow morning. Captains Mequill, Es-kel-ta-sa-lah, and Pedro go 
with me. I thought it best that Eskimenzin should stay and carry out his promises. 
Santo is with me, and has helped me much with the other Indians here. 
Mtgor Dallas is very diligent, and matters seem to be in good condition. 
Very respectfully, yours, 

O. O. HOWARD, 
Brigadier- Generaly U.S, A.y Special Commissioner Indian Affairs, 
General Gkorge Crook, 

Commanding Dqmrtment of Arizona, 



Camp Apache, Arizona Territory, 

June 3, 1872. 
General: Your field-note, dated "five .miles from Apache Camp," was given rae 
yesterday by Skip-ton-chah. I thought, perhaps, your kind heart might feel uneasy at 
my position here, and that you would be gla<l to hear from me ; hence this. The trouble 
was settled in twenty minutes' talk, Chiquito being Evidently annoyed at their be- 
havior. 1 was much surprised, however, to learn that Paloiio was among the malcon- 
tents. I think he became satisfied at last, and I gave him a copy of the division-order 
to keep. I sent^ for two pounds of cotfee and told them to divide it into one hundred 
parts, at which they were highly amused, so that the talk broke up in good humor, if 
nothing else. I said a few plain words to Palone, whoih I like,.not impatiently, b6t 
coolly, and it had an excellent eftect. Chiquito, and the bands of Mignil, Pedro, and 
Bablii-ti-klano, left to-day with some twenty hea<l for their planting-grounds. Chi- 
quito does not seem at ease, for fear troops after the Tontos might, pursuing them, come 
upon his people, and asked me to say to General Crook that he intended sending a run- 
ner to them, recommending peace. I told him I would write you this good thought of 
his, good thought in its charity I mean, and that I knew you would be pleased. Yes- 
terday I sent for Palone again, to talk to him about the murdered soldier, Irwin. He 
communicated reply, and said : " When I lived at Goodwin I was not a captain, and I 
was very sick. An officer found me when I was nearly dead, and cured me with good 
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medicine, and fed me on * pinole.* They then called me * Pinole/ but it was corrupted 
to 'Palone/ Once this officer lost some blankets and I g(»t them for him, and then he 
gave me two rations. Then he lost some knives and \ found them, and he gave me three 
rations. Then he had three mules stolen ; I broucht back two, because oue had been 
killed and eaten. For this I was made captain, and the officer embraced me. I hdve 
always been a friend to the ^i^hites, since the time I was sick, and I mention these 
tilings because I want you to believe I will do my best to get bad Indians. *' 

I think he will do all he said. Es-kel-e-tia, Nyon-de-ochlay, Neratena, and Skip-ton- 
chah received fifty pounds of beans, and promised nest ration-issue to go out and plant 
at points where they can return every four days. The Indians wanted me to tell 
Hi^nil and others with you, that they were all right, and Palone said he wanted me to 
wnte you when he captured that Indian, and he hoped that it would be before the cap- 
tain came back. * * * * * * *.# # 
I am, general, very sincerely yours, 

A. J. DALLAS, 
Major Twenty-third Infantry, 
General O. O. Howard, U. S. A., 

Sjyecial Commissioner Indian Affairs, 



G. 

Report of Brigadier-General 0. 0. Howard^ United Stxites Army^ of his 
second visit as commissioner to the Apaches of Arizona and Jfew Mexico^ 
toith papers accompanying, 

Washington, D. C, November 7, 1872. 

Sir: In accoitlance with instrnctions from the Secretary of the Interior, on the 10th 
of July last I set out for New Mexico and Arizona, taking with me the Apache portion 
of the Indian delegation. 

At your request I will make this a preliminary report, containing mainly my recom- 
mendations and the necessary explanations. 

On reaching Fort Wiugato, by a pre-arrangement the Navajo chiefs and sub-chiefs 
met the Apache captains in count il, and made peace for their respective people with 
each other. 

As the reservation for the Navajoes was very largo, and it will be impossible to keep 
any considerable proportion of them near the headquarters at Fort Defiance, concur- 
ring with your superintendent, Colonel Pope, I established a sub-agency, located near 
the only practicable planting-grounds on the reservation; appointed, subject to proper 
approval, Robert Reims, then acting agent, to the sub-agency, ai^d encouraged Colonel 
Pope to make the experiment of a small police force in charge of Mannlita, the war- 
chief. The object of the latter is to seize and restore the stolen property, said to be 
brought upon the reservation. 

The peace with the Apaches and the other changes gave great satisfaction to the 
Navajoes, and I recommend that my action be conlirmod. 

There are other changes, such as the discharge of employes given to licentiousness, 
drunkenness, profanity, and other vileness, which I called upon your superintendent 
to cany into effect. Upon these matters the new agent, since arrived, a man of ability 
and character, will doubtless report. 

At Camp Apache, Arizona, on my arrival, I found an order from the War Dopartmeut 
catting off' all issues of supplies. I made provi.sion for sixty days and reported to jonr 
soperintendent all the facts. To bring everything into harmony with the law and the 
orders from Washington, the military agent, Major Dallas, was relieved and Dr. Milan 
Scale appointed special agent. 

The War Department order was subsequently countermanded or modified, yet I 
deemed it best to let things remain under the new administration, alremly in active 
operation. Dr. Soole is a man of the highest character and intelligence, ha« had con- 
siderable experience with the Indians as a physician, and I found that they loved and 
trusted him> I recommend that his services be retained as long as possible. No 
lehgions body could do better than to nominate him. 

At Camp Grant matters were not as satisfjictory as I had hoped. The recommenda- 
tion to move the Indians to the Gila had not been carried out. Sickness was prevail- 
ing to an alarming extent. Some Indians had been fired on by the guard, resulting in 
the lose to the reservation of some two hundred Tonto Apaches. About one hundred 
and fifty Kio Bonito Apaches were ordered off the reservation. The agent had called 
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a K"**"*^ *<* *^'^ affpncy, and there had been ranch strong drink nsed by employes in the 
prffience of Indians. 

Your agt*nt, Mr. Ja<^obs, I bolicvo to be a man of integrity ; but his health was bro- 
ken by the climate there, and he seejned to me to be inimical in spirit tohisown wards. 
iMudiug, farther, that there were threats against his life*among the Indian.^ I deemed 
it wise t^ change his post imme<liately, and I ordered him to report to Dr. Bendell, 
superintendent of Indian affairs for Arizona. I sent Mr. George H. Stevens, who is a 
friend of the Indians, and highly commended by all the officers at Camp Apache, in 
formal recommendations, to take the special agency at Grant. From information that 
I liave since received, I recommend that immediate steps be taken for a full and fair 
investigation of everything pertaining to the agency at Camp Grant or the San Carlos 
division of the White Mountain reservation. 

I remained at Tularosa eight days. The Indians seemed to be generally discontented 
with their reservation ; hundreds had left to get their living in the old nomadic way; 
they complained of sickness and death among the children; the imparity «f the 
water, coldness of the climate, the crojis failing from early frost ; and the complaints 
were aggravated by their superstitions, claiming that past races had been consumed 
by floods and other causes. Every death became a source of alarm, and the cause of a 
quick abandonment of camping-grounds. They all begged lor Canada Alamosa, near 
which the most of them have been born, and where, they allege. Lieutenant Drew prom- 
ised them they should have their reservation when they were first gathered lirom the 
niountjiins. I promised them in council to submit the question of their returning to 
Canada Alamosa or not, to the President for his decision. I asked them to send a dele- 

fation with mo to inspect the proposed reservation thoroughly. They did so, and had 
been able to prevail upon Cochise and his Indians to go to Cailada, I should have 
recommende^l strongly a reservation there, the Government buying np all the Mexican 
improvements. It is' a fine country, just suited to the Indians, and the difference of 
cost of transportation of supplies between Caliada and Tularosa would in four years 
exceed the purchase of the improvements. The Indimis at Tularosa numbered less 
than three hundred when I was there. We would not be justified, with so small a 
number, to ask for the proposed reservation; bnt I find now, since my visit, the Indians 
are turning back to Tularosa. I recommend the careful consideration of this snbject, 
and a firm and final official decision. 

I had tiled to communicate with Cochise through messengers, bnt had thus far 
failed. I resolved to make one mofe effort, hoping to find him somewhere in the Ter- 
ritory of New Mexico. With two Indians, Mr. Thomas J. Jcfferds, a citiren in whom 
the Indians had special confidence, and Captain* J. A. Sladen, my indefatigable aid-de- 
camp, I finally succeeded in reaching his rancherias in the heart of the Dragoon Monn- 
tains. We remained with him altogether eleven days to enable him to bring in his 
captains for a council. Hid people were very much scattered, he said, getting tbeir 
living. In fact the first of his rancherias we entered was in New Mexico, over one 
hundred miles from him. Cochise himself favored the Caflada reservation, but, not- 
withstanding the ascendency he has gained over the Indians, he was not able to take 
them all there, and confessed that it would break up his band, a part being left to do 
mischief in Arizona; but he declared that he could gather in all of his people, protect 
the roads and pre^jerve the peace, if the Government would allow him the Chiricahna 
country, where his people have always lived. He plead that it was not right to restrain 
him and his band from going and coming like the Mexicans, but he yielded to ray rea- 
sons for the necessity oflimitlng his reservation. 

After meeting the officers from Camp Bowie at Dragoon Springs, In conncil with 
Cochise and ten of his captains, Iset apart what I have denominated the *' Chiricahna 
Reservation," situated in the southeast corner of the Territory of Arizona. I send yon 
a sketch, with this report, showing the boundaries proposed. The headquarters of the 
agency were estahlished temporarily at Sulphur Springs ; Mr. Thomas J. Jefterds made 
the special agent, subject to approval, and provision made for necessary snppliee for 
sixty days. With a view of reducing the undue proportion of land occupied after this 
by the Indians, I issued an order to abolish all that portion of the White Mountain 
reservation lying south of a line parallel to the Rio Gila and fifteen miles below it. 
This opens up afl the land available for cultivation on the San Pedro and Arrivipai 
Rivers, and nds us of the pestilential region of Camp Grant. I gave till January 1, 
1873, to carry this order into effect. 

A similar order was issued abolishiilg McDowell, Date Creek, and Beal Spring as 
Indian reservations or Indian feeding-posts. I deemed it vastly better for the Indians 
to have fewer reservations. 

The Mojave Apaches can elect between the Colorado and the Verde reservations 
whenever they shall make peace with General Crook. The Tonto Apaches can elect 
between the White Mountain and the Verde reservations. 

These changes contemplated in the order are set forth in accompanying sketches. 
Mr. McCormick, the Delegate in Congress from Arizona, with whom I had an interview, 
recommends a further redaction of the Verde reservation before the metes and boands 
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are finally fixed. This recomraendation is in the interest of several mines in the im- 
mediate vicinity. As this change will not he detrimental to the interests of the Indians 
in any particnlar, I heartily concur in the proposed reduction. 

Mr. McCormick proposed to send a sketcn snowing the boundaries, the present and 
the proposed, as soon as possible. 

The Pima chiefs have postponed their visit to the Indian Territory until the early 
spring ; this was owing to the unforeseen delays in getting ready this iaAl. They wish 
Mr. Stout, their agent, to go with them, and I recommend it. 

I concurred in a recommendation of Mr. Stout, indorsed by the superintendent and 
Mr. McCormick, to General Crook, asking him to place a small force at Florence. The 
presence of a force would prevent the frequent depredations so bitterly complained of. 

I call your special attention again to the Papagoes in the vicinity of San Xavier del 
Bac. The squatters begin to narrow their limits, and to take ground which the Indians 
long have planted. There are but three remedies that I can uiink of— a reservation, a 
removal, or citizenship. 

The agent urges a reservation, specifying the limits, and I certainly concur in this 
recommendation as things now are. 

Now, permit me to give mv convictions as to the best method of speedily settling 
the difficulties in Arizona and New Mexico : 

1. That the society which nominates the agents for Arizona 'be permitted to nomi- 
nate also the superintendent. They need a man in full sympathy with themselves, ono 
who believes in the possibility of civilizing the Indian, ana a man of decided ability. 
I recommend that Dr. Bendell, whom I have found to be, so far as my observation goes, 
honest, active, and systematic in the execution of the trusts imposed upon him, be 
transferred to a field consonant with his special fitness. 

2. I recommend that the President change the eastern boundary of the department 
of Aiizona so as to embrace Camp Apache and Camp Bowie in the district of New 
Mexico, relieving the troops at these two posts by two or three companies from New 
Mexico ; and that the Indian reservations, viz, the White Mountain and Chiricahua, 
be attached to the New Mexico superin tendency. 

Great care should be taken in selecting the officers for Camp Apache and Camp 
Bowie. As a general rule the Indians do not wish any force upon their reservations, 
and they obtained a promise from me to submit their request for the removal of the 
troops. Of course I cannot recommend it, certainly not till peace shall be sure, yet I 
do deprecate the multitudinous complaints and difficulties that grow out of contact 
with the soldiery. 

My recommendation of a reduction of the department of Arizona will enable General 
Crook to place four or five companies in the vicinity of Florence or Tucson to enable 
him to bring the different wild tribes to submission. 

At the last accounts he was operating in the north against the Mojave Apaches, and 
if the prevailing Arizona theory is a true one these Indians will soon be thoroughly 
conquered and ready for the civilizing influences of your Department on reservations 
set apart for them. He will probably next pass into the Tonto Basin and conquer the 
Tonto Apaches. Then he will be prepared to proceed against the depredating Indians 
south and east of Tucson. 

From what Cochise told me I do not believe that all the wild Indians in that vicinity 
will come under his control. There are some fifty men, without families, who are com- 
plete outlaws, who have run away from friendly and reservation Indians. It is evident 
that these Indians are the most desperate and difficult to control. I did not find a 
single Mojave or Tonto Apache in Cochise's camp. Their intermarriage seems to be 
mostly with the Coxetero's and Miembre's Apaches. 

In dealing with matters in Arizona we have been under error in regarding the 
Apaches as one people, as those that I have spoken of speak substantially dinerent 
languages, and live hundreds of miles apart. The commanding general and superin- 
tendent of Indian affairs will be obliged to deal with them separately. 

I recommend that Mr. Thomas J. Jeffenls be confirmed as special agent, being re- 
quired to furnish the usual bond for faithful execution of his trust and that he be 
allowed the usual employ^. Should a stranger be sent there I fear the consequences 
would be disastrous, as Cochise and his people have long known Mr. Jefferds, and have 
full confidence in him. This is the only exception I would make to the rule requiring 
the nomination to come from the societies. Believing a fuller report may be of use to 
yourself, to the commission, and to the religious bodies interested in the Territories 
of New Mexico and Arizona. I will endeavor to present one as soon as possible. 

Thanking you and the nonorable Secretary of the Interior for the confidence you 
have reposed in me, I remain, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

O.O.HOWARD, 
Brigadier General, United States Army, 

Hon. F. A. Walker, 

CommiaeUmer of Indian Jffaire, 
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Pima and Maricopa Rbseryation, 
SaoatoUf Arizona Teiritory, October 16, 1872. 
Sm : The following changes will be made, to take effect January 1, 1873, to wit : 

1. The San Carlos division of the White Mountain reservation will be redact by 
cutting off that portion of it below a line substantially parallel to the Gila River, and 
fifteen miles south of iti 

2. The McDowell Indian reservation (feeding-post) will be abolished. 

3. The Date Creek and Beal Spring reservations will be abolished. 

You will consult the Indians and take them to other reservations meanwhile. 

Yon are authorized to employ temporarily a special agent to assist you at Beal 



By direction of the Secretary of the Interior. 

O. O. HOWARD, 
Brigadier General^ U. S. A., Special Commissioner Indian Affairs. 
Dr. H. Bendeix, 

Superintendent of Indian Affairs for Arizona. 



Dragoon Mountains, Ajuzona Terrttory, 

Octoler 11, 1872. 
There is hereby set apart for an Indian reservation the following described public 
land, to be called the Chiricahua reservation viz : Beginning at Dragoon Springs, near 
Dragoon Pass, in Arizona, to run northwesterly, touching the north base of Chiricahua 
Ikfountains, to a point on summit of Peloncillo Mountains, or Stein's Peak Range ; 
thence southeasterly along said range through Stein's Peak to the New Mexican bound- 
ary ; thence due south to Mexican boundary ; thence westerly along said boundary 
fifty-five miles ; thence northerly, following substantially the western base of the 
Dragoon Mountains to the place of beginning. 

This general description will obtain, till a careful locating of points and lines by 
survey snail be made. 

In accordance with instructions from the Secretary of the Interior, and subject to 
the approval of the President. 

O. O. HOWARD, 
Brigadier Chneral, U. S. A., Special Commissioner Ifidian Affairs. 



Report of Messrs. W. R. Irmtij L. R. Smith, and J. A. Williamson, com- 
missioners to appraise the lands, &o,, held hy the trustees of the Ottawa 
University in Kansas^ with papers accompanying : 

Ottawa, Kansas, August 23, 167^ 
Sir: The undersigned, commissioners appointed bv the Secretary of the Interior, In 
accordance with the provisions of the act of June 10, 1872, entitled *' An act for the 
relief of certain Indians in the central superintendency," to appraise lands, &,c., held 
by trustees nnder the sixth article of the treaty of June 24, 1862, with the Ottawa 
Indians of Blanchard's Fork and itoche de Boeuf, acting under instructions from you 
dated July 11, 1872, have the honor to submit the following report : ' 

Lmmediately upon our arrival at this place (August 1) the order of the Secretary, 
for possession, was presented to Robert Atkinson, secretary and treasurer of the board 
of trustees. He demurred, and stated that it was a surprise to him ; that it was his 
understanding that the commissioners would not be sent, and, if sent, their mission 
would be only to ascertain and report the equities and interests of persons and associa- 
tions in the property. He requested time to confer with the other trustees befi)re 
giving his final answer in regard to giving possession. A reasonable time was given 
im, and on the 5th instant a communication was received from him by the hands of 
John W. De Ford, esquire, (who represented himself as attorney for the trustees,) 
which is herewith, marked A. On the same day this report was telegraphed you and 
further instructions reqnested. On the 9th instant your telegram was received, as fol- 
lows, viz : 

'' The following sent yon on the 7th instant : First, make inventory and appraisement 
of all lands, bonds, &c., then demand possession of all such property and report result 
to this Bureau." 
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Mr. Atkinson stated at onr first interview that be bad possession and control of all 
tbe property belonging to tbe institution, whieb included notes and mortgages for 
money loaned. 

We saw bim immediately after tbe receipt of yonr dispatcb and arranged witb bira 
to call upon bim tbe next morning at 8 o'clock, at tbe scbool-building, in wbicb he bas 
bis residence) to obtain information in detail in regard to lands, notes, and otber prop- 

We did so call, but be would not fumisb tbe information unless be was assured tbat 
it was not obtained witb tbe intention of proceeding witb tbe sale in accordance with 
the law. This assurance he did ask from tbe commission, who told bim they 
could not give it. He said be expected to receive tbe same from tbe Secretary, to 
whom letters bad been addressed, and requested tbe commission to wait until Tuesday 
or "Wednesday following, (August 13 or 14.) 

He furnished a list of tbe school-lands sold by bim — ^708 acres — and said be would 
make out and furnish a statement showing the action of tbe trustees from tbe begin- 
ning ; but, without assurances above mentioned, he would give no details as to notes, 
mortgages, or lauds, except the list of his sales furnished as stated. He states that he 
received no books from his predecessors showing sales of lauds ; tbat be had ascertained 
the facts in regard to the same by examining the records, and in other ways. He 
stated tbat all of tbe sale« were not of record. We then proceeded to ascertain, from 
abstracts from the county records, the unsold lands, and also from the same records in 
regard to mortgages. 

On tbe 12th instant we were permitted by Mr. Atkinson to compare tbe list of school- 
lands with a map colored to show sales. 

On tbe 13th instant Mr. Atkiuson furnished a list of names and amounts of notes in 
his possession, but without dat-es or otber particulars. A copy was returned to him, 
and he afterwards furnished dates. 

On tbe 17th instant tbe commission bad a subpoena served on Mr. Atkinson to appear 
before them and bring with him all notes and papers. 

On the 19th these papers were produced and compared witb lists already made up 
fi-om tbe records by tbe commission. As soon as lists of the unsold lands were com- 
pleted the lands were inspected by visiting them, or nearly all of them. They are 
scattered thn)ugh six townships, in which are a river and creeks, some of which were 
impassable at that time. Some few small tracts were not visited, but were appraised 
upon information of parties familiar with them. Tbe following schedules are sub^ 
mitted as embracing all of tbe property, with the appraised value thereof, viz : 

Schedule No. 1, emoracing the school-section, appraised in 40-acre tracts, and tbe im- 
provements thereon, the appraised value theseof being $.34,600. 

Schedule No. 2 embraces the unsold lands of the 20,000 acres of school-land, being 
11,982.52 acres, with tbe appraised value thereof, $57,686.97. 

Schedule No. 3 embraces the unsold trust-lands, being 444.13 acres, with the appraised 
value thereof, $1,485.70. 

Schedule No. 4 embraces tbe notes secured by mortgage and accounts, with the 
appraised value thereof, $14,099.88. 

Schedule No. 5 embraces a list of tbe personal property in the school-building, with the 
appraised value thereof, amounting to $446, which makes the appraised value of all 
the property as follows, viz : 

School-section, with improvements $34,600 00 

Uneold school-land 57,686 97 

Unsold trust-land 1,4«5 70 

Notes and accounts 14,099 88 

Property in school-building 446 00 

Total appraised value 108,318 55 



When tbe inventory and appraisement, as above, were completed the commission 
again demanded possession (20tb instant) of Mr. Atkinson. He requested until 1 
oxlock p. m. on the 21st instant to consult counsel before giving reply, which request 
waa acceded to. 

On the 21st be communicated bis refusal, tbrough J. W. DeFord, referring to his pre- 
vious answer as being his reply. 

The commission then telegraphed this result to tbe Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

At 1 o'clock p. m. on the 23d instant a dispatch was received from H. R. Clum, 
Acting Commissioner of Indian Affairs, of which the following is a copy, (dated Av.^ust 
22d:) **As nothing more can be done by commission, you will return and submit full 
report of proceedings." The commission then proceeded witb tliH preparation of their 
report. The lands which have been under tbe control of tbe trustees are as follows : 

The school-section, 640 acres; the 20,000 set apart under the sixth article of the 
treaty of 1862, of which tbe proceeds of 5,000 acres were to be used for the erection oif 
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proper buildingB ; and 15,000 acres, the proceeds of which were to be invested for the 
support of the school : residue of trust-lands sold to t^stees at a cost to the trustees of 
$14,547.14 ; patented May 12, 1871, 7,691.83 ; total number of acres, 28,331.83. 

The 5,000 acres above mentioned were sold by the trustees at $1.25 per acre, and 
patented to John W. Young and Isaac S. Kalloch. This appears to have been a fidi 
price for the land at th^ time of the sale, August 20, 1862. 

The commission subnoDuaed and examined all persons whose testimony it was thought 
would be of value, ana reduced such part of the testimony as was deemed materiaito 
writing, which is herewith submitted. The lands appear, from the county records, to 
have been disposed of as follows, viz: 3,032.24 acres of the school-land for the sum of 
^2,685.13; 7,247.70 acres of the trust-lands for the sum of $34,014.17. It has been 
impracticable to ascertain into whose hands all of this money was paid. We could 
ascertain from the county records who were the grantors in tne conveyance, and the 
Consideration there mentioned, but not all of the conveyances are of recora, and in 
many instances the conveyances were not executed by the party who made the sale 
and received the money. 

It is provided in the treaty of 1862 that "all contracts of the trustees shall be in the 
name of their treasurer, who shall be competent to sue and be sued in all matters afiect- 
ing the trust."^ The records of the proceedings of the trustees show that the folio wins- 
named persons have acted as treasurers, viz : John T. Jones, August 20, 1862, to Maron 
24, 1866 ; C. C. Hutchinson, March 24, 1866, to April 27, 1867 ; I. 8. KaUoch, (president,) 
May 7, 1867, to June 24, 1868 ; Robert Atkinson, June 24, 1868, to the present time. It 
is acknowledged by the trustees that there was received by Jones $6,250. being the 

Eroceeds of the 5,000 acres of land sold by the trustees at $1.25 per acre. This amount 
as been expended in improvements on the school-section. 

There is no definite evidence as to the whole amount received by Hutchinson, or the 
manner of its expenditure, except a portion of it. J. S. Emery testifies that receiptB 
were passed between the trustees ana Hutchinson in February or March, 187^, for the 
nominal consideration of $1, discharging^ each other from liability. 

I. S. Kalloch, who (while ne was president) was authorized by the board of trustees 
to act as treasurer, presented a bill which showed about $16,000 due him. After discus- 
sion, a settlement was made with him, balancing accounts, the board agreeing to con- 
firm all sales of land made by Kalloch, and he agreeing to release the trustees from all 
liability. Mr. Kalloch testified that Treasurer Atkinson had reported a balance due on 
his bill presented, of $9,000. Mr. Atkinson testified that there has been paid as follows, 
as appears by reports, and that there has been paid by himself^ viz : 

For the construction of the university building : 

By John T.Jones : $6,260 00 

By C. C. Hutchinson 14,721 89 

By I. 8. Kalloch 3,296 53 

By Robert Atkinson 13,088 87 

37,357 29 



For expenses of Indian school : 

By C. C. Hutchinson $1,039 76 

By I. S. Kalloch 3,091 30 

By R. Atkinson 2,809 33 

6,940 39 



For expenses of white school : 

By I. S. Kalloch $1,575 50 

By C. C.Hutchinson 436 30 

By R. Atkinson 6,924 74 

8,936 54 



For expenses of farm and nursery: 

By I. S. Kalloch $70 00 

By C. C. Hutchinson 3,420 75 

By R. Atkinson 6,132 33 

9,923 08 
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There has been paid ont by him; (Atkinson,) as cnirent expenses, $14^680.16, which 
includes about $7,000 of purchase-money of trust-lands, and that the remainder is 
made up of advertising, postage, attorneys' fees, telegraphing, lumber, bla<;k8mith- 

In a sworn statement furnished by Mr. Atkinson he gives the fpUowing as his receipts : 

Received from subscriptions and donations $27,277 75 

Sale of trust-lands 13,650 41 

College-lands 9,920 00 

Proceeds of farm and nursery-stock sales 4,835 09 

Tuition, white school 717 35 

Interest on money loaned 2,525 00 

Rent of old school-house 320 00 

Totel receipts 59,635 27 

Jir. Atkinson furnishes the following statement of the indebtedness of the university : 

Balance due Atkinson as salary $983 34 

Not« to Town Company for stock 1,000 00 

Due Miss Morse as teacher of Indians 178 50 



2, 161 84 



From his statement is omitted the amount of $4,291.66, advanced by A. M. Homa 
Mission Society, which is hereinafter mentioned. He states that there are c^ber liabil- 
ities that he cannot now give. 

The nursery, which is on the school-section, was commenced in the year 1865, under 
the snperin tendency of 8. T. Kelsey, the trustees employing him and paying him for 
his services $1,200 per year, for first three years, and $2,000 lor the last year. 

Doring the four years that Kelsey had charge of the nursery, he planted on the 
aehool-section 60 acres of forest and all of the hedges on the farm toat are grown. The 
gross amount of sales of nurHerv stock made by Kelsey during the last year he had 
charge of it amounted to about $6,000. On the 22d day of June, 1870, Robert Atkinson, 
as treasurer, sold the nursery stock then on hand to Warren C. Jones for the sum of 
$8,135. 

In October, 1871, Atkinson bought back fipom W. C. Jones what remained of the 
nursery stock, paying him therefor the sum of $4,950, according to Jones's testimony, 
andJ$C,250, according to Atkinson's testimonv. Atkinson realized and received (accord- 
ing to Jones's testimony) $3,185 on this sale in addition to the nursery stock taken 
baek from Jones. According to the testimony of W. C. Jones, Atkinson owes Jones 
about $1,091.11. 

In the fall of 1871 Robert Atkinson, as treasurer, formed a copartnership with Lewis 
D. Coe, for five years, to carry on the nursery business on the college-section. Atkin- 
son pat in tlie nursery stock then ou the ground at $6,250. Coe was to do or furnish 
all the labor, and have one-half of the proceeds, and Atkinson, as treasurer, the other 
halfl This copartnership was abruptly terminated by the arbitrary action of Mr. At- 
kinson in June, 1872, after some of the stock had been sold, and there has been no set- 
tlement of the accounts. Atkinson testifies that upon settlement of the accounts Coe 
will owe about $l,0(K), and Coe testifies that he will owe nothing. 

Mr. Atkinson reports his receipts from sales of farm and nursery stock as being 
$4,835.09. 

Mr. S. T. Kelsey testifies that his sales during the last year he had charge of the 
nursery amounted to $6,000. We have no definite account of the sales during the two 
years succeeding the time Kelsey left the nurserjr. 

Ont of the sale to Jones, Atkinson received $3,185 in addition to the stock taken 
back by Jones. 

Material for restocking the nursery has been bought from time to time, but to what 
extent, or what amount nas been paid for it, we are unable to state, as Mr. Atkinson's 
books and accounts are not in a condition to enable us to do so. 

We are also instructed to *' ascertain and determine, and report to the Secretary of 
the Interior, any legal or equitable interest which any person, association, or corpora- 
tion may have in any part of said lands or premises, or in any of the buildings or ap- 
purtenances thereto, together with the value thereof." 

The evidence obtained by the commissioners shows that from the commencement tU>^ 
representation has been made by the white trustees, assented to by Jones, under tU() 
sixth article of the treaty of 1862, and other parties connected with them, that a whit o 
sehool or university would be created and perpetuated, and all along, in representing 
the matter to the public, the Indian school seems to have been a minor consideration. 
Contributions have been obtained and immigration indnood on the ground of a white 
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school. ADd it 18 claimed that the increase in value of property bolonjj^ing to tbe 
tmst, and also all other property in this locality, is due to the efforts made in behalf 
of a white school. 

The Baptists commeqjced their labors among the OttAwas many years ago ; the major- 
ity of the trustees have been Baptists, and for the past four years the Baptist Home 
Missionary Society has exercised supervision over this trust. Mr. Atkinson files a writ- 
ten statement, in which he says that this society has advanced on his salary $4,291.66. 

The claim of the Baptists for the riffht to control this trust, and the right to create 
and maintain a white school, are set forth in the statement of Mr. Atkinson herewith, 
and by other parties to the commission, which 6tat«ments are a repetition of what is 
contained in the argument of Henry Beard, esq., before late Secretary Cox, in 1870, 
and accompanying papers, a printed copy of which is herewith. 
^ It will be seen that they lay much stress on a paper signed b^ the Indians in 1861, 
agreeing to jj^ive 20,000 acres of land to Roger Williams University — which they claim 
was the origin of the present tmst — but it does not appear that this paper was signed 
with the knowledge or consent of the Executive. 

The total umount which has been realized by the trustees from sources other thaa 
the Indian lands is $34,984.21. Of this amount $1,351.75 were collected by Mr. Kal- 
k>ch ; $1,250 from residents of Kansas, none of whom were or are Baptists, (see Kal- 
loch's account;) $27,277.75 of this amount were collected through the efforts of Mr. 
Atkinson, and it is probable that the migor part, if not all, of this $27,277.75 was paid 
by Baptists. 

Mr. Atkinson furnishes the names of some parties, churches, &c., from whom parts 
of this sum were received. (See his statement.) 

' It was probably owing to the efforts of Mr. Atkinson that the Town Company, of the 
town of Ottawa, contributed 92 lots, which being involved in litigation have been ap- 
praised at $1,000, and these were donated with the understanding that they were to 
contribute toward the maintenance of a white school. 

Beyond these we have ascertained nothing that could be termed a legal or equitable 
interest. The position assumed by Treasurer Atkinson, as represented by himself and 
attorneys, is that the trustees have a vested interest that cannot be legislated away, 
and that the Ottawas have only the right to insist upon the execution of the tmst as 
provided by the trustees. 

It appears that there were good school facilities afforded to the Indians by the parties 
who managed .this trust from 1865 to 1868. For one year after January, 1868, the 
school was suspended, and since then the white trustees here claim that school facili- 
ties have been offered, but that with very few exceptions the Indians would not avail 
themselves of them. 

Six and one-half shares in the Town Company, of Ottawa, were purchased by Mr. 
Atkinson, of Asa S. Lathrop, (see testimony of Lathrop and E.J. Ntgent,) to enable tbe 
truHtees to control the lots donated to the university by the town. These shares are 
not deemed of any value except for the purpose of this control. These shares were as- 
signed to Mr. Atkinson individually and to persons designated by him. He gives in his 
statement of'the indebtedness of the university $1,000, tbe amount of a note executed 
by him in part payment for this stock. We think it proper to state in this connection 
that the commission were unable to lake the testimony of John T. Jones, (Indian,) one 
of the trustees from the foundation of the school, by reason of his sickness and death, 
which occurred on the 16th instant. , 

It appears from the county records that Mr. Jones left his whole real estate, esti- 
mated to be worth the sum of $25,000, in tmst for the endowment of a theological de- 
partment in the Ottawa University, provided said university shall remain under the 
control of the present board of trustees and their successors ; and in case the univer- 
sity passes out of the management of the Baptist denomination, then the proceeds of 
the trust are to be given to any other Baptist college or university ; and in case there 
is no other Baptist college or university in Kansas, the proceeds of the trust shall go 
to Madison University, at Hamilton, in the State of New York. There is of record a 
bond execnted by Robert Atkinson, as treasurer, dated March 1, 1869, in the penal sum 
of $10,000, signed by thirteen citizens as sureties who are responsible for the amount. 

We submit herewith a schedule. No. 6, of the trust-lands sold by the trustees, with 
the consideration of such sales, as appear by the county records. 

Schedule No. 7. — Being the school-lauds sold by the tnistees, (except the 5,000 acres,) 
with considerations received, (from the county records.) 

We also submit herewith a journal which has been kept showing the action of the 
commission from day to day. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servants, 

W. R. IRWIN. 

L. R. SMITH. 

J. A. WILLIAMSON. 

Hon. F. A. Walker, 

Commi$8ioHer of /n^istt Affair** 
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Ottawa, Kansas, Atigu$t, 1872. 
Sir : In reply to your request of the l8t instant, to give yon possession, &c., I have 
the honor to say that I must respectfully decline to deliver to you the real or personal 
property, or any part or article thereof, which I hold for the trustees oi Ottawa Uni- 
versity, who have the legal title thereto, and right of possession thereof, absolutely 
for the uses and purposes expressed and intend^ in the sixth article of the treaty 
between the United States and the Ottawa Indians of Blanchard's Fork and Roche de 
BcBuf, concluded June 24, 1862. And I may also state that the trustees regard the act 
entitled **Anact for the relief of certain Indians in the central superintendency,'' as un- 
constitutional and void. 

But I beg leave, however, to add that any information within my knowledge touch- 
ing the property or condition of the university will be furnished by me, if desire^, 
with great pleasure^ as an act of courtesy. 
Very respectfully, yours, 

ROBT. ATKINSON, 
Treasurer of Ottawa University, 
W. R. Irwin, 

Chairman of Commission, 



Schedule No. 1. 

Appraisement of the tracts which form the section set apart upon which to erect schcol- 
bmldings in accordance with the sixth article of the Ottawa treaty of June 24, 1862,'anii 
^Ihe improvements thereon j made by Walter R, Irwin^ Lutlier R. Smithy and James A, 
WUUamson^ commissioners appointed by the Secretary of the Interior in accordance with 
the provisions of the act of Congress approved June 10, 1872, entitied '*An act for the 
relief of certain Indians in the central superintendency" 



DeacriptioD of land. 


1 


If 

< 


1 




Sabdividon. 


1 


1 


1 


KemArks. 


S.W.N.E 

N.W.S.B 

8.W.S.E 


1 
8 
S 

U 
12 
13 
12 


17 


19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 

19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 


40 
40 
40 
40 

40 
40 

40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 


130 
30 
25 
50 
50 
40 
45 
25 

50 
40 
35 
30 
25 
25 
40 
25 


#1.200 
1,200 
1,000 
2,000 
2,000 
1,600 
1.800 
1,000 

2,000 
1,600 
1,400 
1,200 
1,000 
1,000 
1,600 
1,000 


20 acres forest. 


aE.N.W 

&W. N. W 

N.E.S. W 

N.W. S. W 

8.B.aw 


? The school-bnildiiiff is omboth the 8. B. 

5 of N. VV. and & W. nTw. 1, extending 
abont 8 or 9 feet on S. E. of N. W. The 
building is appraised at $10,000. The 
nnrsorv on S. W. N. W. is anpraised at 


SwW. a w 

8.E.N.E 


♦1.000/ .i^.w isappraisea 
Forest 40 acres. 

The nursery on this tract is appraised at 
$1,000. 


X.B. S. B 


aE.8.E *..... 




N.B.N.E 

X.RN.W 

K.W.N.W 

S.W.N.B 






22,600 





The following appraisement is made of the school-building and nurseries on above 
land, (see mar^n, opposite tracts,) viz : 

8chool-buildlug $10,00' 

Nursery 1,00. 

Nursery 1,000 

T«tal amount of apptaisement and improvement, |34, 600. 

W. R. IRWIN, 
L. R. SMITH, 
J. A. WILLIAMSON, 

Commissioners, 
OTTAWA) EAX8AS, August 20, 1872. 
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SCHEDITLE No. 2. 

Appraisemeni of the lands remaining unsold of the 20^000 acres set apart for school purposes 
under the sixth article of the treaty with the Ottawa Indians' of BlanchartPs Fork and 
Boche de Bodufy of June 24, 1862, made by Walter B. Irwin, Luther B, SnUth, and James 
A, Williams^ f oommissiofiers appointed by the Secretary of the Interior^ in accordance with 
the previsions of the act of June 10, 1872, entitled " An act for the relief of certain Indians 
in the central superintendency." 



Deaoriptitni of land. 


Area. 






SabdivlsioD. 


1 


a 


1 ^ 


1 


.i8.W 


32 

33 

33 

33 

34 

34 

I 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

6 

10 

11 

11 

12 

13 

32 

34 

34 

4 

5 

15 

15 

90 

21 

81 

81 

81 

82 

28 

22 

82 

25 

25 

t 

27 
27 
87 
28 
88 
28 
28 
20 
29 

S 
29 

30 

31 

32 

32 

33 

33 

34 

34 

36 

36 

31 

31 

33 

3 

6 


15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
15 
15 
15 
16 
16 


19 80 
19 80 
19 80 
19 80 
19 1 80 
19 ' 80 
19 1 71.71 
19 , 40 
19 14178 
19 160 
19 ' 160 
19 ; 146.85 
19 j 145.55 
19 160 
19 1 146.30 
19 1 143.47 
10 ' m 


$5 00 
500 
500 
500 
500 
6 00 
6 00 
600 

6 00 
600 

7 50 
500 
600 
500 
500 

5 00 
4 50 
4 50 
600 

6 00 
600 
600 
500 
6 00 
600 
600 
500 
500 
4 00 
500 
300 
300 
4 00 
300 

3 50 
400 
400 
300 
500 
685 
635 
6 25 
625 
400 
400 

4 00 
4 00 
400 
350 
4 00 
400 
4 00 
300 
4 00 
300 
300 
4 00 
400 
4 00 
4 00 
400 

4 00 
525 
525 
300 
350 

5 00 
400 
500 

,oog 


$400 00 
400 00 


aiaE 


8. ja w 


400 00 


aj aE 


400 00 


a jaw 


400 00 


a*aE 


480 00 


W.4N.W 


430 96 


N. w.aw 


840 00 


N.W 


868 68 


aB 


960 00 


aw 


1,900 00 
731 25 


N.W 


N.E 


873 30 


aw 


800 00 


N.E 


731 00 


N.W 


717 35 


w.*aE 


360 00 


B.iaw 


19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
. 19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
80 
20 
90 
80 
80 

Digitiz 


80 
160 
160 
160 
160 

80 

80 

10 

10 

ia5i 

5.87 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 

156.38 
160 
146 
160 
136.74 
160 
188.19 
160 

109.98 
160 
160 
160 
160 

5 

edby VJ 


360 00 


N.W 


060 00 


aw 


960 00 


aE 


960 00 


aw .* 


960 00 


W.iN.E ..*. 


400 00 


w.*aE 


480 00 


N.E.N.W.aW 


60 00 


E.*W.iN.E.N.B 

N.E.N. W.N.W 


60 00 
58 55 


E.iaE.N.E.N.W 


96 35 


aE 


640 00 


aw 


800 00 


aE 


480 00 


N.E 


480 00 


aE 


640 00 


N.W 


460 00 


aw 


560 00 


N.E * 


640 00 


aB 


640 00 
480 00 


N.W 


S.W 


800 00 
1,000 00 
1,000 00 
1,000 00 
1,000 00 

640 00 


N.B ■**; ' ■ 


aE 


N.W 


aw 


aE 


aw 


640 00 
640 00 


N.W '.. 


N.E 


640 00 
640 00 


aE 


N.W 


560 00 


aw 


640 00 
640 00 


N.E 


8.E 


640 00 
480 00 
640 00 
480 00 
468 96 


N.W 


aw 


aE ^ 

N. i lote 6 and 7, N. E. fractional i 


N.iN.i 


640 00 
584 60 


Lot* 5, 6, 7, and 8 


N.iN.i.. ' ' 


640 00 


Lote 5, 6, 7, and 8 .* 


546 96 


N.iN.i.' 


640 00 
519 48 


Lota 3, 4, 5. and 6 


N.JN.*.. 


840 00 
JTH 08 


Lota 3, 4, 5, and 6 


aE 


480 00 


aw 


560 00 


aw 


800 00 


aw 


640 00 


S.iN.W.N.E.aW 


31 45 




[e 
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Schedule No. 2,— Appraisement of the lands remaining unaoldf 4'0' — Continued. 



Description of lanO. 


Area. 


II 

Si 




Sabdivision. 


1 


^1 


1 


< 


1 


N E 


9 
16 
22 
27 
28 
3 
3 
3 
4 
9 

15 
16 
20 
21 
23 
22 
23 
26 
29 
29 
29 
29 
30 
30 
30 
30 


16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 


20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 


160 
160 

80 

10 

10 

70.47 

10.30 

20 

23.15 

80 
160 

10 

16.24 

80 
160 
160 

80 
160 
160 
160 
160 

a 47 

40 

80 

25 

20 
160 
162.05 
162 
160 
159 


3 00 
5 00 
500 
5 00 
&00 
500 
5 00 
5 00 
500 
500 
6«00 

5 00 
500 
500 

6 00 
550 
5 00 
750 
5 00 
500 
5 00 
5 00 
3 00 

5 00 
500 

6 25 
' 6 25 

7 50 
6 25 
625 
625 


480 00 


N.W 


SOU 00 


W.iN.E 


400 00 


N.W.N.W.aB 


50 00 


&4N.4 N.K.S.E 


50 00 


8. W. K. E., N. i and S. E. N. W. N. E 

&W.N.E.N.W 


352 35 
50 00 


N. W. N. W. 8. E., N. B. N. W. S. E 


100 00 


All north of river in N. E. N. B . 


115 75 


B.4S.W 


' 400 00 


S.W .- 


960 00 


aRN.EN.W ; 


50 00 


N.E.N.W.N.E.,aW.N. W.N.E 

W.4X. W 


81 20 
400 o6 


aw 


960 00 


N.E 


880 00 


W.iS. W 


400 00 


N.E 


1,200 00 
800 00 


S.E 


N.E 


800 00 


N.W 


800 00 


&E.aw.&E 


42 25 


8.E.N.W 


120 00 


E.4 N.E 


400 00 


N.iS.KN.EaE.,N.iN.B.S.E 


125 00 


N.faw.s.B 


125 00 


S.W ^ 

N. W 


1,000 00 
1,200 00 
1,000 00 
1 000 00 
993 75 


s.w 


S.E Ik 

Part of N.E* ' 







* Except 1 acre in N. E. comer. 



Ottawa, Kansas, Augtut 20, 1872. 



W. B. IKWIN, 

L. R, SMITH, 

J. A. WILLIAMSON, 

OommistUmeti. 



SOHEDXH^E No. 3. 

Appraisement of the trust-lands remaining unsold^ which were sold and patented to the trustees 
of Ottawa Universitjfj made by Walter R. Irwin, Luther R, Smithy and James A. William' 
soHj commissioners appointed by the Secretary of the Interior under the provisions of the act 
of June 10, 1872, entitled *^An act for the relief of oectain Indians in the central superin- 
tendency." 



Description of land. 



Subdivision. 



£. fractional part 

K.E.i S.E.i 

N.W.i S.E.i 

N.E.1 S.E.J 

N.W.iS.El 

N. E. fractional part N. W. i , 

S. fractional k S. B.^ 

8. fractional 4 N.B.i 

N.E.i S.E.i 

N.W.i &E.i , 

8. W. fractional i S. E. ^ , 



Totel. 






Area. 



56.61 

40 

40 

40 

40 

24.50 

45 

43.81 

40 

40 

34.21 



i 



$3 00 
2 00 

2 00 

3 50 

3 50 

4 00 
4 00 
4 00 
4 00 
4 00 
3 00 



444.13 1,485 70 



I 



$169 83 
80 00 
80 00 
140 00 
140 00 
98 00 

leo 00 

175 24 
160 00 
160 00 
102 63 



Ottawa, Kansas, Augmt 20, 1872. 



W. R. IRWIN, 

L. R. SMITH, 

J. A. WILLIAMSON, 

OommiwioneTS, 

Digitized i^y — — — aA*-^ 
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Schedule No. 4. 

Schedule embracing descriptions of notes securedhy mortgages on real estate in Franklin County, 
Smithy and James A. WiUiamsony commissioners appointed by the Secretary of the Interior 
act for the relief of certain Indians in the central superintendenoyj" under instructions from 



Name of maker. 



Amoant 



Time. 



Interest when 
payable. 



Amonnt of intoreet paid. 



AODC 

^^809 
May 


a 
1 


May 


4 


May 


4 


May 


19 


May 


98 


1870 
March 
March 
March 
March 


1 
1 
1 
2 


April 


28 


April 


28 


May 


31 


June 


1 


June 


1 


June 
June 


22 
17 


June 
Nov. 


24 

1 


Nov. 
Nov. 
June 


1 

15 
8 



May 4 

Aug. 1 

1871. 
Jan. 2 



1870. 
Aug. 1 



18T2. 
June 17 



John T. Jones* 

Bdward J. Nugent . 

mTb. Shepherd .... 

Richard Jenness . . . 
V 

(RE. Jenneas 

I Herman N. Fumesa 
Cyrus Hughes 

D. Brinkerhoof 

John G.Smith 

A. 8. Blackstone 

Howard M. Bennett . 
Nelson H. Carney . . . 

E.H.Dimick.'. 

( Nelson M. Chandler. 
I Harriet T. Chandler. 
Anson Bichmond . . . 

James Smack 

Harmon Imes 

Leonard Briggs 

G«orge F. Lawrence . 

John Long 

QharlesW. Moore... 

F. C. Schellenbnrger. 

Calvin Leonard 

Leonard Briggs 

Michael H.Hombeck 

( Wm. W. Roler 
< J. L. Hawkins 
(John P. Koler., 

John Davy , 

(Wm.W. Roler. 
{ J. L. Hawkins 
( John P. Roler . 



C Geo. F. Lawrence. 
\E. G. Lawrence... 



12,000 00 

1,000 00 

200 00 

280 00 

I 480 00 
263 17 

200 00 

212 50 
135 00 
5IJ0 00 
360 00 

800 00 

^ 800 00 

680 00 

600 00 

1,200 00 

235 00 
340 00 

750 00 
750 00 

600 00 
800 00 
250 00 

1, 412 50 
S 300 00 

233 24 



Brackets Co. 



100 00 



340 00 



(about) 
1,130 00 



2 years, 
lyear.. 
5 years. 
5 years. 

5 years 
5 years 

lyear.. 

lyear.. 
1 year. . 
1 year.. 
5 years. 

1 year.. 
1 year.. 
5 years. 

5 years. 

5 years. 

1 year.. 
5 years. 

5 years. 
5 years 

5 years. 
1 year.. 
5 years. 

5 years, 
lyear.. 



4 years 



6mo*s. 



7 mo's. 



10 



10 



Annually . 



Annually . 
do... 



do 

do 

Pays 10 per cent 



10 per < 
lually. 



Annually . 

do... 

do... 

do... 



May 16, 1872, 1 year's Int.. 

May 6. 1873. 120 

May 4, 1870, 128; May 5, 

1871, 128 ; May IG, 1872, 

128. 

Interest paid to May 4, 1872. 

May 27, 1871, 130.72 ; Nov. 

25, 1871, 125.25. 
3 years' interest at 10 per 

cent., paid. 



2 years* interest paid. 

do 

do 



.do. 



• do. 
.do. 
-do. 



do 

do 

do 

do 



.do. 
do. 
.do. 

.do. 
do. 
.do. 



.do. 
.do. 



do ...^ 

do 

Semi-annually . 

Annually 



Mar. 8, 1871, $19.62 ; Feb. 

13,1872,134. 

2 years' interest paid 

1 year's interest paid May 

7,1872. 

Nov. 4. 1871, 160 

Nov. 16. 1871, 160 



2 years' interest paid . 



Semi-annually . 



li year's interest paid . . 



Annually. 



Interest paid to Jan, 17, 
1871 ; Mar. 8, 1871, $90 ; 
Feb. 13, 1872,125.^ pay- 
ing interest to Jan. 17, 
1872. Feb. 13, 1672, re- 
ceived on the principal, 
1138.65. 

Received on this note 
1931.70, leaving a bal- 
ance due on this note of 
1198.30, with interest. 



t Unsettled account 
with L. D. Coe; 
bfUai)ce due from 
him estimated at 
11.000. 

* Jones has paid no interest, but has a claim of 

t There has been a partnership arrangement with Mr. Coe in conducting the farm-nuracry, termi. 

be due from Coe. 
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KansaSf and notes not so securedy inventoHed and appraised hy Walter B. Trwinj Luther B, 
in accordance with the provisiotts of the act of Congress^ approved June 10, 1872, entitled ^*An 
Vie Commissioner of Indian Affairs j dated July 11, 1872, and also accounts. 



i 

B 



Description of land. 



Sabdi vision. 



Area. 



Name of mortgagor. 









1868. 
"Sept. 4 

1871. 
May 2 

1869. 
Haj 1 

JMay 4 

May 4 
May 19 

}May28 

1870. 
Marcli 1 
Maroh 1 
March 1 
March 9 

April S8 
April 28 
May 31 

Jane 1 
June 1 

23 

17 



Whole of section. 

N.W.,N.W 

S.W.,N.E 



?aE..N.K 

5aw.,N.w... 



W. i and & £. a E . 
Rjof aw 



I c 8^w., aw 



W.JolN.W.N.W.aE 



aw.,aw 

aiofN.E 

a»of S.E 

N.iof aE 



Jnne 
June 



a*of N.W 

N.Jof N.W 

W.iofN.W.,andLot 

Nal. 
N. 4 of S. W 



CE.*of N.W. 
) N.E.fr'l 



'1 except 30 acr's 
a W., a W 

w. J of a E 



June 24 N. ^of N.W. 

sor. 1 = a* of aw... 



Not. 1 

Nov. 15 

June 8 

May 4 



Jan. 2 



S.iof S.E.... 

N.w.,"aw!'*. 
c w. i of a w. 
iE.i of aE.. 



640.00 
40.00 
40.00 

jso.oo 

120.00 
75.19 

1 45. 00 

40.00 
80.<i0 
80.00 
80.00 

80.00 
80.00 
150.00 

80 00 

|l44. 00 

40.00 
80.00 

80.00 
80.00 

80.00 
160.00 
40.00 



Robert Atkinson, as treasurer. . 
do 



Trustees of Ottawa University . 
do 



.do. 
.do. 



.do. 



Bobert Atkinson, as treasurer 

...do 

do •. 

Mortgage to trustees ; note to Bob- 
ert Atkinson, as treasurer. 
Bobert Atkinson, as treasurer 



.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
•do. 



Trustees of Ottawa University . 
Bobert Atkinson, as treasurer. . 



.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 



E. fractional I aw... 



30 



16 



19 



3L83 



Note and mortgage, executed 
to Albert B. (TapwoU and as- 
signed to trustees by Mr. At- 
kinson, who holds power of at- 
torney. 



$1, 771 20 
813 33 
180 67 
230 53 

395 20 
234 19 

162 38 

177 27 
104 72 
418 90 
301 60 

650 88 
659 88 
556 28 

490 68 
981 35 

163 00 
290 74 

609 32 

657 77 

517 77 
688 88 
244 58 

1,153 64 
75 00 

188 92 



150 00 



1 00 



$400 against trustees, with interest as an ofllMt 

mating June 1, 1872, and Mr. Atkinson testifies that he thinks about this amount, in his Judgment, will 
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Schedule No. 4. — Embracing deaoripHons of notes secured ly mortgtiges on real 



1 


Kame of maker. 


Amoont 


Time. 


1 


Interest when 
payable. 


Amount of interest jMdd. 




aoeounU aa furnish' 
edby Robert AtHn- 
8on, treaturer, being 
accounts for sale cif 
nursery stock, 

D.B.Skeel8 


117 45 

85 35 

55 70 

23 50 

*196 35 

46 67 

133 30 

3 75 

250 

400 












J. O. Mathewson .... 

W. H. RobluBon 

L. J. WoIIb 








* 
























J.Q. White 












John C. Richmond .. 
L. D.Coe 






















8. Winter 












Jacob Wilson 

Mr. Reed 


















. 




Amount due for bal- 
ance on land trora 
Elnathan Rhoads, 
$170: Rhoads holds 
bond for deed as 
assignee of Isaac 
WilTiams. 
-est of the trustees o 
onted by the county c< 

To 










The Inter 
lots, exe 


f Ottawa 
)nunis8ion< 

tal amonnl 


Unlversi 
inot Fra 

b appraise 


ty in 93 lots in the city of Ottawa, deed to the 
mAn^- -■ - -- --- - - 













* This amount is included in notes for a larger amount, secured by mortgages on personal and real 
eft for collection in Miami County, where Hr. White resides. 
Ottawa, Kansas, August 90, 1873. 
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estate in Franklin County, KansaSy and notes not so secured, ^c. — Continued. 



1 


Deecriptioii of land. 


Area. 


Name of mortgagor. 


i 


SnbdiTiBion. 


1 


! 


e 


< 


I 














110 00 
















1 00 
















30 00 
















15 00 
















50 00 
















30 00 
















1 00 
















1 00 
















1 00 
















S 00 
















136 00 


tnwteesb 
Assigned 1 


y the town company, bu 
>y said company to the t 


bnoi 
rust 


7in-i 


^oWe 


dinUtig 


atiofn ; also a bond reUtiTe to these 


1,000 00 




14,099 88 


. 



property— tha excess belonging to other parties— the total being about $300. The papers have been 

w, K. iBwrsr, 

L. E. SMITH. 

J. A. WILLIAMSON, 

Oommittioners. . 
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Schedule No. 5. 

Appraisement of personal property in the schooUhuilding on the land set apart^ under the 
sixth article of the Ottawa treaty of June 24, 1862, /or a site for school purposes^ nuide 
hy the commissianers appointed hy the Secretary of the Interior in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the act of Congress approved June 10, 1872, entitled " An act for the relirf of 
certain Indians in the central superintendency,^* 

Appraised ralae. 

10 bedsteads and bedding.. . $50 00 

7 stoves 70 00 

32 recitation-room seats or benches 32 00 

8donble seats 16 00 

53 single seats .' 53 00 

14 chairs, (board and splint-bottoined) 7 00 

7 tables, (3 for kitchen, 4 for recitation-rooms) '. . 7 00 

3 black-boards 6 00 

1 clock, (eight-day) - 5 00 

1 piano, (Cbickering) 200 00 

Total amount appraisement 446 00 

Ottawa, Kansas, August 20, 1872. 

W. R. IRWIN, 

L. R. SMITH, 

J. A. WILLIAMSON, 

Conuniasioners. 



Schedule No. 6. 

Schedule emhracing descriptions of residue of Ottawa Indian trust^lands in Kansas, patented 
to the trustees of Ottawa Universityj May 12, 1871. 



DescripUoD of land. 



Subdivision. 



Sec Town. Bange. 



Area. 



Acres. 



1^ 



E. fractional part 

N.E.ft-'Uof W.fr'l* 

N.W.fr'UofW.fr'U 

8.E.iof W. fr'li 

S-WiofW.ft-'li 

a E. i of E. fr'l i 

S.W.iofE.fr'U 

N. E.fir'U of E. fr'li 

S.W.iofS.Wi 

N.E.iofS.E.i 

S.E.iofS.E.i 

S.W.iofS.E.i 

N.W.iofS.E.i 

K.E.iofS.E.i 

N.W.iofS.E.i 

N.E.}ofS.W.i 

S.E.iofS.W.i 

N.E.iofN.W.i 

S E.iofN.W.i 

aW.iofN.W.i 

N.W.iofN.W.i 

K.E.iof N.E.i 

S.E.iofN.E.t 

S.W.iofN.E.i 

N.W.iofN.E.i 

N.E.iofS.W.i 

S.E.JofS.W.i 

s.w.iof aw.i 

N.W.iof S.W.i 

N.E.iofS.E.i 

aE.iofS.E.i 

N.E.iof N.E.i 

S.E.iofN.E.i 

S.W.iofN.E.i 

N.W.iofN.Ri 

N. E. fraoUonnl i of N. W. i . . 
aE-fr'liofN.W.i 



56.61 

51.03 

50.48 

40 

40 

40 

40 

.^.33 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

32.80 

40 

40 

32.60 

3iJ.37 

40 

40 

32.19 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

31.24 

40 

40 

30.76 

32.20 

42.20 



II 50 
1 50 
1 50 
1 50 
1 50 
1 75 
1 75 
1 75 
1 25 
1 25 
1 25 
1 25 
1 25 
1 25 
1 25 
1 50 
1 50 
1 50 
1 50 
1 50 

1 50 

2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 50 
250 
2 50 
2 50 
200 
2 00 
2 00 
200 
900 
200 
I 50 
1 50 



T.I12, 000 00 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T, 
T. 
• T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 



B. S40 00 
R 

V. 2, 781 00 
V. 
V. . 
V. 
V. 
V. 
V. 
V. 

C. 1, OOQ 00 

C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
V. 
V. 
V. 
V. 
V. 
V. 



Robert Atldnson. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 



L S. Eallooh. 

Da 
Bobert Atkinson. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Da 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 
L S. Kalloch. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 
Robert Atkinson. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 
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Schedule No. G.—Emfn-acing Oescriptions of Ottawa Indian trust-lands, ^c— Continued. 



Description of land. 



Sabdi vision. 



ItKiof N.E.J 

S.E.jofK.E,i 

&W.iofN.E.i 

K. W.iofN.E.i 

N. K. fr'l i of S. W. i 

aE.fr'UofS.W.i 

N.Kfr'UofN.W.i .... 

aEfr'liof N.W.i 

N.E.iofN.W.i 

SLEiofX.W.i 

StW.iofN.W.i 

X.W.iofN.W.i 

X.E-iofN.E. i 

aE.iofN.E.i 

aW.iofN.E.i 

X- W.iofN.E.i 

X.E.lofaE.i 

X.W.iofS.E.i 

X. E. J of S. W. ^ 

X.W.iof&W.i 

X.E.iof N.E.i 

8.E.iofN.E.i 

S.W.iofX.E,i 

X.W.iofX.E.i 

X.E.iofN.W.i 

aE.iofN.W.* 

aW.iof N.W.i 

X.W.iofX.W.i 

aw.iofs.E.i 

N.W.iofS.E.i ^ 

X.KiofN. W.i 

S.E.iofN.W.i 

ivW.iofN.W.i 

X.W.iofX.W.J 

X.E-iofS.W.i 

X.W.iofaW.i 

X.Riof N.W.i 

X.W.iofX.W.i 

x.w.iofaw.i 

X.E.iofaE.i 

X.W.iof&E.i 

N.B.fr'liofN.W.i 

S.E.frUofX.W.i 

aKfr'liofaW.i 

X.E-fr-liofN.W.i 

S.W.JofN.E.i 

X.W.JofX.E-i 

X.E.Jof N.E.i 

X.E.frliofN.W.i .... 

aE-frTiof X.W.i 

X. E. fr'U of S. W. J 

&E.frUofS.W.i 

X.E.frliofX.W.i.... 

&E. fr'UofX.W.i 

X.E.fr'liof&W.l 

&E.frliofS.W.i 

aw.iof N.Wi" 

N.W.iof N.W.i 

aE.iofS W.i 

N.E.iofS.E.i 

aE.iofS.E.i 

E.fr'UofaW.i 

E. ft-l i of X. W. i 

Lot4of N.W.i 

aE.fr'lJofX.W.i 

aw.friiofx.w.i..-. 

a W. fr'. i of N. E. i 

aE.fr'UofN.Wi 

X. fr'U of N. E. i 

afr'IiofX.E.i 

X.frl4ofaE.i 

afrliofaE.i 

aw.iofx.E-i 

X.W.iofXE. i 

aw.iofaE-i 

x.w.iofaB.* 

X.E.iofaE.i 

K.W.tofaE.i 



Sec. 



Town. 



16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

15 

15 

15 

15 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 ! 

16 i 

16 I 

16 ' 



Bange. 



Area. 



Acres. 



40 

40 

40 

40 

3d. 16 

37.03 

40.43 

39.30 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

35.99 

35.04 

29.11 

32.17 

40 

40 

40 

2ai5 

27.16 

26.36 

25.47 

24.50 

23.45 

22.41 

21.36 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

19.54 

17.89 

30.20 

27.10 

26.89 

34.65 

33.99 

34.62 

43.81 

44.41 

45 

40 

33.06 

40 

40 

40 

40 



V: 



<3' 



$1 75 
1 75 
1 75 
1 75 
1 75 
1 75 
1 75 

1 75 
225 

2 25 
2 25 

2 25 
1 25 
1 25 
1 25 
1 25 
1 25 
1 25 
1 25 
1 25 
1 25 
1 25 
1 25 
1 25 
1 25 
1 25 
1 25 
1 25 
1 50 
1 50 
1 25 
1 25 
1 25 
1 25 
1 75 
1 75 
1 25 
1 25 
1 75 
1 75 
1 75 
1 75 
1 75 

3 00 
3 00 
1 75 
1 75 
1 75 
1 50 

1 50 
200 
200 

2 25 
225 
225 
2 25 
1 50 

1 50 

2 25 
225 
2 25 
300 
200 
2 25 
2 25 
225 
225 
2 25 
2 25 
2 25 
225 
2 25 
235 
225 
225 
225 
225 
225 



a 1, 200 00 

a 
a 

a 

J. 526 33 
J. 

a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 

T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 

450 00 
D. 
T. 
T. 
1,080 00 



D. 



W. 



617 15 
P. 

208 00 
264 94 
500 00 
E. 
E 

400 00 
W. 
T. 
T. 



F. 



T. 

T. 

T. 

200 00 

F. 

T. 

160 00 

160 00 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 



G. 



T. 
T. 

680 00 
X 
200 00 



C. C. Hntchinson. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Robert Atkinson. 

Do. 
C. C. Hutchinson. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Da 

Do. 
Bobert Atkinson. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 
L a Ealloch. 

Do. 
Robert Atkinson. 

Do. 

Do. 



Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 
I. S. Kalloch. 

Do. 

Do. 
Bobert Atkinson. 

Do. 

Da 

Da 

Bobert Atkinson. 

Do. 

Do. 
L a Kalloch. 

Do. 
Bobert Atkinson. 
L a Kalloch. 
Bobert Atkinson. . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
LaKaUoch. 
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Schedule No. 6. — Embracing descriptions of Ottawa Indian trust landSy ^c— Continned. 



Description of land. 


Area. 


fp8 






Subdivision. 


Sec. 


Town.p 


Eange. 


Acres. 




N.fr'HofS.E.i 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
16 
16 
16 
16 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
SS 
22 
32 
S3 
33 
33 

1 

5 
9 
9 
9 
9 
10 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
IS 
15 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
19 
88 
83 
S3 
83 
26 
86 
96 
27 
97 
89 
31 
31 
31 
31 

33 

i 

33 
33 
33 
33 
34 


16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 


80 
30 
80 
30 
80 
80 
80 
30 
30 
30 
80 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
80 
30 
80 
80 
SO 
80 
80 
30 
30 
80 
80 
30 
80 
30 
30 
30 
80 
30 
30 
80 
80 
SO 
80 
SO 
30 
80 
30 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
30 
80 
80 
30 
30 
80 
80 
30 
30 
SO 
80 
80 
SO 
80 
SO 
80 
80 
80 
90 
90 
80 
90 
80 
80 
90 
80 
90 
90 
90 


47.06 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
•40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 

49.80 
43.84 
35.57 
3a31 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 

34.15 
34.31 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 

40.35 
40 

44.55 
40 
40 

46.85 
40 
40 

39.89 
48.83 
40 
40 


#3 35 
295 
335 
385 
835 
335 
335 
385 
885 
3 85 
835 
385 
395 
825 
385 
1 75 
1 75 
300 
300 
800 
300 
885 
395 
300 
300 
800 
1 85 
1 75 
1 75 
1 »5 
1 75 
1 50 
1 SO 
1 50 
185 
1 35 
1 85 
1 85 
1 50 
1 50 
f 50 
1 50 
1 85 
185 
1 85 
195 
1 75 
1 75 
1 75 
1 75 
1 75 
1 75 
995 
1 95 
1 35 
300 
900 
1 50 
1 50 
1 50 
1 75 
1 50 
1 35 
900 
800 
900 
900 
1 50 
995 
995 
935 
995 
1 SO 
1 SO 
. 1 SO 
1 SO 
1 50 
1 SO 


K. 348 00 
K 

160 00 
360 00 

Q. 680 00 

Q. 


Robert Atkinson. 


N.E.iof S. W.i 


Do. 


&W.iofS.W.> 

N. W. i of S. W. i 


LS.Kalloch. 
Robert Atkinson. 


aW.iofN.W.i 

N.W.JofN.W.i 

N. E. i of S. E. i 


Do. 
Do. 


S.E.iof S.E.i 


U. 1,000 00 

u. 


Do. 


S. W. iof S.E. * 


Do. 


N.W.iofS.E.i 

&E.JofN.E.i 

S.W.iofN.E.J 

N.E.iofS.E.i 

S.E.iofS.E.i 

S.E.iof N.W.i 




L. 1, 000 00 

L. 

L. 

L. 

L. 

L. 

L. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

405 00 
Q. 50000 

M. MOOO 
N. 960 00 

N. 

A. 500 00 

A. 

A. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 
T. 480 00 

360 00 

Y. 

Y. 
H. 130 00 

H. 

H. 

H. 

z/ieobo' 
z. 
z. 
z. 

160 00 
400 00 
R 340 00 
T. 
A. 
A. 
T. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


& W.i of N.W.J 


Do. 


N.W.iof N.W.i 

E.fr'liofN.E.i 

E.fr'liofS.E.i 

a W. i of S. E. f r'l i 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


N. W. i of 8. E. fr'l i 


Do. 


N.B-iolS.W.i 

aE.iofS. W.i 


Do. 
Do. 


S.W.iofS.W.i 

&E.iofS.E.i 

S.W. iofS.E.i 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


S.EiofN.Ki 


Do. 


S. E.iof 8. E.i 


Do, 


8.W.iofS.E.i 

N.W.iofS.E.i 


Do. 
Do. 


& W.i of N.W.i 


Do. 


N.E.iofS.E.i 

S.E.iofaE.i 


LaXaUoch. 
Do. 


N.W.iof 8. E.i 

N.KiofN.W.i 

aE.iof N.W.i 


Do. 
Bobert Atkinson 
Do. 


S-W.iofN.W.i 

N.W.iofN.W.i 

aW.iofN.E.i 

N.W.iofN.E.i 


Do. 

Do. 

LaXalloch. 

Do. 


S. W. iof 8. E. i 


Do. 


N.W.iof S.E.i 


Do. 


N.E.iof N.W.i 

S.KiofN.W.i 

aW.iofN.W.i 

N.W.iofN.W.i 

&E.iofN.E.i 

N.E.iofS.E.i 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


&E.iofS.E.i 


Do. 


aW.iofS.E.i 


Do. 


N.W.iof&E.i 


Do. 


&E.iofN.W.i 

aW.iof N. E.i 


Robert Atkinstm. 
Do. 


S.W 4ofS.E i 


Do. 


N.W.iof 8. Ri 


Do. 


S.W.iof N.W.i 

N.W.iofN.W.i 

N W fi-'l i of 8. E. i 


LaEaUoch. 

• Do. 
Robert Atkinson. 


a W frT 4 of 8 E. i 




S.E. iof 8. W. i 


400 00 
R. 
T. 
T. 
& 50000 

Sl 
L 530 00 

L 

± 38000 

0. 433 75 

F 

F 

500 00 

T 

T 

T 



F 

T 


Do. 


NW*ofNE.i 


Do. 


aE.iofS.E.i 

N W.iofS.E.i 


Do. 
Do. 


N.E.iof N.E.i 


Do. 


N.W.iofN.E.i 

N.E-iofN.W.i 

N.W. fr'l iof N.W.i 

N.E.iofN.E.i 

a fr'l i of N. E. i 

N.E.iofN.W.i 

N.W.iofN.W.i 

a iV'l * ot N. W. i 

N.Kiof N.E.i 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


N.W.iofN.E.i 

afr1*ofN.E.i 


Do. 
Do. 


aftrliofN.W.i 

N.W.iofN.W.i 

N.E-iofN.Ei 


Da 
Da 
Da 
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Schedule No. 6. — Embracing descriptions of Ottawa Indian trust lands, ^o. — Contioued. 



Deecription of land. 






Area. 


Appraised 
val neper 
acre. 


T 
T 
T 
T 
T 
T 






Subdivision. 


Sec. 


Town. 

17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 


Range. 


Acres. 




N. W.4ofN.E.J 


34 
34 
35 
35 
35 
35 


20 
SO 
SO 
90 
20 
20 


40 

32.78 

45.51 

40 

40 

2&90 


11 50 
150 
1 50 
1 50 
1 50 
1 50 


Do. 

Da 

• Do. 

Do. 

Da , 
Da 




afr'UofIf.E.4 

W. ft-'ll ofN.E.i 




N.E.iofN.W.i 

N.W.JofN.W.i 

afrliofN.W.i 




Total number of acres. . 


7,691.83 















Total consideration fh>m records in deeds execated for tracts of above laud by Kobert Atkinson, 
$^7,964.17 ; I. S. KalJoch, 14,850 ; C. C. Hatchiusou, «1,200. 



Schedule No. 7. 

Schedule made up from the records of Franklin County, Kansas, containing the description 
of the school-lands, of the 20,0()0 acres set apart under the sixth article of the Ottawa treaty, 
of June 24, 186*2, which have been sold and the consideration received thertfor, as shown on 
said records, {except the 5,000 acres.) 



Grantees. 



Description of land. 



Daniel F. Smith 

Solomon Shoaf 

Willis Redenbaagh 

Francis M. Redenbaagh 

Natliaiiiel P. Sample 

Solomon Shoaf &. W m. Lewis 

Martin Clark 

Idartin Clark 

William W. Nelson 

H«-rboH F. Sheldon 

Katbaniel P. Sample 

Martin and Charles Clark 



William D. Walsh 

Peter P.Elder 

William Mix 

James T. Hanskins 

Joeeph Carpcuter 

T> vi Huod 

J. S. Kallo^^ii & R.b.Lathrop 

Herbert F. Sheldon 

William Donnell 

Jno. M. <^urry and Joh. H. 

Powell 

Edward M Morris 

Seth Taylor 

FrancU D. Keith 

J. L. and A. Keith 



Subdivision. 



W.J, SEi 

S.B.8. W.N.E 

E.i, S.W.a W.N.E 
W.i, aW.SW.N. B.. 
W.*,N.E.S.W.i,N.E 

N.E.S. W.N. E 

S. W.N. W.N. E 

N.W,S. W.N.E 

N-i, Ni. N.W.N.E... 
S.4, N.*, N.W.N. E... 
S.k4. N.W.N.E... 
E.i, N. EJexcept 10 
atTes in N. E. corner 

N.EN.RN.E 

S. 4, N.E.S W 

S.i,N. W.S.W 

N. 'A^.N.W.S. W 

N.W.N E.aw 

N. E. N. E. S. \<^ 

S.E.N. W 

N.E.N. W 

S. \V. N. W. N. E. i 



Sec. Town. Range. 



16 



. We Bt halt 

6 16 



12 



.N.iS. W. i 
34 16 



34 

34 
65 



19 



N. E. i. 

19 



19 

34 — ox 
19 

19 
19 
19 



J. L.and \. Keith 

Edward Smith 

P. G. R«no 

Bam'l T.and Kathalo Kelsev 
Sara'l T. and Kathalo Kelsey 
.Tames T. Hanskins 



Basilla Campbell .. 
Hcrliert K. Sheldon . 
Herbei^ F.Sheldon. 



James Davis . . . 
James Davis... 
Orlando Davis . 
H.F. Sheldon .. 



13 1 A 



N. W. N. W. N. E. i . . . . 
S. K. X.W.N. K.^ ... 
W. i, W. i, N. E. N. E. i 
W. J. E. i, N. E. N. E. i 
C N. E. N. W. N E. and 
\ E.4, E.*,N.E.N.E..i 

N. W. N.W 

E. i. N. W. N. W 

W. *, N. W. N. W 

N.W.N.E I 

N.B.N. W i 

S.^and N.W. N- W. , 

W.*, K W.N. W. !".!!! 

E.*. N.W. N.W 

W. i and N. E. i, N. E. 

N.W 

W.», 8. E. N.E. N.W 
N. E. i N. W. i N. E. i 

S. W. N. \V. N. E 

N. W. and S. E. N. W. 
N.E. 



60 
10 
40 
40 



I N. i N". E. i' 34 — px cept 30 
(34 10 19 oO 



Acres. | 



Considera- 
tion. 



I f iMK) 00 



1. 310 GO 



80 
cept 20 



34 I 

33! 

3' 

4 I 
4 , 



16 
16 
17 
17 

n 

17 

n 

17 
17 

1' 



20 

40 

41.55 

41.75 
41.85 

31.44 
21.10 
21. 13 

31. 62 
5.27 



620 00 



50 VO 
890 00 



250 00 



307 70 

240 00 
849 25 

300 00 
189 90 



105 00 



105 00 



C. 



C. 
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Schedule No. 7. — Schedule made up from the records of Franklin Countifj^^ — Continued. 



Granteea. 



Charles H. Taylor.. 
Henry Donahue.... 



8aml K. and F. £. Kennedy 

8am1 T. and KathaloEelaay 
Saml T. and KathUo Kelaay 

Calvin Leonard 

Oliver P. Rand 

Jaiuee and Geo. W. Cree. 
John D. bntton 



G.L. Leonard 

William Haokett 

Geo. L. Leonanl 

William D.Walah 

Albert C. Sbirm 

Geo. L. Leonard 

Hoeea IdcG uire 

M.aMonday 

William Wright 

Geo. L. Leonaid 

Bnrrell Ellis 

ElishaDrew 

Enoch 8eavey 

Wm. H. and Jaa. R. Bnllari 

Ell T.Stark 

Burrell Ellis 

Mary E. Starr 

Mary E. Starr 

Geo. W. Squires 

John P. Brown 

William B.Thayer 

Riifua D.Thayer 

William I. Kiudade 

Jane A. Hawkins 

William W.Jones 

Jane Hawkins 

Derrick Briukerhoof 

Joseph Drew 

Jane A. liawkins 

Isaac Williams 

David E. Grimes 

Solomon TliompHon •. . 

Nathanit'l Hawkins 

James Wickersham 

Andrew J. Satton 

Blbridice Johnson 

Isaac Williams 

Hiram N<»hs 

Bepj. K. Hutchinson 

William Bonnett 

William Bennett 

William Bamett 

Ferdinand Erdnian 

William Erdman 

William Bamett 

Clark Wilson 

Mitchell H. Hombeck 



Mitchell H. Hombeok . 

Horace K. Hall 

Horace K. Hall 

A. S. Blackstone 

John He<lKes 

Howard M. Bamett . . . 
Michael H. Hombeok . 

Herman Jones 

Hiram BIoikI 

Charles W. Moore 

James Sroackir 

l<felaon H. Carney 

Fred.C. SlielUuibarger 

John Kisuer 

John KDailey 

John Kisner 

C.C.Ei*tes 

G. A.Sevmonr , 

Charles "Welgant 



Description of land. 



Are*. 



Subdivisions 



N.RN.E.i 

E. fr'l J S. W. i K. of 

river. 
E.fr'U N. W. i N.of 

river. 

N.E.i 

S.E.i 

aE.i 

S.W.aE 

KJN.W.aE 

W.*N.W.S.B 

N.iN.E.N.W.&W.. 
W. k N. W. N. W. & W 
S.E.N.E.S.W 

W.i8.W. N.E.aw.. 

a*N. w.s. w 

E.ia w.N.E.aw .. 

E. * N. W. N. w. a w 

N.*N.W.N.E.aW.. 

aiN. E.N.w.aw.. 

N.E.N.E.aW 

N.E.N.W.aB I 

a*N w.aE.i....{ 
aw.N.w.a w 

N.KN.W.a w 

N.iN.E.aW 

N. w.tN.w.i aw.i 

aE.N.E.aw 

aw.N.E.aw 

s.E.N.w.aw 

aE.N.E.N.W.4 

N.R.N.E.N.W 

aW.N.E.N.W 

aW.N.E.N.W 

N.E.N.W.aE 

N. E.N. W.S.E 

aw. N.w.aE 

E.*N.W.N.W.aE.. 
W. k N. W. N. w. a B 

aE.N.E.aE i 

S.W.N.E.aE 

aw.N.w 

N.w.aE. N.E.i.... 

aw.aE.N.E 

aE.aw.N.E 

N.E.a W.N.E 

aw.aw.N.E 

N.W.a W.N.E 

E.AaE.N. E 

N.E N.K.N. W 

N.E.8.E N. W 

N. W.N.E. N.W 

aE.N.W 

S. W.N. W.N.E*. 

a w. N. w. a E. i . . . 

aE.N. W.R.B 

aE. N.E. N.W 

aiaw.iN.E.N.E.. 

Ilia, a of rivurN.E. 

N.E. 

w.iaw 

N.W. N.E. N.W 

aW.N.KN.W... 
N.E.N.E.N.W ... 
a W. fr'l i N. E. i . . 
aE.N. W.N.E ... 
N.W.N. W.N.E... 

TL\ N.W.i 

E.|N.Ei 

a*a wi 

N.iaw 

N.*aEi 

a*aE 

aw.fil.i N.E .... 

N.E., aw.. a E... 
N.*, S.W.. aE ... 
N. W.. aw., S.E . 
Kl.N.W.aE 

aw., aw., s.E... 



aw. 

27 



Sec I Town. > Range. Acres. 



16 
16 
33 

( We 

S 5 



17 
17 

17 

17 
17 
15 

St iaE. 

16 



N.*aw.i 

^6 16 



iaE.i 

16 



27 



aw.i. 

16 



►8.30 

» 38 

34 



B.i N. 
16 

16 

W.i a 
16 

aN. E. 
16 
16 



8.* 
33 



33 

Ie.* 

3 

3 
4 
9 



W. 
23 



- 90 



except 
90 



except 
90 



90 



W.iex 
90 



E.k. 



N.E. I 
16 



16 

N.W.i 
17 

17 
17 
17 

17 

17 



11 


17 


11 


17 


w. 


fr'UN. 


n 


17 


14 


17 


16 


17 


17 


17 


17 


17 


le 


17 


18 


17 


93 


17 



fraction 
17 



43.30 
8 



93.95 



160 
160 
160 



5 acres. 
77.94 



10 a. 
30 



cept 10 a. 
30 

10 



90 

aB.ie 
SO 
90 



xcept 10 
40 



except '90 a. 
20 00 



93 



except 10 a. 



E.k. 



iliaB. 
90 



90 

a. 
70 

10.16 

90 

10 

16.50 

60 

90 
10 

4e.79 

80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
33.07 



i.,^^t 



Considers- 
tioo. 



I3S0OO 

50 00 

•5 80 



1,000 00 
480 00 

560 78 

140 00 
500 00 

150 00 



575 00 



190 00 



385 00 



330 00 



100 00 



99 00 

1, 413 50 

150 00 



450 84 

1.900 00 
480 00 
1,2H0 O-i 
1.900 00 
1.900 00 
1,160 00 
165 35 



10 a. 



445 01 



Digiti 
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Schedule No. 7. — Schedule made up from the records of Franklin County, ^c — CoQtinuecl, 



Grantees. 




Area. 


Considera- 
ation. 




Sobdivislons. 


Sec. 


Town. 


Range. 


Acres. 

40 
80 
40 
20 
90 
40 
40 
5 

10 
90 
40 




Jesse W. Morrow 


S.W..N.W 


96 
96 
27 
97 
27 
28 
29 
29 
99 
99 
39 




90 

20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
96 
90 
90 


1330 00 
400 00 
900 00 
100 00 

400 00 

30 00 

80 00 
980 00 




Andrew McNntt 


N.i,8. W 




Oeonre W. Shftde 


N.E., S.E 




George W. Heed 

Solomon ThompAon 

Solomnn Thompvon 


E.i, N.W., 8.W 

W.4,N.W.,a W 

S.W., 8. W 


■p, 


S.E.,8. B 


F 


8.4.S.E., N.E..S.E... 
S.W.. N. B..&E 

a.i,s.w.LaE 

N.W.,N.B 




J. M.&E. A. Richards 

Goorse W. Gatzdafoer , 

V.2J.JLe«ter 










3.039.94 


92,685 13 





KoTB.— Opposite several tracts In the above Hat is marked, in pencil, " No consideration," becanse 
the consideration of sale by the trustees conld not be ascertainea. the conveyance fttnn them not ap- 
pearing of record on the county records. These tracts are reported as sold on the lists furuished by 
Robert Atkinson. 



L 

Report ofjhe proceedings of a peace commission sent to the Kiowas 
and other Indian tribes of the plains^ under authority of the general 
council of the Indian Territory^ forwarded to the Office of Indian Af- 
fairs by Superintendent Hoa^^ of the central superintendencyy under 
date of September 10, 1872. 

Fort Gibson, Indian Territoht, 

August ^,l&72. 

Sir : In behalf of tbe Indian .peace oommiasion, I would very respectfully Bubmit 
for yonr informatitm, tbe folio winir report: 

In pursuance of tbe resolution of tbe general council of tbe Indian Territory, pro- 
Tiding for a peace cominisHion to tbe Kiowas and other Indian tribes of the plains, 
adopted June last, (1B72,) tbe following members of the couimissiou, t«) wit: Captain 
James Vann, Eli Smith, Daniel H. Ross, (Cherokees;) Colonel Chilly Mcintosh, Micoo 
Hntky, (Mnsco^ees;) Colonel John Jumper, Fusbut^y Har^o, (Semiuoles;) Captain 
Black Beaver, Tosbowa, Warloupe, (affiliated bands of tbe Wichita agency,) met at the 
Wichita agency on the morning of July S2, 1372. 

Having paid tbt^ir respects to Acting Agent William Howard, (Agent Richards being 
absent,) iind others, they proceeded at once to the council-ground, near Old Fort Cobb, 
ten miles west of the agency. Tosbowa, principal chief of the Pennytethker Baud Co- 
manches, promptly communicated the intellij^ence to various encampments in tbe vi- 
cinity, which responded by sending in a considerable party of their leading men tbe 
same evening, and tUrough whom information waM received that a party ot Plain In- 
diana would be in on the next day. Accordingly, about noon of the 23d, quite a 
large party of Comanches and Apaches, representing six different bands, arrived, 
headed by the distinguisbeil Apache chief Paso, (Dollar.) 

The 24th was devoted chiefly to preliminary arrangements, the preparation of the 
oonncil-groniids, &c. Captain Black Beaver was chosen temporary. Colonel Chilly 
Mcintosh permanent, chairman, and Daniel H. Ross secretary. 

David Hodge, of the Missgie delegation, having failed to attend, as also tbe two 
Choctaw delegates, it was deemed advisable to substitute tbe name of Micco Sparbolo 
in the'place of Mr. Hodge, and to admit George Washington and Tiner (Caildoes) to a 
voice in the deliberations of the* commissioners, they having been requested by the 
honorable superintendent to co-operate, and having attended with the l>elief that they 
had been regularly appointed. Thomas Chmd, CablKxm, Charley Arlncher, Jose|)h 
Kutsie, and TarlepelarnarHo were announced and enrolled as interpreters 
' In the mean time Mi*. Cyrus Bede, chief clerk to Superintendent Hoag, Agent Lau- 
rie Tatnin, Mr. Hoag, and United States Interpreters McCusker and Jones, and Ag»*iit 
Miles, of the Cheyenne agency, arrived. 

Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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Thas organized, the comDiissioners entered cheerfully and hopefully upon the dis- 
charge of their responsible yet pleasant duties, to wit, the strengthening of the bonds 
of peace between the confederated tribes of the Indian Territory and their wild 
brothers of the plains, and the establishment permanently of peace among all Indians^ 
and between them and the people of the United States. 

Id the afternoon of the 24th, Asahabi Asatoet, Piyon, Horseback, Kitsquiss, ComaDcbe 
chiefs, Paso, Apache chief, and many braves listened to fraternal greetings from the 
commission. These chiefs all expressed great interest in the council, and declared 
emphatically that the Kiowas, Quahada Comanches, and others would have attended 
promptly on the 22d, but for the movement of United States troops along the banks of 
Red River, and in the direction of their camps; that thev were en routt for the ooan- 
cil when intelligence of these troops reached them, and tearing their object might be 
to get in their rear and entrap them. Lone Wolf and his wounded son bad ordered a 
retrograde move; that Lone Wolf had requested that this information should be com- 
municated to the commission, that he and his people meant no slight to their brothers 
from the timber, had confidence in them, wished to see theif faces and take them by 
the hand, but did not dare to venture in until they knew more; that if he did not 
report in person by the evening of the fourth day of the council, his brothers need 
not wait for him. The prime object of the council being the reconciliation of the 
Kiowas, the commission, deeply impressed with the intelligence received, determined 
to make another effort to get them in, provided that they were not too far away. 
With this view Captain Black Beaver and Daniel H. Ross were instructed to wait 
npon and confer with the agents of the United States Government now on the ground. 
Mr. Bede, in behalf of the honorable superintendent, most heartily approved of the 
measure, and urged its prompt execution. This interview fully contirmed the commis- 
sion in their dcciiion. Paso, the Apache chief, was interviewed, and agreed to make 
the effort to bring them in. Safe-conduct was given him for self and party, signed by 
the commission and strongly indorsed by Agent Tatum. Thus equipped, this worthy 
chief, of delicate frame but strong resolution, set out on the morning of the 26th, 
pledging himself to make an authentic report in seven days. In the afternoon of the 
same day a large party of Arapahoes and Cheyennes arrived with their leading chiefii, 
Little Raven, Big Mouth, and Spotted Wolf, of the former, and Little Robe, White 
Shield, and Little Black Kettle, of the latter. These chiefs were formally received, 
according to the customs of our nucestors; after which, Captain Vann, Micco Hutky, 
Captain Beaver, and Colonel Mcintosh addressed them, welcoming them to seats with 
their many friends present around the "peace-fire," first kindled among the Cherokees 
by our ancestors upon the Atlantic slope and kept burning to the present day; con- 
gratulating them upon thei% strict observance of their treaty obligations to the Great 
Father in Washington, and encouraging them to unite with us to rescue the Kiowas 
from their present troubles with the whites, by putting them fairly and squarely upon 
the Great White Road, which leads through aU the timbered tribes, extending to the 
red, white, and black men alike, everywhere. 

Little Robe replied in behalf of his people and neighbors, the Arapahoes, saying : 
That he had tried war, and was satistiea with it; that peace was sweet; he loved it, 
ind hoped to enjoy it in future; that he had taken both his red brothers and Washing- 
ton (the President) by the wrist, and did not intend to relax his grasp ; that the 
Kiowas were his kindred by intermarriage; they were near and dear to him ; he hoped 
they would come in; that their troubles would be settled; then we would aU rejoioe 
together. 

Having remained five days with us, the Cheyennes departed for their camps. Cap- 
tains Beaver and Ross had several protracted private interviews with them, and we 
take great pleasure in recording our lielief that they have been true to their pledges to 
the Federal Government and will so continue. The Arrapahoes remained and co-oper- 
ated with the comminsion to the adjournment of the council. 

July 31 a small party of Kiowas and Apaches arrived, led by Fast Bear and Son of 
the Sun, (chiefs.) They were welcomed by the chairman. Colonel Mcintosh. 



depart u 

raider, _ „. , 

head chief of the Nocone Comanches, Paso, the messenger, and many braves of the 

Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache tribes. They all complained of fatigue, and after a 

short friendly interview, informed the commission that to-morrow they would be 

ready to hear and to talk, and they retired tu their camps. 

August 2 was devoted chiefly to the formal reception of the Kiowas, and others 
newly arrived, Captain James Yaun, Colonel Chilly JVIcIn tosh, and others delivering 
the peace-talk. 

August 3 the council-ground contained beneath the wide-spreading branches of the 
great oak the following representative personages : In the ccLter the Indian peace 
commission ; Mr. Cyrus Bede, chief clerk of superintendent ; Mr. Fred. Lockley, cor- 
respondent of the New York World ; Interpreters Cabboou, McCasker, and others. 



iOogle 
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Forming the rinj^: Lone Wolf, Kicking Bird, Son of the San, Woman's Heart, Fast 
Bear, Hossin^, Kiowa chiefs ; White Horse, the raider, and Little Raven, Bifi^ Mouth, 
and Spotted Wolf, Arapahoe chiefs ; Paso and Shaking, Apache chiefs ; Asahahi, Asa- 
toet, Straight Feather, chiefs of the Penny tethker hand of "Comanehes; White Wolf, 
and Horse Back, of the Nocone band ; Ten Bear and Iron Mountain, of the Tar-par-reka 
band ; Kitsquip and Tah-henah-nah-quah, of the Weynne band ; Red Hood and Little 
Captain, of the Dawaena band; Esadewa, of the Wichitas; Carnooste, of the Cad- 
does; Buffalo Good, Waco, Dave, Towacoine, Carwarrahnskit, Keechi, with many 
otbor chiefs of less note, and a large number of braves. Up to this date all the tribes 
in attendance had pledged themselves to perpetual peace among each other and with 
the people of the United States. The Kiowas were upon the war-path ; they held 
white captives as prisoners of war ; could we induce them to halt and retrace their 
steps ? An interview was held with Mr. C. Bede, representing the United States Gov- 
ernment, and the full extent of his authority ascertained ; thereupon the following 
terms were agreed upon as a basis of settlement, namely : The Kiowas to surreiider 
all white captives, unconditionally; cease from war; appoint a delegation to go to 
Washington; return to their agency, and remain under the care of their agent nutil the 
return of their delegation. The release of Satan ta and Big Tree, imprisoned in Texas, 
to be left for settlement in Washington. Captain James Vann and Colonel John 
Jumper were empowered to speak for the commission, urging upon them (the Kiowas) 
the acceptance or these conditions. Lone Wolf, for the Kiowas, replied that he was 
ready to do even more than asked to do, on condition that Satanta was first released ; 
that they had twice been promised this much, bat deceived. Colonel Mcintosh and 
Captain Beaver tried to overcome this difficulty, and we believe had succeeded but for 
the folly or ignorance of one of our own men, Wah-loope, who took ground with Lone 
Wolf, neutralizing partly the labors of the commission. It is due to this brother to 
put upon- record the fact that he greatly regretted his indiscreet speech before the 
next day, and did everything in his power to rectify the wrong done. Council had, 
however, adjourned at dark of August 4. Colonel Jumper, Fashutsey, Hargo, Semi- 
noles ; Micco Hutky and Micco Yarhols, Muscogees, had left for home, delegating their 
authority, however, to the remaining commissioners to settle any question that might 
arise. 

On the morning of the 5th, the Kiowa chiefs called upon the commission, in private 
conference, at the Wichita aj^eucy, frankly admitted that they wanted to settle their 
difficulties with the whites, but were confused and did not know what to do. We in- 
formed them that we could now act only in an advising capacity ; that the representa- 
tive of the United States Government was yet present, and was one of their best 
friends; that if they wanted peace, they could only secure it in one way, by the prompt 
surrender of the captives, &c. Kicking Bird replied that his head anil heart both ap- 
proved of what had been said by the commissioners, although his lips did not speak it 
in council ; that his people held two of the captives, and that he was ready to under- 
take their liberation, as also the surrender of certain Government mules ; that in ten 
days he would deliver these two prisoners at the Wichita agency, if the movement of 
the soldiers could be delayed. Mr. Bede agree<l to undertake this, and left at once for 
Fort Sill. With this understanding and many words of encouragement the party was 
dissolved ; the Kiowas to their camps to meditate upon the brotherly advice they had 
received ; the commissioners to their distant homes to watch hopefully for the fruits 
of their good labors among all of the Plain Indians, and especially among the Kiowas. 
Upon my arrival home at Fort Gibson, Cherokee Nation, Indian Territory, I was waited 
upon by Messrs. Alvord and Parrish, special commissioners to the Kiowas from the 
Government of the United States, with full power to negotiate with the said tilbe for 
the settlement of existing troubles. This commission nad hoped to reach Fort Cobb 
prior to the adjournment of the late council, but had failed. I regret that they had 
not arrived as contemplated. Assured, however, that they are gentlemen who fully 
understand the problem before them, we shall confidently expect a speedy and satis- 
factory solution. 

In conclusion, I am greatly rejoiced to learn through a letter just received from 
Captain Black Beaver, from Fort Sill, of August 19, 1872, that Kicking Bird, Lone Wolf, 
and Big Bow, the three leading chiefs of the Kiowas, had, true to promise, arrived at 
the Wichita agency on the 17tn, with the white captives, a young lady of eighteen, 
and her sister, twelve years of age, and that they had been delivered into the charge 
of Agent Tatnm by Captain Beaver and Lone Wolf, on the 18th. That they had 
promised the early delivery of a little captive white boy, left sick in their camp, and 
also certain Government mules; that Kicking Bird had delivered a speech on present* 
ing the captives to Captain Beaver, in which he said : " We chiefs have been in council; 
we have made a law forbidding our young men ever going into Texas on raids. 1 
want peace, and if ever, hereafter, I am found giving countenance to any who violate 
it, I am willing to be thrown away forever." 

That these people J] ave some grievances deserving the immediate attention of the 
Federal Government there can be no doubt. They claim that the soldiers cherish a 
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bitter haired toward them, which they are coDstantly reminded of in Fort Sill ; that 
most of the officers are kind and considerate, while the privates are uniform ly insult- 
ing and oppressive. They beg that their agency be transferred from the post to some 
other place, near Black Beaver or old Fort Cobb. Snch a change would prove most 
wholesome to both Indians and whites. They complain also that the country now 
designated as theirs is not adapted to the wants of a farming community, there bein^r 
bnt little good water, and land, and timl>er. They claim to desire to be incorporated 
into some of the tribes of the Wichita agency. They seem to realize the near and 
rapid approach of the time when they must follow the example of the civilized tribes, 
or become extinct or outcasts. Lone Wolf, Kicking Bird, and Hossing assert that they 
expect to live to see their people living in houses and engaged in the iuduHtrial pursuits 
of civilized life. Fifteen years since the Penneytcthker band (Toshowas) of Coman- 
ches despised labor and civilization nore heartily than the Kiowas of to-<lay, yet they 
are beginning to till the soil, live in houses, and raise stock. Their civilization is 
assured. May we not expect as mnch from the Kiowas and others, under a wise and 
liberal policy? Let the Government of the United States do its duty to these people, 
calling to its assistance the civilized confederaled tribes of the Indian Territory, in 
whom they have contidence, and we doubt not the result will be most satisfactory to 
all the parties interested. 

In summing up their labors just terminated, the Indian peace coinmissioners fed 
that it is not egotism in them to assert that the late council at Fort Cobb was pre-em- 
inently a success. They succeeded in seeing and reaching the understanding of nearly 
every prominent chief in the central superiutendenc3'. They succeeded in the prompt 
surrender of thirty-two head of horses stolen by the Yarpamka Comanches from the 
Chickasaws, and the allaying of animosity between the two. They succeeded, with 
the co-operation of Mr. Bede, chief clerk, &c., in the liberation of white captives by th^ 
Kiowas, and a promise to speedily surrender a lot of Government mules, and a pledge 
to keep the peace forever in lieu of the liberation of their chief, Satan ta. 

We would not in this connection fail to record the eminent services of Mr. Cyrus 
Bede, the representative, the Hon. E. Hoag, superintendent, than whom none other 
labored more faithfully, prudently, and hopefully for the success of the commission. 
Agent Laurie Tatum,Mr. J. D. Hoag, and United States Interpreter McCusker rendered 
valuable service. 

Very respectfully, 

DANIEL H. ROSS, 
Commissioner and Secretary Indian Peace Commissiotu 

Hon. E. Hoag, 

President of the General Council of the Indian Territory, 



NOTE. 

The report of Hon. B. R. Cowen, Assistant Secretary of the Interior, Hon. N. J. Tor- 
ney, and J. W. Wham, esq., commissioners to visit the Teton Sioux at Fort Peck, aa 
also the separate report of Hon. Mr. Cowen, will be found at the close of this Tolume. 
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ANNUAL REPORTS OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
AND INDIAN AGENTS. 



MINNESOTA AND STATES EAST OP THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 

No. 1. Daniel Sherman, New York agency,* New York. 
No. 2. Geo. I. Bett«, Michigan agency,* Michigan. 
No. 3. Win. T. Richardson, Green Bay agency,* Wisconsin. 
No. -. Selden N. Ciark,t La Pointe agency,* Wisconsin. 
No. 4. Edwd. T. Smith, Chippewa agency,* Minnesota. 
No. 5. Leauder Clark, Sao and Fox agency,* Iowa. 



No. 1. 



Agency for Indians of New York, 

FortstvilU, New Yw% October 28, 1872. 
Sir: I have the honor to state, in submitting my annnal report, that the Indians in 
this agency residing on the Allegany, Cattaraugus, Tonawanda, Tuscardra, Onandaga, 
Oneida, Saint Regis, and Cornplanter reservations number 5,070, of ^v^hom 2,492 are 
males, and 2,578 are females, being an increase of 101 during the past year. Of this 
number 950 reside on the Allegany reservation, 90 on Cornplanter. 1,659 on Cattarau- 

fns, 198 on Oneida, 339 on Onandaga, 672 on Tonawanda, 479 on Tuscarora, and 683 on 
aint Regis reservation. These Indiaus classified in tribes, number as follows : Senecas 
3,044, Cayugas 165, Onondagas 464, Oneidas 266, Tuscaroras 448, and Saint Regis 683. 

There are on these reuervations twenty-eight schools, which have been tanght on an 
average of thirty-five weeks each, during the school-year ended September 30, 1872. 
Of the teachers of these schools, fifteen were Indians, who have succeeded well. 
Thirteen of these Indian teachers were employed by Mr. C. E. Benton, the eflScient 
superintendent of the Indian schools on the Cattaraugus and Allegany reservations, 
who reports that they have proved as competent instructors as the white teachers em- 
ployed on the same reservations. The expense of these schools during the past school- 
year has been .$8,464.63, of which $730 have been paid by the Indians, $95.23 by the 
Society of Friends at Philadelphia, $275 by the Episcopalians, and $200 by the State 
of Pennsylvania, and the balance by the State of New York. There have been in 
attendtince upon these schools during some portion of the school-year 1,129 Indian 
children, being an increase over the preceding year of 214. The average daily attend- 
ance during the school-year has been 608, being an increase in daily attendance over 
the preceding year of 76 scholars. This increase has been mostly upon the Cattaraugus 
reeervation, and I think may be fairly attributed in part to the interest awakened 
among the Indians of that reservation, by the holding of the teachers' institute thereon 
in Abgust, 1871. and to the lectures then given to the Indian parents impressing upon 
them the importance of sending their children to school regularly and punctually every 
day, referred to in my laat annual report. 

A teachers' institute was held in August last, during two weeks, on the Cattaraugus 
reservation for the special training and instruction of teachers for the Indian schools. 
It was successfully conducted by Professor H. R. Sanford, of the State Normal School 
at Fredonia, New York. Tiiirty -eight teachers attended, and of these, twenty-six are 
now engaged in teaching on the Cattaraugus and Allecany reservations. 

The stutistical return of farming, inclosed herewith, shows a considerable increase 
in farm products for the past year over former years, as well as increase in value in in- 
dividual property. These statistics have been carefully compiled, and I think are 
below nUher than above the actual amount and value of farm products. 

As corrol>orating evidence of the continued improvement of the schools, and general 
condition of the Indians on these reservations, I beg leave to call your attention briefly 
to the official reports furnished me by the local superintendents of these schools, who 
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are gentlemen of character and intelligence, receiving their appointments from the 
superintendent of public instruction of the State of New York. Residing near the 
reservations they have personal knowledge of the facts whereof they speak. 

Mr. H. Cummings of Akron, New York, superintendent of schools on Tonawanda 
reservation, reports that "the two school-houses on this reservation are in bad condi- 
tion. One is an old log-bouse, and the other the old Baptist mission -ho use. They got 
HO far gone last year that the Quakers at Philadelphia contributed $95.53 for necessary 
repairs. I think the proposed manual-labor school should be located near the center 
of the reserv^ation, near the council-house, and would be of ^eat benefit to the Indians 
of this reservation. The Tonawanda Indians are improving very much. Intemper- 
ance is diminishing, the young men are more industrious, getting up teams, harnesses 
and democrat wagons, and clothing themselves better, and the Indians as a body are 
growing more industrious and better farmers every year." 

Mr. C. E. Benton, school superintendent of the seventeen schools on the Cattaraagos 
and Allegany reservations, reports that the Indian children learn readily ; that the 
great trouble is in the regularity of attendance, but reports great improvement in this 
respect, and strongly recommends the policy of supplying the schools with Indian 
teachers specially educated for the purpose. 

Mr. Ralph Stockwell, school superintendent of the two schools on Tuscarora reserva- 
tion, reports that the Indian children leani easily, that the schools are doing well, that 
the Tnscaroras are improving in habits of temperance and industry, and are a prosper- 
ous farming community. 

Mr. N. H. Tilden. school superintendent on the Oneida reservation, repqrts an im- 
provement over former years in regularity of attendance, that the Oneidas are gener- 
ally temperate and industrious, and are prosperous farmers, and growing better. 

Agricultural fairs were held by the Indians in September last on the Cattarangus, 
Tonawanda, and Onondaga reservations. These fairs were well attended, successful^ 
and very creditable to the Indians. In the display of choice fruits and vegetables, 
they compared favorably with the county faii-s of the white people in the surrounding 
counties. Hon. Horatio Seymour, of Utica, New York, delivered a pfactical address to 
the Indians at4he Onondaga fair. 

I beg leave to respectfully call your attention to the subject of a propased allotment 
of the lands of the Cattaraugus and Allegany reservations among the Indians residing 
thereon. This subject has been considerably agitated among them during a year past, 
and I deem it of much importance, as bearing upon their civilization and improve- 
ment. The Society of Friends at Philadelphia sent a committee a few months since to 
these reservations to advise with the Indians relative to this subject, and also about 
leasing portions of the Allegany reservation ; and the committee has prepared a printed 
memorial, accompanied by a proposed bill, to be presented to Congress at its next 
session, a copy of which has been sent to me, with the request that I examine it and 
give my views of its provisions. 

Over three-fourths of these reservations are wholly uncultivated. Most of the valu- 
able timber has been removed. The Indians use the timber left for fuel and building 
purposes. The legislature of the State of New York, in 1847, passed a law restraining 
individual Indians from appropriating these wild lands to their use without the con- 
sent of the council of the Seneca Nation, and providing that it should be the duty of 
the council to allot and set apart for any Indian or Indian family so much wild land 
as the council shonld deem reasonable, and an equitable proportion in reference to the 
whole number of Indians not possessing lands. Section 19 of the act provided that any 
Indian so having lands allotted to him might sell the timber from such portions of it 
as he might in good faith clear for the purposes of cultivation. Under this law, many 
allotments were made in an irregular way, in the intei-est of Indians who desired only 
to sell the timber, and in the interest of white men who desire to purchase it, ahd no 
good resulted from the law, but a great waste and dastruction of valuable timber. In 
1859 the legislature repealed section 19 of the act authorizing the Indians to sell tim- 
ber from the allotted lands, and the council of the Seneca Nation about the same time 
set aside all the allotments that had been made, except one, on the grouud that they 
were inequitable and not in fact made by the council. This law authorizing the allot- 
ment of wild lands is still in force, but the Indians do not avail themselves of its pro- 
visions. They have no means to pay the necessary expense of surveying the lands, 
and many are apprehensive if their lands are allotted they may lose their tribal rela- 
tion, and that the Ogden Company or its assigns, owning the pre-emption right to these 
reservations, may dispossess them. I have often urged upon the council and Indians 
to avail themselves of the provisions of this statute by allotting to their young men and 
others not possessing lands, portions of this public domain for cultivation and future 
homes, but with lit tie success. Yet the prejudice against allotting lands is fast wearing 
away, and a growing, if not prevailing, sentiment exists in its favor. Past experience 
at least indicates that the Indians need aid of the Government in securing a survey of 
their reservaticms, as a preliminary step toward making allotments. I do not think 
that all the wild lands shonld be allotted to the Indians at 6nce, as is proposed by the 
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bill of tho committee of Friends. The Indians now are snlTicieutly intelligent to make 
judicious allotments, after their lands are properly 8urveye<l. They cannot at present 
cultivate all their wild lands, nor for many years to come, and the best of the timbered 
lands shonid be reserved for the ase of the Indians for necessary fnel and building 
purposes. Many of the Indian farmers have no timbered lands, and will claim the 
privilege of securing their fnel from the anappropriated wild lands, as has been the 
almost nniversal cnstom heretofore. I do not think that allotments should be made to 
minors, as is proposed by the terms of the bill. 

The first section of the proposed bill relates to the leasing of lands to white men and 
corporations at the villages of Salamanca, Great Valley, Carrollton, and Red Ilouse, on 
the Allegany reservation, and to the renewal of leases which have been declared void 
by the courts. Excepting, perhaps, Salamanca, the places named are not incorporate 
villages, and, therefore, have no corporate limits. Red Honse certainly is not a village, 
unless one small depot building, and one store and dwelling-house, without any hotel, 
entitles it to that appellation. The second section of the proposed bill provides that 
the bounds of these villages shall be determined by three disinterested commissioners 
to be appointed by two-thirds of the councilors. I think this may give the commis- 
sioners too much discretionary power, and that the bounds of these villages might bet- 
ter be defined by the act, in case it should be deemed advisable to include in the bUl 
more than the village of Salamanca. 

Much the larger portion of the leases which would be affected by the proposed bill 
are on lands in the village of Salamanca. Most of these leasea were made by individ- 
ual Indians to white men, upon small rents, provided they had conveyed any legal es- 
tate. These leases were formally approved by the council of the Seneca Nation, re- 
quiring payment of an annual license or tax by each lessee of from five to ten dollars 
to the treasurer of the Seneca Nation of Indians. Some of the leases provided that 
the buildings which should be erected on the leased premises by the lessees should, on 
the expiration of the leases, belong to the Indians. Some of these leases 1 know were 
improvidently ma<le by the Indians, and without adequate consideration, and I regard 
the provision in the first section of the proposed bill, providing that all leases after 
their terms expire shall be renewed to the same lessees or their assigns, for terms not 
excee<ling twenty years, at rents not exceeding the first ^leases, as quite extraordinary 
and. objectionable, as is also the provision requiring that all leases and renewals of 
leases shall contain stipulations for renewal to the same lessees or their assigns for the 
same rents as tho original leases. I think that the Indians, upon the expiration of 
any lease, shonid have the opportunity of making the best bargain they may be able 
to, but under such safeguards as would be likely to ])roteet them from imposition, 
such as requiring the leases to be sanctioned by some court or ofiicer before becoming 
valid. 

I think it quite desirable that some provision should be made whereby the Indians 
may have the right to lease their lands at the village of Salamanca, for a long term of 
yc^rs, under safeguards against imposition. This might be equally beneficial to the 
Indians and to the white people of Salamanca. In case any law to this end should be 
passed by Congress, it shonid contain the provision, in eftect, that the sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors upon the leased premises should forfeit the lease. 

The Tnscaroras have as good if not the best regulation in respect to the division of 
their lands and the protection of their timber of any of the tribes in this agency, and 
I see no good reason why the Senecas of Allegany and Cattaraugus reservations may 
not adopt a similar plan with entire success. On the Tnscarora reservation the im- 
proved lands are practically allotted to the individual adult Indians in fee, who can 
buy and sell only as between themselves. Two-thirds of their reservation is under 
actual cultivation, and the balance, being timbered land, is owned by the Indians in 
common. The chiefs have appointed a committee to protect the timber, who see that 
no waste is committed, and that none is used by the Indians, except for fuel and build- 
ing purposes, and for these purposes the down and dead is first used. It is believed 
that this division of lands among the Tnscaroras has done much in encouraging them 
In habits of industry and thrift, by stimulating their acquisitiveness and love of family 
and home. 

I inclose herewith the annual report of the trustees of Thomas Asylum for orphan 
and destitute Indian children, on the Cattaraugus reservation, and respectfully recom- 
mend the continuance of the usual annual appropriation for its support. 

This report has been unavoidably delayed, by reason of waiting for the receipt of the 
reports of the superintendents of the Indian schools, the school- year on the reserva- 
tions not closing until September 30. 

I am, very respectl'ully, your obedient servant, 



Hon. F. A. Walker, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, WaffhingtoUy I). C. 



D. SHERMAN, Agent. 
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No. 2. 

MicuiGAN Indian Agkncy, 

Detroit, September 30, ld72- 

Siit : In obedience to the requirements of the Department, I herewith submit my 
annual report of the condition of this ajjency : 

The circumstances of the Michigan Indian agency. for the past year have been sad, 
extraordinary, and important. The report of it a year ago was mad» by that m<»st 
worthy man, the late Hon. Richard M. Smith, than whom none could excel in sterlinj^ 
integrity and sturdy independence. I cannot forbear recording here a deserved tribute 
to his fidelity and truly Christian character in all the relations he bore to man and bis 
Maker. His nnselHsh devotion to the interests of the Indians and faniiliarity with the 
details of Indian affairs in this agency render his sad death untimely, and a loss not 
easily made up, and the Indians deeply deplore it ; for a more tried and faithful friend 
they never had or may hope to find. For twenty years he had been specially devoted 
to their interests as their agent, practically or officially, while not a breath of suspicion 
as to his tidelity or efficiency tarninhed his fame; thence universal honors were b(«t 
owed upon him in death. His sudden death was followed by the appointment and 
equally sudden death of Mr. Bradley, who also was one of the oldest and most faithful 
friends the red men of Michigan had. He, too, was a Christian gentleman of H{iotleS3 
character and long experience in Indian affairs. IL will readily be perceived that these 
sad events, together with the necessary delays in tilling the office of Indian agent, and 
becoming familiar with the very many details of the duty thereof, the afl'airs of the 
agency were thrown into considerable disorder, and very difficult for an unexperienced 
hand to adjust. 

On the 23d of November, 1871, I entered upon the duties of the agency, fully de- 
termined to do the best I could under the circumstances. 

I found that a part of the annuities due the OttawaH and Chippewas had been paid, bat 
on account of the lateness of the season, and the difficulties of assembling the Indiana 
amid the rigors of winter, I deferred paying the balance until the mouth of June, when 
the balance of their last annuities was disburst^d. 

So soon as I had entered upon the duties of my office I was urged by the Chippewas 
of Saginaw, Swan Creek, and Black Hiver to attend to the business of completing land 
selections as provided for in their treaty of 18(i4. And feeling a great anxiety that 
this perplexing business should be carefully and cori-ectly done, I request^fd the De- 
partment to furnish me with new and reliable plats showing the exact condition of the 
reserve, and in order that the work might be satisfactorily done, that one of the most 
competent clerks from the Department might be commissioned to assist in its perform- 
ance. 

• In compliance with this request Major John J. Knox was commissioned to assist me 
in completing these selections, and in the month of January we began the work, and 
entered up and reported some six hundred and seventy selections, recommending that 
patents be issued therefor, which was done, and the patents were distributed in the 
months of September, to the great satisfaction of the Indians. 

In compliance with instructions from the Department, and under the provisions of 
an act approved by the President Juue 10, 1872, entitled "An act for restoring to mar- 
ket certain lands in Michigan," I visited the reservations of the Ottawas and Chippe- 
was of Michigan, and issued 795 certificates for entering homesteads upon the several 
reserves. Patents also for the Ottawas and Chippewas, as furnished by the Depart- 
ment in the month of August, to the number of some bUU, have been delivered to the 
patentees or htirs. 

This comprises the special business that, in connection with the ordinary routine of 
duty pel tiiining to the agency, has engaged my attention. The issuance of these pat- 
ents and certificates appears to have auinmted the Indians with a new impulse toward 
civilization, and to those who shall retain possession of their lands I am ooufideut it 
will prove beneficial. But on account of the avarice and unscrupulonsness of the 
whites it is hardly to be hoped that all of them will ; indeed, so many of them as had 
selected pine-iands have already been persuaded to sell out, and the probability to 
my mind is that in less than twelve mouths the whole of these lauds thus patented 
will be owned by the whites. 

Educationally, the Ottawas and Chippewas are degenerating, I shonld judge, since 
the Government schools have all, with one exception, been closed. 

The fund for school purposes for the Chippewas of Saginaw, Swan Creek, and Black 
River, still unexhausted, enables me to furnish them with teachers and books, and 
they are advancing in this regard. So also is it with the Chippewas of Lake Superior. 

Religiously, I am of the opiuiou that as compared with the ^ast the Indians are not 
in as encouraging a condition as they have been, on account ot the decliue in the mis- 
sionary enthusiasm of the Christian cbnrchcs toward them. It has been found 
that money and labor expended in this field of missionary enterprise is less profitably 
expended, and hence this declension, I presume. But to me this appears unjustifiable. 
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The weaker the child, or animal, or plant, the stronger the claim upon sympathj", care, 
and beatowments of aid. And for the amount of money and efficient labor, I um'sure 
no field or race of men can so easily be led to embrace the beuedts of Christianity as 
a religious hope as the Indians of Michigan. Where suitable etForts are made, a larger 
proportion will be found laying hold of the hope set before them in the gospel, than in 
the same number of a white population with no better encouragements or helps, and 
if it were not for the pernicious vices of the surrounding barbarism of civilization, 
they would rapidly develop into Christian characters. The general welfare of the 
commonwealth, as well asChristiaU charity, demands tliat unabated efforts be made to 
lift them up to a higher condition of civilization. The churches and Government will 
be culpably recreant to their obligations if the red man and brother be dismissed from 
their fostering care, so long as his weakness calls for the helping hand of his more, 
favored brother, endowed, perchance, by a richer heritage of power and wealth. 

So far as I can estimate, there has been a commendable advancement during the past 
year in the material prosperity of all the tribes of the agency. More attention has been 
paid to agriculture and improving their houses and homes, audi think that those who 
retain possession of their lauds will be inspired with an ambition to prosper in this 
respect more and better than heretofore, while they were in doubt as to obtaining a 
personal claim to land. 

The population is divided into four distinct treaty corporations, as follows: 

Ottawas and Chippewas of Michigan, and numbering about , 6, 000 

"Ohippewas of Saginaw, Swan Creek, and Black River 1,600 

Chippewas of Lake Superior 1, 200 

P(4 tawatomies of Huron 60 

Scattering 300 

Total 9,160 



For particulars I refer to the statistical reports duly prepared and furnished. 
Most respectfully submitted. 

G?:ORGE I. BETTS, 

L'uited States Agent 
Hon. F. A. Walker, 

Commissioner of Indian JffairSj Wanhinglony D. C. 



No. 3. 

United States Indian Department, 

Green Baijj Wisconsin, October Id, 1872. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit herewith my second annual report of Indian tribes 
in charge of this agency, for the year ended September 30, 1672. 

These Indians are divided into three tribes, each having separate reservations, and 
are known as Menomonees, Oneidiis, Stockbridge, and Munsees. The aggi-egate number 
as per census recently made is 2,870. They own about 300,000 acres of land, only a 
portion of which can be called good for farming purpohcs, while much of it is of infe- 
rior quality, and a portion is valuable for the pine timber thereon. As these Indians 
are the wards of the Government, they have special claim upon their Great Father for 
aid in their feeble efforts to gain the benefits of a Christian civilization, this being now 
the fixed policy of the Government toward the Indian tribes of our country. I have 
found, by two years* experience in my endeavors to carry out the spirit of this policy, 
that much defensive labor is required to protect the Indian from evil men and evil 
indnencos that press upon them, 'only to rob and ruin. 

As intemperance is the great enemy of civilization everywhere, the Indian is not 
long exempt from this# blighting, withering curse, especially where the venders of 
whisky stand, like army sentinels, at every point around his home, watching to make 
him their prisoner by the power of this fearful temjitation. It is no small task for the 
agent to combat this fiery host of whisky-sellers single-handed and alone, besides attend- 
ing to the other duties devolving upon him. In my judgment, the Department can do 
no better service for the Indian than to authorize their agents to expend a small 
amount of money for the purpose of employing, as circumstances may require, special 
detectives, to aid in searching out the men -who insist in selling intoxicating liquors to 
Indians, and aid in bringing them to the bar of justice. So pressing have been my 
other duties the past year I have found but little time for the prosecution of this class 
of offenders. I have, however, made several complaints of this kind before the United 
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States district conrt of Wisconsin, and have secured the conviction of ten persons for 
selling or giving intoxicating liqnors to Indians the past year. They have been fined 
by said court from one to one hundred dollars, and most of them have been imprisoned 
from one to thirty days. Several more have been brought before the United States 
commissioner and are now under bonds to appear for trial at the next session of the 
conrt. Many others are equally guilty, and nave escaped like result* only through, 
lack of time on my part and the need of a good detective. I can, however, see gooti 
results from the limited efforts I have been able to make in this direction, as several of 
these men have already quit the business through the fear of further prosecution, and 
many others have been restrained from selliug to Indians through like fears. Others 
continue in the business, and will stop only as they feel the penalty of violating laws 
-falling on their guilty heads. 

MENOMONKES. 

The lands belonging t^ this tribe are located in the northern part of Shomauo County 
Wisconsin. It is as well watered a country as I ever saw, having many fine lakes and 
streams of running water. The Wolf River, with its many falls and rapids, flows 
through the reservation from north to south, affording excellent water-power and good 
facilities for moving logs an<l lumber to the market below. 

limber-landa. — ^The pine-timber now standing upon this reserve has probably doubled 
in value in five years, and has now become an item of much consideration to the tribes, 
if they can ot^tain what it is really worth. Toward this treasure many eyes are gazing , 
knowing full well the profits from this source arising. I have no doubt this timber^ is 
worth |I500,000, and probably more, and it is but just and right that these ludiatui 
should receive the full value of their property. 

The best methods for securing this, while we protect the Indians from degrading in- 
fluences that usually attend the logging business, is a matter of no small importance 
to them anrt their friends. With this end and others in \\eWf your agent, in behalf of 
this tribe, submitted to the honorable Commissioner of Indian Affairs, on June 9, ld7I, 
a plan for cutting and selling a portion of this pine. This proposition having been 
approved by the Department, said agent was duly authorized t<) carry the same into 
execution. As this enterprise was to be conducted under the special control and direc- 
tion of the agent, and the labor to be performed by Indians, so far or practicable, the 
agent decided to establish a regular luraberiug-camp and try the experiment, of which 
results a full report will soon be rendered. 

I will here state, however, that this enterprise has proved successful. About 2,000,000 
feet of pine timber have been cut and run to market, and sold for $23,731. The Indians 
have been paid over §:J,000 for labor theroou, and the net profit to the tribe will be 
$5 per thousand feet, and probably a fraction more. This is more than three times the 
amount they have ever before received for their pine tiinl)er, and more than double 
the average price paid for Stockbridge pine sold by Government last January. 

Several important benefits arise from tliis methiKl for disposing of Indian pine. 

First. Tlwi Indians receive the full value of their timber. 

Second. The agent having supervision and control of the whole, he is able to -shut 
out from them whisky and other evil inflnenoes that nsnally attend lumbering-camps. 

Third. The Indians perform a large share of the labor, for which they receive a fair 
compensation. 

Fourth. The agent aims to have them feel that they are not incre hired laborers, but 
that they are at work on their own lands, atid are cutting their own pine, for them- 
selves, and thus they have an interest in making the business go on successfully. 

From resulta of the past year, I am confident this method for disposing of the pine 
timber belonging to this tribe gives promise of the largest money-returns to them, 
and provides a large amount of profitable labor, where they can be kept mainly from 
the vices and temptations of ordinary lumbering business. 

The labor question, divested of evil infiuences, is of vital importance to the best good 
of these Indians in the disposal of their pine timber. Tiie tribes seem much pleased 
with the results of this lumbering work in their behalf, and are anxious to have it 
continued. This seems to be desirable for their good, as they have teams, sleds, and 
many fixtures now on hand for the work, and tUe Indians, as Veil as the agent, have 
some experience in this business that will aid in further efforts of the kind. 

Shingh-machine. — I am anxious to purchase a machine of this kind for the benefit of 
this tribe. In my judgmeiit this can be done and put in running order by an outlay 
of $1,200. They have sufficient room in the saw-mill for such purpose, and power 
enough to run the machine without additional expense; and as there is now good 
prospect of a railroad to Shawana, within nine miles of said mill, I know of no expend- 
iture that will be productive of more good to the tribe than this. There is a large 
quantity of pine timber upon this reserve that is worthless for any other purpose than 
shingles, and the labor necessary to turn it into money can be performed almost en- 
tirely by the Indians. I believe a good machine of this kind will pay for itself in two 
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year», and, at the same time, farnish the tribe with cash labor, amonnting to ten or 
fifteen thousand dollars per annum. I regard honorable labor as one of the greatest 
ciriliziug agenoies for the Indians, and I am mneh in favor of using this instrument- 
ality for their good. 

Farming'tDork.^The operations of this tribe in farming products do not vary mate- 
rially from last year, as they have not increased the number of acres nnder improve- 
ment but little ; many of them having been building bouses, barns, and fences, while 
others have worked tnrough spring and summer upon the river driving logs, that busi- 
neea having continued until September on account of the low stage of water. As they 
could earn from two to three dollars per day by this kind of labor, it was more profit- 
able to their pockets, if not to their morals, than clearing and planting lands. They 
are gradually forming habits of iudustry and learning that labor briilgs its rewards. 
A portion of them still spend a few weeks each year in hunting and trapping, but 
they are fast giving up tnese pursuits for farming life, and with such helps and en- 
couragement as they should have, will soon become an industrious working people. 
Little Crow, as he is called, is an illustration of this kind. He is about fifty years old, 
and has been considered one of the best hunters of the tribe for many years. Some 
five years since he commenced to clear a small piece of laud and make him a farm, 
with no help but his ax. He now has fifteen acres under cultivation, with comforta- 
ble house and bam, owns 5 horses, 1 yoke of oxen, 1 cow, 14 swine, has raised the past 
year 70 bushels of oats, 60 of corn, 60 of wheat, 200 of potatoes, 8 of beans, besides 
garden-vegetables and the cutting of fifteen tons of hay. 

Will Indians trorfcf— As proof, 1 will state that the members of this tribe have earned 
the past year, in cash labor, at the Government farm and miU, and in lumbering in the 
reserve, ^6,600; and they have also cut and sold over $1,000 worth of hay, besides pro- 
viding for their own stock. I also estimate they have received for labor outnide the 
reservation, on railroads and at lumbering work, $12,000, making at least |19,600 that 
they have received for labor, besides building, clearing lands, raising crops, making 
sugar, gathering rice and cran hemes, hunting for furs, &g. There is no doubt but the 
Indian will work much like other men if he receives the same help and inducement-s. 

Siook-raiHng, — They have many thousand acres of prairie lands (interspersed with 
lakes and streams of excellent water) which produce a kind of wild prairie-grass afford- 
ing good pasturage for stock in summer, and many hundred acres of marsh-lands from 
which they can out a large quantity of bay, thus affording good facilities for raising 
stock, to which I am anxious they should give more attention as an additional soarce 
of income. 

Health. — This tribe was much reduced in numbers by the prevalence of measles and 
smali-pox among them, but they are now slowly increasing in numbers, as births the 
past year have exceeded the number of deaths some thirty or more, although the aggre- 
gate number reported is about the same as the previous year, owiu^ to the removal of 
quite a number of names irom the pay-roll of the tribe, because said persons were not 
living upon the reserve. 

JEmploy^.^The Government employ^ at this reservation are all earnest and faithful. 
A. M. Andrews, the present farmer, reports 12 tons of hay, 80 bushels of wheat, 54 of 
rve, 260 of oats, 2 tons of millet, as the main products of the farm, although most of 
tne land cultivated is of inferior quality. The miller, M. H. Moarn, reports nearly 6,000 
bushels of grain as ground at the mill, and about 200,000 feet of logs cut and sawed into 
lumber for the use of the tribe. E. C. Keeler, blacksmith, reports his labors in part, 
as follows : Horses shod 188, oxen 60; made 63 knives, 72 hoes, 140 spears, 52 clevises, 80 
chain-hooks, 22 caut-hooks, 10 pevys, 43 sup-gouges, 26 picks, 156 cold-shuts, 22 trammel- 
chains, ironed 60 new sleds ana cutters, 26 ox-yokes, 24 neck-yokes, 16 wagon-boxes, 12 
wagon- tongues, 45 whiffletrees; repaired 139 traps, 40 wagons,80 chain-hooks, 46 chains, 
18H guns, ^ drag- teeth, 46 axes, 36 kettles, besides other small jobs too numerous to 
mention. 

The trader in charge at this reservation is a Christian man of strict integrity, in whom 
the whole tribe have the utmost confidence. And he also seems to put so much depend- 
ence upon their honor that he trusts them largely, and I believe his average losses by 
so doing are less than is usual with country merchaute. I regard his influence and ex- 
ample of much value to the tribe, and he is a real help to the agent. I think one trader 
of this class is better for a tribe no larger than the Menomonees than more. Persons 
who have known this tribe for many years claim they are better off with one store 
than when they had two or three on the reserve. 

Schools, — From various causes the school-work for this tribe is still very unsatisfac- 
tory to me. The average attendance of pupils has not been over 50 the past year. 
The great moving of nearly the whole tribe within two years so nearly broke up the 
large school, formerly kept at the village of Keshena, that I decided to close it entirely 
on the 30th of March last. Since that time no school has been in operation, except a 
small one connected with the new settlement recently made near the south branch ot the 
Oconto River. This school is taught by Alex. Gregnou, who can talk both English and 
Menomonee. He is not a first-class teacher, although he is doing fair work for the school 
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ander existinfi^ circumBtaDces. The larger portion of tbe tribe are now fast settling ia 
the vicinity of the west branch of the Wolf Kiver, from four to six mHes west of Keehena. 
Application, with estimate of funds required for buildiu<; pnrposes, was made to tbe 
Department of Indian Affairs by tbia office, in communication May 9, lc57L As no 
funds were received for this object, the application was renewed by me in a letter nf 
April 13, 1872, supplemented with an nrgent request, if the former one could not be 
granted, that the sum of $800 be funiishud this office for immediate use in «^recting a 
small school-honse and home for teachers in the west branch locality. As this amount 
of funds was promptly granted fur the above-named purpose, I have these buildings 
nearly completed, and hope to open a school at this point in a short time. But these 
temporary buildings do not obviate the necessity of larger ones at this point, as similar 
reasons still exist for the provisions and estimates made in my communication of May 
9, 1871. 

Sabbath trading. — Soon after entering upon the duties of this agency, the trader in 
charge of the store at Kerhena stated to me that he was much annoyed by many of the 
Indians coming to the store for the purpose of trading upon the Sabbath. This I at once 
prohibited, stating to the Indians that it was neither right nor necessary, except in 
cases of sickness or death. Since that time the trader has been relieved from troubles 
of this kind, and can now spend the Sabbath in peace and quiet, and the Indians are 
gaining some knowledge of the proper observance of this day. 



The lands of this tribe are located mostly in Brown Connty, and embrace aboat 
65,000 acres. A good share of this reserve is valuable for farming purposes, and a part 
of the tribe are showing, by their labors in^ its cultivation, that tbey believe it will 
yield them good returns. 

Hifideranoes.^Two prominent obstacles seem to hinder quite a portion of this tribe 
fhim devoting their efforts to the farming business as they onght^ namely, intemiier- 
ance and timber-cutting. If either of these absorb a man, farming will receive not 
little attention. I am making all possible effort to check the former, and think I 
have done much to stop the selling of whisky to Indians. Bnt what is one man 
against so many, who, for the sake of gain, are constantly holding out temptations 
which the simple Indian has little power to withstand? If the law in reference to this 
traffic was so amended by Congress as to give persons who inf(»rm and testify against 
the liquor-seller one-half the tine collected, this would encourage tbe Indian very ninch 
to co-operate with the agent in his efforts to stop the traffic, i do not know of a single 
case in which an Indian has compIaiue<l of, or tKstirted against, any one who has not 
sold him liquor. No inocent man is likely to suffer fmm an offer of this kind to tbe 
Indian, but it will help mat>erially in bringing the offender to Justice. The country 
approved when the Government offered a large bounty to these men if they wonld 
euliht in ils service and aid in putting down an armed rebellion. Will not tbe people 
alKO approve, if a small reward is offered to these same men for aiding to put down 
this greatest enemy of our country, and the p«Mir Indian toot 

Ttiubtr-cuiting, — As the agent has received no instnictions anthorizing him to restrain 
the Indians from cutting an<l Helling timber from their reserve, this business has been 
carried on qnite extensively the pa.st year, and will be iu the future, unless some steps 
are taken to check it. 

From the best information and estimates I can get, I Judge not less thafi $40,000 
worth of pine and hard- wood timber lias been cut and sold from this rcservntlou the 
past year. Some Indians state they have sold timber amounting to $600, $800, and 
$1,000, and it will reqnire but few years to remove all the timl>er from their lands at 
this rat«. The hai-d-W4M)d timt>er i^ rising in value every year in this market, and will 
doubtless be worth double tbe price it now brings five years hence. It seems very 
desirable that tbe Department, by some means, should restrain from this extensive 
cutting and selling of the hanl-wood timber, as it is not nee<led by those persons who 
cut the most, but as they have teams, and other facilities for cutting and hauling that 
the poorer families have not. they can piH'ket largely from, this business, while tbe 
neeily ones get little or nothing. One portion of the tribe are really robbing tbe 
other, as this bnsiness is now going on. 

IHpiiiion of tribal lands. — As a large majority of the trilie are now heartily in favor 
of dividing their lands,! do regard it of tbe first imiiorta nee to their welfare that 
C(»Hgres8 shmild enact a law nbereliy their wishes, »im expressed in a petition forwarded 
from til is office, (in connection witli my letter of February 20^ I'iy^,) can be realized. 
In my Judgment, no measure promises so largely for the best good of this people as a 
division of their tribal lands. 

When a* y trit»e of Indians has become in a good measure civilised, and has settled 
down to farming life, I believe the practice of still holding their lands in common • 
be<'(»mes a real hinderance to their improvement and elevation. Does not this pnnciple 
bold good among civilized and enlightened classes? If so, how can the Indian avoid 
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the evils of this practice while sabject^d to the canses prodncing them f He fails 
mainly of the ennobling stiniulns tliat comes to every one from the conscioasness of 
owning; a home for hitnself and his oliiUIren, knowing that whatever iuiprovementa 
he muy make thereon belong to him or his heirs. I also regard this principle of hold- 
ing lanrls in common by any considerable nnmber of persons as tending to destroy 
those wholesome moral barriers so essential to advancement. I believe this division of 
landed property, if carried out, will tell largely for the future civilization aud pros- 
perity of this tribe. 

Schools. — Two have been kept in operation the past year, in charge of the Episcopal 
Methoflist missions connected with the tribe ; each reports encouraging improvement on 
the part of those who attend school with tolerable regularity. The census recently 
taken of this tribe shows 605 children, 400 of whom I think are of such age as usually 
attend school. The teachers report the whole nnmber of pupils attending school 217 ; 
but the averaffo attendance falls below 90. From these reports it appears that only 
about one-half the children of school-age attend at all, while less than one-fourth 
att**ud regularly. It is also evident from these fignres that the school-work with this 
tribe is reaching only a small portion of those whom it is designed to benefit. The 
present school- buildings, I judge, will accommodate about 150 pupils ; but at least 100 
more of the 400 chili iren should be regular attendants of school. It seems very evi- 
dent that another building for school purposes is much needed for this tribe. With 
this view, an entimate was submitted to the honorable Commissioner in my communi- 
cation of May 9, ld71, to which I respectfully invite attention. 

Mfstdonarif work. — Tbis has been conducted, as usual, by ministers of the Episcopal 
and Methodist denominations, who have for years been sustaining mission stations aud 
chnrches among this tribe, with a good measure of success. They each have churches 
and go(Kl houses for worship, and report good attendance upon the regular services of 
the Sabbath. 

STOCKBRIDGE AND MUN8EE6. 

The reservation of this tribe now contains about 11,500 acres, and Joins the south- 
west township of the Menomouee reserve, the balance of their lands having been dis- 
posed of by act of Congress February 6, 1871. From the sale of these lands, much of 
which was valuable for fine timber standing thereon, the tribe will probably receive 
about $200,000. Nearly' one-half of thti tribe, now numbering about 250 members, have 
lived otf the reserve most of the time for the past ten years, and are residing about in 
various portions of the State, having but little to do with the tribe, but still holding 
thwr rights in the tribal property. As 1 was appointed by the Secretary of the Interior 
to make the ennillment provisions of the sixth secticm of the above-named act, I have 
had occasion, iu connection with this business, to call the tribe together several times' 
the past year. At these gatherings I could but notice the diifereuce between those 
living among aud mingling with the whit<'S, and those still living in tribal relations, 
showing very plainly the advantages gained by Indians who have gained a good degree 
of civilization, by leaving their tribal connection and taking the position that they 
can and will t^ke care of themselves. More than one-half of the present membership 
of this tril>e have decide<l to embrace the opportunity pre6ente<i by the enrollment 
clause of said act, and take their share of .the tribal pro(>erty, and become citizens ^ 
the United States. I believe all (»f them would l>e better off to do this, as they are 
qnalifieil for the position, and will thereby gain advantages not to be enjoyed while 
remaining in tribal relations. The quicker thes^ families are away from the pine 
regioiiK, and the many demoralizing innuencesof the lumbering business, the better will 
it be lor both men and women. I am confident they have been tending iu the wrong 
direction ev«'r since they have been upon their present reserve. 

The )»ast year has been one of commotion and excitement with this small tribe, on 
acc*4»unt ot the changes going on under the bill passed for their relief, as before 
named. As this act is considered by uiany of the tribe to be for the good of a few, 
rather than the whole natiim, there has been much op|H>sition to it on the part of many 
niemliei-s, they knowing nothing of its provisions until after its passage and approval 
by the otfieers of the tribe, who seem to have managed the business very mnch iu their 
own interest, and that of their friends. The result has l>een much commotion and ill- 
feeling among them, tending to divert them fi-om industrial pursuits and every other 
goixl. hut the late order from the Commissioner of Indian Alfairs, suspending all 
further action under the most objectionable section of said bill until a meetini^ of 
Congress with a view to further legislation thereon, seems to give much satisfaction 
to a larffe mnjority oi' the tribe, and will, dtuibtless, result in securing an amendment 
that win sati>fy a majmity rather than a few members. 

The school and religious work of this ]>eople have been, as heretofore, in charge of 
Rev. Jeremiah Slingeiland and wift-. The attendance at school has been good, and 
the pupils have bteii making tair progiet^n. lint 1 am not so confident of the moral 
aud religious improvement ot the tnbe. 1 herewith inclose the main portion of school 
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report, funiisbed by Mr. Slingerland, for the past year. I would respectfully refer yon 
to statistical reports herewith inclosed, for facts and tigures, showing popolatioD, 
farming products, &c., of tribes in care of this agency. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

\VM. T. RICHARDSON, 

United States Indian Agent. 
General F. A. Walker, 

Commiii>fionei' of Indian AffairSj Washingtonf D. C. 



No. 4. 

White Earth, Minnesota, 

October 1, 1872. 

Sir : I have the honor to forward herewith my annual report for this agency. 

In some respects the year has been an eventful one with the Indians in Minnesota. 
The excitement and hostile feeling occasioned by the nine murders which have been 
committed by the Chippewas during the year, has placed them in a new relation to the 
State. The governor has issued a proclamation requiring the Indians to remain on their 
^-eservatious under penalty of arrest and force, if necessary, by the militia. With 
most of the Minnesota Indians, in their present conditi.^n, this is impossible. Only 
the few at White Earth can live upon their reservation as t^^ey are now situated. Five 
Indians are under arrest charged with murder, or as accomplices 4n the murder of 
whites. Against three of them, however, there is scarcely any evidence. These ar- 
rest* have been made with scarcely any resistance on the part of the Indians. 

The murder of the Cook family, at Oak Lake, produced great alarm among the set- 
tlers on the border. A large number, in the panic, forsook their homes, and fortified 
themselves in a stockade. Soldiera were sent from different parts of the State. But 
I am confident that among the Indians there was never any tuonglit of any outbreak 
or violence whatever. It is quite well ascertained that tlio^e murders were coairaitted 
by boys and young men, from sixteen to twenty-two > ears old; and this fact is a 
startling one, showing, as it does, what the settlers of Minnesota are liable to so long 
as wild Indians are roaming through the northern part of the State. These young 
men seem to have had no motive for killing but that of plunder. They . straggle 
through the country, and find it easier to rob than to get their subsistence from huut- 
ing. They have broken off from the ordinary restraints of the chief of the band, and 
have not yet come under any restraint of laws and civilization. luvoMtigation has 
•shown that all along the border white men are trafiickiug with Indians in whisky. 
It is startling to fiud what a pandemonium can be made in the midst of a neighbor- 
hood of settlers by bringing a gallon of whisky into a camp of Indians. I have spared 
no effort to detect and punish these murderers, as well for the welfare of the Indians aa 
the protection of the whites. For several years past there has been a growing reck- 
lessness of life, especially among the Pillagers. This is due largely to the fact that 
there has been no punishment for murder. Indians have been allowed to shoot one an- 
other at will in any part of the State as well as on reservations, and no notice has been 
taken. On the contrary, lawlessness has not been confiucd to the Indians. Two men 
of the Otter Tail band were murdered last fall, near Alexandria, for no other offense 
than that of camping on a white man's ground. As this otfense was committed off the 
reservation, it came within the cognizance (xf the State laws, and, owing to the hostile 
feeling against Indians, it hjis bei^n impossible to briu§ the murderers to trial. 

Two Indians were arrested at White Earth on suspicion of complicity in a murder. 
Thev went readily with the sheriff, on my promise to them of protection and a fair 
tFial. Before the time of trial, the Brainerd jail, in which they were confined, was 
broken open ; and, as I believe, with the connivance of the authorities, the Indians 
were taken by a mob and hung. 

This lawlessness on the part of the whites has a serious effect on the Indians. They 
will be unwilling to deliver up prisoners hereafter, and will, I fcar, be disposed to take 
ustice into their own hands for the murder of members of their band. 

I believe the condition of the Pillager band especially requires the careful considera- 
tion of the Commissioner. Part of tnis tribe are known as the Otter Tail band. By 
an appropriation of $25,000, the right was purchased of the Wbite Earth Indians for 
this band to remove to White Earth. The consent of the White Earth baud was ac- 
corded, and the Otter Tails removed. But there were no means to establish them at 
White Earth, to open farms, build houses, or even feed them while they were making 
their first crop. In my last annual report I asked for $*20,000 for this purpose, but the 
appropriation was not made, and, as a consequence, the Indians are yet stragjxlers. 
They are warned off from their own grounds, near Ot^^er Tail, by the State authorities, 
and are liable any day to come into conflict with the State militia, . 
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The Ternainder of the Pillager tribe, some 1,500, lie around Leech Lake. It is not pos- 
sible for them to live on their reservation without cultivating the ground, and it would 
be much better for them if they could be forced to go to White Earth, and the right of 
stiiyiiiK there be purchased for them ; but I am satisfied that they could not be induced 
to go there in a body. A few v;ould go if inducements could be offered. They should 
not be obli^^ to roam around the State for a living. To prevent this, they must have 
assistance lo clearing patches of ground and cultivating the soil. Many of them seem 
to be ready for this, and have asked in open council tlmt their Great Father will help 
them to go to work and plow. As I have heretofore reported, the farming at Leech 
Lake is accomplished under unusual difiSculties. The patches of arable land suitable 
for cultivation lie aronnd the lake and are accessible only by steamboat. At the best 
such access is expensive, and, with the boat now in use, it is impossible. If anything 
is to be done for these Pillagers, to keep them on their redervatioo, and save them firom 
conflict with the State authorities, there -must be an appropriation of at least $25,000, 
of which, for a new boat, $5,000, and for agricultural purposes, $20,000 ; this latter 
amount to be expended entirely upon Indian Tabor, feeding and clothing Indians only 
in return for their own labor in cleaning and planting. 

The Mississippi Chippewas at White Oak Point have experienced little change during 
the year. They are coming more and more iu contact with lumbermen, who are close 
on the border of their reservation, and 'some of them are learning to work in their 
camps, while all are learning more or less of the worst vices of civilization. The 
removal of these Indians in 1867 was worse than a farce. They were brought to White 
Oak Point, and fed six months at a heavy expense, and then, with few exceptions, 
returned to their old haunts, where they now live. White Oat Point, to which they 
were removed, affords no opportunity for farming. The most of the few acres plowed 
have gone back to grass and trees. The log-houses are in ruins, and it is now found 
that even this attempt at settlement was not within the limits of the reservation. No 
effort of any kind is made to ameliorate the condition of these Indians. 

Of the Mille Lao band of the Mississippi Chippewas, only about twenty-five have 
been persuaded as yet to return to White Earth. As a baud, they do not seem to be 
ready to leave their old grounds. On the other hand, the pine of their reservation 
being still uncut, the pressure by the whites for their removal still continues. In their 
present condition, nothing can be done lor their elevation. It would seem as if the 
question of remaining or removal should be settled. If they are to remain, then they 
ought to have help in opening &rms and schools. If they are to remove to White 
Earth, then a suitable appropnarion should be made, and they should be ordered to 

S>. If their pine were once removed, they would be as little in the way of settlers at 
ille Lao as in any part of the State. The fish and rice in their lake would afford no 
sniall part of their subsistence. The soil aronnd the lake is well adapted to cultiva- 
tion. By the express stipulation in the treaty, their annuity money can be used at the 
discretion of the President for civilizing purposes. I regard it a question worthy the 
consideration of the Commissioner, whether such legislation by Congress may not be 
secured as will allow their pine to be cut at once, and the proceeds to be expended for 
civilizing purposes. Then, with their annuity money, mechanics and farmers can be 
sent to them, and a favorable beginning can be made for civilization. 
vTbe Pembina band are in much the same deplorable condition as reported last year. 
They have no reservation in the vicinity where most of them are trying to subsist. A 
portion of the band live on Turtle Mountain, in Dakota, and claim that that is a portion 
of their country which they have never yet ceded j and they say they were living there 
at the time of the cession in 1864, and that their grounds are west of the line of the 
ceded territory. They ask that their rights in this unceded country may be reopgnized. 
According to the theory that has been generally adopted by the Government, I do not 
see why these Indians have not all the original Indian rights in an unceded territory. 
Something should be done to help these Indians out of degradation, and relieve the 
settlers that are now coming by rail to Pembina from the annoyance of their begging 
and pilfering. I recommend that the Department either recognize their right to aU 
the territory on Turtle Mountain, and give them the means to farm there, or purchase 
a right ou White Earth reservation, and order them to remove. They number, accord- 
ing to the roll this year, about three hundred and fifty Indians and one hundred half- 
breeds. These half-breeds might be stricken from their roll, leaving only three hundred 
ftnd fifty Indians to be provided for. 

The Red Lake*Chlppewas have had a prosperous year. Their crop of corn is reported 
M) be over 4,000 bushels ; of potatoes, 2,500 bushels. The tribe seems to have taken a 
iiew departure toward civilization in the direction of house- building. Late last au- 
tumn they erected, as best they could, some seventy-five houses, doing most of the 
'Work themselves. This year they are asking for still more lumber, and are building 
^th more caie the houses of last year, and are erecting thirty more new houses. 
Their fund for carpenter and farm work is so limited that only a small part of the 
^ork required can be undertaken. To meet their necessities, and enable them to clear 
land and stock farms, I recommended last year, at their request, that their pine timber 
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be brought into market, and, pursuant to inBtrnctions from tbe Indian Bnrean, I pro- . 
cured proposals for the pine on their reservation. The highest offer was |2^ 50 per 
thousand, and the contract at that rate is waiting the approval of the Department. 
The Indians are anxious that this contract shall be entered upon this year, to enal||e 
them to begin at once to enlarge their planting-grounds. They also propose to appro- 
priate $1,000 per year for the purpose of a boarding-school. This sum, with such aid 
as the American Missionary Association propose to furnish, will secure the school, which 
is so much needed. Daring the past summer a day-school has been sustained by the 
American Missionary Association, an4 the children have made such progress under 
difficulties as gives great encouragement. 

There seems to he nothing in the way of the civilisation of this tribe, if only con- 
tinued patient effort and generous assistance can be furnished by the Government. 
But this effort is more than ever needed now, from the fact that the Pembina railroad 
brings fire-water and other evils of civilization within two days' travel of their reser- 
vation. If left to themselves, these Indians are almost sure to foUow in the way of 
their Pillager cousins, and go down under the first approach of white men. 

The pine timber cut, as is claimed, upon this reservation last winter has not yet been 
paid for, the reservation boundary-line not having been surveyed. It is a misfortune 
and a hardship to these Indians that, for want of this survey, they should not be able 
to realize the value of this, pine, and also to protect their property from further depre- 
dations. I earnestly recommena that such measures be taken as will secure this survey 
another year. 

The band of Mississippi Chlppewas, known as the Gull Lake band, number nearly 
300, and are in process of removal to White Earth. About one-half are already on the 
ground. I have declined to make the annuity payment to any of this band who have 
not removed. About one-fourth of the band will pnSbably forfeit their annuity this 
year rather than accept the condition. 

The experiment of civilization undertaken at White Earth has bad a year of lai^ 
prosperity. The preparation for the removal of other bands to White Earth, in the 
cutting and hauling of lumber and building houses, has furnished employment for Idia 
most or those who were able to work. One and a half million feet of lumber will have 
been sawed this season. A new saw-mill, with shingle-mlkshine and universal wood- 



worker attached, with a new engine and boiler, have been set up during the year. A 
large bam, a carpenters' house, a blacksmith's house, and an agent's house, and an agency 
office, and two school-buildings will be completed ^uring the year. The other school- 
building has also been enlarged so as to double the accommodations for boarding pupils. 
Eighty log-houses, a story and a half high, 16 by 22 feet, containing five rooms, wiU be 
completed d uring the season. Twen ty-n ve other houses nave been rebuilt and enlarged. 
Two hundred and eighty acres were sown and planted in the spring, a large portion of 
the plowing having been done the fall previous by the Indians. This fine crop was 
entirely swept away by the grasshoppers in June. A second crop of turnips and buck* 
wheat was also a failure. This loss, »dling upon the first earnest and hopeful effort of 
the Indians t-o get their living from the sou, is very severe ; not merely for the suffiering 
it will bring this winter, but especially because it breaks the argument by which we 
hoped to induce even more extended labor the coming season.' Tne Indians, however, 
are not disheartened. Their advance in civilization during the year is quite apparent. 

The band o( Gull Lakers who removed to White Earth in the spring has fallen read- 
ily into line with the others. They are now in their new houses and will b9 ready 
to make their first crop next season. 

The report of the teacher at White Earth is forwarded herewith. The school kept 
full during the year, and the present enlarged accommodations will hardly meet the 
demand for the coming year. No one can visit this school and fail to see that the best 
appropriation made for Indians is that which is expended for the next generation. 

At Leech Lake the school year has been broken by the resignation of the teacher. 
Another teacher has not yet been secured. 

I beg again to invite the attention of the Commissioner to the need of more personal 
supervision of the affeurs of this agency than can be given by one agent. There should 
be an additional agent for Bed La^e and another for Leech Lake. The work at White 
Earth, and the care of other bands of Mississippi Chippewas, is all that one agent cau 
undertake to do properly. 

While procuring the rolls of the different bands, I made special inquiry with a view 
to ascertain the natural increase or decrease of the Chippewas in Miiftiesot^ At only 
two points, White Earth and Bed Lake, out of the six where the annuity payment 
was made, was I satisfied as to the accuracy of these re'tums. At Bed Lake, m a pop- 
ulation of 1,050, there have been fifty births and fourteen deaths. At White Earth, in 
an average population of 560, there were thirty births and twelve deaths. More than 
half of these deaths are estimated by the Government physician to have been occasioned 
by a disease unknown among the Indians until the coming of white men. These figures 
show that the Chippewas are not fading away, and they reduce the Indian problem for 
Minnesota to the alternative of perpetu£U protection, at a great oost, against an increas- 
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ing nnmber of wanderiiig Bavaffes, or of acompreliensive and persistent effort to bring 
tfaem to civilization. Tbey will not die ont or be exterminated. 

The first outlay for civilization is necessarily expensive. Bnt an increased expendi- 
tore for lb few years is not so costly as to half support and protect against perpetual 
iMMrbarism. I believe Minnesota herself could fsur better afford to assume all tlm expense 
of their civilization than allow six thousand of her inhabitants to live as savages. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

EDWD P. SMITH, 

United Statm Indian Agent, 
Hon. F. A. Walker, 

Chmmiesioner of Indian AffairSy Wa$hin0{mf D, C, 



No. 5. 

Agency of Sac and Fox Indiaks in Iowa, 

Toledo, September 7, 1872. 

Sir : In compliance with the requirements of the Indian Department, I have the 
honor to submit the following report of the condition of the agency of the Sac and Fox 
Indians in Iowa for the year ended August 31, 1872. 

The general condition of the Indians under my charge has not materially changed 
since my last annual report. As a rule, the health of the tribe has been good, the rate 
of deaths small, and the census shows quite an increase the past year. 

It is true they have suffered considerably from fever and ague, owing to their loca- 
tion on the river-bottom, which is more or less subject to these diseases during the 
anrnmer and fall months. ' « 

The census of the tribe now shows a population of 317, as follows: men, 83; women, 
102 ; boys, 70 ; girls, 62 ; 'an increase of 14 since my last annual report, which is 
nearly double the increase of the previous year. 

Though these Indians have a home here, owning 419 acres of land, purchased with 
their own means, and though they have made some prc^ess in their agricultural pur- 
suits, raising pretty good crops as a general thing, still it is not sufficiently enticing 
as a home to induce tliem to give up their former roving habits. With the exception 
of a few left behind to look after articles they cannot well take with them, they leave 
here in the fall, afb^ receiving their payment, scattering off in small bands where 
they can find heavy timber to winter in, hunting and trapping through the winter, 
and making sugar in the spring, and return here about the 1^ of May, in time for their 
spring payment, and for piutting in their spring crops ; each family cultivating their 
patch CKf com, beans, potatoes, ^c, and these are gathered in time for them to leave 
again the following fall. These customs are repeated from year to year with so much 
uniformity that, in the absence of anything being done for their real improvement, 
tiie agent has little to report. And while it is true that very many of them iure still 
blanket Indians, living in huts and wigwams, and to a considerable extent leading 
rovinff lives, it is equally true that but few of them are dissolute or intemperate in 
their nabits. They have cultivated about the same amount of land this year, with 
TCobably little better crops as the result of their labors over last year. During the 
harvest just past, the men have earned, in binding and shocking grain for farmers in 
the vicinity, the estimated amount of $1,200. This includes all the men of the tribe 
who were able to make a hand in the harvest-field ; thus showing that they are will- 
iagto work when remunerative labor is offered them. 

The statistics of farming forwarded herewith show the wealth in individual prop* 
erty, not indudiug land, at |15,159. 

No school or mission has yet been established for these Indians, though I under- 
stand the agency is about being turned over to a missionary society. This shonld be 
done at once ; and if the Government would make a sm^l appropriation of money for a 
school-house, and a honse for the missionery, (which I have repeatedly recommended,) 
great ^ood and gratifying results would follow. As has been shown by the labors ana 
well-directed efforts of missionaries iu other fields, these Indians may be civilized and 
even christianized, and in time made self-supporting citizens. 
Yecy respectfully, your obedient servant, 

LEANDER CLARK, 
Special Indian Agent 

Him. F. A. Walker, 

Ccmmieeumer of IntUan Affaire, Waehington, D. C, 
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NEBRASKA, KANSAS, AND THE INDIAN TERRITORY. 

NORTHBRN SUPKRINTENDBNCT. 

No. 6. Barclay White, Omaha, Nebraska. 

No. 7. Joseph Webster, Saotee agency, Nebraska. 

No. 8. Howard White, Winnebago agency, Nebraska. 

No. 9. E. Painter, Omaha agency, Nebraska. 

No. 10. Jacob M. Troth, Pawnee agency, Nebraska. 

No. 11. T. Lightfoot, Great Nemaha agency, Nebraska. 

No. 12. A. L. Green, Otoe agency, Nebraska. 

CENTRAL 8UPERINTBNDENCY. 

No. 13. Enoch Hoag, Lawrence, Kansas. 

No. 14. B. W. Miles, Kickapoo agency, Kansas. 

No. — . J. H. Morris, Pottawatomie agency,* Kansas. 

No. 15. Mahlon Stubbs, Kansas or Kaw agency, Kansas. 

No. 16. John B. Jones, Cherokee agency,! Indian Territory. 

No. 17. T. D. Griffith, Choctaw ana Chickasaw agency,! Indian Territory. 

No. 18, F. S. Lyon, Creek ageocy,t Indian Territory. 

No. 19. Henry Breiner, Seminole agency,! Indian Territory. 

No. 20» Hiram W. Jones, Quapaw agency, Indian Territory. 

No. 2L .John Hadley, Sac and Fox agency, Indian Territory. 

No. 22. J. T. Gibson, Osa^e agency, Indian Territory. 

No. 23. Lanrie Tatam, Kiowa agency, Indian Territory. 

No. 24. John D. Miles, Upper Arkansas agency, Indian Territory. 

No. 25. Jonathan Richards, Wichita agency, Indian Territory. 

• No report received. 

t Attached to the central saperintendeooy for treaty pnrpoMs only. 



No. 6. 



Office of Superintendent of Indian Affairs, 

Omakaf NehrMka^ Qthmontk 24, 1872. 
Respected Friend : In submitting this my first annual report of afiuirs of the north- 
em snperin tendency, together with the agent's reports, it gives me pleasure to be able 
to state that, daring the past year, the conduct of the Indians under ;ny care has been 
characterized by peace and good order. I consider it a fact worthy of notice that, 
during that period of time, no act of violence, not even an assault by an Indian upon 
a white person, has taken place in this superintendenoy, so far as has come to my 
knowledge, thus proving that the just and humane policy of the President of the United 
States has been eminently suooeestnl as applied to tne Indians of the State of Nebraska. 

SANTEE SIOUX. 

This tribe, which has made greater advancement toward civilization than any other 
in this superintendency, has steadily increased during the past year in the knowledge 
of agriculture and the mechanical arts. They have oeen much encouraged, since the 
last report of my predecessor, by the reception of the certificates for their allotted 
lands, feeling assured now that the United States Government intends to make this 
their permanent home. In consequence of this feeling, they are making renewed 
efforts to provide themselves with comfortable houses on their allotments, and I am 
eonfident tnat, when this desirable end is attained, the sanitary condition of the tribe 
will rapidly improve. 

By reference to Ageat Webster's report, it will be seen that they manifest a feeling 
of great satisfaction at the issue of wagons, plows, harness, &«., which has been made 
during the year ; promising, in return, to make good use of them, as it is convincing 
evidence to their minds that the Government intends them to become an agriculture 
people. 

WINNEBAGOES. 

^t is with no small degree of satisfaction that I am able to report the continued im- 
provement of this tribe. All the men have adopted the dress of citizens, and, by refer- 
ence to the interesting report of Caroline B. Thomas, teacher of a Winneb^^ school, 
we may conclude that, if the good influences whicn now surround the Winnebago 
•hildren are continued for a few years longer, the women as well as the men will 
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eveutqally wear the ooBtnme of the whites. This will he a lon^ step gained in the path 
that leads toward civilization. The annual election of the chie& oy the trihe is also 
an important step in the right direction ; thus fitting them for a higher plane of civil- 
ization. Their crops during the year have generally yielded ahuudautly, with the 
exception of the oat crop, which was nearly destroyed hy hail. At the commencement 
of the wheat harvest, about two hnndred of the men of the tribe requested passes 
from their agent to leave the reservation, and assist the neighboring farmers in gather- 
ing their wheat. One of the farmers afterward reported to the agent that these Indians 
worked equally as well as white laborers, and that without their assistance it would 
have been impossible to obtain sufficient labor to secure their crops. 

The long delay in securing to the Winnebagoes their patents for their allotments of 
land has had a discouraging effect upon them, but, notwithstanding the fact that they 
have not yet received them, many of the Indians have commenced work on their 
respective allotments ; and a contract has just been let for the construction of fifty 
dwelling-houses, to be built upon the allotments of those Indians who manifest an. 
earnest desire to improve their land, and gather about their homes the comforts and 
conveniences of civilized life. 

I wish to call special attention to that portion of Agent W|;iite^8 report wherein it is 
stated that the terras of the treaty of Maroh 8, 1865, require that ronrteen hundred 
acres of land should be broken for these Indians, whereas only six hundred have ever 
been broken for them upon the reservation. I cordially approve of the suggestion of 
Agent White, that an appropriation be asked for at the next session of Congress, to 
enable the terms of the treaty to be complied with. 

There has been a natural increase of twenty in this tribe during the last year, and 
twenty more by removal firom Wisconsin, making a total increase of forty during the 
year. The tribe now numbers fourteen hundred and forty. 

OMAHAS. 

The Omahas having consent-ed to the provisions of a recent act of Congress, providing 
for the sale of 50,000 acres, of land from the western portion of their reservation, it is 
hoped that the proceeds arising therefrom will enable them to make such improve- 
ments on their aUotments of land as they have been anxious'y looking forward to, 
and, by thp purchase of farm implements and stock, place them in an agricultural posi- 
tion that will enable them to dispense with the fruits of the chase, and turn their 
undivided attention to home industry. With this increased attention to agriculture, 
the Omahas must soon look for a market for their surplus produce, as in their present 
condition no rations or supplies of food are dispensed to them. With the exception of their 
annuity in money, they now depend for subsistence entirely upon the fruits of their own 
industry. They are a peaceable people, and are on good terms of fnendship with the 
white settlers around them, being temperate and honest in their character. 

The Omahas have been much annoyed with losses of ponies by theft, mainly charged 
npon the Winnebagoes of Wisconsin. These Indians are in the practice of visiting 
their relations on the Winnebago reservation adjoining the Omahas, and, when re- 
turning, pass through the Omaha reserve, and, if the opportunity presents, appropri- 
ate ponies to their own use ; then, crossing; the Missouri River into Iowa, escape to 
their homes. There appears to bo no existmg law that will enable the Indian agents 
to arrest and punish these thieves after they have escaped into the neighboring State; 
and this state of aifairs is producing ill-feeling between the tribes, as all such losses 
are charged by the Omahas upon the reservation Winnebagoes. The Winnebago 
agent is powerless to correct this evil. He cannot prevent the visits of said Indians, 
can form no opinion of the time of their departure, and, when arrest of ofifenders is 
made, is informed by State and national authorities that they have no jurisdiction in 
the case. 

A recent council of arbitration has been held, composed of selected members of each 
tribe, their agent-s, and myself, to determine and acy^st all matters o£ difficulty or 
claim between the tribes. The consequential damages arising from the above-men- 
tioned acts have so far prevented a settlement, but the effort is not yet abandoned, 
and I am in hopes it will yet be accomplished to mutual satisfaction. 

PAWNEES. 

The Pawnees have been retarded in their progress by raids made upon them by 
war-parties of hostile Sioux. These parties are generally from the Brul^ and Ogallala 
bands. They start at various seasons of the year, and, lurking near the Pawnee vil- 
lages, murder and scalp such straggling members of the tribe as they may meet with ; 
tiben quickly retreat beyond reach of pursuit. 

No successful raid upon this tribe has been made during the year ; two war-parties 
of Sioux have started for the Pawnee village ; the first was too early in the season to 
find pasture for their ponies, and returned l^f ore reaching the reservation. This party , 
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-while retnrninff, ran off some stock from white settlers. The second expedition was 
overhauled by united States cavalry, and turned frora its purpose. This war-party 
struck the Poncas on their reservation, ran off their stock, and murdered one of their 
medicine-men. This oflBce was early informed by telen-am of each of the above- 
mentioned attempted raids, and was enabled thereby to place the Pawnees upon their 
guard. This early information is of very great advantage in protecting the tribe, bat 
while there is any possibility of such raids occurring, the Pawnees will be kept in their 
crowded, filthy villagesof mud-lodges, and their energies paralyzed. Stop them, and we 
will soon have their families scattered on small farms over their beautiful reservation ; 
and, with the assistance received from the prospective sale of a portion of their reserva- 
tion, there is no reason why this tribe should long continue behind other Indians of 
the snperintendency in their progress toward self-support and civilization. 

By an arrangement betweem the officers of the Union Pacific Railroad Company and 
this tribe, Indians are aUowed to ride on the freight-cars of said company without 
charge. Such an arrangement enables the idle and vagrant members of the tribe to 
visit the towns and hang around the dejiots along said road, and as they are the most 
worthless of the tribe, they produce an impression upon travelers who see only these, 
and consider them a typ«of tne people, which is injunous to the character and standing 
of the whole Indian race. As well mights traveler record the status of the inhabitants 
of a city by the impressions made upon his mind by the strollers and tramps of its 
streets, as to judge of the Indian by these vagabonds of the race. 

OTOES AND MI8SOURIA8. 

The Otoes and Missonrias have become unsettled and dissatisfied with their home. 
They have reiected in council the provisions of the law enacted by Congress for the 
sale of one-half of their reservation, and Improvement of their condition on the remain- 
ing part, and now desire that all their laud may be sold, and that a reservation may be 
purchased for them near the Osages, in the Indian Territorv, and they be removed to it. 
As they appear united in Judgment in this matter, and while in their present state of 
mind can make but little progress where they are, and having, with their a^nt, un- 
successfully used all proper measures and arguments to make tnem satisfied with their 
present home, I now believe it would be for the best interests of the tribQ to be re- 
moved. If care is taken to invest a large portion of the proceeds of their land in sncb 
manner that the income shall be used only for education m schools, oragiiculturaland 
mechanical pursuits, I believe the tribe may be benefited by the change. Notwith- 
standing the unsettled condition of the ti-ibe, it is gratifying to know that they hare 
improv^ In habits of industry and in their mode of living. 

The report of the teacher, Nannie H. Armstong, shows that the advancement of many 
of her pupils has been quite rapid, and the agent reports a flourishing Sabbath- 
school. 

IOWA8. 

Amone all the Indians of this snperintendency, none have given more marked evi- 
dence ofimprovement during the hit three years than the lowas. 

From a drunken, idle people they have become temperate and industrious, evincing 
a praiseworthy interest in the education of their children, in the furnishing of their 
houses, and in the fencing and cultivating. of their farms. 

By reference to the accompanving report of Agent Lightfoot, it will be seen that 
since the introduction of stoves into the houses of Iowa Indians, enabling them to pre- 
pare their food in a more wholesome mauuer, that the number of deaths in the tribe has 
materially decreased. The lowas now number two hundred and twenty-five, being an 
increase often since the last report of my predecessor. 

I cannot pass from this brief notice of the lowas without making a special mention 
of the workings of the " Orphans' Industrial Home ^ of the Iowa«. By reference to the 
report of Mary B. Lightfoot, teacher of the school at the Great Nemaha agency, it wiU 
be seen that the influence and example of the Indian children from the '^ Home " has 
had a most salutary effect upon tne other members of her school, inciting them 
to greater punctuality in assembling and increased diligence in the preparation of 
their lessons. The advantage tc» the tribe of the continuance of this institution can 
scarcely be estimated, and I recommend for it that liberal support and encouragement 
which it so well deserves. 

SACS AND FOXES. 

The Sacs and Foxes having expreel^ed a desire to sell their present reservation and 
remove to the vicinity of the Osages, in the Indian Territory, a law was enacted at the 
late session of Congress for the sale of their land, and the chiefs have expressed a de- 
sire that a portion of the funds derived from its sale should be invested m such man- 
ner as wiU advance them in civilization and agricultural pursuits. 
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It is important for the welfare of this tribe that advantage he taken of the request 
of its chie&, as their present income, amounting to more than $100 per annum each, is 
paid them in cash : and they objecting to the expenditure of any portion of it for edu- 
cation or salary of mechanics, the adults live in idleness and the children are without 
schools. 

INDIAN LABOR. 

It is a fact, supported by the history of nations, that the intelligence and prosperity 
of a people increases in proportion as the women among them are respected and elevated. 

One of the greatest obstacles in the way of Indian civilization has been the prevail- 
ing idea among all tribes that labor is derogatory to the character of a man, and that 
^e burdens should be borne and the laboriouJ duties performed exclusively by the 
women. I therefore consider it an encouraging iBature of this work to be able to state 
that in this particular there has been a manifest improvement in several of the tribes 
of this superintendenoy. Many of the men have assisted in building their own houses, 
and have been quite sucoessfal in plowing their allotments, and in using mowing- 
machines and other implements in their mechanical and agricultural porsaits. In pro- 
portion as the men become more indnstrious, and provide comfortable houses for their 
families, the heavier burdens are lifted from ^he shoulders of the women, and thev are 
gradually adopting the halntsof civilized life. A great need among these people has\>een 
that of the presence of practical Christian women, to instruct Ipdian wives in the perform- 
ance of their household duties, in the care of their children, and of the sick, and in the 
fitting and making of garments. To meet this want among the Santees, a young woman 
fitted for the position has just been sent out to them, under the auspices of the " Yearly 
meeting of Friends," of Ohio and Genesee, to devote herself exclusively to the im- 
provement and elevation of the Santee women. 

In concluding these remarks upon Indian labor, permit' me to say that, judging from 
my observations among the Indians of the Northern superintendency, 1 have every 
reason to believe that, if the present policy is continuea, the day is not far distant 
when the increased industry manifested by many of them will resrtlt in £he tribes be- 
coming self-supporting from the labor of their own hands, independent of the yearly 
annuity which they now receive from former sales of land to the United States. 

• SCHOOLS. 

Eleven day-schools and one industrial boarding-school are now in successful opera- 
tion. In addition thereto, provision is made by the Congregational Church for the 
er^tion of an industrial boarding-school house for girls, at the Santee agency. The 
building of an industrial boardiog-school house for the accommodatiou of eighty schol- 
ars and their teachers, at the Winnebago agency, is about bf iug contracted for. Funds 
are now on hand for the erection of an additional building to tne Pawnee manual-labor 
school bouse, which will increase its capacity from, eighty t<o one hundred pupils. Two 
additional day-school houses will, as soon as possible, be constructed on the Pawnee 
reservation, and one day-school house on the Omaha reservation. 

It is a satisfaction to state that, in all the schools in operation, the children are pro- 
gressing well in their studies and that their parents are not only favorable to schools, 
hut take a deep interest in the aldvancement of their children therein, frequently con- 
ducting them to school, and remaining to witness their exercises. 

With the exception of the mission -schools on the Santee reservation, these schools 
are all taught in the English language, and although the teachers in English experi- 
ence a difficulty at first, on account of the natural shyness of the pupils, and their 
reluctance to speak a new language, even when partially acquainted with it, for fear 
of exciting ridicule and laughter, of which the Indian mind seems to be peculiarly sen- 
sitive, still, I consider it of vital importance for the future progress of the tribes that 
the English language shall be principally used in schools. 

In all the schools it is a rule that the children shall be clean in person, and decently 
%nd comfortablv clad, and when provision for clothing is not made from tribal funds, 
the society offends or churches, to which the missionaries belong, have furnished it. 

The Pawnee and Otoe' day-schools have heretofore been broken up during the win- 
ter buffalo-hunt, the children accompanying their parents, and returning, after the 
hunt, wild, nntractable, and demoralized. Ascertaining that the parents were gener- 
ally willing to leave their school-children at home, if they could Be properly boarded 
and cared for, I applied to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for funds to pay the 
board of these children. Thev were promptly furnished me, cheap board was procured 
for the children, and the result was very satisfactory to all parties. 

BUFFALO-HUNTING. 

Three tribes still partially depend upon buffalo-hunting for subsistence. Upon each 
recnrring hunt they find their pathway to the hunting-grounds more and more turned 
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aside by white settlemeDts. The commanders of the military departments in which, 
these trails lie have advised that two white men accompany each hanting-party to 

Srevent collisions or depredations between Indians and whites, although it is found. 
ifificult to find suitable white men willing to take such charge. Still, as fiu* as it has 
been tried, it has proved satisfactory, and I would recommend that funds be appropri- 
ated for the payment of such care-takers during the few years that these linnts are 
likely to continue. 

SUPPLIES. 

Under the present contract-system of procuring subsistence for the Indian tribes, 
supplies are brought from long distances and furnished with large profits to contract- 
ors, when in most instances in this superin tendency, if the agents could under proper 
guards be permitted to purchase goods, as needed, in open market, they could procore 
the same sppplies, of better quality, at less price, from small farmers near the reserva- 
tions, or from Indians who have grown a surplus crop on their allotments of land. I 
desire to call especial attention to this subject. There has been a hostile feeling 
among the whites of this State against Indians remaining on reservations. This feel- 
ing, under the efiect of the present policy, I am pleased to say, is gradually subsiding. 
If it is found by neighboring farmers that these agencies have become good cash mar- 
kets for their surplus produce, instead of considering them encumbrances, they will 
deem it an advantage to be located near such a market. Again, if the iudustriooB 
Indian can obtain at home a cash return for the surplus product of his labor, and keep 
within his tribe the large amount of cash capital now paid to the distant speculator, 
what an additional incentive it will be for him to continue his industry! 

LAWS. 

It is very important that a simple and efficient code of laws should be enacted for 
the (Suppression of crime and imniorality upon Indian reservations, and proper plaoes 
provided for the confinement and punisnment of offenders against them. 

Attention is called to the inefficiency of the national and State laws for the trial and 
I)unishment of whites and Indians for crimes committed upon Indians not citizens. 

Instances have occurred during the year of parties convicted in an Indian council 
of horse-stealing, and arraigned l>efore a United States commissioner, in order that 
they might receive greater punishment for the offense than the tribal laws would 
inflict, being discharged by said court for want of jurisdiction. 

INDIAN APPRENTICKS. 

I feel that it is due to the Indians of the State of Nebraska to report the unlooked- 
for proficiency made by the young men of the respective tribes, who have been appren- 
ticed to the various mechanical trades. They are rapidly learning to become carpen- 
ters, blacksmiths, tinsmiths, shoemakers, millers, and engineers, and as soon as they 
become competent will be placed at the nead of their respective departments. 

By reference to the reports of the agents of this superintendency, it will bo seen 
that the Indian apprentices are equally as proficient as whites in acquiring a Jtnowl- 
edge of the different trades to which they are apprenticed. This is an imi>ortaut fact^ 
which should not be overlooked by those having them in charge, in their efforts to fit 
them for citizenship. 

POPULATION. 



Name of tribe. 


Male. 


Female. 


ToUL 


Gain dur- 
ing year. 


Loaa dur- 
ing yew. 


Sftntee Sioux 


434 
700 
497 
909 
243 
114 
43 


541 
740 
472 
1,538 
831 
111 
45 


965 
1,440 

969 
9,447 

464 

325 
88 




SS 


TC^innebftifoefl . . .... ............................ 


40 




Oniab&s . ..... ....................................... 


15 


Pftwnees ,. 


83 
14 
10 

8 




OfnAM anH \fiajutnrlaA . . .. 




loWAS .- • ............................. 




SblP.M KnA 'PoTAA . . 








Total 


2,930 


3,668 


6,598 


155 


37 







In conclusion, allow me to remark that the progress of these Indian tribes toward 
civilization and citizenship, although necessarily gradual, is generally satisfactory. 

The strong pi^udice of the white settlers against this injured people, a pr^udioe 
founded upon tradition or general charges upon the race on account of individual acts, 
is slowly yielding before their good conduct and a better acquaintance with their true 
character. 
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Ab these Indians improve in their habits of iudastry and make themselves nsefal and 
even necessary to the white settlers in assisting to caltivate the broad prairies yet on- 
broken, the efforts to drive them from the Stat« without regard to jastice or mercy 
will be less frequently agitated. 

Judging from their recent advancement, 1 have every reason to believe that, with a 
continuance toward theni of the present wise policy, and/a better protection of their 
persons and property by the same laws that now protect citizens, the rising generation 
of the Indians of Nebraiska will become useful citizens of the State. 
Very respectfully, thy friend, 

BARCLAY WHITE, 
Superintendent Indian Affairs, 
Hon. F. A. Walker, 

Commiesianer Indian Affairs, Washingtonf D. 0. 



No. 7. 

Santke Agency, Mnthmonth 5, 1872. 

Rkspectkb Friend : In submitting this ray second annual report, I feel a satisfac- 
tion in stating that there has been a material improvement in the condition of this tribe 
during the past year. 

I think the sanitary condition of the tribe is improving fast, although it is still far 
from what is desirable. Scrofula and consumption prevailto a considerable extent. 
This, I believe, will be overcome in a great measure, as they advance in civilization. 
Their imperfect knowledge of preparing their food, combined with irregular habits, 
have much to do with all their ailment-s. We are doing what we can for them in this 
reepect, and I am pleased to state that the self-sacrificing efforts of the women con- 
nected with the missions, as well as those of the agency, are producin|^ good results. 
Genesee Yearly Meeting of Friends have sent out a young woman at their own expense 
to join the corps of women-workers. 

The increased interest of the Indians in farming has kept pace with their other attain- 
ments. The past season has been very propitious, and promised an abundant yield ; 
but in the early part of Eighthmonth, we were visited by one of those scourges com- 
mon to this country, the migratory grasshopper. The wheat-crop was gathered and 
out of their way, but the com, late potatoes, pumpkins, turnips, &c, were very much 
injured and in many places totally destroyed. They remained with us but a few days, 
but the destruction they caused during that time was verv serious ; upon careful ex- 
aminarion, I think it is safe to say, that fully one-half or their entire crops, wheat 
excepted, were destroyed. This was discouraging both to the Indians and us; but as 
it is an event over which we have no control, and not likely to occur again for two or 
three years at least, I do not think it will deter them from making an increased effort 
another season to do even better than they have this. 

For a statistical account of the farming operations, I refer thee to the farmer's report. 

The mission -schools are in a prosperous condition. The accompanying reports will 
show the number of pupils, the' average attendance, and the number of teachers em- 
ployed the past season. 

The grist-mill has been kept in constant operation (except a short time in midwinter, 
when the race got filled up with snow) up to the 21st of Thirdmonth, when a very 
heavy freshet occurred, caused by the rapid thawing of the snow, accompanied by a 
warm rain, which carried away a large portion of the breast of the dam. This caused 
a delay of several weeks, as well as an additional expense. 

The saw-mill is doing good service. We have sawed during the past year 1,200 logs, 
making 240,000 feet of lumber. This has been used in erecting carpenter's shop, 
building Indian houses, putting floors In old ones, making fences, &c. The improve- 
ments since last report consist of a carpenter-shop 18 by 30 feet, one story and a half; 
ice-house for the agency; a house for the blacksmith; an addition to the physician's 
house, and twenty log-houses for the Indians. Besides these, there are now five or six 
more in course of construction, including one for the carpenter. We have during the 
same time constructed three and a half miles of wire-fence, and one and a half miles 
of board-fence, mostly around small pieces of breaking on Indian claims. 

The Indian apprentices continue steady and industrious, and' are making good 
progress. They would compare favorably with the same numner of white apprentices. 
They are very anxious to learn, and feel a commendable pride in their attainments. 

Among other things that have been bought and issued to the tribe this year were 
20 wagons, 50 plows, 50 harrows, and harness. These gave good satisfaction. They 
said it was a strong evidence that the Government wanted to make farmers of them, 
and they promised to make g^ood use of them. 

Over two hundred certificates of allotment have been received and issued 'to them. 
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This was tbe greatest event of the seaaoD. They have heretofore been laboring nndei 
the impressioD that they held their right to their land by a very uncertain tennre, and 
were liable to be removed ai any time. They believe now that this is to be their per- 
manent home. 

In conclusion I wonld say, although their advancement in the ways of civilized life 
must necessarily be graduiU, yet there no longer remains a dbnbt that if tbe hamaue 
policy of the Government is continned, supplemented as it is by the benevolent aid of 
the various Christian denominations, it must eventually convince the most incredaloiie, 
including even those who are prompted by no higher motive than a selfish ecooomy, 
that this is the true and only policy to be pursued toward this long-neglected people, 
that will effectually subdue them, and in time elevate them to the plane of peaceful 
and industrious citizens. 

Very respectfully, thy friend, 

JOSEPH WEBSTER, 

United States Indian AgemL 
Barclay White, 

Superintendent India/n Affaire, Omaha^ Nebraska, 



No. 8. 

Winnebago Agency, Nebraska, 

Ninthmonih 17, 1872. 

Respected Friend : I respectfully submit this my fourth annual rej^ort of the con- 
dition of the Winnebago Indians in Nebraska. 

The past year has l^n marked by a steady improvement in the condition of thia 
tribe. The men have nearly all adopted citizen's clothing ; and the women, althouflh 
they still persist in wearing th^ peculiar style of dress, I believe will be more easily 
influenced to adopt a better one when they come to live in houses. 

There has been comparatively little sickness among the Indians, and I am able to 
report an increase of forty in the population during the year, most of which, however, 
is due to accessions from the Wisconsin branch of the tribe. 

Elections. — ^The second annual election for twelve chiefs occurred about the 1st of 
Fourth month last, and resulted in the choice of seven new men, five of the ,old one« 
being re-elected. The interest in this election was much greater tlian that manifested 
the year before, and all seemed eager to participate in it, excepting the incumbents, 
who had concluded that it would be to the interest of the tribe not to hold any moro 
elections. 

The manner of voting was in this wise : Each of the old chiefs, and his opponent, 
selected by the opposition party, stood on opposit-e sides of the road^ where they were 
joined by their respective supporters, when a count was taken. This plan was found 
to give much better satis&ction than voting by ballot, which was tried the previous 
year. 

I believe these elections are a step in the right direction, as they not only give to the 
members of the tribe a republican form of government, and thus pave the way to cit- 
izenship, but they tend to break up the old tribal relations, and create a desire among 
the chiefs to become popular with their bands. 

AgrietUturaL — ^About 4,000 bushels of wheat have been harvested on this reservation 
this season, rather more than one-half of which was raised by individual Indians on 
their own claims ; three have nearly two hundred bushels each, and the balance from 
ten to one hundred bushels each. The remainder of the crop, 1,832 bushels, was raised 
by the Gk>vernment. This will not be sufficient to feed all wito have not raised wheat 
during the year. * 

The crop of corn will not be so large as that of last year, owing to its having been 
farmed no better, and the season being more favorable to the growth of weeds. I will 
be prepared by another season to purchase cultivators for the use of Indians in farming 
their fields, when I will look for better results in corn-raising ; they have not bad 
proper implements heretofore. The small patches of beans, squashes, potatoes, &x)., 
raised by the Indians near their dwellings, are always well tilled, and this year have 
yielded abundantly. Three-fourths of our oat-crop was destroyed by a hail-storm, 
which occurred a few days before they were ripe enough to harvest. 

Imprwements. — ^We are at this time surrounded by busy mechanics, who are engaged 
in constructing fifty dwelling-houses for the Indians on their allotments of land. The 
contract for building these houses was let on the 29th ultimo at $668 per house. They 
are all to be completed by the 15th of Fiflhmonth, 1873, and in point of comfort wiU 
compare favorably with any houses in this part of the country. The Indians in conneil 
agrc^ to leave it entirely with me to select the persons who should have houses ; 
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and in my selections I have aimed to choose those who are most indnstrions and seem 
most inclined to live in a civilized manner. 

The agency-house has been repaired and inclosed with a fence, and a convenient office 
erected near by, which I find much more pleasant to hold council in than the room in 
the agency-house which I have heretofore been compelled to use for that purpose. 

Mechanical arte.— There are ten young Indian men now learning the different branches 
of industry represented on this reserve, to wit : Five carnenters, two shoemakers, one 
blacksmith, one engineer, and one miller and sawyer. Most of these have held their 
positions for two years; their progress is very encouraging. I have increased their 
wages the present quarter, and hope they will eventually be able to relieve their white 
instructors. Several Indians are also engaged on the reservation in assisting to make 
bricks. 

There was quite a demand among the neighboring settlers for Indian labor during the 
past harvest, many of the Winnebago men being very good at binding wheat. About ' 
two hundred were at work at one time in this manner, and without their assistance it 
would have been difficult to have secured the entire croj). 

Educdtional, — ^The schools during the year have been in charge of Caroline Thomas, 
Daniel W. and Mary J. Lewis, three experienced teachers, who have conducted them 
vei^ successfully. (For details of management, &.c., please see the interesting report 
of Caroline Thomas, accompanying this.) We have been greatly aided in keeping up 
an interest in the schools and in making the children comfortable and attractive, by 
the munificent donations of clothing, &c., to the value of $4,000, by the members of 
New York Yearly Meeting of Friends, under whose supervision these Indians are placed. 

We are now making preparations to commence the erection of a brick building, to 
be used as an industrial and boarding-school, to accommodate eighty scholars and 
their instructors, and hope to have it completed and furnished, so as to open for teach- 
ing, about the first of Ninthmonth next. With this institution, in connection with 
the three day-schools now in operation, we hope to be able to accommodate all the 
healthy children of suitable ages to attend school, and I will then favor a compulsory 
attendance of all such. 

Claims. — By reference to the last treaty between the United States and the Winne- 
bago tribe of Indians, dated March 8, 1866, 1 find that the former stipulates to break 
one hundred acres df prairie on the reservatiob, for each of the fourteen bands in the 
tribe ; and as there were but 600 acres broken when I assumed charge three years ago. 
and all the prairie that has since been broken having been paid for ont of the tribal 
fdnds, I would suggest that an appropriation of |S,400, or $3 per acre, to break the 
remaining 800 acres, due these Indians, ue asked for at the next session of Congress. 

Wisconsin Indians.— Ab there seems to be a prospect of removing to a reservation 
the Winnebago Indians now scattered throu^rh Wisconsin, I would respectfully pro- 
test against tueir being moved here, as their influence would be injurious to this tnbe, 
they being far below them in point of morals and civilization. Judging from the speci- 
mens that I have seen. And the prejudice in the surrounding country is such, that I 
believe it would not be policy to move more Indians here, particularly such as these, 
who are comparatively uncivilized. 

There have been several cases of drunkenness among the Indians the past spring 
and summer ; the offenders have been tried and punished ; and I have succeeded in 
obtaining evidence sufficient, in one intance, to have a saloon-keeper in Sioux 
City, who sold them liquor, committed to await the next term of the united States 
oonrt in Iowa, for trial. 

I believe these Indians would be greatly stimulated to improve their claims if they 
Gonld secure the titles for them. Tney have waited three years since the first allot- 
ments were made ; it is difficult to make them believe that it requires so long a time 
to prepare the patents, and they are beginning to fear that they are not coming, 
very respectfully, thy son, 

HOWARD WHITE, 

United States Indian Agent 

BAHCL4Y Whitb, 

Superintendent of Indian Affairs, OmahOy Nebraska, 



No. 9. 

Omaha Agency, Nebraska, 

mnt\n4mth 14, 1872. 
Respected Friend : I herewith submit the following, being my third annual report 
of the affairs of this agency. I have the pleasure of announcing a general improve- 
ment in the condition of the Omaha Indians during the past yes^. Farming oj^rations 
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have been conducted with commendable industry and success, the iabor having been 
performed almost exclusively by Indian men, and this release of females from the hard 
drudgery of farm-labor has been a marked evidence of the advantages resulting from 
this change in their habitSi while the growing interest manifested bv the Indians ia 
the intellectual culture of their children gives unmistakable proof of their advances in 
civilization. 

In conducting the business affairs of the agency I am assisted by nine chiefs, whose 
official acts on behalf of the tribe are recognized by the Government. These chiefs 
receive a small compensation annually out of the tribal funds, and hold their offices 
. during good behavior. Experience and observation have amply convinced me that it 
is inexpedient to make frequent changes ifi these officers, inasmuch as it is productive 
of great unsettleroent in the affairs of the tribe. Not one of them has been perma- 
nently displaced since my administration here, and only one suspended for a time on 
account of the offense of killing some oxen belonging to his band in order to make a 
feast for his friends. There is a perfect understaiiding between these chiefs and my- 
/ self, and all work harmoniously together. 

I have twenty-seven picked men out of the tribe, who act in the capacity of a police 
force. These also receive a small compensation out of the Indian funds. It is the 
province of these men to maintain order among the tribe, to report any wrong-doings 
that may occur, and occasionally to arrest offenders and bring them to justice. 

In the discharge of these duties they are exceedingly prompt and efficient. To illus- 
trate this fact, I may mention that not lon^ ago I discovered that some of the Indians 
were in the practice of playing cards until a late hour in the night. I sent for the 
police and informed them that this practice must l>e stopped, and admonished them 
that if any of their own number were addicted to card-playing, they must first bum 
all cards in their own custody, that they might go clean-banded to work, and then 
proceed to commit to the flames all the cards they could find in possession of any of 
the tribe. This was the last of that difficulty, so far as my knowledge extends. 

Previous to my coming here the practice of polygamy had prevailed to a consider- 
able extent in tne tribe. The relations thus previously formed were considered too 
sacred to be disturbed, but as I took a decided stand against the practice, it has been 
discontinued, either out of respect to my wishes, or from a conviction that such prac- 
tices were morally wrong. In respect to the transaction of secular business on the 
first day of the week, called Sunday, there has also been a marked change among the 
Indians, and few of them now engage in labor on that day. 

The Omahas are a i>eaceful and moral people. Drunkenness and profanity are 
scarcely, if at all, known among them : while they are careful to respect the rights of 
others, both in person and property. These traits of character are considered to be a 
good foundation whereon to raise the superstructure of permanent civilization and 
unfold the sublime precepts of Christianity. 

A growing interest is manifested in the improvement of their separate allotments of 
land, and those who have had the good fortune to have cottages built for them seem 
much pleased to have a comfortable home that they can call their own. 

By common consent the point seems to be conceded that their long-time practice of 
going on the hunt is to be abandoned forever^ and the intelligent Indian now realizes 
that a new career of life has opened before him, and that henceforth he must travel in 
the same path as the white man. The funds which they hope soon to realize from the 
sale of a portion of their surplus lands, under the provisions of an act of Congress 
passed at its recent session, will give a new impetus to the work of civilization and 
general improvement, so long delayed for want of means adequate to a work of such 
magnitude. Altogether, the futuife prospect, as it regards the welfare of these poor, 
dependent people, is cheering and hopeful ; and encouragement is thus afforded to 
those appointed to manage their affairs to persevere in the performance of the arduous 
and responsible duties devolving upon them. 

EducaHon.^TYiTee schools have been in operation throughout the year, until the 
season for the usual vacation of two months. The children are sprightly, and very at- 
tentive to their studies, and it has been invariably remarked by those who have visited 
the schools during the past year that the order observed by the children, their quick 
perceptions, and the accuracy with which they have answered the questions pro- 
pounded to them, would compare favorably with any schools of white children they 
had ever visited. This is an encouraging aspect in the future of these people, as the 
little flock of boys and girls now undergoing the process of intellectual training must 
soon become the active and leading men and women in their little community, and the 
influence of their good examples and cultivated minds cannot be otherwise than salu- 
tary. I refer to the accompanying reports of their earnest, able, and zealous teachers 
for further particulars. 

I omitted to remark in the proper place that, through the liberality of miembers of 
the Yearly Meeting of the Society of Friends in Indiana, the school-children have all 
been supplied with good and sufficient clothing for both summer and vrinter, besides a 
goodly supply for the use of the aged and infirm among the tribe. 
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Jgriculiural. — In this department the Indian is rapidly becoming sensible that his 
chief dependence for subsistence mast be in the soil, and hence is more willing than 
formerly to apply himself diligently to his new vocation. This year the Omahas have 
realized a bonntifnl return for their labor, having harvested over 3,000 bashels of ex- 
cellent wheat, and their corn-crop is estimate at over 25,000 bushels. The crop of 
oats has also yielded well, while potatoes, beans, cabbage, and other garden- vegetables 
are qnite plentiful, but being in many detached parceb it is difficult to approximate 
to a correct estimate of the product. 

There is every reason to believe that the growing thrift and industry of these people 
will soon render them self-snstaining and independent of the aid of the Grovernmeut. 

The supply of plows and farming-implements, &c., owned by the tribe, as also teams 
for working their farms, is totally inadequate to the needs of the Indians, yet they are 
too poor to do any better at present. 

Building$ and hnprovemenU. — But little has been done during the past year in build- 
ing cottages for the Indians on their several farms, owing to the scarcity of funds, but 
they have been engaged in making preparations for the future, by hauling some thou- 
sands of logs to the mill to be sawad into lumber for this purpose, and materials for sev- 
enteen new houses are now deposited at as many sites for building, awaiting the slow 
process of procuring the needeu funds for their construction. The houses that have 
been built thus far are neat and substantial, and the surroundings give a cheerful 
aspect to their new abodes. 

Stock and farming-impl^nienis. — ^The Omahas receive no issues of provisions from the 
Government, as do some other tribes, yet though they are forced to abstain from ani- 
mal food throughout a great part of the year on account of their poverty, they have 
entirely discontinued their former practice of killin^r the cows and oxen issued to them 
in order to procure a supply of animal food. They nave now quite a large number of 
calves and other young cattle that are becoming quite valuable^ and as stock-raising is 
much more profitable than growing grain in this country, it is much to be regretted 
that they have not the means to invest more largely in cattle, hogs, and other farm 
stock. 

OENEBiLL RKMAIIKS. 

To sum np, I beg leave to remark that a review of the atatus of affairs at this agency 
during the past three years is amply convincing that the progress of the Omaha In- 
dians IS onward and upward, and while there is much to regret on account of una- 
voidable delays in the vigorous prosecution of the work of promoting their happiness 
and prosperity, there is still cause for thankf^ness, that in the wisdom and goodness 
of a Kind Providence some degree of improvement has been secnred to them. 

In respect to the health of the tribe, I may remark that malarial fevers are ^uite 
prevalent here, particularly during the autumnal months, and in the exercise ot my 
vocation as practicing physician to the tribe, which duty I have faithfully discharged 
gratuitoasly for the space of more than three years, in addition to the transaction of 
the general business of the agency, I have found that the accumulated labor and re- 
sponsibility thus devolving upon me have so seriously affected my health as almost to 
unfit me at times for the discharge of my several duties ; yet I have the consolation of 
believing that my labors have not been wholly in vain, haviujr won the confidence 
and, I am willing to hope, the affections of the simple-minded people whom I have been 
sent here to govern, by my efforts to promote their prosperity and aid them in their 
upward struggles toward the light. 

With sentiments of respect, I am, very truly, thy friend, 

E. PAINTER, 
United States Indian Agent for the Omahas, 

Barclay White, 

Superintendent Indian Affairs^ Nebraska. 



. No. 10. 



Pawnee Agency, 
Genoa, Nebraska, Ninthmonth 24, 1872. 
Respected Friend : I take pleasure in submitting to thee this my fourth annual 
report, in compliance with the regulations of the Department. 

On the 13th of Ninthmonth last school was commenced in the new school-house by 
the teacher, Phoebe H. Sutton, (now Howell,) and continued until the 30th of Sixth- 
month last, and has been a complete success. Though it is a day-school, funds were 
furnished by the Department to pay the board of the children during the winter, 
while the village Indians were out on the hunt, and we were thereby enabled to con- 
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tinae the school for Dine and a hi^f conseootive months. The scholars were entirdy 
supplied with clothing hy contribntions made by the members of the Baltimore Yeariy 
Meeting of Friends and others, and a number of village Indians, and some of the 
scholars at the Pawnee mannal-labor school were supplied from the same source. 

Four mowing-machines, three hay-rakes^ and a lot of hay-forks have been purchased 
with funds set apart for that purpose from the cash annuity by the Indians, and they 
are now busily engaged putting up hay for the use of their ponies during the winter 
and spring. 

The ^rist-mill, which had been thoroughly remodeled and repaired so as to run by 
water instead of steam power, was started on the ^iOth of Ninthmonth last, and w«s 
found to run well, but the dam gave way, and was repaired again during the Tenth- 
month, and the mill started and run until the 4th of Elevenmonth, when the flow <tf 
water in the mill-stream was entirely stopped by a heavy fall of snow and severe cold 
weather, and we were unable to start ic again until this spring, when one end of our 
dam, was again carried away by unusual high water, since which a contract has been 
made with a responsible party to build a hewn-timber dam and warrant it for one 
year. 

The Indian boarding and farm house has been completed; and was occupied by the 
fiEirmer the fore part of the Eleventhmonth last. 

Owing to the heavy snow-storms and severe cold weather of the past winter the 
Indians failed to secure any considerable amount of moat or robes, and were quite 
destitute during the spring, but managed to get along with very little aid from me ; 
having a large amount of potatoes on hand, I issued them to the most destitute. 

A very snug and comfortable dwelling has been built for the interpreter, 16 by 30 
feet, one and a half stories high, and is now occupied by him. 

An old log-house, built by the Mormons, and abaodoued when I came here, has been 
repaired, and is now occupied by the physician. 

The whole number of children that have attended school the past year is one han- 
dred and eighteen ; the average attendance, about eighty. The capacitv of our school- 
houses is one hundred and fifty, and I have funds on hand for building two more 
school-houses and dormitory, which will afford facilities for edncatinff over three hnu' 
dred pupils. The census just taken shows that there are four hundred and fourteen 
children in the tribe of suitable age to go to school. For further information in reference 
to the schools I refer thee to the reports of Elvira G. Piatt and Phcebe H. Howell. 

The result of our farming operations for the present year are about as follows, viz : 

60 acres in oats produced 1,900 bushels I $570 

125 acres in corn produced 4,000 bushes 1,000 

10 acres in potatoes produced 1,500 bushels 450 

15 acres in various other vegetables, worth 730 

210 acres in various products 2,750 



According to the report of the teacher of outdoor work, we have raised enough of 
the following vegetables to abundantly supply us in their season : salads, or lettuce, 
okra, radishes, beets, cucumbers, peas, a series of three crops ; string-beans, onions, 
summer-squashes, green corn, early potatoes, tomatoes ; and have enough of the follow- 
ing productions to last during the winter : white-potatoes, sweet potatoes, winter- 
beans, winter-squashes, cucumber-pickles, cabbage, parsnips, carrots, and beets. The 
above crops are produced by the labor of Indians, under the care of farmer, assistant 
farmer, and teacher of outdoor work, pivncipally the scholars of the Pawnee manual- 
labor school ; and all the fuel used at the agency is cut and hauled by the same parties. 
The result of the census taken on the 20th and 21st instant was as follows : 



Name of tribe. 

■ 


Men. 


Women. 


Children. 


TotaL 


Chowees ...... 


. ..... ...... ...... ............ -/. . 


140 

124 

154 

91 


254 
208 
232 
182 


365 
218 
244 
235 


759 


Kitkahoets 




550 


Skeedees ....... 


' 630 


Petaho werats . . 


^ 


508 








Total ... 


509 


. 876 


l,t)62 


2.447 





Four hundred and fourteen of the children are of suitable age to go to school, ac- 
cording to treaty stipulations, showing an increase in the past year of eighty-one. 
On the 8th of Seven thmonth, the Indians started but on their summer-hunt by per- 
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auasioii of GeDerais Sheridan and Ord, and, lu compliance with their request, J. B. 
Omohundro and Baptiest Bayhylle were sent out in charge of tiiem^ and th9y report 
very favorably of their conduct among the whites, and their success in the hunt, not- « 
wiUistanding they frequently came in contact with hunting parties of white persons, 
who embarrassed them in their hunting by scattering the herds of buffaloes jnst as they 
were about to make a surround. They brought in a large amount of meat aud skins, 
which, with their abundant crops and cash and goods annuity about to be distributed, 
will ^ve them an abundant supply of all the necessaries of life. One important fea- 
tnre m their hunt, which it gives me ^eat pleasure to notice, is that they ranged over 
the same territory with the Brul^ Sioux, their hereditary enemies, ' aud sometimes 
camped within eight or ten miles of them, and both were cognizant of the presence of 
the others, yet no conflict ensued, as had invariably been the case before, and no ponies 
or other property was taken by either party from the other, and this was by mutual 
consent of the parties, and arrangements are now in progress for a friendly meeting of 
some of the principal men of these tribes. 

On the 15th of Seventhmonth I held a council with the Indians at Grand Island, in 
reference to the sale of 50,000 acres of their land lying south of Loup Fork, and al- 
though they objected to some of the j^rovisions of the bill authorizing the sale and 
prescribing the way in which the sale is to be made, and the disposition of the funds, 
they finally ratified it. 

lYom information received from the Indians and those in charge of them, it is very 
evident that they cannot rely on the hunt much longer fbr aby part of their subsist- 
ence, neither is it desirable that they should ; consequently other means as a substitute 
should be afforded them with as little delay as possible. This can be done by the sale 
of their lands, as provided for, and appropriate the proceeds to the purchase of stock, 
building of houses, and settliug them on little f^rms of their own ; hence the import- 
ance of the immediate sale of their lands to prevent them from becoming a charge 
upon the Government, which I consider very demoralizing to them. 

The only casualties that have occurred to members of the tribe the past year are 
one boy frozen to death in attempting to join the Indians on their winter-hunt, one 
squaw found murdered, near Columbus, it is believed, by a member of her own tribe, 
one woman killed by being run over by the railroad-cars, and one of their soldiers 
stabbed by a white man who was attempting to st^al his ponies. He recovered his 
ponies from the parties who were trying to steal them, and also from the effects of the 
wound one of them inflicted. During the present season the village Indians have 
commenced the cultivation of their crops with implements other than the hoe, which 
were furnished them b^ me from those belonging tp the agency. 

As I am about to retire from my office of agent at this agency, I have felt it would 
be right for me to bear ray testimony in reference to the results that have followed the 
adoption of the President's Indian peace policy, so far as the Pawnee Indians and the 
section of country that surrounds them is concerned. 

At the time I took charge of this agency, Sixthmonth 1, 1869, 1 was informed that 
a white man had been murdered near Columbus^on the 8th ultimo : that a woman had 
been shot on Shell Creek, twenty-miles northeast of here, aud the entire settlement 
broken up, and the citizens driven off by the Indians, aud a feeling of insecurity per- 
vaded the whole community near here, and after I took charge, a conflict between the 
citizens and Pawnees seemed imminent, but was by the wise counsel of some of the mo8t 
prominent men iu the community prevented. An Indian had been wantonly murdered 
on the road from Columbus to the agency aud no attempt had been made to redress 
the wrong. Six other Pawnees had been murdered in Kansas without provocation on 
their part, as I was informed by one of the military officers who investigated the case, 
but there was no redress afforded the Pawnees or the whites in these cases of outrage. 
The Indians appeared to be neither under the protection or restraints of civil law. 

The section of country north and west of here for one hundred miles or more was 
unoccupied by white settlers, and was not considered safe to occupy. The raids of 
the Sioux were frequent, dangerous, aud disastrous alike to life and property both 
to the Pawnees and white citizens living near them. The Pawnees themselves were in 
the habit of going upon the war-path and plundering both the neighboring Indians 
aud the whites. Since then the Pawnees have entirely abandoned the war-path, are 
snbiect alike to the protection and restraints of civil law and the complete control of 
their a^ent, and their chiefs and soldiers vie with each other in supporting and aiding 
me in Uie administration of their aflairs. No white person has been killed by them, 
neither has any Pawnee been killed by a white person, and only one case of murderin 
the tribe has come co my knowledge, and I believe the police are vigilant. Large 
settlements have been made both north and west of here that have not been disturbed 
by the Indians at all, either Pawnees or Sioux, and no Sioux raid has been made upon 
the Pawnees resulting in death to either party since Sixthmonth 7, 1871, and the pros- 
pect of a permanent peac^ between them is very promising, and I believe, with a little 
exertion on the part of those in authority over them, might be speedily brought 
aboat. 
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A feeling of perfect security pervades the whole commanity for many miles aroond, 

and the citizens who were clamorous for the remoAral of the Indians from the State are 

• now satisfied that they shall remain, and the old settlers who had no faith in tbe 

President's policy or confidence in its success are among its most earnest supporters, 

and that without distinction of party. 

Very repectfully, thy friend. 

JACOB M. TROTH, 

United 8uite$ Indian Agent. 
Barclay White, 

Superintendent of Indian Affairs, Omaha, Nebraska, 



No. 11. 

Great Nemaha Agenct, 
Nohart, Nebraska, Mnthmonth 2, 1872. 

Respected Friexd : In compliance with the regulations of the Indian Department^ I 
submit the following, showing the condition of affairs at this agency : 

The lowas, since the date of my last report, have been gradually improving, and this 
spring fenced and broke more land, and their crops look well. They evince an increaft- 
ing desire to live in houses, and surround themselves with the appliances of civilized 
life, and since tbe adoption of a more comfortable dress and way of living, and the use 
of stoves in baking bread and preparing their food, there has been less sickness and 
fewer deaths among the children, which I think may be attributed to this cause. 

There has been a great want of wagons and implements to work with, many having 
nothing, and I am pleased to learn that there are funds now in the hands of the super- 
intendent for that and other things much needed. 

This tribe all appear satisfied with their present reservation, and do not want to 
leave it ; a large majority wish to have it section ized and allotted in severalty. 

The stock belonging to the Iowa tribe are well cared for and in good condition ; they 
cure plenty of hay, and provide Shelter for winter. The number of horses and ponies 
owned by them is about 80 ; they have also 60 head of horned cattle, half of which are 
work-oxen. 

The cars on the Atchison and Nebraska Railroad, which passed through their reserva- 
tion, have injured a number of their cattle, for which they promptly receive pay. 

The Iowa Indian school has been kept open smce last report, for particulars of 
which I will refer thee to the teacher's report. 

The orphan or industrial home, which has been in operation for nearly sixteen 
months, is very popular and of great advantage to the children there cared for, sixteen 
in number. The house is small and inconvenient, and I should be glad if it could be 
enlarged so as to accommodate a greater number, also have more ground broken. 

The principal crops grown the present season consist of oats, com, potatoes, beans, 
punipkjus, &c., &c. ; the number of bushels will be seen by the statistics of fanning. 
This tribe numbers two hundred and twenty-five, nearly all of whom wear citizens 
dress. 

Sacs and Foxes of Jff««ouri.— During the past year this tribe have been unsettled, 
having made up their minds to sell their present reservation and move to Indian Ter- 
ritory. They own 16,000 acres of beautiful land, which they wish to sell, a bill having 
passed Congress this last winter to that effect. 

It is now of the utmost importance that the right appropriation of the proceeds of 
the land should be made. The chiefe of the tribe are anxious to go to Wa8hingt4>n to 
meet the President and Commissioner of Indian Affairs to arrange in their prwenee 
and with them the appropriation of the funds received from these lands. And I woold 
earnestly recommend that they be allowed so to do, as it is necessary that a large por- 
tion be appropriated for educational purposes, and I think it cannot be done with their 
consent A any other place. 

There is one family (William A. Margrave) connected with this tribe whoai« entirely 
competent and wish to become citizens, and finally withdraw from the tribe, and bare 
their share of tribal funds. I would strongly recommend it, as tjiey are well educated 
and very respectable people. 

This tribe have no employes, nor schools, having no funds set apart for that parpoae, 
and the chiefs are not willing that any of their annuity should be used. 

By the liberality of the Society of Friends the Indians within this agency have been 
supplied with comfortable clothing, and the wants of the sick and aged have been met 
with proper food and care. 

The trading-house at this agency has been conducted during the past year in a man- 
ner resulting to the advantage and satisfaction of the Indians. All goods of the char- 
acter denominated ** Indian goods " have been excluded; and only necessary and nseftd 
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articles placed within reach of the Indians, the prices corresponding with the neigh- 
boring stores. 

Very respectfolly, thy friend, 

TH08. LIGHTFOOT, 

United StaUs9 Indian A§ent, 
Barclay White, 

JSuperintendeni of Indian Affairs, Omaha, Nebraska, 



No. 12. 



Otoe Agency, Nebraska, 

Ninthnumth 6, 1872. 
Respected Friend: Submitted herewith is my third annnal report of affairs within 
this agency. The agricultural and other interests of the Otoes and Missonrias have 
been somewhat retarded during the past year, by the manifestation of an unsettled 

3»irit among them. The removal of neighboring tribes with whom they have held 
ose relations, and numerous other causes, have conspired to render them dissatisfied 
with their present location, and anxious to follow their kindred tribes to a new home 
in the Indian Territory. Since the visit of their ohiefe to Washington, in 1869, the 
idea of removal has been cherished and advocated by a growing party ; but deeming 
the progress which they have made during the last three years as evidence that they 
are favorably located, and believing the advantages which they anticipate from re- 
moval to be at best uncertain, I have disconrag^ its agitation. With thy oononr- 
renee, however, and at the urgent request of the tril>e, I permitted a deputation, 
consisting of chiefs and a few principal men, to visit the Indian Territory, with a view 
to ascertaining the advantases or disadvantages which it may present. 

After an a^nce of aboux a month, duifug which time they examined the district 
occupied by the Osages, they returned with favorable reports. 

The sale of eighty tlioosand acres of their reservation, as provided for by a recent 
enactment of Congress, would, I believe, if they could be induced to settle contentedly 
on the remainder, effectually solve the problem which their civilization presents ; 
but, unfortunately, they refuse to approve of such a sale ; they assert their determina- 
tion to dispose of the whole, or none ; and giving heed to the advice of bad white 
men, they still helieve it possible to make a treaty at Washington. Until the sale of a 
part or the whole of their reservation can be effected, a want of funds will be the 
chief obstacle to their civilization ; it is true, schools will be maintained, and onr 
efforts for their welfare will be unremitting, hut the unsettled feeling already referred 
to can only be overcome by measares which require money. Spend $50,000 for houses, 
schools, implements, cattle ; and, whether they remain here, or remove south, make 
them know that their home is a final one ; place them in charge of proper persons, and 
their eventual civilization is almost assnrea. 

During the summer nearly the entire tribe started on their accustomed buffald-hunt ; 
and owing to the distance necessarily traveled, in order to reach game, they were absent 
mocb longer than i^ usual on such occasions ; in fact, they did not retnrn in season to 
dry their green com, which, with them, is an important item. During their prolonged 
alwenoe, their oom crop materially suffered from the depredations of ponies and oxen ; 
bat all of their crops, embracing corn, potatoes, pumpkins, and beans, have yielded 
well. 

The health of the tribe during the year has been comparatively good ; and although 
aalarial diseases have extensively prevailed during the summer, no epidemic has ap- 
peared, and the tribe has aetaally increased in numbers. 

The day-school at this agency has been ^cceesfnlly oondncted by earnest and effir 
eieat teachers ; the attendance of pupils has been good, and in their results the efforts 
of onr teachers have fully met all my expectations. For particulars concerning the 
Hhool, I refer to the accompanying report of its principal. A Sabbath-school, estab- 
lished early last spring, has also proved of great valae. 

The society of Friers have oontinaed their aid toward onr school, and have also 
hberall^ contributed to the wants of our sick and destitute. 

In raising swine and poultry, many of our Indians have shown an interest which is 
^conraging; nnmbers of them, and espeotally those ocoupying houses, possess as 
nuuiy hogs and chickens as some of their white neighbors. 

Oar biaoksmith-shop during the year has been supplied with ipaterials and a 
Bkillful mechanic at the expense of the tribal annuity, and repairs of farm-implements, 
wsgons, &0., have been promptly made. 

The saw-mill, which is in a poor state of repair, has heen operated when occasion 
xeqoired, chiefly by Indian laborers, at little expense. 
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The Bcardiy of funds which has oppressed this aceocy has limited operations in all 
directions ; for a year do fanner has been employea, although experience ha« Mbowo 
that one is most essential. 

In compliance with instraotious, I have contracted with the Omaha and South- 
western, and the Manhattan and Northwestern Railroad Companies, CTantini^ to the 
former a right of wav from the north line of the reservation to the norinern boandary 
of Kansas, and to the latter a right of way from the south line of the reservation to 
the same boundary, and received from both parties, jointly, the sum of $1,970.75, 
which has been transferred to the Treasurer of the United States. 

Before concluding this report, I wish to refer to the good order which has prevailed 
in this tribe during the ^ear ; intemperance has been comparatively unknovf u, and 
very few o%nses demanding punishment have occurred. 
Very respectfully, thy u-iend, 

ALBERT L. GREEN, 

Unikd States Indian A^gent, 
Babclay White, 

Superintmdewt Indian AffairSj Omaha, Ndfraska* 



No. 13. 

Lawrencr, Kai^sas, 

Tenihfnonth 1, 1872. 
Sir: In presenting my fourth annual report of the past, present, and prospective ocm- 
dition of the Indians of this snperintendency, I am gratified in being able to infonu 
yon that peace has been maintained with all the tribes except a few of the Kiowas 
and Comanchee, who, under the influence of marauding Mexieans and outlaw citijoens, 
have, for a long time, continued raiding into Texas and vioinity. 

The industrial and edt>eational interests^have been materially advanced, and a good 
degree of religious interest is manifested in the inauguration of Sabbath-schoola and 
places for worship, and the number is largely increased who feel encouraged in tbeir 
labor to reach a higher degree of civilization. 

KICKAPOO0. 

The Kiokai)oos have made commendable advanoemeat in the breadth and prodncts 
of their farms, and in the attendance of their youth at school, most of whom, of suit- 
able age, have now the advantages of a good mission find manual-labor sefaool, ander 
excellent supervision. No change should be made in this tribs until their people in 
Western Texas and Mexico are removed to the Indian Territory, (where they now 
desire to go,) and a reserve aasigned to thera, when it might be well for all the 
Kickapoos to be reunited, and thefr reserve in Kansas sold. 

POTTAWATOMIB8. 

More progress has been made with these Indians during the last year than Qsnal, 
even under adverse oircumstances. Agent Morris resigned his office in the Foartb- 
month, leaving them without the guanlian oare of an agent, to which they were en- 
titied. Since the withdrawal of the citizen class, with tbsir funds, the agency has been 
distant twelve miles from the reserve; its usefulness at so great a distance has 
been retarded. None of their youth have had the advantage of school edncation. 
Early in the season the agent was directed to establish his agency, and erect sohool- 
buildings on the reserve. A commodious house has been built. A superintendent, 
matron, and teacher will enter upon their service at the commencement of the fourth 
quarter. A fiutn of sixty-five aeres has been brolcea and fenced, in connection with the 
school and the smith-shop located in its vicinity ; and this branch of the tribe is now, 
after many years of privation, provided with educational advantages, and are making 
considerable advancement in their industrial paxsnitB. By their own request they have 
been well supplied with waffons, harnesses, agricultural and mechanical implements. 
Their agricultural, school, and general domestie interests, and the protection of their re- 
serve from the encroachment of snrroanding citisens, require the early appointment ot a 
•aceessor to Agent Mosris, who slMuld be loeated among them. Many otf the ettiaens of 
this tribe have removed, and ethers are making preparation therefor, to their resoro 
in the Indian Territory. Sonse enter vpon their new hemes with means and enterprise 
and prospective thrifl and comfort. Others evince industry and wealth on their old 
farms in Kansas, while the residue spend their time and substance nnprc^tably, and 
the time may not be distant when the Pottawatomiee will be reunited on tlieir selected 
lands in the Indian Territory. 
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OBBAT AHD LTTTUS OflAfiOS. 

A lan^e nnmber of these Indians have evinced a willingness to abandon their hunt- 
ing ana roving habits and locate on individnal homes if tbey were not compelled to a 
dependence on the buffalo for the subsistence of their families. Their small annuity 
but partially supplies their necessary clothing and food, and is all expended with their 
traders before it is paid to the Indians. The Government and this class of Indians 
oustaio a great loss in the neglect to make more liberal provision for industrial enter- 
prise, and for the support of their families dnrinp this transition state preparatory to 
self-support. There is no period in the Indian's life requiring the fostering care of the 
Government so much as daring this period. Their leading men have become con- 
vinced of the necessity of this change of pursuit*, but they have not the means to 
enable them to build houses, improve and inclose farms, raise produce, clothe and sub- 
sist their families ; and the subsistence absolutely necessary to support life is not at 
their command. Most of the tribe were compelled to go to the plains this spring to 
procure this support, when, under better circumstances, they would have cultivated 
the soil. Their appropriation should be increased to f75,000, reimbnrsable, to enable 
the agent to provide the several bands or branches of the tribe with the necessary 
teams and employes to aid and encourage them in the initiatory steps to this import- 
ant labor, and to provide the requisite supply of implements, &c. A suflScient portion 
of said fund should be disbursed in the purchase and introduction of young cattle ; 
their beef ought not to be bought and brought to them, when it can be so easily raised 
on their own soil, so well adapted to stock-raising ; and this enterprise will accord with 
their taste and habits, as it assimilates to the hunting-life. Their reserve should be 
paid for, and they be invested with title in fee simple to the same at an early day. 
They urge this, having been compelled to change their reserve recently, and are dis- 
trustful of future security. They have agreed to relinquish to the Kaw Indians a por- 
tion of their lands bordering on the south line of Kansas and the Arkansas River tor a 
north and west boundary, and providing sufficient area for all of the latter tribe, who 
have consented to accept the same as their future home. I recommend that early ac- 
tion be taken to secure a title in fee simple to the Kaws, and that the Osages be paid 
therefor from the proceeds of their lands in Kansas. 

KAWS. 

These Indians having consented to a new location with the Osages, I recommend 
that Agent Btnbbs be provided with the necessary funds, and instructed to commence 
the requisite labor this autumn and winter, preparatory to the opening of new homes 
and the planting of spring crops to aid in their support next year» and the erection of 
a school-bnilding in season to receive tlwsir youth on their removal, without stopping 
their school. A failure herein would retard the tribe one year in their improvement 
of new homes. 

flAOS AND FOXBS. 

This tribe is progressing under adverse influonces, having been subjected to a change 
of j^ent twice in three years, and removal to their present home in the same period. 
Their money annuities shonld be reduced, and a portion thereof applied in the pur- 
chase of young cattle, ho^ Ac, and in furnishing indnstrial laborers to aid and 
enconrage thenr in improving their several homes, thus teaching them the valae of 
hidiridnal property, and the comforts and happiness enjoyed in local domestic lifb. 

ABSENTEE 8HAWNEES 

aw tapidly improving and self-sustaining. The aid furnished them in agrionltnral 
huplements has been of great service. The products of their farms and the increase of 
' ?t»ck bespeak for them a prosperoos fhtnre. Their school is well sustained. Their 
iwHistry, loyalty, and proeperitSf will operate as an incentive to the Indians of the 
plains to follow their good example. 

CHETENNES Ain> ARAPAHOES 

have made great change sinoe 1869. Addicted to hostile habits and more wairlike at 
that period than the Kiowas, they are now allied to the Government in the main- 
^^^ce of peace on the border. Very strong inducements have been made by the 
raiding bands of Kiowas, at critical times in the past two vears, to join them in hostile 
fUjaiice in raids against the whites, but all such appeals have been rejected, and, as a 
^^,they have remained loyal and peaceful. The influence of their late agent has 
^^^ ^«|y effeotnal in establishing their firiendly relations, and I doubt not his suc- 
^^^^^t will not only maintain and strengthen the same, but advance both tribes in the 
avenues lei^lQg to a higher civilization. Their educational and industrial interests 
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ii^iU receive his hearty aid and eoooaragement^ and they will receive his oo-operation 
in every opening to draw them in from the plains, and establish them upon permanent 
homes. 

THB WICHITAS AND AFVUAATED BAXD8 

are making good improvement. Many of them are adopting civilize«l habits, bailding 
houses, increasing the area of their cultivated lote, and, to some extent, introduoiDg 
stock-raising. Their location is a very important one. The roving Indians on the 
west, and contiguous, gives the Wichitas and affiliated Indians an induence over the 
raiding bands, and, as allies to the Government, they are of ((reat service in the main- 
tenance of peace and of encouragement to the former to follow them in the pathway 
to civilization, as they are often visited by them. It would be wisdom and economy 
in the Government to continue its aid in this agency, and encourage the work so weU 
begun, by assisting these Indians in all their industrial and educational enterprises. 
These Indians have but partial knowledge of labor, and have no means and but £bw 
implements to advance them, and unless they receive, for a brief i»eriod, at least, the 
fosteiing care and encouragement of the Government, they will become disheartened, 
and the raiding Indians, on visitin^^ them, will return to their camp-hree unfavorably 
impressed with the benefits of Indian civilization. 

I would, therefore, as a matter of economy, recommend a liberal appropriation to 
sustain and increase the several and various branches of labor in this agency, and that 
Congress be nsked to establish the boundaries of the reserve on which they are located, 
and that the same be secured to them, in accordance with a report thereon transmitted 
to the Department two years ago. 

WK8TERN MIAMIES. 

lu a full council of the Miamies and Confederated Peorias, Weas, Slo,, in 1861, an 
agreement was mutually and unanimously concluded by which these tribes should eou> 
solidate as one nation, on the lands of the latter, providing for equalization of their 
funds nnder the name of Coufcd«trated Peorias and Miamies. Under special instroctioos 
of the Department, and subject to congressional approval, further aiTangementa were 
made, whereby all the settlers upon the Miami tribal lands mi^ht purchase from the 
tribe the several selections on which they resided, at the appraitied value in I860, add- 
ing thereto?! per centum per annum until final payment, allowing saidpaymente to be 
made in three installments, and insuring to the Indians about $8 per acre ; and all iutsn- 
sive settlers declining this provision were warned to remove from the reserve by offi- 
cial instruction in thirty days. In pursuance of said instructions, a ni^ority of the 
settlers (thirty-five in all) purchased their selections, while the residue, in violation of 
their agreement, declined to purchase, hoping by class legislation to secure said lands 
at former appraisal. This equitable arrangement lodged in the Department, and failed 
to reach Congress, and was substituted by a bill whoUy in the interest of the settlers, 
and approved by the Department, with the addition of 20 per centum. In this, the price of 
the lands was leduced about one-half, and the Indians to that extent defrauded of their 
riffhtful property, and against their earnest protest. 

Many of these Indians, impatient of years of delay in providing sale of their lands 
and removal to new homes^ have, of their own volition, removed to and oommeneed im- 
provements with the Peorias, with whom many of them are allied by marriage, and in 
anticipation of the early ratification bv Congress of the a^^reement referred to. 

Tho«e remaining in Kansas are greatly demoraliaed ; their school is abandoned ; while 
some of the favored families are educating their children in the States at large expense, 
securing a monopoly of the school-fund to a few, a large mn^oi'^^y ^^ their youth are 
destitute of school advantages. The Kansas Miamies areannoyed by depredations upon 
their timber and other property. I deem it but just to these Indians, in pursuanee of 
my duty, to recommend tne rejection of the bill pending in their interests, and the 
enactment of one embodying the essential provisions of their mutual agreement above 
referred to, that they may be settled at an early day in accordance with their desires. 

KIOWAS, COMANCHES, AMD APACHES. 

By reason of influences irresistibly evil, but little progress has been made in thia 
agency; the large military post, with its surroundings, presents a barrier to Indian 
civilization. No Indian agency should be permitted at or near a Ci>rt, especially where 
the garrison comprises a iormidable force. Its demoraliuug influence upon the ludian 
in itself is reason sufficient for their separation. The Indians, by long-repeated wrongs, 
are suspicious. They know right well the reason for establishing forts upon their re- 
serves. They feel that confidence in their loyalty has no place in the heart of the peo- 
ple or Government, and, as a natural result, they reflect, and reciprocate the same dis- 
trust. They require full confidence and trust in their integrity. Wiieu once received, 
the same virtues are most invariably reciprocated. 
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That no more time be spent or treasare lost, retnrninp^ no bene6cial results, I recom- 
mend the removal of the Kiowa af^^cy to a snitablo location, some ten to tifteeu miles 
northeasterly of its present location, apprehending the War Department will take the 
improvements at their valne, providing the latter Department do not lind it expedient 
to remove the post to the Red River; in the latter event, the agency wonld be well lo- 
cated. The Delawares in this agency are making good advancement. In the issae of 
■ rations to the three lower agencies, great improvement has been made, and with marked 
economy. All the beef- now issned is weighed npon scales, and turned over to the 
agents by contractors, in small numbers, relieving the Government of the former ex- 
liense of providing and maintaining a large number of herders. Farther reform is 
recommended by requiring the agents to slaughter the beef, and prepare it for issue in 
quantity as represented in our city markets. This system would avoid the excessive 
waste, common to the practice in use, of permitting the Indians to shoot and hack off 
the best of the meat, and abandon a large amount to their numerous canine ^ternity 
and to the wolves who follow their excessive waste. A few of the Kiowas ana Cuman^ 
ches have continued raiding into Texas, and committed one near Fort Dodge, in Kan- 
sas. This olfice has exercised every precaution during the summer to prevent any con- 
federation of these raiders with the Cheyennes or with other friendly Indians. And, 
to that end, my chief clerk has spent eight weeks' diligent labor in the neighborhood of 
the Bonthem agencies, keeping this office apprised of any unfavorable movements. The 
peaee council near old Fort Cobb, called under the auspices of the ** general oouncir^ of 
the civilized and confederated Indians at Oknmlgee, was productive of great good to . 
these raiding Indians. The council took early steps to send out some of their most 
influential delegates to their distant camps, to extend the invitation, and were success- 
ful in procuring their attendance to the peace council, all previous efforts having 
failed to make any impression upon them. The strong and united appeals of the seve- 
ral delegates, with their alternate warnings, in this council, reached these raiders, and 
received in return an encoura^ng response; as a matter of justice, they were required 
to restore unconditionally their captives and stolen stock. So far as the former is con- 
cerned, they have acceiled to the request, and promised the latter. The captives are 
restored. They promised in early autumn to visit Washington. The Kiowa chief, 
speaking for all his people, promised to do all required at his hands, if he could again 
ee the faces of their captive chiefs. 

Snbseqnently to this labor, and after the tribes had scattered to the plains and the 
delegates to their homes, a special commission arrived, under instructions from the 
Department, to collect a delegation of these Indians to visit Washington, and author- 
ized to promise them, as an- inducement, that they should meet their captive chiefs en 
route, and that Executive influence would be exercise<l to secure their release from 

£ risen, if they wonld cease h.ostilities for a specified time ; and, in place of a small num- 
er of representative chiefs, to which the superintendent was properly limited by De- 
partment, a delegation of over fifty men and women was authorized to visit Washing- 
ton, while a large proportion of said Indians were taken from tribes and bauds entirely 
friendly ; but one representative chief was^produced from the hostile tribes. Big Bow 
and White Horse, (noted Kiowa raiders,) aud Bull Bear and Gray Beard, representa- 
tive Cheyennes, who of all others should have been selected, the commission failed to 
reach, and probably could not have gained their consent in the manner pursued. It 
mast be apparent that restrictions imposed on Buperinten<ient8 and agents, who reside 
with the :wild Indians and are familiar with their prejudices, while enlarged powers 
are granted to special commissioners, (in reference to the same Indians,) and, it may 
be, not in sympathy with the former, and authorized to make promises which the 
raperintendent and agents are not antnorized to, will tend to weaken the faith of the 
Indians in their agent, and increase his difficulties. If commissions are necessary to 
convey Indians to Washington for the advanoement of civilization, the interested 
laborers in the field are best prepared to designate the proper delegates and the time 
of their visit. 

QUAPAW AGENOY. 

The several tribes constituting this agency are advancing encouragingly in the ave- 
nues leading to a higher civilization. Three mission and one day school are well 
attended and in successful operation. Three years ago they were destitute of any 
Bchool advantages. Literary aud Christian instruction is now accessible to all their 
yoath,axid many of the parents evince an interest therein. Their agricultural inter- 
ests compare favorably to that of their citizen neighbors in Kansas and Missouri. It 
has been our constant endeavor to secure the employment of efficient Christian teachers 
and ether employ^}, to whom the oare of the youth is intrusted. The same efforts are 
also extended to the industrial interests of all the agencies, though we often find it 
neoessary to improve herein by substituting more efficient laborers. 

The Indians are gradualljr advanoiug in all their pursuits to a higher life. The field 
is extensive and the work is arduous. The policy mangnrated is the policy of justice 
and equity. The Indians are encouraged. The policy could not be cnanged without 
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serions detriment. The fbllowinfi: tabular statement exhibits the comparative condi- 
tion of our Indians for the years 1869 and 1872, embracing the condensed statistics of 
the Kickapoos, Kaws, ORages, Qnapaws, Peoriajs, Ottawas, Wyandottes, Senecas, Saes 
and Foxes, Absentee Shawnees, Chippewas and Mnnsees, Cheyennes, Arapahoes, 
Wichitas, Keechees, Caddoes, lonies, Kiowas, Coniancbos, and Apaches, and does not 
embrace the Pottawatomies, Miamies, Shawnees, and Delawares, in consequence of their 
removals. This table exhibits a decided improvement in education and industry with 
these tribes, and this Improvement has been gained under the obstructing iulBoen^seof 
the press, railroads, monopolies, squatters, and traders, extending into and retarding, 
in a greater or less degree, our power for usefulness in all of the agencies : 

Staiislical itaiement 

1868. 187*. 

Population 16,208 17, %7 

Number of schools 4 14 

Number of pupils in school 105 404 

Number of teachers 7 16 

Number of Sabbath-schools -. 11 

Contributed by religious societies, ( Friends) . . $3, 335 

Contributed by religious societies, (Moravians) . . $150 

Acres cultivated by Indians 3, 220 9, (571 

Wheat raised by Indians, (bushels) 633 3,247 

Value of the same |l, 135 $3,957 

Com raised by Indians, (bushels) 31,700 214,190 

Value of the same.. $24,000 $106,998 

Oats raised by Indians, (bushels) .. 9,248 

Value of the same .. $3,680 

Potatoes raised by Indians, (bashels) 1,770 15,201 

Value of the same $1, 770 $7, 414 

Value of ot^ier vegetables raised .. $7,355 

Haycutand secured, (tons) 750 5,584 

Value of the same $3,590 $30,870 

Number of horses owned 17, 924 42, 920 

Value of the same $702,250 $1,577,571 

Number of cattle owned 640 6,604 

Value of the same $15,200 $103,804 

Number of hogs owned 1, 074 10, 763 

Value of the same : $3,238 $30,227 

THE LEGISLATION OP THE LAST SESSION OF CONGRESS 

in reference to the tribes of this superintendency was generally satisfkctory. The 
Osage and Kaw bills provide for permanent settlement on new' homes, affording to 
those tribes a fair value of their lands in Kansas, and placing them on their new homes 
with means for improvement, without uncertain dei)endence on the Government for 
annual appropriations for necessary subsistence and advancement in civilized life. It 
is very desirable that the approaching session so dispose of the pending bills in con- 
nection with the Western Miamis, New York Indians, and the Black lfi)b Shawnees, 
as to insnre justice to them, that they may not be compelled to enter nymn new homes 
with accustomed adversities, as paupers dependent upon uncertain appropriations for 
support. The latter Indians have taken up their abode with the Eastern Shawnees in 
the Indian Territ^iry, and are entirely dependent on the proceeds of the sale of their 
lands to secure permanent homes with their relatives in the Qaapaw agency. 

Notwithstanding the combined and corrupting influence of the press, and railroad 
and moneyed monopolies, and interest of settlers to retain and secure the settlements 
already made within the Indian Territory, but to o^ien up that country to the destruc- 
tion of the best interests of the Indians, I am gratified to inform that the just order 
of the President for the removal of all such intmdei-s was faithftilly and peaceably 
executed, to the great encouragement of the Indians, establishing a precedent which 
should be promptly maintained in the future. The large number of settlers (from ten 
to fifteen hundred)* were removed without conflict ; the sick were provided with medi- 
cine and medical aid, the destitute with rations, and transportation for those without 
teams. The Indians who followed and occupied the improvements thus made vacant 
were encouraged to compensate (in part, at least) the settlers for their loss. In many 
cases this was done. The experience of the settlers is salutary, and wOl not be re- 
peated. 

Many of the Indians of this superintendency are without invested ftmds, or the neces- 
sary means to keep up their educational interests. The most powerful influence in Indian 
civilization is the education of their youth. I therefore recommend that $50,000 b« 
appropriated to continue the educational and industrial work so well commenced. 
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Powerfal and combined agencies are secretly and openly operating to secure the 
opening of the Indian Territory. Success herein wonld nullify the usefulness of our 
agencies, drive out and scatter the Indians over a merciless country. 

No other spoto in this country will be allotted to them. Tbey must be civilized 
here, or, by resistless influences, suffer extermination there. No greater doty rests with 
the United States Government than faithfully to maintain its treaty guarantees in the 
protection of this people in this " their last and only home," where they must be per- 
mitted to work out their problem of civilization and ultimate citizenship, so well 
begun. 
Hespectfhlly. 

ENOCH HOAG, 
SvperintemdeHt IneUan Affairs, 
Hon. F. A. Walker, 

Commiesioner of InMan Jffairs, Waehingtonf D, 0. 



No. 14. 



KiCKAPOO Agency, 2Jin(hmonth^l&72. 

Sir : I herewith submit my annual report of the Eickapoos, for the year ending 
Ei^hthmonth 31, 1872, together with sub-reports from the employ^. Having just 
finished a personal examination, in'company with the interpreter, of their homes and 
Borronndinffs, I am enabled to give an accurate account of their condition. 

The number in the tribe is 290, of whom 149 are males and 141 females. The nnmber 
of children of a suitable age to attend school is 68. The number who belong to their 
cbnreh organization, and profess to be governed thereby, is 13o. 

The Indians were somewhat discouraged in their farming when they first ascertained 
that their wheat crop was all winter-killed, but were induced to plant largely of com, 
which has paid them well for their labor. 

The Kennekuk mission day-school was in session from Ninthmonth 3, 1871, to the 
middle of Tenthmonth, a period of six weeks, when it was necessary to suspend the 
school on account of using the lumber in the building for the completion of the new 
mission-building. Owing to unavoidable delays, the new Kickapoo rising mission was 
not ready to occupy until Eleventhmonth 27, 1871, since which time there has been 
bat two weeks' vacation, occurring the first of Seventhmonth, 1872. The house was 
furnished almost entirely by donations from friends, thereby relieving the Indian fund 
of that expense, amounting in all to nearly $1,500. The farming department at the 
mission has been under the care of Wiiliam D. Jones, superintendent, with the result 
embraced in his report, which will help very much toward keeping down expenses the 
coming winter. The Indians in general are becoming more interested in the school 
and the education of their children, and no pains have been spared to make the insti- 
tution a pleasant home for them. Thoy seem very happy and contented, and would 
regret very much to have to leave and return to their former mode of. living. 

The health of the tribe has been very good the past year until about the first of the 
Eighthmonth, since which time there has been much sickness, with a number of deaths 
of small children, and a few of adults. 

The general feeling of the Kickapoos is to advance as fast as possible in civilization 
and agricultural pursuits, and quite a nnmber are deeply interested in religious mat- 
ters, and are working faithfully for the good of their fellow-beings in that direction. 
Thy friend, 

B. W. MILES, 

Acting Agent, 

Enoch Hoag, 

SupeAntendent of Indian Affaire^ Lawrtnce, Kansas, 



No. 1.5. 



Kaw Indian Agency, 
Council Grove, Kansas, Ninthmonth 1, 1872. 
In compliance with the instructions of the Indian Department, I submit my third 
annual report of affairs in this agency, for the year ending with date. 

TbeheMthof the tribe has been reasonably good considering the constitutionally 
diseased condition of many, and their manner .of living, though it is a noticeable fact 
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that the tribe is steadily on the decrease, and I would stronffly nree that a physieian 
be employed, at a stipulated salary, on their settlement, in tae Indian Territory. 

Boon after payment last fall, the main portion of the tribe repaired to the bnffalo 
conntry, but, owins to the disapnearantoe of the bnffalo from the old hnnting-gtonnds, 
and the severity or the winter, tney were entirely nnsueoeesfnl in their bunt, and re- 
turned home early. And had it not been for the timely arrival of provisions furnished 
by the Department, they wonld necessarily have suffered, as their only means of sup- 
port consisted of dried com, and the proceeds of what wood they cou^d cut, which 
commanded a very poor price. 

The leading men in the tribe seemed to fully realize that they must engage more ex- 
tensively in agricultural pursuits, and depend less on the chase for their support; in 
consequence of which, they have made greater demands for agricultural implements 
and ^eds, which have been furnished them as far as funds for that purpose would 
permit, and they planted quite a large breadth of ground last spring, considering the 
kind of stock and implements they have to work with. The season having been good, 
and their crops well cultivated, they have been blessed with an abundant yield, (see 
report of farmer, herewith.) 

Soon after planting their crops, the yonnger portion of the tribe went on a bnffiUo- 
hunt, to procure a supply of meat, and skins for moccasins, in which they were very 
successful. 

The school has been kept up without intermission the past year, and, under onr 
present efficient superintendent, matron, and teacher, has been eminently succeasfal ; 
and the ^qnent expressions of approbation from visitors have a very perceptible in- 
fluence in stimulating the children to diligence, and awakening in them not only the 
feeling of self-respect and self-reliance, but some sense of responsibility for the right 
improvement of their privileges. The most radical change, however, is that among the 
older members of the tribe. Those who have heretofore been averse to the education of 
their children are not onlv willing bnt anxious, and use their influence to keep them 
in school. For further information relative to its progress, I would refer tnee to the 
reports of the superintendent and teacher, which I forward herewith. 

The bill which passed Congress last spring for the disposal of their lands in Kansms 
and their removal to the Indian Territory gives general satisfaction to the tribe, amd 
the commission appointed to appraise their lands are prosecuting their work as fast as 
practicable. 

A delegation, in charge of Uriah Sprav and Thomas H. Stanley, has now gone to the 
Indian Territory to select their future homes, and estimate the probable cost of sait^ 
able mission and agency buildings, and, on their return, I would earnestly recommend 
that a contract be •let to the lowest responsible bidder for the erection of such bnild- 
iugs at an early day. Unless this is done the school must stop, for a time at least. 

I think it also desirable that the tribe be removed in time to plant a crop next spring. 
I believe it essential to their welfare to keep from being fed a whole year. If they 
have no employment they become restless, luid ai'e more liable to get in trouble among 
themselves and with other tribes. 

All of which I respectfully submit. 

MAHLON 8TUBB8, 
United States Indian Agent. 

Enoch Hoao, 

Superintendent of Indian Affairs, Lawremoe, Kansas, 



No. la 

United States Agency for Chebokkbs, 
Taklequaky Cherokee Nation, Stptewtber 1, 187^ 

Sir : I have the honor to submit the following as my annual report of the condition 
of affairs in the Cherokee Nation. 

Since my last, that part of the Delawares who had left the Cherokee Nation and 
settled on the lands of the Peorias, on the Neosho River, numbering about three hund- 
red, have happily overcome all their prejudices. In spite of their imaginary and real 
causes of complaint, they have returned to the Cherokee Nation, and are now settled 
on the Caney, and are making for themselves comfortable homes. Their temporary 
estrangement aud abandonment of this nation has been a vast misfortune and an 
irretrievable loss to them. Three or four years of time and many thousand dollars 
have been spent, without contributing in the least to the establishment of these 
peoiile in permanent homes. 

With regard to the Delawares in general, I am happy to say thnt they are amonr our 
most industrious and enterprising citizens. Some oi them are opening very large iarma 
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ftDd setting ont'orobards, and Bnrronnding themselveB with fine herds of horses and 
cattle. They are dow jast finishing a beantiful honse of worship. It is small, but 
will excel any house of worship in this nation as to style and general appearance. 
They have the means to pay for it, already contributed by themselves. They are also 
taking great interest ift personal religion and in education. 

These people have a claim against the United States Government, under the pro- 
visions of the fourteenth article of their treaty of 1866, for cattle stolen from them by 
the whites in Kansas, subsequent to their treaty of 1854. This claim was allowed by 
the Department of the Interior in 1870, and Congress was asked to make the appro- 
priatiou of $26,402, to pay the same. Inasmuch as Congress has failed to make said 
appropriation, and the claim is undonbt'Cdly just, 1 do most earnestly recommend that 
the matter be urged on the attention of Congress at its next meeting, and the ueoes- 
sary appropriation be made. 

J^Yeedmen, — The condition of the freedmeu continues very much as it was last year. 
There are a large number of those who failed to return to the nation within the six 
months specified in the ninth article of the treaty of 1866, who are here without the 
rights of citizens. 1 have not removed them as in^uders, because of instructions 
from the Indian OfiBce. 

For two consecutive years the principal chief, Lewis Downing, has recommended in 
his annual message to the national council, that those freedmen oe adopted as citizens, 
but the measure miled to pass at both sessions of the national council. These freed- 
men are, therefore, still here as intruders. Legally they have no homes, and if the 
law against intruders were enforced against them, they would be driven from the homes 
they have made at the cost of many years of labor. 

Another class are also deserving of attention— the freedmen from the States and 
the other Indian nations who have intermarried with those who have Cherokee rights. 
It was supposed that the Cherokee laws relative to the intermarriage with white men 
would apply to such cases. But the judges of the Cherokee courts have decided 
i^inst such a construction of the law for intermarriage with white men, so that 
these are also here as intruders. Both classes are certainly objects of commiseration. 
Some action should be bad in the premises at the earliest possible day, for as time 
advances these classes increase, and the difficulties multiply. 

/iitrt{der«.— Early laat spring the work was assigned to me of removing intruders 
from the Cherokee counti^ and from the lands on which the Osages are settled. I pro- 
ceeded, with a detachment of troops commanded by M^jor J. J. Upham, of the Sixth 
United States Cavalry, to ihe western part of the Cherokee country. I found the 
Cherokee lands immediately east of the ninety-sixth meridian of west longitude, and 
the Osage lands west of that meridian, and most of the good lands near the State line, 
immediately west of the Arkansas River, occupied or clairoed by white intruders. I 
found about fifteen hundred actually settled on those lands, and claims taken sufficient 
for the occupancy of perhaps two thousand more. Some of these intruders had been 
establishing themselves on these Indian lands for two or three years. These were the 
^most daring, intelligent, and unscmpnlons. They held that the Indian title was 
worthless, except to the amount of land actually cultivated by each individual Indian ; 
that treaties were annulled by Congress ; or, if not, they had been disregarded from 
time immemorial, and^ therefore, were of no binding force ; in short, ** that the In- 
dians had no rights which the white man was bound to resp^ct.^ Thev had a letter, 
purporting to have been written by Senator Carl Schurz, which assured them that they 
conld, with safety, settle on the Indian lands west of the ninety-sixth meridian, but 
not east of that line. I learned, however, that, subsequently, Senator Schurz corrected 
bis mistake, but not until his letter had inspired very many with confidence, and 
caused them to make more extensive improvements. Whether or not Senator Schurz 
really wrote the letter referred to, the effect on the intruders was the same as if the 
letter had been written by the Senator. 

I was also informed that the man who gave the information above referred to had 
incnrred the displeasure of the settlers and of Senator Schurz for so doing. 

Aside from this letter, these intruders had various pretexts of their own invention 
fiNT their trespass, but the foundation of the whole was this : They had so often known 
to succeed the experiment of intruders settling on Indian lands, and tenaciously holding 
on until their numbers had increased to such an extent that the Government would not 
remove them, but had removed the Indians, and suffered the adventurers to hold the 
Indian lands, that they had resolved to try it in this country. It was with great diffi- 
culty, and only by the most efficient co-operation of the Army and Army officers, that 
these people became convinced that we were in earnest. They really seemed to imag- 
ine that we had come only to make a show of effort to remove them, and to satisfy 
the letter of the law and the demands of morbid philanthropista and " Indian sym- 

Sathizers." I, however, succeeded in removing these intruders to the number of some 
fteen hundred. I am greatly indebted to Ms^or J. J. Upham and Lieutenant J. B. 
Kerr, of the Sixth Unit^ States Cavalry, for the every efficient, kind, and humane 
manner in which they discharged the duty assigned them. M%]or Upham went straight 
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forward to carry oat my orders to remoye all intraders by feroe, if neeeesary ; but yvi, 
in all cases of sickness and extreme poverty, he was prompt to aff<»d relief by famish* 
inff rations, medicines, and medical treatment. 

I also wish to bear testimony, in this public manner, to the very efficient aid rendered 
me in this business by M^jor H. W. Martin, of Parker, Kansas, formerly Unit^ States 
affent for the Sao and Foxes. His familiarity with Indian business and with border 
white men, and his unswerving inte^ty, rendered his services of great value. 

As soon as General B. H. Grierson brought a force of United States soldiers to Fort 
Gibson, at my request, he sent a detachment of soldiers over the same ground, to 
remove any intruders that might have returned into the Territory after I left. With 
thifi detachment I sent M^jor H. W. Martin to represent me. According to my expect- 
ation, many of the introders had returned and reoccopied the claims which they had 
unlawfoUy made in the Indian Territory. These, however, were easily removed, as 
they saw and believed the Government was in earnest. 

At this time, at my request. General B. H. Grierson has a small force patrolling tbe 
coantry west of tbe Verdigris River, bordering on Kansas, and extending their patral 
even to the west of the Arkansas. This is to prevent the return of intruders and to 
keep order on the border. 

Great wrath and indignation was expressed by these removed intrnders against 
General Grant for removing them and maintaining the rights of the Indians, and pre- 
serving inviolate the faith of the Gtovemment, so often pfodged to the Indians. They 
threatened to vote him down for it ; but while a few disappointed adventurers on the 
border will execrate him for this measure, all right-minded, philanthropic men, not 
onlv of this age and of these United States, but of every age and of every country, 
will honor him for his justice and humanity in fulfilling the obligations of the Govern- 
ment to its wards, and in defending the rights of the weak and helpless. Among the 
brightest pages of his history will be those recording his efforts to mt up the aborigi- 
nal tribes of America into civilication and pros^rity. 

£otuUie$ and pensions, — ^The matter of bounties and pensions to the Cherokees who 
served in the Union Army deserves your special attention. By authority of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, the prosecution of these claims and the payment of bounties were 
placed in the hands of Judge John W. Wright, of Washington City. After many 
vexatious delays, which are charged on Mr. Wright, and which he, in turn, charges on 
the Gk>vei'nment, a large proportion of tbe bounties were paid ; but they were not 
paid until they had been very largely traded to meifchants who had bought them with 
goods at high prices. The Indians had gone for these bounties time after time, travel* 
ing in some cases one hundred miles and back, until they began to despair, and sold 
them readily, as a man would a long-delAyed and uncertain debt. There arc also quite 
a large number of those to whom bounties are due, who have never been paid at all ; 
others who have been paid one bounty and not the second or additional bounty. There 
are many cases in which pensions have been lUlowed to widows, orphans, and wounded 
soldiers, and yet are withheld by the Commissioner of Pensions. Tnere are other oases 
in which pensions are undoubtedly due, and in which the claims have been made out 
time and again, but are not allowed. All my efforts in behalf of these people have' 
proved unavailing. I desire now to call the speciiU attention of the Department to 
this matter. 

United States district oowU—Ka for many years past, the operations of the United 
States deputy marshals continue to be a source of great complaint and discontent 
among tbe Cherokees. The Cherokees regard these marshals as usurpers, and conse- 
quently entertain for them idl the hatred which a people would naturally have for 
foreigners, exercising over them a usurped and oppressive authority. With this ma^ 
ter is connected the whole subject of tne Jurisdiction over the Indians of the United 
States district court for the western district of Arkansas. There is scarcely anything 
which is and has been as fruitful a source of trouble, oppression, and Injustice as the 
Jurisdiction of this court over the Indian coantry. It has become a very common 
occurrence for innocent men to be arrested by these marshals, and dragged to Fort 
Smith, Arkansas, a distance of perhaps fifty, one hundred, or even one hundred and 
fifty miles, and compelled to give bail in a city of strangers, of whose language they 
are ignorant ; or in default of such bail to bo incarcerated in the common jau, nntu 
the meeting of the court. To all appearance the whole ooart, together with the deputy 
marshals and attomevs, co-operate to increase the business of the court — thus increas- 
ing their business and profit^ and to oppress the Indians and take from them the little 
they possess* 

Cases of the most flagraat wrong abound which can be adduced, if necessary, so that 
almost the entire Cherokee Nation regard that court with the utmost detestation and 
abhorrence. Believing that their reasons for this feeling are well grounded, I do most 
earnestly recommend ttie speedy establishment by Congress of a United States court 
in the Indian Territory, in accordance with the provisions of the Cherokee treaty of 
1666, Article 13. I also recommend Fort Gibson as the best location for said oourt. In 
this connection I wish to call special attention to the conflict between the treaty 
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stipnlations on the one hand, and what are called the United States interconrse lawe 
on the other, aa thoee laws are now oonstmed and enforced in the Indian Territory. 

Article 13 of the Cherokee treaty of 1866 nrovides <'That the li^icial trihunals of 
the nation shall he allowed to retain exclusive jarisdiotion in all civil and criminal 
oases, arising within their country, in which members of the nation, by nativity or 
adoption, shall be the only parties, or where the cause of action shall arise in the 
Cherokee Nation, except as otherwise provided in this treaty .'' Notwithstanding this 
provision, in many cases adopted citizens are treated as though they were simply citi- 
zens of the United States, and as though no such relation as th^t of adopted citizenship 
existed. 

The Cherokees have been taught to re^rd -treaty stipulations as the permanent law 
of the land, and it is contrary to all their notions of justice and law, that these stipa- 
latione be disregarded in so many instances. It was a disregard of this principle 
which furnished the occasion for the terrible tragedy in Going enake district. 

A man by the name of Esekiel Proctor was being tried by a Cherokee court on the 
charge of having murdered a Cherokee woman— one Polly Cbesterson. While the case 
was pending a warrant was obtained for the arrest of said Proctor, to briag him before 
the United States district court for the western district of Arkansas, on the charge of 
an assault with intent to kill, en the person of M. Chesterson, husband of Polly Ches- 
terson, above mentioned. This Mr. Chesterson was a white man, but mairied to a 
Cherokee woman, and, by adoption, was a citizen of the Cherokee Nation. The treaty 
of 1666 puts both cases under the jurisdiction of the Cherokee courts. Yet two United 
States deputy marshals, with 9kpo98e cotnitatus and accompanied by a number of Cher- 
okees, (who were the enraged and deadly enemies of the prisoner Proctor,) made an 
sssault on the Cherokee court for the purpose 6f either killing the prisoner or of tak- 
ing him from the court by force. The marshal's party having nred on the prisoner and 
the conrt, the guard having custody of the prisoner returned the fire, and a most terri- 
ble fight ensued. The prisoner, having snatched a gun from some one near him, fought 
most desperately. The result was that deputy-marshal J. G. Owens, James Ward, 
Riley Wood, Samuel Beck, George Selvage, William Hicks, Black Sut Beck, and William 
Beck, of the marshal's party, were killed on the spot or died soon after. Of the same 
party the following were wounded : White Sut Beck, George McLaughlin, and Paul 
Jones. 

Of Cherokees in attendance on the conrt the following were killed, viz : Moses 
Alb^rty , attorney for the prisoner ; Johnson Proctor, brother to the prisoner ; and An- 
drew Palone. The following were wounded: the presiding judge, B. U. Sixkiller; the 
prisoner, Ezekiel Proctor; Ellis Foreman, a juror; Joseph Churver, deputy sheriff; 
Isaac Vann, and John Proctor. 

On account of this deplorable affair, Captain Arch. Scraper, foreman of the jury, 
and Ellis Foreman, above mentioned, were arrested by the marshals. They were 
taken to Fort Smith, Arkansas. Mr. Foreman^ suffering from his wounds, and Captain 
Scraper, weighed down with irons, thrown into prison and bailed ont, and again 
thrown into prison, although they were in no way responsible for the fight, were un- 
armed victims, and not combatants. They are now under heavy bonds to appear be- 
fore the United States district court, at its session in November next. 

Eight or ten others know that the marshals are after them, and are living in the 
brush to avoid arrest. Among these are Judge B. H. Sixkiller, a man of the most irre- 
proachable character; Taylor Sixkiller, and John Shell, members of the senate of this 
nation; and some other good and peaceable men. Among these is also Ezekiel Proctor, 
the man who was being tried when the court was fired upon, and who is a most des- 
perate character. 

Other instances have occnrred in which innocent men have been driven from their 
Cutns into the brush to avoid arrest. Others, equally innocent, have been arrested, 
kept from their business for months, compelled to sacrifice their little property to pay 
attorneys, and have returned impoverished to their suffering families. Suoh things 
call loudly for remedy. 

JgrieuUurej hortiotUlurey fruit oaZ<i*re, .^c.— The Cherokees are wholly an agricul- 
tural and stock-growing people. Hunting and fishing are followed more as amuse- 
roents than as sources of profit or means of a livelihood. I stated in my last that the 
Cherokees were rapidly recovering from the late war, which swept over the country 
as with a besom of destruction. 

This year I can sav that they have made still greater progress in that direction. 

The absence of slave-labor, which once spread its hundreds of acres of cultivated 
Isnds, is not felt or seen except in the larger and better-cultivated farms and in the 
more prosperous aud happy condition of the people. 

Cattle &om Texas and the southern portion of the Indian Territory have given the 
people another start in stock-raising, and every family has its little herd growing up 
around it, while the more wei^thy and enterprising are growing vast herds of cattle 
and horses. 

During the past year I have taken great pains to disseminate ft knowledge of meth- 
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ods and advantaees of frait cnltare, and point out to the people the fact that this 
conntry is especially adapted to that particular branch of a^i^ricnlture; the conseqaenee 
is that a great awqjkening among the people to its importance has taken place. Last 
year a great many young orchards were set out. Next spring a vastly larger nnmber 
will be ttet. I hope to keep on stimalatin|]^ them to this work until every family in the 
' land shall have an orchard of grafted fruit. There being little or no market for rege- 
tables, horticulture receives no attention further than the production of a sufficiency 
for family use, while the culture of the cereals occupies greater thought and attentioD. 

The Cherokees at the close of the war began as it were ab initio, and no people in 
their depressed condition are more removed from market, have been more indnstrtoas, 
exercised more rigid economy, or bn£feted with more manly fortitude the reverses of 
fortune than they. 

Schools,— Ou\y fiftv-seven of the public schools have been in operation during the 
past year. Three of these are for the freedmen^s children. The schools attended by 
half-breeds speaking English are doing well, and are of great benefit to the children. 
But those attended uy full-bloods, spiking only the Cherokee language, are accom- 
plishing but little good. The children learn to read, spell, and write the English lan- 
guage, out do not understand the meaning of the words. They are engaged in the 
slavish labor of learning the forms and the sounds of letters, syllables, and words, with- 
out connecting with them any ideas whatever. The great desideratum fur this class of 
children is a system of education which shall take their own language and make it the 
medium of conveying to them a knowledge of the English language, and also make it 
a medium of conveying to them the rudiments of a common education. Then , by the 
time they would have learned the English language so as to use it with facility, they 
would .have acquired a considerable knowledge of arithmetic, geography, and history, 
and the structure of both languages. That the Cherokee language, instead of being a 
hinderance, it could be made the means and medium of more extensive and accurate 
knowledge of the science of both languages, and of more varied culture of the 
intellect. 

During the past year the female seminary has been revived under the supervision of 
Mrs. Ellen E. Eblin, an intelligent and enterprising Cherokee lady. She has, however, 
been compelled to struggle against great difficulties. The principal difficulty is and 
has been the want of means, but it is hoped that as the school-fund increases there 
will be provision made to raise it to more than its original magnitude and usefulness. 

During the past year this nation has established an orphan asylum. The Rev. Wal- 
ter A. Duncan is superintendent. For your information as to its purposes and present 
state, I here copy the report Mr. Duncan has kindly furnished me, which is as follows : 

'< Chbrokke Orphan Asylum, 

'' September 2&ylifr2. 
** Sir : I have the honor to herewith transmit a brief statement of the condition of the 
Cherokee Orphan Asylum. 

*' This institution was established by an act of the last Cherokee council. It went 
into operation on the fourth day of hist March with fifty-four pupils, the design being 
to increase the number of its pupils until all the orphans of this nation are provided 
for. 

*' The second session of the scholastic department opened on the 2d of this present 
month, when the number of pupils was increased to seventy. The asylum is to be 
conducted on the manual-labor system, and every available means will be employed to 
train up the orphans of its care so as to enable them to fill honorable and useful posi- 
tions in society. It is to be supported by fuuds originating under the treaties with 
the Government. The prospects of its success are very foir. Mr. S. S. Stephens is 
principal teacher, and Rev. W. J. Spaugh assistant. 
"It IS desired to have the pupils excel in morality, intelligence, and industry. 
" Very respectfully, your friend and obedient servant, 

"W.A.DUNCAN, 
"Superintendent Cherokee Orphan Asglum, 
" Hon. John B. Jones, 

*' United States Agent for Cherokees," 

Territorial government. — ^As there was a bill presented in the House of Representatives 
during the last session of Congress for the organization of a territorial government 
over the Indian Territory, and as said bill is to come up for farther action on the second 
Tuesday in December next, I deem it my duty to inform yon of the feelings of the 
Cherokees with reference thereto. It is a matter of such vital interest to them that 
the whole nation is most profoundly moved on the subject. The masses of the people, 
including all the men of any extensive influence, are utterly opposed to it. They re- 
gard it only another name for a bill to wipe out the Indians. I think I can safely say 
that every man of twenty-five hundred Cherokees who shouldered their muskets and 
went forth to fight for the old flag during the rebellion are intensely opposed to the bill. 
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The same may bo said of the better portion also of those who went sonth. They stand 
with C. N. Vauu and W. P. Adair, late delegates, and are nttedy opposed to the bill. 
Only a few misanthropic, disappointed individuals, supposed to be employed in the 
interest of vast land-monopolizing railroad companies, are in favor of this or any sim- 
ilar measure. Such men are regarded by the Cherokee people as having sold them- 
selves to do mischief to their country, and to bring calamity on their own nation and 
race. Whether or not such opinions are correct I shall not venture an opinion, lest I 
should do them injustice. The people judge from outward manifestations, which they 
regard as all looking in that direction. 

As the agent of the United States, appointed to look after the interests of the Chor- 
okees, as a fellow-soldier of loyal Indians, having for three long, sad years' of blood 
stood with them shoulder to shoulder, fighting for the Union ; as their life-long mis- 
sionary, as the uncompromising friend of the whole people, I feel it my solemn duty to 
protest against all bills that will rob them of their nationality, that will open the 
flood-gates of immigration and pour in upon them a population that will rob them of 
their lands and overwhelm them with their votes, drive them to the wall, finally sweep 
them out of existence. 

I protest against it in Ihe name of the pledged faith of these UnitM States, in the 
name of honor, justice, humanity, and religion. I beg that the Cherokees be permitted 
to keep their poor, flinty hills, worthless to the white man, together with the few fer- 
tile tracts with which they are intermingled. Let them keep their country, even 
though it embrace a small section of fine laud lying along the lines of railroads and 
between the Grand River and the Cane v. They must have a home somewhere. This 
is the homo which they have bought and paid for, and hold by patent from the United 
States. Why not let them live here as well as anywhere else? Surely it would be 
diflicult to find poorer, more sterile and worthless hills than those which constitute a 
large portion of the Cherokee country east of Grand River. 

The Boluthn of the Indian question. — With some this means the destruction of the In- 
dians, so that they shall no longer be objects of thought, action, and legislation. It 
should mean the elevation and complete civilization and christianization ot the Indians, 
and the securing to them all their rights so completely that the subject shall no longer 
enlist public attention or need further legislation. 

One of the strongest motives which can l>e brought to' bear on the wild Indians to 
induce them to adopt a civilized life would be for the civilized Indians to point to 
their own condition of elevation and comfort, and to testify to the wild Indians that 
the Government and people of the United States fulfill all obligations to the civilized 
tribes, and secure them in the enjoy men 'of all their rights and immunities. This 
testimony they cannot render while they stand in constant dread of being crushed by 
a territorial government, and while they are harassed by United States district court, 
as now conducted. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOH^J B. JONES, 
United States Indian Agent, 

Hon. F. A. Walker, 

Commissioner of Indidn Affairs, Washington^ D. C, 



No. 17. 



New Boggy Depot, Choctaw Nation, 

September 2, 1872. 

Sir: Since my last annual report there has been bat very little of public interest 
that has not been communicated in my correspondence or monthly reports. 

The general condition of the Choctaw and Chickasaw people during the year past 
has been good. Peace and good order have prevailed to such an extent as to call 
forth frequent remarks upon the subject. At and about this agency, although quite a 
town has grown up, and it is immediately upon the great thoroughfare from the north 
to Texas, along which is constant travel, increased of late by the passage back and 
forth of men engaged in constructing the railroad now penetrating this country, dis- 
order is almost unknown, owing, as I believe, in great measure to the exclusion of 
Bpiritoous liquont. There are subjects of vital interest to these people upon which 
pabtio sentiment is divided, but they are not allowed to disturb the general harmony. 

The Cbickasaws rejected the Okmulgee constitution by an almost unanimous vote 
of the people. The Choctaw council adopted the same, without submitting it to the 
people. 

Ine statistical part of my report is hardly worthy the name statistical, as it is almost 
entirely estimated, there being qo figures to forth a basis, except the reports of the 
school superintendents and the missionaries, whose reports I inclose. 
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The Missonriy Kansaa and Texas Railroad is making rapid progress through the 
Choctaw country, having crossed the Canadian in April last^ and since then has 
penetrated the country and is now running trains to Atoka, within fifty milee of 
Ked River. The action of the company has heen such as to secure the good-will of the 
people along the line of the road, striving to avoid all causes of complaint, and mani- 
festing a regard for the rights of the people of the country. So far as has been in my 
power, I have exercised an oversight upon the payments for tie timber taken from the 
claims of individuals by contractors, and believe that they have been fairly and honestly 
made. 

Through correspondence with Miles Sells, esq., of Saint Louis, chairman of the com 
mittee for raising cotton premiums for the Saint Louis fair, I have obtained an offer of 
premiums for the first, second, and third best bales of cotton raised in the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw country and exhibited at Saint Louis in October next, aud hope to 
secure a good representation there of cotton and cotton-planters, and tuu.4 secure au 
increased interest in agriculture among the people, aud at the same time bring them 
into more immediate contact with the better class of our own people. 

The freedmen resident in this country have been made very uneasy by reports which 
have been received here in relation to measures that have Tjeen brought up in Con- 
cress during the last winter looking to their removal from this country, and especially 
because it has been made to appear that it was their desire, on account of the enmity 
of the Indians toward them. 

No one who is familiar with their feelings and desires can fail to see that they desire 
nothing of the kind, bnt want to remain here, even nnder all the disadvantages of 
their present position. It is also plain that there is generally, indeed almost univer- 
sally, a friendly feeling toward them on the part of the Indians. But it is of great im- 
portance that they should somewhere have well-defiued rights. As they are here now, 
I cannot encourage them to make permanent improvements, and without them they 
are but hewers of wood for others. There should also be means provided for the edu- 
cation of their children. They are not able to employ suitable teachers, and the con- 
sequence is many of these children are growing. up ignorant as their fathers were before 
them. It would cost something to establish a school system for them and carry it on 
until they could do it themselves, but they will do all in their power to aid, and it 
will be cheaper to educate them than to allow them to grow up as they are now grow- 
ing, in ignorance. 

Immediately upon the railroad crossing the Canadian River into the Choctaw conn 
try, a horde of rou^^hs, who had accompanied the road in its progress through the 
country north of this, came flocking into this country prepared to continue their deeds 
of lawlessness and violence. Active measures were at once taken for their expulsion, 
nnder the direction of the Department, and with the very efficient aid of Captain P. 
L. Lee and Lieutenant Quimby, in command of detachments of United States troops, 
they were removed. The result has been that the termini of the Missouri, Kansas and 
Texas Railroad have presented as safe places for law-abiding citizens to assemble as 
could be found anywhere in the land. Since the first week, not a death has occurred 
by violence at any terminus in the Choctaw country. Unfortunately, however, the 
exigencies of the service l)ecame such that it became necessary to remove the troops ; 
word, however, got out that they were to be replaced at oiice. This kept bad men in 
check for a time. Now, however. I regret to have to say, they are gettiug their heads 
up again. A great deal of whisky is being sold aloug the line of the ro2M, which pro- 
duces its legitimate results. 

In conclusion, I would nrge the importance of speedily closing up and settling the 
open and unsettled accounts which both of these nations have with the United States. 
I remain, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

T. D. GRIFFITH, 
United States Indian Agent, 

Hon. F. A. Walker, 

Commisnoner of Indian Affairs^ Washingtonj D. C. 



No. 18. 



Ofticv of Crhbk Aokmt, 
Creek Agency^ Indian Territofyf September 30, 1872. 
Sm: In accordance with the regulations of the Indian Bureau, I submit the follow- 
ing as my annual report of this agency for the year ending September 30, 1872. 

The past year has been one of varied experience with the Creeks, and has been 
attended with no little anxiety and apprehension for the fhtnre of the tribe. 

The Missouri, Kansas aud Texas Railroad, which at the date of my last renort was 
in process of building, and was bringing in a horde of gamblers and desperadoes, has 
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\)een completed throagfa the Creek country, and taken along witb its front the rowdies 
and roughs, leaving comparative quiet along its line. There were some scattered along 
the line of the road who thought it would he more profitable to stop and cultivate some 
of the Indian soil. A part of these, doubtless, were innocent of any intention of vio- 
lating intercourse law. 

*' There has been no unnsual excitement attendant upon the removal of intruders in 
accordance with the special order of the Department. ^ . 

With reference to the political difficulties among the Creeks, I hare the pleasure of 
reporting very entire satisfaction with the settlement effected last October for four or 
five months thereafter. During that time there was held a session of the Creek 
national council, in which all the towns but two were represented by those duly 
elected as members of the council for the next four years. It was pronounced the most 
harmonious session that had been held for some years. They met as brothers and 
friends, and, in accordance with their mutual agreement, each took the prescribed oath 
to support and defend the Constitution. All seemed rejoiced at the prospect of peace 
and quietude, and there seemed nothing in the way, so far as the Indians alone were 
concerned, of the formerly discordant elements blending and laboring together for the 
mutual interests and improvement of all the Creeks. But, under the guise of friend* 
diip and special regard for the formerly disorderly factiod, two white men, most 
thoroughly irresponsible and unreliable, doubtless employed as emissaries, clandestinely 
entered the Creek nation, and informed the Sands faction that they had been abused 
and deceived, and therefore were under no obligations to keep either their pledges or 
their oaths. A' tissue of falsehoods was arranged in the form of a petition, and, having 
obtained bv strategy, of course, the indorsement of a western Senator, said to be a 
railroad millionaire, an investigation of the Creek difficulties by a special committee 
was obtained. *But the excitement among this ignorant portion of the Creeks had 
been raised so high by the inflammatory influence of these two *' apostles of liberty'' 
and a few others of kindred spirit, that they could not await the slow action of the 
United States Government, and so they continued to hold insurrectionary councils ana 
to harbor horse-thieves and desperadoes until the Creek authorities felt obliged to raise 
a larger force to over-awe the insurrectionists. This force, joined with Ifhe interposi- 
tion of the " Investigating Committee ** and the military, resulted in a peace under 
about the same conditions as agreed upon by the contending parties last October. The 
whole matter now awaits the action of the Department upon the report of the Inves- 
tigating Committee. I must here express my firm conviction that the revival of this 
old difficulty was unfortunate and unnecessary. 

When any considerable portion of a tribe or nation is plotting revolution or insur- 
rection, it must, tem^iorarily at least, be detrimental to industry and prosperity. The 
ultimate results will depend upon the principles which actuate the revolutionists or 
insurrectionists. But in what position should those be held who, from without, with 
manifestly mercenary motives, seek to turn the course of civilization in an Indian 
tribe backward, and embroil them in internal strife and bloodshed T Are not such 
richly deserving of narrow rooms with thick stone walls, and a limited landscape seen 
through grated windows f 

I would suggest the necessity of some laws being enacted which shall severely pun- 
ish those who have once been ordered out of the Indian country as intruders, and have 
again returned to vex and disturb the peace and quietude of an Indian tribe. 

Owing to the disturbed condition of Creek affairs, growing out of the ** Investiga- 
tion of Creek difficulties," and a difference of opinion with regard to the location of 
the reservation on which the agency buildings shall be erected, the agent has not felt 
at liberty to make any movements toward erecting buildings, though they are much 
needed. The present aspect of the correspondence on the subject of selection of site 
seeme to remove such selection from the hands of the agent, as contemplated by the 
treaty stipulation, and so he has nothing to do but await special instructions on the 
sabject from the Department. 

I would call attention to the necessity of some action at an early day to remove the 
embarrassments growing out of the occupation of Creek soil by the Seminole tribe. 
The well-being and friendly relations of these two tribes Remand that they should be 
either blended into one government, or be located so that each one can have the oppor- 
tunity of independent government without infringing upon the other. 

Since the date of my last report, several prominent Creek citizens have died, among 
whom were Sands, Cotchochee, and Ketch Barnett, leaders of the Sands party, several 
members of the aational council, and William Nero, one of the most enterprising and 
patriotio men of the nation. 

It is very desirable that all the old claims of the Creeks be settled at as eariy a day 
as possible, for pending claims have an unfavorable effect upon the industry of an 
Indian. Especially is it to be hoped that Congress will, at its next session, make an 
appropriation for the whole amount due the orphans of 1832 and their legal heirs. 
There are now about a thousand of these orphans, and heirs of orphans, whose claims 
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are of near forty years' standtDg, and will not the United States €k)vemment at once 
fulfill its pledges to these, many of whom are in poverty, and need their jnst dnes f 

I wonld especially call attention to the early adjustment of Creek claims, under the 
act of March, 1871. The prompt payment of these claims, and the orphan claims men- 
tioned above, would very mucn relieve the Creek Nation from- its present financial 
individual embarrassment, and give an impetus to advancing civilization. * 

During the past year incipient steps have been taken toward the formation of an 
agAcnltural society among tne Creeks, for the purpose of introducing and enconragine 
improvement in methods of cultnre, bringing in new implements, seeds, fruits, and 
better grades of stock. I think the effect of this movement will soon be felt if peace 
and quietude can be allowed to dwell in their borders, and if they can feel an assitr' 
ance that they will be permitted to enjoy the results of their own improvements. 

I herewith forward the reports of the superintendent of public instruction, and of the 
superintendents of the mission-schools, all which show as prosperous and healthful a con- 
dition as could possibly be expected in the disturbed condition of the country. There 
is in contemplation a plan to secure another mission-school, but I greatly f^r the addi- 
tional expense to the nation consequent upon the renewal of difficulties (which cannot 
be less than thirty thousand dollars) will miich retard the success of the ent-erprise. 

It is gratifying to be able to report that, amid all the trials, hinderances, difficulties, 
and dangers to which the Creeks have been subjected aud exposed, there are those 
among them whose Christian faith and zeal know no abatement. Especially have the 
Creek Baptists seemed to rally their forces for the spread of the gospel. A strong eflfbrt 
has been made by the Muskogee Baptist association, recently formed, to establish a 
Sabbath-school in every church belonging to the association where a teacher can be 
obtained who understands the English language. Bibles, books, and papers are pledg^ 
to these schools by societies outside the Indian Territory as fast as the^'^my be needed. 
Thus it is hoped that the S:ibbath-school influence will be promoted until it shall reach 
every neighborhood, and exert its salutary influence upon the whole tribe. 

The above association, also, at its organization, raised funds, and appointed a colpor- 
teur to devote his whole time for one year in preaching the gospel, visiting families, 
and distributing books, tracts, and papers. 

This is as it should be. Wliile greedy speculators and nnscrnpnloos adventurers are 
trying to rob this people of their last home, let men of hope and faith and prayer put 
forth redoubled efiorts for tUt^ir moral elevation. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

I have the honor to be your obedient servant, 

F. S. LYON, 
United States Indian Agent for Creekt. 

Hon. F. A. Walker, 

Commienoner of Indian Affairs, Washingto%f D. C. 



No. 19. 

Seminole Agency, 
We-wo-kaf Indian Territory, September 25, 1872. 
Sir : Since my last annual report nothing of importance has occurred at this agency, 
or among the Seminoles, eftectiug their temporal condition. They have remained at 
peace among themselves^ and with their neighbors of other tribes ; and they have 
quietly pursued their agncultural occupation, aud I believe with increased energy aud 
laithfuluess, enlarging their fields and cultivating their crops of com, potatoes, aud 
rice with more success and a greater yield than any year since the close of the war. 
A ready market for their agricultural products would be a stimulus to redouble their 
cfiforts in their farming operations ; and thus their ingenuity and skill would be more 
rapidly developed. A number of them have enlarged their fields, and a greater area was 
planted this than last year ; and as the result of this and a much more favorable seaaon, 
the yield will be perhaps double what it was last year ; but the profits, I presume, will not 
be greater, on account of the decrease in prices — theresult in the main of the withdrawal 
of the Fort Sill trade from the road running through the nation to the south side of the 
Canadian River. But their loss in the probable depreciation in the prices of produce 
will be counterbalanced in an increased sale of stock this fall, for which there is 
always a very ready market. Since the close of the war very few of them have realised 
anything from this source. But now many of them have quite large herds, aud so 
doubt several hundred cattle will be sold in the nation this fall. And indeed, there is 
no other branch of agriculture so well adapted to the successful management of the 
Indian in this country as the raising of stock. It requires very little labor, which is 
very congenial to his natural habits, and will yield a larger profit than anything else. 
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It is to be hoped that the Seminoles will be protected in their just title to their 
present homes, and that the Government will urge upon the Creek authorities a speedy 
settlement of the disputed title of the Seminoles to the lands upon which the Govern- 
ment place<^l them, and which they have improved with more assiduity and care than 
their ueighbors. Many of them are still in doubt whether their lands and improve- 
ments wUl be secured to them ; and this uncertainty in this class of Indians is exceed- 
ingly discouraging and rests like an incubus upon their energies and labors. 

The Crauks, however, do not any longer trespass upon the rights of the Seminoles. 
It seems that last winter some of the Creek delegation at Washington wrote to Judge 
No-cos-yar-hola, of the We-wo-ka district, that the country now occupied by the Semi- 
noles, according to a recent survey approved by the surveyor-general, belonged to the 
Creeks, and that he should extend his judicial district over the Seminole country and 
bring them under the Creek government. It was then that some of the Creeks 
attempted to take possession of Seminole homes and to cut down timber within their 
inclosures ; but a communication from this office stating that the United States Gov- 
ernment would hold them responsible for any depredations committed upon Seminole 
property until the right of possession could be settled between the United States 
Government and the Creeks, I believe, put a stop to any further trespasses. 

The Seminoles do not feel, and, I think, very justly, that they are a party in the set- 
tlement of this matter, excepting as a protesting party against their removal from 
this to a new country. They say that they purchased of the United States Govern- 
ment a certain amount of land, adjoining the Creek country on the west; that the 
Government showed them their boundaries, and located them, and told them this was 
lobe their future home, and for them to go to work and improve it, and they have done 
so in good faith, and they are now happy and €H>ntented. And if their improvements 
have been madc'npon Creek soil, which is evidently the fact, the Government, and not 
they, is responsible; and they look to the Government to secure them in their rights 
and protect them in their present homes. 

For two special and important reasons I would urge a speedy a4justment of this 
question : 

let For the sake of the peace and prosperity of the Seminoles. They are anxious 
to work, at least many of them, and to build up comfortable homes for themselves and 
chUdren; and even under these adverse circumstances of uncertainty as to their ulti- 
mate right to their present lands and improvements, they have enlarged their fields, 
raised their fences as high as " civilization demands," and some have built new houses, 
yet the question occurs, and is frequently asked, " Will the Government protect us in 
oar labor?" " Will it not permit us to be removed to some other country!" In the 
settlement of this difficulty it would be but simple justice that the Creeks should be 
paid a fair price for the land claimed by them, upon which Seminoles have made im- 
provements by direction of the Government, or that they should receive other lands 
in lieu thereof. But it certainly would not be just, nor in accordance with the Presi- 
dent's Indian policy, to remove them from their well-ordered, peaceful, and prosperous 
homes to a new and unimproved country. 

And 2d. It is important and essential, not only to the Indian, but to the agent and 
his family, and I would venture the assertion, even to the Government. In the un- 
settled condition of this question the Department deems it not advisable to expend 
funds in |>utting up aje^ency buildings, and with this decision the agent agrees, even 
against his own pecuniary interest, as well as against the possession of that happiness 
and comfort growing out of the family relation, when united around the sacred altar 
of peace, which the world can neither give nor take away. In order, therefore, that 
faithfulness and economy be strictly observed in the interest of both the Government 
and the Indian, it is important that the welfare of the agents possessing these qualiti- 
cations should be regarded by those having authority in the matter. In order, there- 
fore, that agents in sympathy with the Indian, his spiritual as well as his temporal 
weltare, may be retained to more fully test the humane and Chiistiun policy of the 
President, I urge the speedy settlement of the question of Seminole territory. 

Schools. — There are four district-schools, two Indian and two colored, and one mis- 
hion-school, sustained by the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mishions. The district- 
schools have made commendable progress during the last session, especially the colored 
schools. The Indian children labor under the disadvantage of learning in a laugnage 
foreign to their own without the means of translation, as their teachers do not under- 
stand the Indian language. It can very readily be seen, therefore, whether such a 
system of teaching is of any practical benetit, but there is no remedy for it at present. 
One of the teachers, the son of a former missionary, junderstands and speaks the Indian 
language very well, but, as a matter of accommodation to a female teacher, he is now 
teaching a colored school; but I hope to make arrangements, by the next se.ssion, so as 
to give him an Indian school, where his knowledge <»f the Indian language can be 
bronght into useful requisition. It is expected, however, that natives will be educated 
and trained in the mission-school to till these stations of usefulness to their own i)eople; 
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and one yoang lady, an Indian, is now preparing herself at the mission-school, with 
this end in view. 

As the colored people all speak a jargon English, their children have greatly the ad- 
vantage of the Indian in acquiring an education, and both the teachers of these two 
schools speak enconrai^iugly of the progress their pnpils have made during the last 
session, and both hope and believe that some of the colored children will becomeqaali- 
fied, in these schools, to occupy useful and important stations among their people; and, 
from my personal observation of the rapid progress some of these children are making 
in acquiring an education, I am led to the belief that in time they will become the 
principal men and women of the nation, not because they have a superior intellect or 
greater aptitude to learn than the Indian; far from it; but solely on account of their 
partial knowledge of the English. Where Indian children understand somewhat of 
the English language, they keep side by side with the colored children iu the classes. 
One of the teachers of these colored schools— J. L. Lilley— conducted a Sabbath-school 
in connection with the day-school, when both children and parents attended to receive 
instruction in the truths of Christianity — a very important branch of education, for, 
although many of them profess to be Christians, and no doubt desire to conform to its 
rules, yet their knowledge of its teachings and requirements is very limited, and so 
much mixed with superstition and heathenish customs that it would be very difficult 
to determine whether they have built upon the rock or the sand. 

It is to be hoped that hereafter the moral training of the children will receive special 
attention, and that all the teachers will institute Sabbath-instruction as a privilege 
and a means of elevating the moral manhood of these poor children to a knowledge of 
their accountability. It has always been my earnest desire to have all the district 
teachers in harmony with the mission in their moral influences over the children of 
their schools, to have them live working missionaries; and I think that the object is 
now attained. 

The mission is a manual-labor school, designed by the board to sustain twelve Indian 
children, six boys and six girls, and is under the superintcndency of the missionary 
Rev. J. Ross Ramsay. It has been in operation only one session, and I have no doubt 
in a few years its influence for good will be felt and appreciated throughout the nation. 

A good school-house was erected at Brunertown (colored) last year by that band, 
under the direction and assistance of their teacher, the agent having furnished about 
$70 from the school-fund to nnrchase flooring, windows, and nails. It is now the most 
complete and comfortable school-house in the nation. 

Sauitai-y. — Dnring the last year there has been an increased demand for the white 
man's medicine, and for attendance upon the afflicted by their agent, and an evident 
impatience on this account at my long absence from the agency. But as the a^ent 
and his family are now situated, irom apparent necessity, this cannot be avoided at 
times, however much I may desire to be with them all the time to relieve their soJSer- 
ings in disease. 

In connection with this subject, I would recommend an appropriation of $1,500 for 
the erection and furnishing of a small hospital on the reservation, convenient to the 
agency buildiuffs, when they shall be put up. But I would not recommend this ap- 
propriation without the qualiflcation that a physician shall always be appointed to 
this agency as the Seminole agent, and that he be sufficiently remunerated to justify 
him for his labor, the privations to be endured, and the inconveniences and exposures 
incident to the country and climate. 

In the treatment of chronic, as well as protracted acute disease amonz the Indians, 
it is very important that the patient should be under the supervision of a physician^ 
and attended by a careful white, or other experienced, intelligent and obedient nurse. 

There is perhaps no locality in the Indian Territory where a physician and a hos- 
pital are more needed than at this point. It is near the center of the Territory, and 
no physician nearer than sixty miles — North Forktown, Forts Gibson and Sill, each one 
hundred miles — excepting one at the Sac and Fox agency, forty or fifty miles north of 
this agency. 

G or ei^nment.^ At the last general council the Seminoles decided that hereafter they 
would elect but one chief, by which they will save $700 per annum. In my last 
monthly report I stated that the council had cut down the representation to aboat 
sixty members; but a corrected statement from the chief says that the question. had 
been reconsidered, and the representation now stands as before. 

For information in refeience to agriculture, education, &c., I refer you to the statis- 
tical reports on these subjects herewith. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

HENRY BREINER, 
United States Indian Agent, 

Hon, F. A. Walker, 

Commisinonet' of Indian Affairs^ Washington, D. C. 
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No. 20. 

QuAPAW Agency, Indian Trrrhory, 

Ninthmonth 1, 1872, 

Respected Friend : In accordance with instructions contained in circular letter 
from Department under date of June 15, 1872, I hereby present my first annual report 
of the condition of the Indians under my charge. This agency comi)ri8es the following 
small tribes, viz: Quapaws, numbering 240; Confederated Peorias, Kaskaskias, 
Weas, and Piankeshaws, 160 ; Ottawas, of Blanchard's Fork, and Roche de BtEuf, 150 ; 
EasterA Shawnees, 90 ; Wyandotts, 222 ; Senecas, 214 ; making a total of 1,076. 
In addition to these there are living on the Confederated Peoria, &c., reserve about 40 
Miamies, and a number more of that tribe contemplate removing to and settling on that 
reserve the present season. There are also about 75 members of the ** Black Bob" band 
of Shawnees who have settled on the lands of the Eastern Shawnees. This people are 
in very poor circumstances, their lands in Kansas being occupied by white settlers, 
and the rightful owners having been compelled to seek other homes have led a wan- 
dering life, and have become more and more demoralized and impoverished, until, at the 
time of their locating within the limits of this agency, they were reduced almost to the 
verge of starvation. But by the aid of an appropriation of $500, placed in my hands 
by the Government, I was enabled to carry them through the winter without much 
suffering. They have mostly put in small patches of corn and garden vegetables, and 
will have something to start on the coming winter, although they will not have suf- 
ficient for their necessities. 

The Dela wares who were located east of the Neosho River have returned to their 
homes in the Cherokee country. I had two schools of three months each for their 
benefit taught during last winter, one with an attendance of 11 boys and 10 girls — the 
other, 22 boys and 13 girls. The progress and attendance was verj' good, and they re- 
gretted much the necessity of leaving their schools. 

The Quapaws are the least developed of any of the tribes in this agency. But 
among some of them there appears to be an earnest desire for improvement. Their 
proximity to the border towns of Kansas is a source of detriment to them, as it seems 
to be an impossibility to prevent their obtaining whisky. The greater portion are still 
living along the banks of the streams, and as a necessary consequence suffer much from 
sickness during the sickly season of the year. I have been endeavoring to persuade 
some of them to make farms on the prairie. Their impoverished condition has hereto- 
fore been their excuse. But now that they are receiving pay for their lands sold to 
the Peorias and to Government, I hope, by Judicious efforts, to accomplish Bome- 
thing in this direction. A few of this tribe have received some little education at the 
Osage mission ; but until the past summer nothing has been done for them within their 
own limits. I have just procured the erection of suitable buildings for a mission 
school on their reservation. Emaline H. Tuttle has been transferred from the Ottawa 
mission to take charge of this one, and school will be opened Ninthmonth 2d. The 
Confederated Peorias, Kaskaskias, Weas, and Piankeshaws are making good progress 
in farming, and are adding largely to their area of land in cultivation. They have had 
a school during portions of the past year, which has been well attended and given 
good satisfaction. There has also been a Sabbath-school kept up during the past sum- 
mer, which has been well attended, and the interest evinced seems to promise good 
results. 

Much credit is due Chief Baptiste Peoria for his earnest efforts to promote the inte- 
rest of, and the fatherly care which he exercises over, his people. The Miamies living 
on the Peoria reserve are opening farms and making a good start in their now homes. 
Their brethren in Kansas who anticipate moving to this reservation will be, as a gen- 
eral thing, able to erect houses and open farms immediately. In ray judgment this 
win be a movement which will be very beneficial both to the Miamies and to the Peorias, 
and should meet with the hearty co-operation and encouragement of the Department. 

The Ottawa Indians have, many of them, good improvements, and are doiu^ well ; 
some of them have made considerable additions to their amount of laud in cultivation 
during the past year, although they have been somewhat disturbed on account of the 
anomalous condition which they occupy' in regard to citizenship. They have a very 
fine reserve for farming purposes, nearly all of which is susceptible of cultivation. I 
think if their financial anairs can be properly adjusted, a prosperous future is in reach 
of this people. The mission-school for this tribe has been of the most encouraging 
description. The attendance has been fully up to the capacity of the buildings, while 
the progress has been such as to give every encouragement to press on in the good 
work. The Sabbath-school at the mission has been regularly kept up for the past 
year, and we trust good results have followed the labor that has been bestowed thereon. 
For further information in regard to this tribe, see report of A. C. and £. U. Tuttle, 
submitted herewith. 

The Eastern Shawnees are few in number, aud have had no opportunittes for educa- 
tion heretofore. They have made some additions to their farms during the past year, . 
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but do not show as much euterprise and desire for iiiiprovenient as would be desirable, 
although I trust something has been gained in this respect. Thev have rais^ good 
crops of corn the past summer, and will go into winter in good condition. 

The Wyandotts have been in a disturbed condition during a portionof the past year 
over the adoption of the citizen-class, who have been residingon the reserve. But that 
question having been amicably settled by their adoption, early in Sixthmonth last, 
which was promptly approved by the Department, I hope that the addition to the 
tribe will infuse new life into them, as the citizen-class are, as a general thing, more 
energetic, better educated, and £ar superior in industrial attainments, to the Indian 
class which heretofore constituted the tribe. They evince a lively interest in education 
by sending the greater part of their children, who are of proper age, to the mission- 
school. 

The Senecas are, to a great extent, good fanners, considering their opportunities, and 
many of them have goo<i farms, houses, aud bams. A portion of their reserve is very 
good farming-land, but a large portion, probably oue-half or more, is so hilly and 
rocky that it is entirely untit for cultivation, producing only a scrubby-oak timber, of 
but little value except for tire-wood. 

In accordance with instructions, I have had a school and boanling house erected for 
the use of the Shawnees, Senecas, and Wyandotts. School was opened Sixthmonth 
Ist, and has, Irom a very small beginning, increased to the capacity of the buildings, 
and necessitated the immediate erection of an addition to the boarding-house which 
is in course of construction. 

But a small number of the Shawnee or Ser^eca children have yet been induced to 
enter school, but I hope ^y careful management to get a number more to attend when 
the addition to the building is completed. I transmit herewith report of superintend- 
ent, matron, aud teacher ot this school. 

I believe too much importance cannot be attached to the work of educating the 
Indian children, both in literary attainments and in industrial pursuits. The work of 
civilization and the future of the Indian race depend, in a great me^isure, on this. 
Therefore I hope that the liberal help given by Government will be continued, as with- 
out this help the work cannot be carried on. 

I think great loss would have resulted from the abandonment of the Ottawa mission, 
and am in hopes measures will be taken to enable us to contiuue the school for that 
tribe until they are in a condition to furnish means to carry it on themselves. 

In conclusion 1 would say, that during the past, (my first year in this work,J although 
there have been discouragements to contend with, still I can say that there is cause to 
be thankful as much has been accomplished as has, and that it lias been a vear of gen- 
eral good health among the Indians, and the workers have all been blessed with good 
health aud permitted to work in harmony and Christian love. 
Respectfully, 

HIRAM W. JONES, 

United States Indian AgenU 

Enoch Hoag, 

Suptrintendeni Indian Affairs^ Lawrence, Kansas. 



No. 21. 

Sac and Fox Agency, Indian Terhitory. 

Eighthmonth 26, 1872. 

Dear Friend: In compliance with the regulations of the Indian Department, I sub- 
mit this, my second annual report of the Indians under my csire. 

The Sacs and Foxes of the Mississippi^ at the time of my last annual report, were in a 
very unsettled condition, occasioned (as was then mentioned) by the running of the 
line between this and the Creek lands. The line was run some seven or eight miles 
farther wcht than the former line, cutting off many and all the best improvements on 
the Creek lands. Some had made nice improvements, built gcMMl log-houses, and fenced 
good farms. It rendered them very unhappy for a time; but they concluded to look 
for new locations. They selected lands and commencetl immediately to make fields, 
and some of them to build houses; and quite a number of them have now built log- 
houses. Three have })ut nj) frame houses, and there have been houses built (according 
to treaty stipulations) for two of the chiefs. A dwelling-house, designed for a physi- 
cian, is nearly finished, and is now being used for the accommodation of the mission 
or boarding school — a house for that i>urpose not having been erected yet, for the want 
of funds. A mission-building is much needed, and I would urge an early appropri- 
ation for that purpose, as education is the most efficient means to civilize and Chris- 
tianize the Indians. 

I established or started, in Fuurthmonth last, a boarding-school, which is doing 
very well. I herewith submit the teacher^s report. There has b^en great iniprove- 
ment among these Indians since last report, in regard to the men imposing heavy bur- 
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dens upon their women to carry. They now pack on horses, or hanl in wagons; and* 
the women are more clean and decent in their appearance. We have been visited' 
with an nnnsnal amount of sickness daring the past year, both among the whites and 
the Indians, and one to every ten of the Indians have died, mostly during the winter 
and spring; very few have died during the last two months, though it still continues 
sickly. Tliey number 160 males, 147 females, 126 children ; total, 43.3. Some of those 
remaining in Kansas have removed to this reservation since last report; and it would 
be of great advantage to these if the others could be induced to come, as it would be 
the means of stopping so many of these going back to the old reserve to visit their 
people. In consequence of the drought they raised but little last season, but this year 
some have good gardens, and will have considerable quantity of corn, and are putting 
up a large quantity of hay. 

Absefitee-Shaicnees.—TheaG Indians were in a very unsettled and unpleasant condition 
during the winter and early spring, on account of the then prospect and expressed in- 
tention of the Pottawatomies encroaching upon them, and .even threatening to take 
their farms and homes from them, and disposes them entirely ; they felt very much 
discouraged, and many of them almost gave up the idea of farming. I encouraged 
them all that I could to go to work and enlarge their fields, and plant gardens. This 
some of th<*m did, but others felt fearful they would lose all, until I was instructed to 
inform them that it was decided that the Qovernment would not permit the Potta- 
watomies to disturb them, and that they would be sustained in their present localities. 
This was pleasing information to tliem, and they entered with renewed energy into the 
work of farming, and planted gardens, and with the aid of a kind Providence they 
have raised a sufficiency and to spare of all kinds of vegetation, and their present crop 
of corn is now ready for cutting, which they are busily engaged in doing. It is estima- 
ted at over 30,000 bushels, and their potatoes over 1,100 bushels, and it is believed that 
both corn and potatoes will even exceed these amounts. 

The estimated value of their stock and farming implements is at present as fol- 
lows: 

Horses, 978, at $25 each $24, 450 

Cattle, 1,643, at $10 each 16,430 

Hogs, 3,139, at 6,000 

Wagons, plows, harness, &o 1, 000 

Total 47,880 

They are of an inquiring mind, and these Sh a wnees manifest a desire to learn the art 
of farming more perfectly, and to imitate the white man in his labors. 

There was a school established among them in the Fiftimionth, under the care of 
Joseph Newsom as teacher. For a more full account of their condition and desires I 
refer to his report, which I forward herewith. 
Rospectfullv submitted. 

JOHN HADLEY, 
United States Indian Agent, 
Enoch Hoag, 

Superintendent of Indian Affairs, Lawrence, Kansas, 



No. 22. 

Osage Agency, Indian Territory, 

Mnthmonih 1, 1872. 

Respected Friend : My annual report of the Neosho agency for the current year is 
herewith submitted. 

Soon after my last report the ninety-sixth meridian was resurveyed and officially 
established, about three and a half miles west of the line made by the former survey, 
which the Osages were informed would be near (if not in fact) their eastern boundary. 

Their good laud was contiguous to the incorrect line upon which the settlements 
and improvements of the Osages and the agent were made ; these were now found to 
be^in the Cherokee diminishedreserve. The Osages went immediately to the plains 
on their fall hunt, much displeased and discouraged, alleging that another gross out- 
rage had been perpetrated upon them by the Government. Commissioners were 
promptly appointed by the Department to endeavor to make a settlement between the 
Osages and Cherokees, just and equitable to each. One of the commissioners, George 
Howland, jr., of Massachusetts, accompanied the agent to the plains in the latter part 
of the winter, to communicate with the chiefs who came into the agency, where we 
were joined by Commissioner Wistar and Superintendent Hoag. A council was con- 
vened on the Ist of Thirdmonth, and a fair conclusion obtained satisfactory in the 
main to the Osiiges. The Cherokees insisted cm retaining their diminished reserve 
intact, but the Osages were assured that the Government felt bound to secure them 
the strip of laud in question if they still desired it. For the si^f, ,5tlPf^iSO^iliKJ8^ace 
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and friendship with their civilized brothers they nobly relinqnished their choice of 
land and improvements and submitted to another removal, with the understanding 
that these improvements should be appraised and paid for l^y the Cherokees. They 
agreed to purchase another tract from the Cherokees much inferior to the former, bttt 
containing a larger amount of land, embraced between the ninety-sixth meridian and 
Arkansas River on the east and west, the south line of Kansas and the Creek conntry 
on the north and south, the Kaw Indians having a right to settle on the same reae^y^ 
tion. 

The Department and Congress having approved this agreement, and the militsuy 
having commenced removing the white settlers who had intruded on those lands in 
considerable numbers, the Osages were invited and urged to locate on their new reser- 
vation and endeavor to make use of the brief time allowed them to put in a crop. 
Feeling disappointed and unsettled, but few of them were disposed to believe that thetr 
new home would be a permanent one, insisting that the land should be priced and 
paid for and a deed obtained before much of their labor or funds should be expended 
in improvements. These objections were justified by their past experience, and aboat 
one-third of the tribe did not even plant ^' patches.^' Most of the Little Osages settled 
near the Kansas line, and with some of the mixed-bloods occupied most of the improve- 
ments made by the white trespassers, they generally making the intruders reasonaUe 
compensation. Special care was taken to assist and instruct them in their attempts 
at farming; also the Beaver and a part of the White Hair bands who were disposed to 
settle and go to work under the discouraging influences that then prevailed. Their 
efforts have been rewarded with a bountiful crop, and they are now feeding their lees 
sanguine brothers who have been subsisting wholly on the plains. Wagons and harness 
were purchased for No-pa- wol-la, Che-to-pa, Younjf Strike Axe, and Wy-a-hoh-ka, head- 
men of the Little Osages. They soon trained their ponies to the harness, and greatly 
enjoyed hauling their wood and driving about with their families. Several head-men 
of other bauds have repeatedly asked for similar presents, but there are not funds snf- 
fioient to procure them. The whole tribe can doubtless be settled the coming season 
if a sufficient amount of their ample means can be obtained to break a few acres of 
prairie for each family and to afford them some other assistance and instruction. 

After their crops were planted they were obliged to go to the plains with their 
women and children to obtain a subsistence on buffalo-meat until their com and 
pumpkins ripened. Having no provisions scarcely to take with them, they were in 
almost a suneriug condition for food before they reached the buffalo, which were kept 
back by the large number of white hunters on the plains, who are wantonly destroying 
the buffalo ; cousequently some depredations on droves of Texas cattle were committed 
by one of the wilder bands about this time. Conflicts between those white hunters 
and Osages are currently reported, and it is a matter of surpris«^ that m6ve of them do 
not occur, as the Osages' feel that those men are stealing and wasting the subsistence 
the Great Spirit ha^^ provided for them and other Indians. The buffalo is the main 
dependence of the Osages for food. They have not the farming-implements or knowl- 
edge to obtain a subsistence otherwise. Unless the Government can make some pro- 
vision for them, a minority of the tribe will again have to seek a living on the plains 
during the winter at least two hundred miles from this agency, where retaliations on 
both sides will doubtless be made, and conflicts more frequently occur, as ill-will in- 
creases. Those hunters are generally armed with rifles of long range, and many of 
them deem it as good si>ort to shoot at Indians as buffaloes. The Osages now return- 
ing from their summer-hunt report instances of being fired upon without provocation. 
I trust the Government will provide means from the funds of the Osages tp enable 
them to subsist themselves on their own reservation in future, as it is through dire 
necessity that they live on the plains. 

About 2,000 acres have been planted by the tribe in com, pumpkins, potatoes, mel- 
ons, and other vege:ables,and distributed among the bands as follows ; the population 
is also given : 



Band. 


Population. 


Acres planted. 


Bijr Hills 


936 
•239 
698 
511 
362 
237 
696 
277 


125 


Clammores ...... ..- -- 


80 


Big Chiefs 


: 


None. 


Black Dogs - .- 


25 


White Hairs ' 


250 


Beavers - i 


250 


Little Osages , 


500 


Half-Breeds 


mo 








Total 


3,956 


2,000 
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About 450 tons of hay have been harvested for the Osage stock. The 50 acres of fall- 
wheat sowed on the former reservation have been harvested. The Osages did the 
binding and shocking, and assisted in stacking it in good order. The yield is esti- 
mated at 800 bushels, and they are pleased with the expectation of having it thrashed 
soon and distribnted among them for sowing. 

The chiefs advised the location of the new agency at Deep Ford, on Bird Creek, near 
the geographical center of their reservation, at which place I erected log-houses for 
agent's office and commissary and for the use of the physician and blacksmith, and 
removed there about the 15tu of Fifthmonth. Arrangements are being made for the 
erection of permanent agency buildings. 

Their new reservation is very broken, and abounds with sandstone bluffs and ridges. 
The greater part of the prairie-land is rendered untillable by the diffusion of. sand-rocks 
over the surface. There are small valleys that are fertile and free from stone along the 
larger creeks. The valleys on the Arkansas are some larger, but sandy, and subject to 
overflow. A scraggy, knotty post-oak is the principal timber, mostly unfit for build- 
ing purposes. On the whole, it is a country poorly adapted for civilizing purposes. It 
embraces about 1,000,000 acres,' and barely affords enough good farming-land for the 
4,000 Indians that are to occupy it. The appearance of the country is very beautiful 
and deceptive in the summer, when the scrubby trees are covered with foliage and the 
rocks partly hidden by the grass. 

Twenty males and eighteen females are in attendance at the Catholic school, Osage 
mission, Kansas. I hope provision will be made for schools for the education of their 
children at their new home the coming year. 

The separation of the Indian Territory into a judicial district, the appointment of 
United States commissioners at central points, a corps of marshals selected with refer- 
ence to their moral fitness as well as animal courage, would certainly be a great im- 
provement on the present inefficient, ui\just, and expensive system of government for 
the Indian Territory. The mere presence of a tribunal of justice in our midst would 
lately restrain the commission of crime by the white desperadoes who flee the States 
to find an asylum here. With border-men for grand and petit jurors, as now, the grossest 
outrages upon the lives and property of civil Indians are slurred over and not deemed 
worthy of investigation. 

I inclose statistics relating to farming and education. 
Very respectfully, 

ISAAC T. GIBSON, 
United Slates Indian Agent, 

Enoch Hoao, 

Superintendent of Indian AffairSy Lawrence, Kansas, 



No. 23. 

Office Kjowa Agency, Indian Territory, 
Nintkmonth 1, 1W72. 

Friend : During the fall and winter of last year, and the early part of the present 
season, the Indians of this agency, except the Qua-ha-da band of the Comanches, came 
regularly for their rations, and repeatedly gave assurance of amity and peace during 
this year ; but no sooner had their horses recuperated from the winters exhaustion 
than the Kiowa Indians determined to go on the war-path during the summer, and I 
have cause to believe that a few of the Apaches and a large number of the Comanches 
have joined them in their raids, in compliance with their earnest appeals. The frontier 
settlers of Texas have been extreme sufferers from their numerous thefts rfhd atrocities 
committed during this year, in which they have stolen many hundred horses and mules ; 
in some Instances, all the stock of a new settler. They have taken one young woman . 
and two children captives, and murdered, in the State of Texas, twenty-one persons 
that I have heard of. They have also murdered one man near here, one at Pond Creek, 
north of the Cheyenne agency, and several in New Mexico. 

From the 8th of last Fothmonth to the 18th of Eighthmonth. I have withheld rations 
from the Kiowa Indians on account of their atrocities. At the latter date they brought 
in, without a ransom, two of the captives, Susanna and Milly F. Lee, who, with their 
brother John, were taken by them on the 9th of Sixthmonth, 1872. They promised to 
bring in their brother in two weeks. Until they do I do not intend to issue to 
them again, unless so instructed. At this date the child has not i^een delivered, but 
will probably be returned at the council appointed to meet at the Wichita agency on 
the 3cl instant ; said council having been appointed by Special Commissioners Edward 
Parish and Henry E. Alvord, who were appointed by the Secretary of the Interior 
Department, with special reference to the continued raids of the Kiowas and allied 
bands of Indians. During the past year I have made repeated but ineffectual efforts 
to procure the captive boy who is with Maw- way's band of Comanches. He was cap- 
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tnred in the early part of 1871. These two are the only children, I believe, now held 
by the Indians of this reservation. The Qaa-ha-das have some who are grown, and 
conid leave if they wished. 

At the council held at Old Fort Cobb, in the Seven thmonth, by the appointment of 
the civilized Indians, Lone Wolf, on behalf of the Kiowas, stated that they should not 
make peace, or return their captives, unless Satan ta and Big Tree were releiMed fmm the 
penitentiary in Texas, and their reservation-lines extended from the Rio Grande to the 
Missouri River. White Horse, who appears to have led in some of the most disastroiu 
of the raids, said that the old chiefs might make peace, but he and the young men did 
not wish it, but shonld raid when they chose. Kicking Bird, however, after the coancil 
was over, voluntarily stated that he wanted peace, and should try to procure and briug 
in the captives, in which he was encouraged by several who were present, and nrgeu 
by Cyrus Bede, superintendeut's clerk. The result was the bringing in of two of the 
captives to the Wichita agency on the 17th of Eighthmontb, and here on the Idth, as 
above stated. At the time they were bronght. Lone Wolf was again the spokesman for 
the tribe. He stated that they now all wanted peace, and should raid no more anlesi 
the white people got foolish and did something to them. For the last year or two the 
Indians have understood that they could procure neither rations nor annuity gooda 
while they hold captives, and by order of the Department they were not to receive a 
ransom on the return of captives. 

To purchase a peace of the Indians by giving them an increased amount of rations 
and annuity goods upon their promise to cease raiding and war has a very injnrioos 
effect, not only on the party who thus indirectly receives a bonus for their atrocities, 
but upon other Indians also. We had as well attempt to hire the murderers and des- 
peradoes in our large cities to cease their depredations as to pay the Indians to do the 
same. The natural ability of the Indian is little, if any, inferior to the Anglo-Saxon, 
and he shonld be held responsible for his actions, especially when he receives no provo- 
cation for them. The leniency of the Government in letting guilty ones go Qnpnnisbed 
is accepted on their part as cowardice or imbecility on the part of the whites. 

The Kiowas and a few bands of the Comancfaes are uncontrollable by me. For several 
months they have remained beyond my reach off the reservation, and notwithstanding 
the promise of Lone Wolf as previously stated, I have no confidence that their good 
behavior will continue longer tnan until their horses recover their flesh next spring. 

With a very a few exceptions the Apaches of this agencv have behaved moderately 
well during the past snmmer, and could the Kiowas and a few bands of the Comauches 
be controlled, I think that some of them, as well as a portion of the Comanches, would 
at once engage in agricultural pursuits. The few families of Delawares in this agency 
are doing reasonably well. They generally wear citizen^s dress, and all live in log- 
houses of their own construction, and are cultivating small lots of land. 

The boarding-school, under the efllcient care of Josiah Butler, teacher and saperin- 
tendent, is progressing remarkably well. Of the thirty-one Indian and four white 
children, thirty-two are reading, and nearly all have made creditable progress in writ- 
ing and geography, and some of them in arithmetic. Two of the boys, in addition to 
going to school, are making good progress in learning the carpenter-trade, and two are 
doing something at blacksmi thing, but do not apply themselves closely. The other 
boys have assisted in cutting wood and gardening, and the girls in house-work. The 
report of the teacher is appeaded. 

Could the Indians be brought under proper control and become ready to locate, it 
would be much better to have the agency removed to some point more remote from 
Fort Sill, as it is, for many obvious reasons, very unsuitable for an Indian agency to 
be located near a military post. 

Could there be several religious praying teachers or missionaries procured to go to 
the various ^amps of the Indians of this agency to teach their children, and, as God 
gave them the ability, instruct all in the truths of the gospel, I believe that the wit- 
ness of God in their hearts would be reached, and a portion of them would cease their 
nomadic and raiding lives by realizing that " God is love, and they that dwell in love 
dwell in God.'' I arrive at this conclusion not only from the history of the aborigines 
from an early period to the present time, but by seeing the effect of the religious and 
literary instructions upon the few Indian children who, for more than a year, have 
been attending the school of this agency. Only a very few of the children belonging to 
the agency have I been able toinduce to attend the school, but several of the chiefs have 
expressed a wiliingoess to have teachers go to their camps and instruct their children 
there. While it is best for the pupils that they be placed iu a boardlug-sohool, yet, if 
they cannot beini^ucedto go there, I believe that teachers, if the right kind can be pro- 
curred, shouhl be sent to their camps, both as a matter of expediency and philanthropy. 
Respectfully, 

LAWRIE TATUM, 

United State* Indian Agent. 

Enoch Hoag, 

SuperinUmdenl of Indian Affairs, Lawrence^ Kaneae, 
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No. 24. 

Upper Arkansas Agency, Indian Territory, 

Eighihmonth 28, 1872. 

Respected Friend : In compliance with the regnlations of the Indian Department 
and instructions contained in circnlar letter dat^ Washington, D. C, June 15, 1872, 
from the CommisMioner of Indian Affairs, I have the honor to report the following state- 
ments of the condition of affairs at this agency : 

I took charge as acting agent od the 1st day of Bixthmonth of the present year, in 
room of Brinton Darlington, late United States Indian agent, who deceased Fifth- 
BHHith 1, 1872. For information concealing the Indians and affairs of this agency I 
am indebted to J. Amrick Covington, chief clerk to Agent Darlington, until my arrival 
here. 

Since last year's report considerable progress has been made in the avenues leading 
to the civilizing and christianizing a portion of the two tribes that constitute the in- 
habitants of this reservation, presenting proof conclusive to the most obstinate mind 
that Indians can be civilized, and by receiving justice aud proper moral restraint at 
the hands of his fellow-man, resist the allnremento of the " war-path," and settle down 
into the peaceful pursuit of the buffalo aud the farm industry. For the accomplish- 
ments or this end the Indians and the Department are indebted to the late Agent 
Darlington for untiring effort-s. 

Arafahoes. — This tribe remained at or near the agency until the Ist ot Seventh- 
month, 1871, when they left on their regular hunt on the North Canadian and its trib- 
utaries, having waited some weeks the return of Little Raven, Powder Face, and 
Bird Chief from Washington, whither they had gone at the request of the Depart- 
ment, to talk over the affairs of the tribe. The buffalo, usually so plenty on this reser- 
vation, were not so numerous last fall, and they had rather a scant supply until after 
the new year, when, moving north to the Cimarron, or Red Fork of the Arkansas River, 
a ^ood supply was obtained and the trade in their camps was resumed as usual, per- 
mission having been given to the licensed trader to visit them in their winter-camps 
for a limited time. The Indians regard the pre(>enoe of their traders in their camps 
daring the inclement winter weather with great favor, and I wish to say in connection 
with this, as some have doubted the propriety of permitting such trade, that the 
experience of the former agent and the statements of others coniirm me in the con elu- 
sion that it is totally impracticable for the Indians to bring their robes so great a dis- 
tance to the agency to trade, during the inclemeut winter weather, with ponies much 
reduced in flesh, rendered so by the limited supply of forage and the toils of the hunt. 
And to refuse them the regularly licensed traders, who are responsible men, is but to 
hold out inducements to illegal traders, who swarm on the Kansas and Texas frontiers, 
and introduce annually large quantities of whisky, powder, and guns, and other illicit 
articles of trade especially prohibited by the Department. 

Annuity goods,— On the'lstof Tenthmonth, 1871, the issue of the usual supply of annu- 
ity goods was commenced, which consisted of 1,000 pairs blankets, 17,128f yards cal- 
ico, 17,003 yards blue drill, 985J yards blue cloth, 7,866 yards brown sheeting, 200 dozen 
pairs hose, 700 woolen shirts, 700 hickory shirts, 500 wool hats, 800 frying-pans, 240 
dozen stew-pans, 240 dozen iron kettles, 80 dozen butcher-knives, 10 dozen sieves, 
10,000 needles, 4 gross thimbles, 100 pounds thread, and 3,848 pounds tobacco. The 
issue was made, ffro rata, to each band as from time to time visited the agency, after 
the manner as was directed in last annual report, which seems to be the only method 
whereby the goods can reach all the members of the tribes, aud serve the purpose that 
is intended by the Department. The main portion of the tobacco was reserved and 
issued to them weekly, also a few bolts of calico, blue drill, sheeting, and blue cloth, 
which was made up, by our female helpers, in garments for the children of the two 
schools, aud shirts aud other garments for adult males and females, the Indian women 
and girls assisting some with their needles. 

Indian farming. — During Thirdmonth last the Arapahoes began to arrive at the 
agency and locate for the summer, and they were again invited by their agent to select 
grounds for the raising of com and other products for a partial maintenance of them- 
selves and their horses. The agent, as I am informed, called their attention particu- 
larly to the dimini»hed supply of buffalo the past season and its rapid disappearance 
from the plains, as a stern necessity for them to prepare for the inevitable change that 
is coming upon them, and that they should take strong hold of the liberal opportuni- 
ties offered them by the Government, and direct their every effort in the direction ot 
independence and self-support from the products of the soil, and that, too, from their 
own individual labor; at the same time offering them every assistance in his power, 
under instructions from the Department. Quite a number of the prominent men of 
the tribe seemed to comprehend the situation, and gave the a^ent every assurance of 
their intentions to undertake to raise corn, but before planting-time came many of 
them had lost faith, on account of their constitutional aversion to labor, and but a few 
additional names were added to the " com road.'' Big Mouth's farm, being situated on 
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low bottom land, wad so wet in early spring as to make it impossible to plow It in good 
season for planting, and as the Wichita Indians, while camped on the North Fork dur- 
ing last winter, destroyed the fence surrounding it, after the season had far advanced 
it was thonght best to abandon it for this season, and he (Big Mouth) obtained a small 
tract of old land from his son-in-law, near the agency, which he has cultivated during 
the season with only limited success. I have caused since my arrival here to be broke 
for Big Mouth 10 acres of new ground near the agency and a^aceut to his honse, which 
I shall have fenced by early spring, and it is my intention to operate our Indian farm- 
ing on a little different plan, hoping to enlist more fully their hearts in the work. It 
is now my intention to place one oi our farm-hands at the head of each baud who may 
be induced to undertake farming, whose duty it shall be to labor to promote the best 
interests of the farming for his particular baud, enlisting all whom he can to assist m 
the labor, telling the Indians of his band that all they raise or produce shall be their 
own, and thus all the way through with the different bands. In this way I hope to 
more fully enlist, not only individual efforts amon^ the Indians, but also a spirit of 
emulation among those who are placed with them in striving to excel in results. By 
thus placing them to a certain extent in the control of their own affairs, we shall hope 
to enlist their best efforts to control the thieving propensity of a large portion of their 
people, who are continually visiting our corn-fields and gardens, &c. 

We intend furnishing all who will accept melon and other garden seeds. Thoy are 
particularly fond of melons, and this propensity, unchecked oy any moral restraint, 
makes it impracticable for a melon to stay upon our vines until it has ripened, and the 
only remedy that I have now to propose is to make as many interested parties in the 
" patch" as we can. The same rule will apply to all other articles of produce. During 
the past summer there has been quite a large field of corn raised by employes at this 
agency, which, in my opinion, is not accomplishing what is aimed at by the Depait- 
ment, that of instructing the Indian in the arts of civilized life, and on the arrival of 
different bands of Indians at the agency, and even some of those who have remained 
at the agency, their first thought is to appropriate to their own use roaating-ears, 
melons, potatoes, &c., with the plea (when called to aecouut) that this is their ** stuff," 
and produced by the whites whom Washington has sent here to work for them. I 
have no doubt but that we shall fail to accomplish what we may desire in many In- 
stances, and yet I believe it is the legitimate way to enlist Indians farmers. I feel 
encouraged in the hope and belief that the Arapahoes are now awakening to a sense 
of their condition, and a desire to embrace agricultural and stock-raising pursuits as a 
means of living is fast gaining ground among the more influential of the tribe. 
Powder Face, their chief, told me a few days since, that " I see the buffalo are fast 
passing away, and there is no other alternative for my people but get on the white 
man's road." but thinks that the cattle-herd is better adapted to the present condition 
of his people than the "corn road," and further promised liis co-operation in that direc- 
tion. If they could be induced to exchange their large herds of horses and ponies for 
cattle, it would result in a great pecuniary blessing to them, and would so dismonnt 
them as to make it necessary for them to select a spot and settle down, and when once 
located in this way, and helped to implements and seeds a few years, and instructed 
how to work, and a small beginning in the way of a cattle-herd, carefully watched 
over, they may or can be soon self-supporting. 

Cheyennes.—AftGT leaving the agency last summer, they moved up on Beaver Creek, 
beyond Camp Supply, where they had a very successful fall and wniter huut, making 
their usual " Big Medicine." Soon after being re-enforced by Medicine Arrow, wit£ 
thirty lodges Cheyennes, from the north, and visiting the agency about once a month 
to get rations and annuity goods, and finally locating their winter-camps on Sand 
Creek, a tribnt^iry of the B^ver, in Firstmonth, 1872. Here they were visited by 
J. A. Covinijton, chief clerk for Agent Darlington, who had a very satisfactory conncil 
with them, in which they renewed their assurances of peace and friendship. Soon 
after the above interview, the people of this agency were pained to learn that their 
camps had been visited by some illegal Mexican traders, who introduced whisky and 
arms, and the facts being presented to the officer in command at Camp Snpply, he 
attempted their arrest in such a manner as to arouse the suspicions of the Cheyennes 
that another " Sand Creek affair" was to take place, and the excitement for a short 
time was intense. After the troops were withdrawn from the vicinity of their c&mp, 
quiet was restored. 

After leaving the Beaver, the Cheyennes broke up into small bands, crossed orer 
to Wolf Creek and its tributaries, and from there south on to the Washita, where the 
Kiowa village was at that time located, making their " Big Medicine." To this " med- 
icine " the (5neyennes were invited, and quite a number attended. The proposition 
made by the Kiowas was this : to effect a combination of the southwestern tribes, 
declare war against the whites, and attempt to secure their captive chiefs Satanta 
and Big Tree. To this proposition the Cheyennes turned a deaf ear, saying, in 
reply, that they were at peace with the whites, and they intended to remain so; and 
soon after moved their camps to the Main Canadian, and from there to North Fork, 
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with the exception of Medicine Arrow, Whirlwind, and Heap of Birds, who, with 
their immediate followers, numhering about thirty lodges, remained camped with the 
Kiowas. While there is no proof tnat Medicine Arrow and his followers took any 
prominent part with theni in their outrages during the past summer, yet we very much 
fear the bad influence that may have been exerted over them by such daring hostilities 
as have been engaged in by the Kiowas. 

The Cheyennes are by nature a proud and high-minded people, and always present- 
ing a dignified appearance; and so long as the wealth of the Indians c(msist« of ponies 
and horses, and bis honors are measured by the number of scalps, just so long we may 
expect their raiding proclivities to continue, and when taunted, as the Cheyennes and 
Arapahoes have been during the past season by the Kiowas, with such expressions of 
cowaj^ice as **old squaws," afraid to fight, &c., it is not to be wondered at that a por- 
tion of them should break their pledge. The only wonder is that a larger number did 
not join the Kiowas at that time. For the maintenance of peace among the Chey- 
ennes in an hour of trial we are greatly indebted to Little Robe, Stone Calf, and Grey 
Beard. 

The roving habits of the Cheyennes make them dislike to be compelled to stay at 
any one place longer than a few weeks at a time, which has thus far rendered farming 
a faiUu'e among them. They still insist that they will wait and observe the success of 
the Arapahoes before they attcimpt to make a living by farming and stock-raising. 

Schoole. — The efforts that have been put forth in the schools during the past year I 
regard as a success, and much more might have been accomplished had our facilities 
for boarding been better and more extensive and our school-rooms been more commo- 
dious. Work on the new mission building was commenced the first of the new year, 
and was prosecuted with as much dispatcn &a was, under the circumstances, available. 
In Thirdmonth of present year, a school opened in one room of the building, and was 
soon filled to its full capacity with Arapaho children. Some were refused admittance, 
for want of school-room and sleeping facilities. We have now a strong force of labor- 
ers at the mission building, and will have it completed ready to open two schools by 
the 1st of Tenthmonth next, when we hope to be able to receive and accommodate all 
who may apply for admission. For further information on this subject, see statistical 
report of eaucation and School Superintendent Townsend's report, herewith inclosed. 

Ftmrming Btatisiica. — The corn-crop has suffered severely from drought during the ear- 
ing-fleaaon, and the inroads of thieving Indians, so that I cannot report over a half 
crop at gathering. 

For farther intormation on this subject see " statistical report of farming," herewith 
inclosed. 

Improvemenis.Since last report there has been erected a commodious mess-house 
for the use of such employ^ as have no families. The remaining warehouse, situated 
at Camp Supply, has been transported to the agency and re-erected at about one-half 
its original cost, and has proved quite an advantajje to our commissary department. 
Big Mouth, an Arapaho chief, having proved himseli worthy, and having selected him- 
self a site for a farm, there wa^ erected for him a neat and substantial house without 
lunch outlay to the Government, which shall have further additions from time to time 
as a careful regard for economy and the affairs of the agency will permit. Much of the 
last year's fencing has required repairs or entire renewals, pressed as it is by thousands 
of iionies, and it will involve no small expense to keep it in repair. Two large corn- 
cribs were also erected, with a wagon-shed between, affording a safe deposit for the 
agency corn. During last Tenthmonth, the agency-house for use of agent was com- 
pleted, making a very comfortable house, 20 by 28 feet, one and one-half stories high, 
with kitchen, dining-room, bed-room, and open stairway on first floor, three rooms on 
the second floor, and a good cellar under the kitchen. 

Sanitary.— 'Dnfiug the past two months there has been considerable sickness among 
the Indians and employ^ at this agency, and in consideration of the poor accommoda- 
tions about- their lodges for sick persons, and their reckless culinary habits, I would 
most respectfully urge the necessity of erecting a hospital-building at this agency. I 
believe that much suffering can be alleviated by taking charge of their sick before they 
have been subjected to a siege of their superstitious medicine practice. For further 
information on this subject see report of physician in charge, herewith inclosed. 

Po/ioe.— Owing to frequent whisky and horse-thieves' raids from lawless whites, and 
the necessity of bringing guilty parties to justice, I would most respectfully request 
and urge the necessity of furnishiug this agency with one or two persons of undoubted 
integrity, whose duty it shall be to keep a secret lookout for all suspicious characters 
and their movements, and, under the direction of the agent, arrest all guilty persons 
and lodge them in a calaboose at the agency, to be erected for that purpose, there to be 
held in confinement until they can be turned over to the proper authorities. During 
the past month I have been obliged to take our farm-hands from the field to arrest 
guilty parties, and in forwarding them to the deputy United States marshal, or to Fort 
Sill, much valuable time has been lost from our agency work, and yet we did not feel 
like being openly defied by outlaws without making a reasonable effort to arrest them. 
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It is my pleasure fo sny, in conclusion, that I believe the Indians of this agency arc 
in a hopeful condition, and, under careful management, in accordance with the just 
and huniauo policy of the present administration, and with a single eye to the promo- 
tion of "peace on earth aud gootl will to men," we may expect good result*. We feel 
under renewed ohlignti(Mi8 daily to the Great Head of the Church for the blesnings of 
health and the ]»rc8crvation of life and a willing heart to labor where the church mar 
see fit to Hend ns; and althim^h we feel our unworthiness to take charge of an agency 
burdened with so many vital interests, yet we feel willing to labor with a willing hftnd 
and leave the resultw. 

We wish to ackn*»wled;;e prompt assistance and hearty co-operation from thy office, 
and that of the Department at Washington, In furthering the best interests of this 
agency. 

Ken pect fully submitted. 

JNO. D. MILES, 
United States Indian Agent (Acting) Ckeifennes and Arapahoe*. 

Enoch Hoag, 

Superintendent of Indian Affairs, Lawrence, Kansas, 



No. 25. 

Wichita Agency, Indian Tkrritoby, 

Ninikmontk 1, IHTi. 

Rkspectkd Friend: In compliance with the reqiiiromdntof the Indian Department, 
I respectfully submit my third annual report : 

During the pawt year, part of the Indians connected with this agency have gradnallr 
been improving their condition, and extending their means of self-support ; ana, 
although this cannot be said of all the bands, yet there is encouragement m what has 
been gained, and in the foundation that has been laid for future advancement in civil- 
ized i>ur8uits. The Caddoes, Delawares, and lonies, who cultivated more or leas land* 
last year, have extended their labors in putting in increased quantities of grain ; and 
the greater part of the work of clearing and preparing the ground for crops, as well 
as the planting, has been done by the Indians tnemselves. Reuben Elliott, to whom I 
intrusted the care of the Caddo farm, has managed the affairs there satisfactorily and 
perseveringly. He was furnished with a span of mules, aud instructed to be on the 
spot as much as practicable, for the purpose of instructing the Indians how to labor 
understandingly, and to have them bring their horses to be broken to the plow, 
which could mostly be done, without difficulty, by placing a horse and one of onr 
well-broken mules together. Thus, the work went on, till the field, containing aboot 
one hundred and fifty acres, was plowed aud prepared for planting. It was divided 
off to suit families or individuals, as the case might be, and the lots or parcels planted 
and tended by the Indians, exclusively. There has been a great difference in the 
interest taken in the crops by those to whom the field was parceled out, yet most of 
them have done well ; and the result arising from industry aud careful culture on the 
}mrt of the successful will not be without a beneficial influence upon the careless and 
indolent. 

Black Beaver, a Delaware, with his usual industry, perseverance, and ability, 
fenced in over two hundred acres of land, having the rails split and hauled during 
the winter and early spring, the fencing being all done, and the ground plowed and 

Slanted in good season. The corn flourished and looked well allthe season, but the 
ry weather about earing-time has prevented it from filling as well as was expected, 
and his crop will be considerably snortened. His oats have done well, and he has 
realized a fine crop. Other Delawares, and the Caddoes, who are cultivating land and 
raising cattle, have succeeded in their effort* encouragingly. Some of them have built 
comparatively comfortable log-houses, and fenced in small quantities of laud, their 
lots varying from four or five to fifteen or twenty acres. 

The Wichitas, Wacoes, Tawacanies, and Keechies have continued their former plan 
of planting patches of com, melons, and garden-vegetables, the work being still 
mostly done by women. A few of the men, however, commenced labor in a field near 
the Keechie village, but they did not continue their interest in the work through the 
summer, as we hoped they would have done, but abandoned it after a few days^ trial. 
This was owing to sickness prevailing in their camps to an unusual degree. There 
being many deaths, they became alarmed, and most of them removed from their vil- 
lages with a view to seeking places where the disease, then so prevalent, would be 
arrested and health restored. One of the men. who manifested more interest in the 
farming, and exhibited more skill and industry in his labors than any of the rest, 
took sick and, after a few days' illness, died. The removal of the Indians occurriDg 
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&t a time when the crops needed the most attention, and thus being left without pro- 
tection and necessary care, hut/Tittle has been realized from them. 

A saw-mill, mentioned in my last report as having been purchased and on its way 
to the agency, has been ereetcd, all the machinery of which is first-class, and works 
satisfactorily. It is driven by an engine 11 by 20 inches, wifch a locomotive- boiler 4 
feet diameter, containing forty-two 2^ inches by 10 feet flues. A^^rain-mill and bolt 
are also attached, with corn-sheller, grindstone, saw for cross-cutting wood, shingle- 
machine, and lath-saw, and all necessary conveniences. The mills and machinery are 
covered by a substantial building 90 feet lo'jg by 30 feet wide, built of lumber, in- 
cluding shingles, sawed at the mill. 

Two frame dwelling-houses have been erected for employiSs near the agency build- 
ings, one of which is 20 by 28 feet, and divided into four rooms. It is well plastered, 
and finished in a substantial manner. The other is 16 by 22 feet, but not yet plas- 
tered. Several other frame buildings have been put up, which were necessary for the 
service, such as a warehouse, 16 by 40 feet, for the protection of property, a grain and 
buggy house, and an ice-house, all of which have been built of lumber cut at the 
mill ; and com-cribs have been made for the storage of about 4,000 bushels of corn. 
A field of about forty acres was broken and fenced near the agency buildings, which 
was sowed with oats and produced a fair crop. 

Two good fiamd houses nave been built for Comanche chiefs, each being 18 by 26 
feet, covered with a good shingle roof, and having a fire-place and substantial chim- 
ney built of stone. They are divided into two rooms, and plastered inside, the plas- 
tering being well done, with good mortar, and a hard, smooth finish. A frontier bouse has 
been built of logs for Wah-loo-pe, chief of the Caddoes, which makes him a comfortable 
dwelling. There have also been two houses built for Delaware Indians from lumber 
sawed at the mill. All of these houses have good floors, and are covered with shin- 
gles. 

A farm of about one hundred and fifty acres, in adition to the oats-field already 
mentioned, was farmed with agency teams and labor, and mostly planted in corn. A 
few acres were planted in sorghum, potatoes, <&c. 

A school-house was built during the early part of summer for children of the Wichitas 
and other bauds, but we were not able to commence a school during the summer owing 
to the Indians being scattered, from the causes alluded to. It is expected to have a 
school there during the coming winter. 

The boarding-school was opened on the 3l8t of Tenthmonth last, and continued 
throughout the year, until the warm weather made it necessary to suspend it. It closed 
on the I4th day of Sixthmouth, to be re-opened the 1st of Niuthmonth. The average 
attendance for the year was about twenty scholars, but for the last six months it was 
much higher. This school has been most satisfactory and encouraging. For more 
definite particulars I would refer to the report of Thomas C. Battey, principal teacher, 
and A. Slanding, teacher, herewith. For extending the accommodations of this school, 
80 much needed, buildings have been commenced in a pleasant grove a short distance 
from the agency-house, the cellar for the main school-builing having been dug and 
walled, and a considerable amount of the material prepared at the mill and workshops 
for erection. The plan of the building is an "L," the maiu part to be 24 by GO feet and 
two stories high. The first floor will contain a dining-room, kitchen, and store-rooms, 
&c.; the front room to be occupied as a class-joom or sitting-rooui, as needed. The 
(iccond story will be for the use of the teachers and others having charge of the school 
and for a sleeping-apartment for the ^irls. A wing 24 by 37 feet adjoining, and of the 
same height as the part described, will be for the school-room, a hall being taken from 
one end for a stairway, &c. The second story will contain the boys' chambers, and a 
small room for a teacher. We hope to have these buildings ready for occupancy before 
winter. 

A discouraging feature of Indian advancement has arisen from the depredations of 
white men belonging, apparently, to an organized band of desperadoes who come to the 
conntry fur plunder. They at times come into obscure places, and in some way notify 
the Indians that they have whisky for barter, and the first that is known of it by the 
agent is through the Indians, some of whom have obtained the article, and the guilty 
parties have gone. But the main business of these whisky -dealers is to steal horses : 
and, after becoming acquainted with the range of the herds, they come at night and 
ran off the Indian horses, and mostly make for Texas. This exasperates the Indians, 
and although they have mostly behaved very well about it, yet in one or two instances 
they have organized a small party and gone to Texas to steal horses to replace those 
tbey had lost. When this has become known, and the parties to whom the animals 
belong have recognized and proven their property, I have required the Indians to give 
them up, and most of those stolen have been recovered. There is now a company of 
oar Delaware Indians who are acting as detectives, and, although there is more or less 
opposition to them by some of the other Indians, I have a hope the good work of these 
Delawares will not only lead to the detection and arrest of guilty parties, but will 
have a salutary effect upon others. 
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There ha8 been great complaint made by the Indians, and very justly, in telstion to 
the quality of the flour furnished for their use. When first issued many of them re- 
fused to receive it, but having no remedy they finally concluded to take it with their 
other provisions, but in the division among themselves lar|;e quantities of it are wasted. 
During the unusually sickly condition of some of the tnbes, they attributed their ill- 
ness to the bad flour we were issuing to them, and the physician who is in attendance 
here confirms me in the opinion that their suspicion is correct, and that this flour not 
only aggravated, but in many cases was the primary cause of the disease. It is my con- 
viction that one-half the quantity of good, strong flour, of a quality suitable for general 
use among civilized communities, would give better satisfaction than the full issue of 
bad flour (if flour it can be called) they have been receiving ; not that I think the quan- 
tity should actually be reduced, for the present ration I consider low enough for these 
Indians in their present condition. I know that the Indian country makes a good 
market for millers and dealers to dispose of an article that could find a market no- 
where else ; but it is bad for Indians to have to sufler for their benefit. 

The census of the Indians on the reservation is as follows, to wit : Caddoes 398, 
Wichitas 299, Wacoes l40,Tawacanie8 127, Keechies 126, Delawares 81, lonies 85, Pen- 
etethka Comanches 285 ; total, 1,535. 

The Comanches were attached to this agency during the year. They had previously 
been connected to that of the Kiowas, but requesting to be reunited to the Wichitas 
and other affiliated bands, to which they had previously belonged, application was 
made to the Department, through thv office, to make the change, which being ap- 
proved, they were admitted accordingly. 

I would again brin^ to favorable notice those who have been engaged here in oar 
work from the beginning, who, having labored diligently during the past year, I trust 
will find thrir reward. More Christian workers are needed who can enter into sympathy 
with this people and exert a controlling influence over their propensities and passions, 
as well as encourage them in their labors. The advancement of these bands in the 
way of civilization lias been retanled by the want of such helpers, for it is of great 
importance that all those who are in such close contact with the Indians should not 
only be in full unity with the policy we are endeavoring to pursue, but be alive to the 
principles of the Christian religion, which proclaims ** peace on earth, good will to 
men." 

Very respectfully, 

JONA RICHARDS, 

United States Indian Agent, 

Enoch Hoag, 

Superintendent of Indian Affaire j Lawrcncey Kansas, 



DAKOTA, MONTANA, WYOMING, AND IDAHO. 

No. 26. M. N. Adams, Sisseton agency, Dakota.* 

No. 27. W. H. Forbes, DeviPs Lake agency, Dakota.* 

No. 28. J. C. O'Connor, Grand River agency, Dakota.* 

No. 29. T. M. Kones, Cheyenne River agency, Dakota.* 

No. — . D. R. Risley, Whetstone agency, Dakota.* t 

No. 30. H. F. Livingston, Upper Missouri agency, Dakota.* 

No. 31. J. E. Tappan, Fort Berthold agency, Dakota.* 

No. 32. T. G. Gasmann, Yankton agency, Dakota.* 

No. 33. H. E. Gregory, Ponca agency, Dakota.* 

No. 34. J. W. Da;niel8, Red Cloud agency, Wyoming.* 

No. 35. James Irwin, Shoshone agency, Wyoming.* 

No. 36 and No. .37. J. B. Monteith, Nez Perc6 agency, Idaho.* 

No. 38. J. N. High, Fort Hall agency, Idaho.* 

No. 39. J. A. Viall, Montana snperintendency, Helena, Montana. 

No. — . W. F. Ensign, Blackfeet agency, Montana.! 

No. 40. A. J. Simmons, Milk River agency, Montana. 

No. 41. F. D. Pease, Crow agency, Montana. 

No. 42. C. S. Jones, Flathead agency, Montana, 

No. 43. J. Rainsford, Lemhi farm, Montana. 

*IndependeDt. tNo report received 
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No. 26. 

SissETON Sioux Agency, 
Lake Traverse Reservation, Dakota Territory, 

September 13, 1872. 

Sir: Iu coropliaDce with the regulations of the Indian Department, I have the honor 
to sahmit the f«/llowing report in relation to the affairs of this aji^ency : 

Having received my commission, dated November 1, 1871, on the 22d day of Novem- 
ber, 1871j in accordance with instructions received therewith, I repaired to this agency 
with aa little delay as possible, and arrived here on the 9th day of December last. 

Hie invoicing of stock and receipting for the same to my predecessor, J. W. Daniels, 
esq., being done, my attention was officially called to the fact that, late as it was in the 
season, stern winter being already upon us, no purchase had been made, as yet, of the 
re(][nired winter-clothing for these fcjisseton and Wahpeton bands of Sioux Indians. 
With the mercury 20^ below zero, and in the midst of oue of the most severe snow- 
storms of this latitude, I found my Indians were really in suffering circumstances. 
Many of them were sick, and some dying daily, in consequence of unusual rigors of 
the season, and the great destitution of suitable winter-clothing. On telegraphing to 
the Department this deplorable state of things and the pressing necessity ot immediate 
relief, I received a prompt and substantial response authorizing the purchase of cloth- 
ing for the Indians of my new charge to the amount of $6,000, which purchase was 
made at Saint Paul, the goods shipped to this agency, received by the chiefe and head- 
men, and ready for issue to the Indians by the 6th day of January, 1872. 

As already stated, on my arrival here last December, there was much sickness and 
frequent deaths among this people, and there was no physician nearer than the sur- 
geon at Fort Wadsworth, twenty-five miles west of this agency. 

The nomination, appointment, and arrival here of Dr. G. H. Hawes, February 27, 
1872, was timely, and the arrest of diseases and mortality through his prompt and ef- 
ficient labors was most marvelous, and I am happy to be able to report that the Indians 
of this agency are now enjoying general good health. 

I have to report that on arriving nere I found the tenements which, with one exception, 
consist of log-buildings of the most primitive style, in poor conaition and unfit for 
winter use, not having been pointed nor plastered at the proper season for such repairs, 
with no kitchens, woodsheds, wells, nor cisterns, and with no door-yards, gardens, 
nor fields at this agency. I found but little here that was calculated to illustrate to 
these natives the desirableness of the comforts and conveniences of home and home 
civilization. 

I regret to have to report, also, that, on arriving at this agency, to my great surprise, 
I found some of the Indians somewhat i)rejudiced against their new agent, and a few 
of them committod to a movement looking to revolt, and the support of a certain self- 
constituted candidate, who left nothing undone on his part, and that of the demoral- 
ized, to secure his own appointment to this office. Nor w^as this adverse influence to 
car work entirely disconnected with the former administration and employes of this 
agency. 

With no ledger, Journal, or day-book, and no file of official correspondence, no bills 
of purchase, contracts or bonds ; no copies of quarterly or annual reports on file in 
this office, OQ my taking charge here, inaeed, nothing of the kind, except an imperfect 
list of accounts and some pass-books, all in the handwriting of the clerk of my pre- 
decessor, showing balances due sundry working Indians, amouutirg to upward of 
$6,000, with scarcely enough supplies in the store-house to subsist the Indians for the 
winter, and to pay up new credits for labor done ; it is hard to see, all things con- 
sidered, how the affairs of this agency could have been rendered more difficult for an 
incoming agent, and a pleasant and successful prosecution of the work contemplated 
and prescribed by the treaty of February 19, 1867. 

It is, however, with gratification that I am permitted now to report to you that the 
prejudiices referred to have worn away, and that the organized opposition has been 
saccessfully rebuked, and old accounts, as well as new ones, have been settled and 
canceled. Confidence in the agent and in the present administration has been in- 
spired. Harmony, good-will, and hearty co-operation, in respect to our plans and 
measures for the civilization of this people, have obtained and prevail beyond the most 
sanguine expectations. 

EnroUmeHt—I have to report that we have enrolled at this agency 1,496, who are deemed 
entitled to the rights and privileges provided by the treaty of February 19, 1867. Of 
these there are enrolled on the working-list, 249 men, 227 women, 223 children under 
seven years, 137 children between seven and sixteen years, making a total of 836, which 
embraces ail those who have selected and settled on one hundred and sixty acres of 
land, bnilded houses on the same, occupy them and have commenced breaking and cul- 
tivating fields of from one to thirty acres, with endeavors to increase the same to fifty 
acres, at least, as the condition of securing from the United States Government a title 
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to the quarter section on which each settlement and impvovement shall have beeo 
made, according to the treaty stipnlations of 1867. 

Of those on tne poor-list there are 92 men, 264 women, 118 children under sevea 
years, 186 children between seven and sixteen years, making a total of 660 f which 
comprises the aged and infirm, the blind and lame, widows and orphans, &c^ 
who are sustained and clothed, to a great extent, from supplies procured for these 
bands and brought to this agency, according to the provisions of the said tyeaty of 
1867. Many of these, although poor and fseble, have settled on chosen quarter-sections 
of land, and cultivate small helds, chiefly with hoes, furnished to encourage them to 
attain to the status of working-men, and to ultimate self-support. It is our constant 
aim and endeavor to reduce this class of indigents as fast as possible, by transferring 
young men and others, who, from time to time may be deemed able to work, to Um 
working-lUitf and hence, not only hoes, but also axes, plows, oxen, wagons, scythes, 
hay-forks, and rakes are furnished new beginners on condition that they faithfully and 
perseveringly use them and report the results. 

Agriculture, — It is highly gratifying to bo able to report commendable progress in 
agriculture by these Sisseton and Wabpeton Sioux Indians on this reservation, who, 
almost to a man, have become fully satisfied that they cannot any longer rely upon the 
chase, but must of necessity turn their attention to the cultivation of the soil and 
stock-growing for the future, as the onl}'' reliable source of subsistence. Many of them 
have learned to work, and some of them to love to work as well, and they evidently 
enjoy the labor of their hands. The corn-crop planted this year is extra good. The 
vegetable-crop is very fine, especially the potato-crop, which, wherever seed could be 
procurred for planting, has been abundant, but owing to the unusual drought last sea- 
son, and the consequent scarcity of seed this spring, many who would have planted 
could not be supplied. The experiment, mailo here for the first time this season, in 
sowing and harvesting wheat by these Indians, has been very cheering indeed. The 
grain has not only been of the first quality, but yields an average of at least twenty 
bushels to the acre. The t-otal wheat-crop this year on this reservation will not be far 
from 2,000 bushels. The chief, Gabriel Renville, has set a worthy example to bis peo- 
ple in wheat-growing, and has harvested as his share of the first fruits of this produo- 
tion 350 bushels. Others who were induced to try it have met with such success as to 
insure perseverance and enlarged fields of wheat in the future For items of interest in 
this department, see statistical returns of farming herewith submitted. 

Education. — Hitherto but little has been done for the education of these Sisseton and 
Wabpeton bands of Sioux Indians, except what has been done by the missions of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, under the faithful and eflS- 
cieiit labors of Rev. Messrs. Williamson, Riggs, Ponds, Hopkins, and others, during the 
last thirty-five years. Many of the adults have long since learned to read and write in 
their own language. But practically these Indians are without any permanent and 
systematic educational facilities. The most that could be done in the eircumstanoes 
was to employ teachers in some three or four districts during only a few months of 
the year on an average. For the vrantof school-bouses these schools, frequently inter- 
rnpted, could not be continued through those wasons of the year most desirable for 
teaching, and most essential to success with the pupils. Indeed, we have been en- 
tirely dependent on the churches and private families for school-rooms, inasmuch as 
we have not a school-house on this reservation at our disposal, and belonging to this 
agency. Notwithstanding all this, however, the cause of education has received a new 
impetus among these Indians, who now express a deep interest in the education of their 
children, and who evinced this interest by waiving all their private and i>ersonal con- 
cerns for the time being in order to secure this year, at least, two good public-school 
houses in as many districts on this reservation. The estimates and requisition for the 
erection of these public buildings, at the aggregate cost of $1,600, I am happy to stato 
was approved by the Department, and the buildings are up and iuclosed, and wiU be 
completed and ready for use early this autumn. One of these, 19 by 26 by 11, located 
two miles south o this agency, is a gem of a schooMiouse, and will st^at fifty or sixty 
pupils. The other, 16 by 24 by 11, located at White Banks, twenty miles northwest of 
this agency, is a neat, substantial, and pleasant house, and will meet the demands of a 
large and prosperous settlement in that region. In the erection of these houses, es- 
pecially in hauling the stone, brick, lime, sand, and water, the Indians have promptly 
and cheerfully responded to the demands for their aid and co-operation, and assisted 
with their teams and wagons, not, however, without a fair compensation. 

Estimates were also made early this year for a much-needed manual-labor school 
among this people, but the wisdom and propriety and the available means of such an 
undertaking, I regret to say, were not so clear t: the Department, and therefore this 
was postponed for the present year. I have to renew my recommendation that this 
important subject be well considered, and that some such building, with all the 
neoeiMary means of sustaining a boarding-school of a high order, be^allowe<l for the 
mora thorough education of pupils (that may be gathered fiom their homes of igno- 
ranoe, vice, and degradation^ in literature, the arts and sciences, and the various in- 
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dustrial pnrsnita and datied of civilized society. This is one of tbo f^eafceet needs of 
this people, so long ignorant, and consequently so unspeakably wretched and unhappy. 
Although most of the adult Indians of my charge retain their native language, many 
of the young are leai'ning the Euglish, not only m the schools where it is taught, but 
also in daily conversation. The accompanying statistics of education are submitted, 
showing what has been done for their advancement in this respect. 

BuilMnga, — I have to report the erection of a log-building, 22 by 27 feet, two stories 
high, for a carpenter-shop, with rooms above, to be used as tenements for employ^ 
until required for workshops. ' • 

The mill-frame has also been covered and inclosed during the present summer ; and 
we shall need a bolt and smut machine and the necessary fixtures early this fall for 
the manufacture of the wheat crop harvested. 

The Indians haVe built 26 houses, 29 stables, and 1 church the past year. The win- 
dow and door frames, and doors for their houses, are usually made at the agency by the 
carpenter ; also, tables, cupboards, benches, and bedsteads. 

. Coatume.—lSiost of these Sisseton and Wahepton Sioux on tliis reservation have 
changed their dress, and appear quite civilized in this regard. This applies more 
especially to the males than the females. That this should early become universal and 
complete is too important to their progress every way to be overlooked in the future. 
Ueligion, — None, old or young, pretend to believe in the old idolatrous religion of 
their fathers, and but few, if any of them, venture to practice it, although some of 
them retain customs and habits which do not belong to civilization and the Christian 
reUgion, and which are by no means essential to their progress in the new and better 
mode of life contemplated by the United States Government, as prescribed by the 
treaty of 1867, such as feasting, dancing, gambling, and drinking spirituous liquors. 

Polygamy. — I regret to have to report that many of these Indians are practical 
polygamists, and are, therefore, always unhappy in their families, and wretched in 
their social life beyond description ; for there is almost no vice known to fallen 
humanity that this social evil does not crave, engender, and foster. With no properly 
constituted family relation, except in a few cases of church membership, according to 
the ordinance and word of God, no fomily government nor discipline, it is dilficult to 
lay the foundation of society deep and broad on any basis that will insure permanency 
to the institutions which constitute civilized and Christian society among this people. 
Much has been done to remedy this evil, as well as- others, by the preaching of the 
gospel and the application of its holy principles by the faithful'and persevering labors 
of the missionaries laboring in this field. Hence, many of this people have been 
brought to the belief and practice of the gospel of Christ, and 325 of them to-day stand 
up ami profess faith in that Name that is above every name. Still mnch remains to be 
done to enlighten and save this unhappy and dependent people, at the very threshold 
of the chnrcu and of civilization. 

Should the Department think well to approve of any rules and regulations, which 
may be adopted, to remedy and strike an efiloctual blow at this greatest of all barriers 
to their mental, moral, and social advancement, I make no doubt the best results 
would early appear among these Sisseton and Wahpeton Sioux Indians, who now await 
some such deliverance and sanction on the part of the United States Government as I 
had the honor to recommend in my communication to the Department under date of 
August 2, 1872. 

I have now the honor to recommend that the practice of polygamy be regarded as a 
jnst cause of forfeiture, and an efifectual bar to any of the enrolled wards of our great 
and Christian commonwealth receiving any aid or support under any treaty stipula- 
tions or otherwise. 

The employes of this agency are chiefly professed Christians, and all of them morale 
temperate, and industrious men and women, who are quite attentive to their business. 
These facts may serve to account for the success that has attended our labors among 
this people for the period covered by this report. 

Tht liquor traffic, ^c. — The too frequent violation of the trade and intercourse laws 
of the United States, by the lawless along the border of the States, in the introduction 
of spirituous liqnors among this people, is a source of annoyance not only, but of great 
peril to us, and a great drawback to our Indians in their honest and sincere attempts 
at civilization. 

I have to report that, in the official discharge of my duties at this agency, I seized 
the team^ goods, liquors, &c., of on<»of these characters and detained him for two days, 
^ith a view of sending him up for trial and punishment ; unfortunately, however, 
he escaped from my custody, but afterwards delivered himself up to the commanding 
officer at Fort Wadsworth, who, on demand, delivered him, with the goods seized; to 
the United States deputy marshal of the third judicial district of Dakota Territoiy. 

I have also to report that the peace and prosperity of these Indians have been 
threatened by a certain class of men who for years past, indeed for generations past, 
have lived by fleecing these Indians, and who loiter on tne border of civilization, and 
along tiio boondary-linea of these Indian reservations, watching assidaonsly every pos-^ 
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Bible opportunity to yictimiee their posseesort; who aVe, moreover, always ready 
to cooDsel aud control the Indiana in au that ia submitted to them for their conaidei^ 
ation and action. 

The United States Government owes to these stroggling bands of Iijdians sach pro- 
tection as shall effectaally pat a stop to all such outside interference, such subvertins 
and treasonable work among our Indians, and if the existing statutes of Congress ana 
those of the States are not sufficient to shield and protect these helpless and dependent 
wards of the (Government from the grasp and control of these unscrupulous and lawlen 
men, I have to recommend that further legislation be enacted to this end. and that 
snch characters be brought to justice, although they may not reside upon tne Indian 
reservations or actually come upon them to transact their nefarious business. 

Compensation of labor , «f c— I would here call attention to the plan adopted at this 
agency of compensating the Indians for labor done and produce delivered according 
to the provisions of the treaty of February 19, 1867, a plan designed to enconra^ new 
beginners in the industrial pursuits ; but with an increase of the number of those who 
avail themselves of such incentives to labor, and with a corresponding Increase of 
labor and of produce delivered, the present amount of annual appropriations for this 
work will prove altogether inadequate to the demands of this people, and to cancel 
their credits at this agency. Besides, when any have arrived at a degree of ability to 
support themselves, the necessity of continued aid is superseded, and they should be 
thrown' upon their own resources at the earliest practicable period. While, therefore, 
I would not recommend any change in the terms of the treaty of 1867 that provides 
for issuing food and clothing to them *' for labor performed and produce delivered," I 
would recommend that in its application certain limitations be prescribed as essential 
to the best interests of these Indians and consistent with the prerogatives of the 
Government. 

Conditions of UtU to these Umd$, — I have to submit that the time may come, and that 
before many ^ears hence, when the conditions on which a title to one hundred and 
sixty acres oi land on this reservation may be secured, may be safely modified so as to 
require a less amount than the prescribed fifty acres to be fenced and under cultiva- 
tion, as the treaty now reads, by which we are working with a good degree of snccess. 

Our Government gives her citizens, even those of foreign birth, homestead rights to 
one hundred and sixty acres of land for the trifling sum of entry fees at the land-olBoe, 
on the simple condition of five yeaiV settlement and continued occupancy, irrespective 
of the amount of land cultivated and Improved. Many of these Indians work harder 
in the subduing and cultivation of five acres of land on these ooteau deprairiet than 
many of our American and forei^ emigrants to the West do who secure fifl^ acres 
under fence and the plow in soil more easily subdued, and where the markets are 
more convenient and remunerative than here on this reservation. Many poor widows, 
infirm and lame men, occupy and improve quarter-sections of land here as truly and 
in as good faith as any others, who, for the want of timber as well as teams, cannot 
break land and fence and cultivate fifty acres, even if they required so much land to 
■sustain them. But many of them do not need so much under cultivation, althoogfa 
their children may require the entire quarter-section as an inalienable inheritance mr 
. generations to come. 

Whatever may be the doubts and fears of the American people with regard to the 
possibility of civilizing the Indian tribes upon our borders, the Sisseton and Wahpeton 
bauds of the Sioux Indians located on this reservation are evidently making progress 
in civilization. The proo& of improvement are manv and very manifest to those of 
us who have known them personalljr for upwards of twenty years. The contrast of 
their condition then with the present is truly striking, and we are constrained to ex- 
claim, *^ Behold what God hath wrought !'' Altogether the condition and proqpeots of 
these Indians are full of cheer and promise. 

MOSES N. ADAMS, 
United States Indian Agent, 

Hon. F. A. Walker. 

Commissumer of Indian Affdors^ WaMngion^ D* C. 



No. 27. 



Dbtil'b Lakb Agbnct, Dakota Tbrrftort, 

Fori Jbtten, September 6, 1872. 
Sir : In accordance with instmctions I have the honor to submit this my annual 
-report of the workings of this agency. 

The number of Indians on this reservation, on the Ist dav of August last, was 719, 
and on the 1st day of July precedingthey numbered 925. Quite a number came firom 
the north, from the environs of Milk Kiver agency, with parUes who had permisaion to 
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;o fifom here in quest of their relatives^ who were left behind, when they came here 
ast year, then to learn what advaDtaffes wonld be offered to settle on this reservation. 
They returned with their relatives early, and in time for planting, but most of those 
who came with these parties remained only until the month of July, when they went 
away, as there was no land prepared for their planting, for with the limited number of 
teams at this agency it was impossible, during the short seasons between winter and 
enmmeP of this country, to furnish enough for tnose already i>ermanent residents. And 
possibly the fsar of not being subsisted this coming winter, or rather, I think, the 
natural dislike an Indian has, at first, to labor, for knowing if he was subsisted, and in 
good health, that he would have to labor for this support. Many were prompted by a 
wish to Join their hostile friends in their threatened demonstrations against the further 

fFogress of the Northern Pacific Railrood, west of the Missouri River, which hostility, 
am sorry to say, prevails among the Sioux generally. 

I would also state that another great difficulty of retaining these people on this 
reservation, is that here assistance from the United States can be given to only such 
as labor for it. This is, without doubt, the only true policy, and so acknowledged by 
those who have been induced to try it, but at most of the agencies goods and provisions 
are given in common, and, in accordance with their savage habits, many roam from 
a^noy to agency, claiming relationship wherever they may, and thus subsist by beg- 
^ng easier tlian by manual labor; at any rate, they feel more independent and it is more 
m accordance with their savage tastes. This could be remedied only by putting on 
the same basis all agencies to which the United States is not indebted to their In- 
dians for the cession of valuable lands in the past, by making all such Indians earn, 
by laboring for themselves, what they receive fifom the bounty of the Oovernment. 
This evil, I think, could thus be remedied, and these roving beggars would have to 
labor or starve. 

There have been broken this year nearly one hundred acres of prairie, or new land, 
and two hundred bushels of potatoes planted, as well as over one hundred acres of 
com. The small grains, wheat and oats, which were sown were completely destroyed 
by that insect pest, the grasshopper. Fortunately the wheat was received, as was 
thought, too late for sowing; consequently but a small amount was experimented with, 
leaving most of the seed-wneat purchased still on hand. Much of the com and pota- 
toes were also badly ii^nred, as well as the garden vegetables, owing to the extreme 
wet weather. A portion of the com and potatoes will do well, and the yield at 
least will be twenty-five per cent, more than last year on what may mature. There 
will be harvested, I thins, this season approximately about 2,000 bushels corn and 
1,500 bushels potatoes. 

There have been cut and split over 25,000 fence-rails and several new houses erected 
and partly finished, and, between the Indians and the few employ^ of the agency, 
some 300 tons of hay have been cut and secured. The Indians have cut for themselves 
a large number of house-logs, but the want of a greater number of ox-teams, so as to 
be enabled to supply each working feunily with a team, makes it very difficult t6 ac- 
complish much during the short seasons of this latitude. 

There are eleven yokes of oxen and eight wagons constantly employed. These teams, . 
80 far this season, beside the one hundred acres of land plowed, nave hauled a number 
of rails, as well as house-logs, to the fields, or to where the Indians intend to build. 

The appropriation for these people, or rather their share of it, is manifestly too small 
an amount for them, now struggling into existence as a civilized people. Thej have 
to depend, at present, entirely upon the Government for their support, as they have 
been but a little over one year in charge of an agent. 

The crops raised last year were entirely consumed before mid- winter, and since then 
they have had to exist on the flour, &;c., furnished them, with a little powder and shot 
from time to time. 

The extreme wet season we have had made trans^rtation very difficult, and it was 
late in July before the first installment of provisions, under the yearly contracts, 
' reached the agency. This will account in part for the leaving of those who have gone 
away. 

There are over fifty men who now dress constantly as white men, and both men and 
women are quietly adopting this costume. 

The saw and gnst mill, a twenty-five horse-power engine, combined with shingle and ! 
lath attachments, has been received, and is now being put in running order ; that, 
with a mower and reaper combined, a horse-rake, and a rotary, a two-horse power, with 
thrasher, have all been delivered here, and at a cost not to exceed $5,000. The appear- 
ance of this machinery on the ground has done much to encourage the Indians, that 
is, the industrious portion of them. They are now satisfied that the helping hand of 
tne Government is with them. The lazy, worthless hangers-on, however, would rather 
have had that amount expended in flour, beef, sugar, and ooffise, and to be issued in 
oommon. 

I would again respectfhlly ask that whatever Congress, in its wisdom, may appro- 
priate tot "fulfilling treaty stipulations'' with the Wahpeton and Sisseton Sioux of . 
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Lac Travers and DeTiFs Lake reservations, be a separate appropriation for eacli re- 
serve; for when an apportionment is had, the division, I presame, is made strictly in 
accordance with the census and pro rata, whereas the Committees on Indian Affairs 
in Congress could recommend to appropriate in accordance with the absolute wantA 
of each agency. These Indians on this reservation are on the threshold of the conntiy, 
where the it>ving and more hostile Indians are fonnd, and from whom it is expected to 
draw such as are willing to avail themselves of the assistance of the Govemmmit; and 
to such, support must be given until they can be taught to support themselves, and con- 
sequently, requiring extra means over what is required for those who have already had 
the benefits of the full appropriations, for some time, and with less chance of an addition 
to their numbers thau we have here. They are already provided with much we have 
not. Each working head of a family has been supplied with a yoke of oxen, wagon. 
&c.y and a mill in operation, so that means are now in their hands for building. 

^What teams are found at this agency are in common, and under charge of the em- 
ployes. They are used for breaking land, hauling hay, logs for building, fence-rails, 
and wood for use of agency. ' All t^is is done by eleven yokes of oxen, and some of 
these cattle were taken from the beef-drove purchased last fall, and was done so at the 
retinest of the head-men, showing at least a desire to have the means of advancing 
tbeuiselves, even at the expense of their food. 

I am reminded often, while urging industry, of this want of teams, by their saying, 
" Give ns each a t«am, and we will do more work than we have done, and without being 
urged, for we well understand that without industry we must suffer; but we cannot 
haul our railtf and building-logs on our backs." 

The Heomingly great amount of subsistence required for these Indians, and as yet 
destitute people, lor the last two seasons has absorbed* the comparatively small amount 
sot apart for them. In addition, therefore, I would respectfully ask that at least thirty • 
yoke of working-oxen, with wagons, be procured, next season,"^ for such as have houses 
built for themselves, and whose fields are well fenced. 

Congress having failed to appropriate means for the erection of agency-bnildings, 
school-houses, warehouse, &c., leaves the employes in a rather bad condition. They 
are still inhabiting the log buildings of the old camp of Fort Totten ; one is also asedfor 
a warehouse, but now that there is a saw -mill provided, building can be done at a com- 
paratively cheaper rate than could have been done heretofore. I would also respect- 
fully ask that between eight and ten thousand dollars be asked for that purpose. 
Brick can be made and lime burned on the ground. 

Nothing has been done toward establishing a school, for the want of a building, -as 
well as the limited means, so far had, to be expended. I would recommend, if possible, 
the establishment of a manual-labor school, which is certainly, in my opinion, the only 
true method of education for the ludiaus ; take them from their parents, board and 
clothe them, teaching them to labor, as well as to read and write. 

I have strong faith in the ultimate success of this, the only true Indian policy, now 
inaifgurated, but it will require time and patience, and still I am «4i'aid some will 
yet have to be dealt with severely before the lessons to be taught are learned. 

Last winter a missionary priest remained here, with them, and now the oceasional 
visits of one will be had. 

Over one hundred children have been baptized, as well as several adults, and some 
few have been married legally. Their progress toward Christianity is slow, but still I 
do not fear but that success will be the reward, and as soon as the point is reached, 
when, by their own exertions, they are beyond the danger of want, the remainder will 
be comparatively easy. ** For it is difficult to minister to the mind while the body is 
snfiering.' 

I expect, before the winter sets in, to have the mill in operation, and thns be enabled 
to put floors in their unfinished houses, and shingles, instead of earth, on the roof^. 
Means should be provided at once for stoves. The head chief informed me yesterday 
that twenty-six families more would require them, over what were supplied last fall. 

I would, in conclusion, respectfully represent that, to effect what is indispensable In ^ 
the way of permanent improvement, the sum of $40,000 is required for next year in 
addition to the amount necessary for the erection of aeenoy- buildings, and thereby, 
also, to be prepared to bring t^ this reservation many of the still wandering Sissetcm, 
and Wahpeton, as well as ^Cuthead" Siouxj who, I am satisfied, can be brought, by 
judicious measures, firom wild and often dangerous foes, into a peaceful and self-flos- 
tfuning people. 

: I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfiilly, yonr obedient servant, 

WM. H. FORBES, 



Hon. F. A. Walkeb, 

Commissioner qf Indian JffairSf WoBMngUmy D. C. 
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No. 28. 

Grand River Indian Agency, 

Dakota Territory^ August 31, 1872. 

Sir : I have the honor to make my second annual report as Indian agent for the fol- 
lowing bands of Sioux, viz, Oncpapas, Lower Yanktonais, Upper Yanktonais, and 
Blackfeet Sionx, oonstitntlng mainly the Indians who are cared for auid fed at this 
agency. 

I have the good fortune to be able to report most favorably as to the peaceful dispo- 
sition of the Indians located at and near this ageucy, and who are entirely dependent 
for their living upon the supplies which are furnished them by the Government. 

There are at the present time over oue thousand lodges of these Indians camped in 
the immediate vicinity of the agency, and since my last annual report not one single 
act of hostility has been perpetrated by any of these people. It is true that a herder 
was wounded near here by an Indian, but the Indian who committed the act proved to 
be a Sans Arc, who did not belong to this agency. 

Several attempts have lately b^n made by some of the young men of the Blackfeet 
Sioux and Oncpapas to get up expeditions to proceed to Fort Berthold to make war 
on the Rees, but by extreme vigilance I have in every instance been successful in stay- 
ing the misguided youths, who were anxious, as they said, to make names for them- 
selves as warriors, as their fathers had done before them. 

The working on the proposed line of tlie Northern Pacific Railroad will meet with no 
opposition from any of these Indians, to whom I have so frequently and thoroughly 
•xplained the whole matter, and the miseries that would be entailed upon their people 
by going to interfere with tne workmen, that they have become reconciled to the pro- 
ject. Tney ask, however, that they be recompensed for " their land," (claiming that it 
is " their laud,") by being furnished with cows, &c., for stock-raising. 

The farming operations, which I have had conducted this year under my personal 
sapervisLon, have been successful beyond my most sanguine expectations. Splendid 
crops of corn in every instance, besides a variety of vegetables, have rewarded the 
watchful vigilance of the bands of Indians who have been cani^ed this summer at 
their respective farms waiting the maturing of their crops. 

The Lowei" Yanktonais, uuder their head chief, " Two Bears," farmed this year near 
Bnrnt Lodge, on the eastern side of the Missouri River, and the planting at this 
point has yielded a fine crop, composed of some two hundred acres of com, squash, 
pumpkins, watermelons, &c. 

The Blackfeet Sioux, under their head chief, " The Grass," had their farm on this side 
of the river, below the Moroau, and were generally successful in raising a full crop ; 
in fact their corn is the finest ever raised in this part of the countrj'. 

The Cutheuds also cultivated a piece of land about thirty miles above the agency, 
and had a fair average yield. 

The Oncpapas are but little inclined for farming operations, and the few who con- 
sented to try the experiment could not be induced to ^o to a ^ood location for planting. 
The land on which they planted was in the immediate vicmity of the agency, near 
Grand River, which tbcy claim as their home, and in consequence of all the laud near 
here being of a very sandy character, their crops have in general proved unsatisfac- 
tory. Farming oi)eration8 are but little suited to a people brought up to a life of war- 
fare and the chase, and I believe that but slow progress can be made in this direction, 
for this reason, and the generally unsuitable character of the soil. The places where 
planting was successfully conducted here this year are too far from the agency to suit 
the Indmns, entailing upon them much trouble and labor in coming after and bringing 
their supplies to these points. 

The Indians wish to enter into stock-raising, and as this undertaking is best suited 
to both their habits and the character of the country, I would strongly urge upon the 
Department to endeavor to obtain means to carry ont this recommendation. 

No progress whatever has been made, since ray last annual report, in the Christian i- 
zatiou or civilization of any of the Indians of this agency, and I am satisfied that none 
can ever be made with this generation of this people. * There is no doubt but that it 
cau'be successfully accomplished with the children who are now growing up^ here; but 
as regards the young warriors and old chieftains of these bands of Sioux, their training 
has completely unfitted them for receiving the benefits to be derived from education 
and Christian pursuits, and all that can be accomplished for these Indians is to provide 
for their wants, which will keep them at peace, and take their children in hand, and 
educate them in the pursuits of usefulness and Christianity. 

The distribation of annuities took place on the 15th of this month, and gave infinite 
satisfaction to all the Indians. The goods received were of excellent qu^ty, and all 
delivered in the best of order. 

My report has to be brought this year to a close at an earlier date than usual ; this is 
cao^ by my departure for Washington, in a few days, with a delegation of Indian 
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oliiefe belonnng to this agency. I am hopefol for very good reeolts to the Indians of 
this agency m)m this Journey by the Indian representatives through the " white man's 
hmd.'° No Indians of this agency conld ever before be induced to leave their homci 
and it has required great and persistent efforts on my part to induce the Indians to 
allow a dozen of their principal chiefs to visit Washington. 

If practicable, I intend to submit an additional report of the results of their visit, 
if I mid that I can do so in time for publication with this report. 

I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. C. O'CONNOR, 
UniM States Indian AgenL 
Hon. F. A. Walker, 

CommistUmer of Indian Affain, Washinfftanf D. C. 



No. 29. 

OHETEirNS BlYEB, InDIAK AOENCT, 

Dakota Territory, August 15, 1873. 

Bm : I have the honor to submit this my annual report as aoent for the Two Kettle, 
Minneconjoux, Sans Arc, and a part of the Blackfeet bands of Sioux Indians. 

These Indians are divided into two classes, the " friendly,^ who accept the treaty of 
1868, and have settled at the agency, and the " hostile," who reject the treaty and 
adhere to their wandering life on the plains. These two bodies of Indians diner, of 
course, so widely in their nabits and feelings that it becomes necessary to treat of them 
separately in this report. 

The " mendly " Indians as a bodv are contented and evince a desire to learn and 
adopt the customs of civilized life. Their process in civilization has more than equaled 
my anticipations. Instead of spending their time in dancing, horse-racing, etc., a 
much larger proportion of them than has heretofore been the case have turned their 
attention to farming and building. The land cultivated by them is divided into 
numerous farms, comprising in all about two hundred and fifty acres. These farms lie 
on both sides of the river, and are scattered over several ''bottoms" for a distance of 
/about fifty miles. This distribution of the forms ^eatly increases the labor of the 
agency, but it was Judged best not to interfere with the inclination of the Indians 
to settle in this manner, as they were thus less liable to depredations by the ** bostiles " 
than they would be if in closer proximity. 

Since my last annual report was made these Indians have begun to build, and have 
erected on the different farming locations about seventy log-houses. The building is 
still going on, and it is believed that before the severities of the winter season begin 
they willnave completed about one hundred houses. With the exception of the plow- 
ing and the hauling, all the work is done by the Indians themselves. 

Such unmistakable evidences of their progress in civilization are of a most encour- 
aging nature, and point to a possible future, in which the red man and his pale-faced 
brother may d^ell together in peace and safety. 

The hostile Indians, who are rather more numerous than the friendly, never visit the 
agency in any considerable number, except once a year, in the spring. - Small parties 
come in more frequently ; in either case their stay is generally of short duration. 
During the past year they have, as a rule, been inclined to x>eace, and have looked 
with some degree of lavor upon the present policy pursued toward them bv the Gov- 
ernment, a strong evidence of which is to be found in the fact that about fifty lodges 
during this pericKl have settled at the agency, and most of them have begun to cum- 
vate the soil. The constructing of the Northern Pacific Railroad, however, is a measure 
so obnoxious to them that it has rekindled their old animosity, and checked the grow- 
ing tendency to follow the example of their "friendly" brothers by devoting themselves 
to peaceful pursuits. ' Some of those who have visited the agency within the past two 
or three months have been guilty of acts which have called forth special reports, to 
which I would respectfully refer. I regret to say that the present attitude of the 
" hostiles " may be considered as decidedly threatening. 

The river continues to encroach upon tne agency, and since my last annual report 
it has been necessary to remove other buildings than those therein referred to. The old 
landing has been washed away, and a new one has been established outside the stockade, 
which necessitates at times the employment of a special guard to protect the goods 
which may be awaiting removal to the warehouses. In view of these facto it may not 
be improper for me to say that my formerly expressed opinion concerning the neces- 
sity for removal remains unaltered. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

THEO. M. KOUES, 
United States Special Indian Agent. 

Hon. F. A. Walker, . 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D, C, 
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No. 30. 

UpPBR MiSaOtJRI AOKNCY, 

Crow Creek, Dakota, September 1, 1872. 

Sir: In accordance with instmotions I have the honor to make the following annual 
report on the state of affiairs at this agency. 

The Indians belonging at this agency are composed principally of Lower Brftl^ and 
Lower Yanktonais, together with a few lodges of Two Kettle Indians. These are all 
of the Sioux nation. One year ago the number of Lower Brftl^ drawing rations at 
this agency was 1,500. During the year 700 have come in fh)m the hostile camps and 
adjacent agencies, and have expressed a desire to remain permanently at this point and 
cultivate the soil, making the total number of Lower BrtH^ at the agency at present 
2,200. Of this number 600 hare planted, the present season ; an increase of 100 on the 
number of last year. 

The conduct of the Indians for the past year has been very satisfactory. Although 
their advancement has not been rapid, it is perceptible, and, I think, with Judicious 
measures, will steadily improve. The labor of these Indians has been abundantly re- 
warded by a bountiful crop. Of the Lower Tanktonais, 1,200 have drawn rations at the 
agency during the year. Out of this number 500 have planted, and have likewise been 
rewarded with an excellent crop. Many of them have expressed a desire to commence 
the raising of cattle. As this country is better adapted for grazing than for agricul- 
tural pursuits, I would recommend the propriety of the Government furnishing a 
limited number of cows to such Indians as will care for them. I am of the opinion 
that by adopting such measures the more civilized of the Sioux nation would in a few 
years be able to raise cattle on quite an extensive scale. One fact is evident to all 
fiuniliar with these Indians, i. 6., if they can be induced to care for their cows as faith- 
fully as they do for their ponies, they would in a very short time become successful 
stock-growers. 

During the present season 300 acres have been broken and inclosed with good sub- 
stantial post-and-board fence j a warehouse, 24 by 48, and a residence for sub-agent 
and employ^, of same dimensions, with the addition of an L, 16 by 24, and both of the 
block-house style of structure. Aside fh>m these, 12 block-houses ior Indians have been 
erected, and all have been constructed with the force of the i^ncv and without addi- 
tional expense to the Government. The present year's annuities have been received 
and issued, and have given general satisfaction. 

A school, under the auspices of the Episcopal Church, has just been started at this 
place, under the charge of Miss Anna Prichara as teacher. 
Very respectfufly, your obedient servant, 

HENRY F. LIVINGSTON, 

United States Indian Agent, 

Hon. F. A. Walker, 

Cammissioner of Indian Affaire, Washington, D. C. 



No. 31. 

United States Indian Agency, 
Fort Berihold, Dakota Territory, September 15, 1872. 
Sir: I have the honor to submit this my second annual report as agent for the 
Arickaree, Gros Ventre, and Mandan Indians. In comparing the prospects and 

(general state of these people with their condition a year ago, I am encouraged to be- 
ieve that the efforts which have been made for the improvement of their condition 
have been measurably crowned with success. In agricultural operations during the 
past year these Indians have shown a diligence and activity which are highly gratify- 
ing, and which have resulted in their having a larger area under cultivation than during 
any previous year. The number of acres planted and cultivated by their own labor is 
about 1,000. Their diligence and industiy have been well rewarded by an abundant 
harvest. At one time, however, tUe total destruction of their crops was threatened by 
the grasshoppers, which swept over a portion of this Territory, destroying crops, 
grasses, and trees, but, fortunately for them, did but little damage to their crops. The 
destruction of the crops planted by the agency was total. We had planted and cultivated 
207 acres. A part of the work was done by Indian employ^ under the direction of the 
" head farmer." 

We have taught many of the men to plow and drive cattle. They are willing and 
anxious to learn, and whenever it is possible and they are necessary, they are hired, 
and render very good service. The chiefs and head-men are desirous to have houses, 
but are not willing to leave the village and take farms on the prairie, because they 
would be more exposed to their hereditary enemies. 
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Within the past year several raids have heen made by small parties of Sionx, who 
have stolen a number of ponies and a few cattle. In one of these raids a Sioux was 
killed, and a Gros A^'entre inortally wounded. The Sioux have kept the village in a 
continnal state of excitement, and have made it seemingly dangerous for the squaws to 
cultivate their fields. 

The climate here is very uncertain ; one year a drought reduces the Indians to the 
verge of starvation ; next yeai^ grasshoppers ; and the year following, bugs and the 
army worm eat all that the usual dryness of the climate permits to grow. About one 
year in tbree we have a good year, and abuiidance. Each year late springs and early 
frosts re<luc6 the season to four short months for growing. Thus the climat-e and 
the hostile Sioux retard the progress of civilization. vVero these Indians removed to a 
more genial climate, or where the Sioux could not kill or steal from them, or grasshop- 
pers, bugs, and the drought would not destroy the products of their labor, they would, 
without doubt, make rapid progress in civilization, and soon become almost self-sup- 
porting. The subject of the removal to lauds south of Kansas has been debated among 
the three tribes, and meets with a favorable reception. They desire, before giving 
their final answer, to send down a committee to visit the laud that tlie Government 
proposes to remove them to, and to judge for themselves, from actual sight of the laud. 
They know that the removal would be for their advantage, but their strong attach- 
ment to this, their home for so many years, would have to be overcome by decided 
advantages in the way of grass, wood, water, productiveness of the soil, and mildness 
of climate. 

The labor in the shops has been devoted to keeping up the necessary repairs on the 
agency property, and in work for the Indians, repairing guns, making carts, doors, 
windows, locks, hinges, cups, kettles, pans, sieves, and plates, and suoeiug horses. 
During the wiuter, a contract was let for supplying the agency with lumber in the 
log, for the necessary repairs of the buildings of the agency, and making doors and 
wmdows, and door and window frames for the houses built by the Indians. This lum- 
ber was sawed out by the mill belonging to the agency. 

Last fall I purchased a 20-foot portable bolt and grist mill, and manufactured, irom 
the wheat raised on the agency, about 150 barrels of flour. I would recommend that 
a new saw-mill building be erected by the employ^ of the agency, and from material 
i^ow on hand. As the old building was built some years ago, the foundations have all 
decayed, and the building is only held together by props and braces. 

The health of the agency, during the pkst year, has been very good. I would recom- 
mend the erection of a building for hospital purposes, where cases of scrofula and other 
diseases can be treated— as it is impossible to treat tbem properly in their lodges^ or to 
give them proper diet— and where they will be away from the interference of the native 
doctors. The most of the Indians still live in earth-covered lodges, which are not 
adapted to promote health, cleanliness, or comfort. 

During the past year little progress was made in e<luoation, as tho American Board 
of Foreign Missions, of Boston, Massachusetts, under whose care these Indians have 
been placed, have not, as yet, been able to furnish properly qualified persons for teach- 
ers. This difficulty they promise to remedy this fall, and* in my next report I hope to 
be able to give you good accounts of their progress. Tho chiefs express great desire 
for the establishment of a school where their children can be taught to read, write, 
and sew, and also for instruction in mechanical pursuits. 

The morals of the Indians of this agency are comparatively good. They are docile, 
industrious, and temperate ; (in the sixteen months that I have been here, there has 
been but one drunken Indian.) About forty of tho Rees are in the employ of the Gov- 
ernment as scouts, at Forts McKeen, Stevenson, and Bnford, and give good satisfac- 
tion. The tribes were much pleased at the amount and quality of ''annuity goods" 
received this year. 

Last year they had received but $5,028.40 worth, weighing 7,071 pounds ; this year 
they received $11,769.24 worth, weighing 18,464 pounds. In place of the clothing, 
they receive<l 25 heavy carbines, and 25,00(> cartridj^es for the same. 

The chiefe of these tribes are very anxious to visit Washington to have a talk with 
their " Great Father." They say that they have sent him many words about food and 
about the Sioux, but they don't have any food sent to them, and the Sioux continno 
to steaA their horses and kill their people, and they /ire afraid that he doon not get the 
words they send or he would not feed the Sioux so bountifully and take them to Wadi- 
ington, and cover them with presents, and treat them as if they had always been good 
and peaceful ; while they, who have always been his good children, are sutfering from 
hunger, and are in a manner treated as if they had been guilty of some crime or had 
disobeyed their "Great Father." It seems to them very hard, and looks as if it would 
be better for them to be bad, and they, perhaps, would be fed and clothed and made 
much of; but that they shall wait a little longer ; they are not yet tired ; and that they 
hope the coming year their " Great Father" will send food for them. 

This is the substance of a talk just held with the ''chiefs" and "head-men," and, at 
their request, embodied in the "big letter" to their "Great Father." 
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In this oonnection permit me to suggest to the Department that there is one thing 
certain : if yon wish to make civilization a snccess, you mast make the condition of 
those d^rying it better than that of the hostile ; for as long as the wild Indian lives 
better by marauding than the tame one by planting, it is bat little enconragement 
to the latter, and has a bad intlaence npon him. 

The three hundred head of beef-cattle sent by the Department for the use of the 
Indians, were received September 4, 1872, in good condition, considering the time of 
year and condition of the grasses, there being but little grass on the prairie this year. 
I woald respectfully suggest to the Department that if it is the intention to send 
cattle to this agency next year, they should be started almost two months earlier 
thiui they were this year, so that the cattle will have time to recover from their drive 
and get a good start before the early frosts destroy the juices of the grass. 

I wonld also call the attention of the Department, to the great want of room and 
suitable buildings at this agency. More room is needed for storing and accommoda- 
tions for the employ^ and the agent. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOHN E. TAPPAN, 

United States Indian Agent, 

Hon. F. A. Walker, 

Commisaioner of Indian AffairSy Washington, D. C 



No. 32. 



Yanktox Agency, Dakota Territory, 

September 23, 1872. 

Sir : I have the honor to submit the following as my first annual report of the con- 
dition of the Indians under my charge. 

I entered upon my duties as agent of the Tankton-Sionx Indians on the 1st day of 
April, 1872. The agency at that time presented a very forlorn appearance, owing to 
the tumble^lown condition of its buildings. The warenonse in particular was utterly 
Hufit for the storage of provisions, infested with rats, and unsafe in other respects. It 
is now being replace<l by a substantial house built of chalk-rock, an excellent building- 
material, found in great quantities on the reservation. This house I hope to have 
finished this fall, and to store in it our winter supplies. I have also had built a 
slaughter-house and pen, where the beef-cattle are prepared in a clean and decent 
manner for consumption—an improvement that gives great satisfaction to the Indians. 
I found, on the agency, machinery for a steam saw and gristmill, and the frame for the 
mill partially prepared ; this I am now engaged in building, and hope to have in run- 
ning order for the winter. Besides these agency -buildings, there have been built about 
one hundred and fifty Indian bouses, chiefly by the Indians themselves; most of them, 
however, requiring lumber from the mill, and aid from the agency carpenters and 
employ <S8. These houses are substantially built of hewn logs, nicely fitted together, 
ana covered with slabs and earth. I would recommend that all possible assistance be 
given them in this work, as it will in a short time tend to do away with the Indian 
cloth lodge, and give him a permanent house, the first step toward real civilization. 

The/arm, — The cultivated land of the agency comprises about 1,200 acres ; this was 
all plowe<l in the spring and chiefly planted with corn and potatoes ; the plowing was 
principally done with agency teams and plows, the Indian horses being too small and 
weak for such labor. 'Besides the above plowing, thirty acres of new land were broken. 
The entire farm had to be refenced, as the old fence had partially rotted down, and a 
great portion of it burned during the winter. 

Crops. — It is estimated that tho entire com crop of the reservation this year will not 
amopnt to more than 2,000 bushels of corn ; potatoes, 300 bushels. This meager pro- 
duct from HO large a field is to be accounted for by the following reasons : In the first 
place, the farm has been cultivated for about eight years, having been planted with 
the same kind of crop year after year, namely, corn. * This has been chiefly tended by 
Indian labor, and consequently badly tende<l, until the ground has become very foul 
and impoverished, never having been properly manured or rested. A great portion had 
been allowed to lie for years without cultivation, And was, therefore, overrun with 
weeds and filled with seeds awaiting simply the warmth of spring to cover up and 
choke the crops. Secondly, in the early spring, soon after planting, the upper part of 
the reservation was visited by a water-spout, which totally destroyed fields, fences, and 
crops, covering the fields, in places, with deposits of stone, sand, and gravel. Again, 
when the com was nearly grown, the lower portion of the reservation suffered a like 
loss from a hail-storm ; this was so severe that there was not left a single ear of corn 
in the fields, and; though midsummer, yet, for days after, large quantities of hail could 
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be seen on the ground. Besides destroying the fields and fences, this storm did i 
damage to IncUau lodges and houses. The orops, on the remaining portion c? tiw 
reservation, looked weU and promised a large yield, until, in the month of Aagaai, 
it was almost entirely destroyed by three days of hot wind ; this was so intense ihaS 
on the 15 acres planted for agency use, and carefully tended, the crop did not exceed 
100 bushels of com and 50 bushels of potatoes. I had fully expected to have rmiaed 
enough for the use oi the agency animals, but shall be compelled to estimate for the 
entire winter supply. In lm>king oyer the reports of former agents of this reserratioEi 
I find that the farming operations here, during the entire occupancy of this land as an 
Indian reservation, have been almost a total failure, and I fear this will oontinne to be 
so. The land is heavily impregnated with alkali, making it hard and unyielding, and 
in places so close that the heaviest rain can saturate but for a few inches. Fnrtbar- 
more, the climate is very unfavorable : high winds are frequent, very little rain or snoWy 
and at times destructive tornadoes. Add to these drawbacks the long and severe winters, 
and you will readily see how difficult a place it is in which to carry on successful fann- 
ing operations. 

I will here take the liberty of stating that, in my judgment, these Indians will never 
be able on these lands to subsist without Government aid, and I would respectfully 
suggest that measures should bo taken to have them removed to a warmer climate ai^ 
a more fertile soil. The Indian Territory seems wisely chosen for the occupancy of 
these people. The labor for which an Indian is by nature adapted is that of a herds- 
man in a mild climate, where his cattle can graze during the entire year ; this is proven 
by the condition of those Indian tribes now residing in the Indian Territory. I feel sure 
that these people so located would in a very few years become self-sustaining, so free- 
ing the Government from a heavy burden, and at the same time placing themselves in 
a way of advancement, which they never can attain while being fed like so many im- 
beciles. I have spoken of these things in council, but am sorry to say met with any- 
thing^ but encouragement from the Indians ; they most earnestly begged of me not to 
mention the thing to them again. This, however, is owing to their great ignorance, 
and should not be heeded. They are like poor children, not Knowing what is for their 
own good. I may have overstepped the limits of duty as an agent in thus speaking to 
these people, but nevertheless reel that it should be done, and trust my motives may 
not be misjudged by the Gk>vemment. No harm has been done to Indians; they ace 
not at all disturbed, and are doing very well in most respects, building houses, and 
doiug what they can to make themselves comfortable homes. There is great improve- 
ment among them in many ways ; the schools and churches are having a good influ- 
ence, and large numbers are regular attendants at divine worship. Tbey complain 
greatly, however, at their want of proper means to labor with. They constancy beg 
me to procure for them oxen, wagons, namess, and other farming-implements. They 
have l^en told of gifts of the Government to other tribes, of the^ things, and cannot 
understand why they should not receive the like favor. I feel quite sure that if oxen 
and wagons could be given them they would make good use of them, and thns im- 
prove their condition materially bv means of labor. 

I can trul^ say of these people that they are friendly to all whites, and seem anxious 
to improve m every way. 

I am, very respectfully, your humble servant, 

JOHN G. GA8MANN, 

United 8tate9 Indian AgenL 

Hon. P. A. Walker, 

Ccwminioner of Indian Affain, WasUngtoUj D, C, 



No. 33. 

PoNCA Agency, Dakota Territory, 

Octohfr 10, 1872. 
Sm : I have the honor to submit my second annual report of the condition of the 
.Indian service at this agency, from September 25, 1871, to the present time. 

During the year considerable improvement has been made at this agency in regard 
to the buildings, the condition of the Indians, and the means of their education. All 
the available land was placed under cultivation, and an abundant harvest would un* 
doubtedly have been gathered had not a visitation of grasshoppers, and afterward a 
most severe and violent storm of hail, completely destroyed them. The conduct of the 



Indians has been uniformly orderly, peaceable, and quiet, and there have been no com- 
plaints made against them by the neighboring white settlers. _^ 
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In May, of una year, the Sioux made a raid on this agency and killed a Ponca 
Indian, which caused consternation to the tribe, they being poorly armed. I deemed 
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it my duty to call upon the oommandinff officer of Fort RandalL Dakota Tenitoiy, 
(Lieatenant-Colonel £. S. Otis,) for a smaU detachment of troops lor the protection of 
the agency, and, in accordance therewith, a commissioned officer and twelve men have 
nnce oeen stationed here. Since then the Sionx have made several descents upon the 
agency, bnt without effect. 

The mill-building, which was in a dangerous condition fh>m the decay of the timber 
and roof, has been completely repaired and reroofed, and a bolting-apparatus, with 
scMrators and other flouring-macninery, added. 

The services of a fEurmer have been dispensed with, and in lien thereof Indian 
apprentices to the engineer, carpenter, and blacksmith nave been employed, and are 
m&ing good progress. 

All the labor of the agency has been satisfactorily conducted by Indian employes, 
under the direction of lu*. James F. King, as engineer and superintendent. 

I forward the report of the Rev. J. Owen Dorsey, missionary of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, in regard to the school. A large and handsome chapel has been erected 
daring the past summer by the missionary board of that chnrch. 
Very respectfnlly, your obedient servant, 

HENRY E. GREGORY, 

United States Indian AgenU 

Hon. Francis A. Walker, 

Ckmmi89ioner of Indian Affairs, Waahingicn, D. C. 



No. 34. 

Red Cloud Agekcy, Wyoming Territory, 

September 15, 1872. 

Sir : In compliance with the requirements of the Department, I have the honor to 
make the following report on the condition of the Indians at this agency : 

There are three tribes represented here, consisting of Cheyennes, numbering 1,515 
people ; Arrapahoes. 1,342 ; and Sioux or Dakotas, numbering 6,^0. 

Tne Sioux are submvided into two bands called Ogallalas and Srul^, bnt only part of the 
latter stay at the agency. The Bml6 Sioux are the better disposed of the two, and have 
remain^ at the agency. The greater portion of the Ogallalas have, also, since they 
oame in last March. 

When I came here in January I found the Arapahoes much excited over the 
loss of their principal ohie&, Medicine Man, Sharp Nose, and Bear-that-don't-run, 
which they said was caused by remaining at the agency and eating white man's food. 
The prompt arrival of tiieir goods appeased their anger and softened their affliction. 
They have spent the summer Northwest, on a hunt, and made no trouble for the 
whites, while at the agencv they were weU disposed, quiet, and not inclined to com- 
plain, unless prompted to do so by the Sioux, wlio were liable to make them trouble. 
This is one reason why they did not wish to remain at the aget^cy. There were only 
a few Cheyennes at the agency on my arrival, but soon after they came in to the num- 
ber of one hundred and nmety-six lodges, when their goods were eiven them, much 
to their gratification, as they were in great need of them. They behaved themselves 
while here, and made no complaints, excepting against the Sionx, who seemed to take 
pleasure in exciting their fears and suspicions against the Government. They all left 
about the 1st of May, and have spent the summer in the Tioinity of Powder River. 
Before these two bands left I was particular to say to them that they must not go 
south of the Platte River, or interfere with the whites or other Indians. Their assur- 
ances were that they would remember my words ; but the killing of two of them on 
the south side by the whites, without any other provocation than being there, shows 
the little regard they have for their promises. The Sionx are represented at this 
agency by all of the Ogallala band, excepting about thirty lodges, who are hostile and 
remain North, and a part of the Brnl^ There are others out I^orth who have be e n 
here, and received goods and provisions, who may be looked upon as very uncertain 
in their friendship. The nnmoer of Indians given is taken from their own statement, 
which is not very reliable, owing to their little regard for the truth. They are too sus- 
picious and jealous to allow an accurate count to be made. Enrollment, and the issu- 
ing to heads of families, is the only way to improve their veracity, counteract their 
jealousies, remove their suspicions, and destroy their tribal relations. To this they 
have objected so far. They may listen to an order from the Department. 

Bemoval of (he t^feney.-^Qoon after my arrival among these Indians I spoke to 
them about the necessity of removing the agency farther into their country. They 
would not listen a moment to this, as they hf^ promises from the commissioners, when 
they signed the treaty, that ** no white man should go into their country ; if he did, 
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thev were to diive him back." After repeated con noils, they promised to speak when 
Red Clond came in, and admitted that it wonld be better away from the Platte River, 
where they could not get any whisky. On the I2th of March Red Dog's son died, and 
knowing the strong anectiou that the old man had for his son, who was also a great 
favorite among the Indians, and fearing, from the old man's remarks at different times, 
that he would be likely to decide, in this disturbed state of mind, for war, I took es- 
pecial pains to make him many presents, and call him to the agency. After resting 
beside the body of his son the whole day, naked, flesh cut and slashed, and blood run- 
ning from every wound, with a large number of his people about him, waiting to hear 
and see what was to be done, he raised his eyes and said. " The white man's kindness 
has made me his friend ; with him I shall live and die. Bury mv son where I can see 
him from our father's (agent's) house.'' From this time on Red Dog was willing to do 
anything that I asked of him, and he went to work at once to mold the minds of the 
Indians at the agency for a change. In a short time he had thorn willing to select a 
new place, but wished to see those coming in from the North before a public expres- 
sion was made. In the mean time he sent out messengers, with tobacco, to sound them 
on the question, who, on their return, gave good reports. 

When Red Cloud came in, he was going to have the agency and everv white man 
moved south of the Platte River, but finding no friends to sustain him, he yieldetl to 
the wishes of those who had remained with the whites, and in a general council con- 
sented to the selection of a place for the agency on White River. Ked Cloud expressed 
a wish to go to Washington and report to hiB Great Father what action had boen taken 
in locating the agency, and explain away the '* little trouble that had occurred in the 
spring," and it was granted. A party of twenty-seven of his chiefs and head-men spent a 
month in visiting the principal cities East, where they had a chance to see the power 
and greatness of the Government, as well as to feel the kindness of the people. Hav- 
ing been particular in passing through the cities to show them the schools and churches, 
and to tell them what they were for, they thought that the greatness of the white man 
and the goodness of the things he possessed came by these two great powers, and 
asked that they might; have three buildings at once, to have their children educated 
like the white man's. But what delighted them most was the farming districts, where 
th^ could see fields of com and herds of cattle ; as they always compared that with 
what they could have on White River, as though they looked forward to the time 
when the same sights would make their hearts glad in the land they had selected for 
their homes. They came back with an earnest desire to commence a new life, and 
advance the interests of the Government among their people. On their return I called 
them in council, and impressed upon their minds the great importance of remember- 
ing all they had seen, and also not to forget that in all their travels they had not 
heard any one speak bad to them ; all had spoken weU, and treated them kindly, and 
I wanted them to make their young men do the same toward the white men required 
at the agency to assist the agent in taking care of them. To this they agreed, aud I 
am happy to be able to say that there is a change for the better at the agency. It is 
now more endurable for a white person, but no man's life is any more safe, for the feel- 
ing of friends and foes is most desperate. 

Agency Indians. — At this agency there are three parties ; the first, are a few very active 
and sincere friends of the whites, who may be depended upon in case of trouble. The 
principal man of this party is Red Dog. He has the courage to tell them distinctly 
what they should do to retain the friendship of the whites, and the consequences if 
they do not listen and make trouble. His lite has been threatened, but he is fearless, 
and continues to use his influence for the good of his people. 

The second party are the passive friends of Government, who do not wish any 
trouble, and would like to keep in friendship, but are not willing to tolerate any inuo 
vation upon their tribal habits, and would flee to the hostile party in case of any 
trouble. These, as well as the first party, are past thirty-five years of age ; many of 
them are old and require care. 

The third party is hostile, and is composed of men under thirty-five ; they do not 
like any of the ways of the whites, and are ever ready to find fault, threateu, and talk 
saucy. They are tne men who rehearse their deeds of valor, and count their victims 
of the war-path at every feast and dance, to enoourage each other in the hope of an- 
other chance to increase in number their deeds of bravery. Anger or afiliction makes 
them demons, and aflbrds an excuse for the gratification of their ambition. They are 
partially under the influence of the outer people, but have no respect for their chiefi^ 
and are greatly governed in their actions by the success of the hostile Sioux out 
north. They are ready to join them or any war-party, whether against other Indiana 
or whites. This party number about one-third of the whole. 

This is the actual condition of affairs at every agency this side of the Missouri River; 
and while we are flattered by the representations of a few, and slumber in the belief 
that their savage prejudices are to be overcome by generous acts, fatherly care, xad 
kindness, we shall be startled by a massacre, and awaKe to find that their war spkit it 
not to be controlled by kindness entirely. 
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In the North, on this side of the Yellowstone River, there are not far from four hun- 
dred and fifty lodges of Indians, comp<)8ed mostly of .Uncpapas, but made up from all 
the different bands at the several a<;encies. Their principal chiefs are No Neck, Black 
Moon, Sitting Bull, and Four Horses, but they have several others. These Indians are 
hostile, and their camp is a place of safety for all the bad characters at the agencies. 
They serve to keep a spirit of resistance to the influence of the better disposed, and by 
their successful raids on our frontier encourage the braves. One old chief, who had 
received his lesson b^ sad experience, said to me, " The young men will have to feel the 
power of the white man's soldiers before they will learn." This is the evidence of 
every true friend of the whites among the Indians : there can be no certain and perma- 
nent change for the better until all of the Sioux are prought under the power of the Gov- 
ernment. 

. Location of the tigency, — The present location of the agency being only temporarily 
at this place, there was no farming done this season. My absence, under orders, from 
, the 15th of May until the 1st of September, has delayed the building of the new agency, 
though a commencement would have been inadehad not Red Cloud proved recreant to 
his promise made in Washington, and prevented the moving when my clerk, then in 
charge of the agency, was ready to in August. This act of Red Cloud's was a bid 
for pay for going to White River, receiving the hint from Spotted Tail's reporters in 
the Indian camp. The place selected for the new agency is well supplied with good 
running water, that does not fail during the year. There are bottom lands that can 
be irrigated, if necessary, sufficient for all the Indians belonging to this agency, and 
timber enon|;h to last them as long as they will be likely to require any. There is no 
place in their country better adapted for the advancement of the Sioux Indians than this, 
which they have picked out from all others. Those who desire to cultivate the land — and 
there are quite a number who have expressed a wish to do so — can, and will not be 
obliged to leave their fields to go away and graze their ponies, as the prairies on either side 
of the White River, and between the high bluffs, are covered with the luxuriant bunch- 
. grass, that retains its nutritive qualities after it has ripened. Here they may be en- 
couraged to raise stock by being furnished with good cows, and at the same time be 
taught to till the ground and have individual rights in property. 

Sanitary condition. — The mortality among these people during the winter was very 
great, owing to the introduction of whisky by the bad whites of the country and their 
women, and the severe season. They could not get wood to keep themselves comfort- 
able, and had to be supplied from the agency to prevent freezing. Daring the summer 
they have been very healthy, and free from the complaints peculiar to the season. 

In my efforts to carry out the wishes of the Department among these Indians, I beg 
\e9xe to acknowledge the kind co-operation of General John E. Smith, commanding 
district of the Black Hills, headquarters at Fort Laramie, Wyoming Territory, who is 
ever ready to assist by council or force. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. W. DANIELS, 
United States Indian Agent, 

Hon. F. A. Walker, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs^ Washington, D. C. 



No. 35. 



Shoshone and Bannock Agency, Wyoming Tehkitory, 

September 20, 1872. 

Sm : In accordance with Instructions, I have the honor to submit the following an- 
nual report relative to the condition of this agency and the Indians belonging thereto. 

In my first report for the year 1871 I stated that this agency was in its infancy, 
there being no improvements previous to the fall of 1870. At the present writing 
there is one field of 320 acres, substantially fenced, and a ditch over two miles in 
length, constructed of sufficient capacity to irrigate the whole field. A portion of this 
land is plowed, upon which we have raised the present year 33 acres of wheat, 24 acres 
of potatoes, 14 acres of oats, and 6 acres of turnips. Also a field of 20 acrei^, well 
fenced, upon which a crop of wheat, potatoes, and garden-vegetables, for employes, 
have been cultivated this year. The agency^houses have all been put in order for occu- 
pancy. Stockade and corrals, <&c., for the convenience and safet^f Government stock, 
nave been provided. A grist-mill, saw-mill, shingle-machine, in accordance with 
treaty stipulations, have been purchased and erected this summer, and are now ready 
to be operated. 

T^e only important improvement I have to report in behalf of the Shoshone In- 
diana is a ohange of sentiment in legard to their way of living, having now con- 
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sented to leave off their migratory habits and tarn their attention to fanning, stock- 
raising, &c,, and are consenting to the importance of having schools. This chann 
has been brought abont by their own observation. They see lor the first time hands 
stretched oat to help them, and the danger of starvation removed daring their first 
efforts to change their condition. To supply the necessities of nature is the first fimit 
towiurd civilization, and when this is accomplished, and not until then, can they be 
exi>ected to seek more intellectual pursuits, and be willing to tak^ hold or the proflfered 
hand of the Government and be led into a state of civilization. 

The Bannocks, who, bjr a provision of the treaty with the Shoehones, have been oeca- 
pying this reservation in common with them, are, now, by a condition of the same 
treaty, eypected to live on the Fert Hall reservation in Idaho, embracing the Poet 
Neuf and Camas Plains. 

The annuities for this year Intended for the Bannocks have been sent as usual to 
this agency, and if they come from Fort Hall, where they are now supposed to be, to 
receive their presents, and from the necessity of the case be compelled to remain until 
next spring, it will seriously affect the estimate of subsistence made for the Shoehones 
only. The stipulations of the treaty with the Shoehones, on the part of the Govern- 
ment obligating itself to make certain improvements on their reservation, have now 
been fully complied with in every particular. 

The want of houses for Indians to live in is the greatest obstacle that now presents 
itself; the difficulty of procuring material places the work beyond their reack, and 
without more assistance than I have at command will be a slow work. But little 
progress can be made in schools until the Indians are induced to settle down. We have 
a reasonable expectation, however, that this work is about to commence. 

Permit me to say, in conclusion, that the work done in the past year and the pros- 
pects that are before us leaves no room to doubt the success ot the present policy with 
the Shoshone tribe of Indians. Notwithstanding they have been shamefully tampered 
with, and strong efforts made to abuse their minds and cause distrust toward the Gov- 
ernment and their true friends, the efforts made for them has arrested their attention. 
They acknowledge a great change in the state of their affairs, and for the first time in 
the history of this tribe, it is believed, they see and appreciate the friendly relations 
of the Government toward them. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JAMES IRWIN, 
United States Indian AgtmL 

Hon. F. A. Walker, 

C<m,mi99ioner of Indian Affairs, Washingtonj D. C. 



No. 36. 

Office of the Indian Agent for the Nez Perc^ Indians. 

Lapwaif Idaho Territory , August 31, 187!2> 

Sir : In compliance with the requirements of the Department. I respectfully submit 
the following as my second annual report of affairs connected with the agency. 

During the past year the Indians of this tribe have been quiet and well di^Msed. 
No trouble has arisen between those upon the reservation and the whites outside. 
Frequent complaints have been made at this office, on the part of those Indians be- 
longing to this tribe outside the reserve, and the white settlers. Troubles between 
them and the whites will continue to arise so long as they are permitted to reside out- 
side the reserve, upon lands in the valleys, that are partly being settled up by the whites. 
The sooner all belonging to the tribe are brought upon the reservation, the better it 
will be for all. 

The condition and circumstances of those within the reserve are generally improving. 
A greater desire to cultivate their lands is obtaining, and a slow yet steady progress 
toward settling down to the pursuits of civilized life is to be seen. 

Formifij/.— Although there has been one-third more ground cultivated the present 
season than there was the last, there will be less of all kinds of grain harvestea. The 
causes that brought this about was the continuous drought, settmg in soon after sow- 



95 acres of wheat, 20 acres oats, 12 acres com, and 3 acres ot potatoes. Hie yield has 
been 250 bushels wheat, 375 busbels oats, 75 bushels com. The potatoes are not dug 
--et. We will have an average yield of them. The wheat, com, and potatoes wiU be 
useoftheboarding-echooL At Kamiah the harvest has been mnoh better than here 
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or any part of the leeenre, not having been troubled with the crioketa, and haying 
been bleased with aeaeonable weather. On account of this feulure of Indian crops I 
anticipate nnmerons calls for help from Indians during the coming winter. 

SohoolB, — We have had two schools in operation during the past year— the boarding- 
school here at the agency^ a day-school at Kamiah. The school-bnildiug here is 26 by 
50 feet, two stories. The upper story is used as a dormitory for the boyi^ the lower is 
the school-room. The girls are lodged in a building near by, fitted up for them. The 
boarding-house is occupied by Rev. R. N. Fee, the teacher, and is situated between the 
two. The boarding department is superintended by Mrs. Fee, the matron. The school 
has made much more progress than I could have anticipated, which is encouraging to 
myself, with a prospect for the future that is still more encouraging. 

One great drawback is the snperstition of the Indians. There has been considerable 
sickness among the scholars, and one of the most promising boys in the school died 
during the past summer. Immediately after his death some of the wilder portion of 
the tnbe remarked that the sickness was caused by their adopting the manners and 
modes of the whites. ^* See,^ say they, *' we are more healthy and stout than those 
who work their farms and live in houses." ** They will all die off if they continue to 
live as the whites." This feeling, I believe, will gradually pass away. We have at 
present in the boarding-school 20 boys and 3 gins. Some have made considerable 
proficiency in their studies. We have two far enough advanced to be able to explain to 
the others. They are a great help. I hope they will fit themselves for teachers. At 
Kamiah, there being no suitable honse for boarding purposes, the school is necessarily 
a day-school. I have clothed some of the scholars attending tiiere. The scholars have 
not made that progress in their studies that we find amons those here. The school has 
been under the charge of the Rev. H. T. Cowley, whom I suspended July 1, 1872, for 
cause. I shall look lor greater improvements aurinj|^ the next season. I cannot too 
strongly' urge the absolute necessity for another building here, for the use of the school 
as a boarding-house and dormitory. We will need all the room we have now for school 
purposes as soon as the scholars come in for the winter term. And I sincerely hope 
that during the next season we shall have an appropriation not only sufficient to com- 
plete the present building, but also to erect a suitable boarding-house. An estimate 
for the same I have already sent on. 

J»pro«em«nt«.— There has been one bam built for the use of the agency during the 
summer. It is a good substantial structure, and was much needed. Quite a number 
of Indian cabins have been built, and others now are in process of erection. 

There seems to be a growing desire, particularly on the part of those who show any 
inclination to cultivate land, to build nouses to live. 

Right here, in this connection with improvements, and in keeping with the policy of 
the administration, and which has obtained at other agencies, I have to call atten- 
tion to, and urge that the estimate I forwarded some time ago for building dwelling- 
houses for employ^ be allowed. It is essential under the present policy that the em- 
ploy^ be married men. In them we find men of steadier habits, more willing to recog- 
nize the duties and obligations resting upon them, and far readier to di8charfi;e them. 
Such a little colony of Christian families as we might have here located in the midst 
of the tribe would go fta toward inducing the Indians to give up their wild nomadic 
Ufe and bring them nearer to civilization, and exert a verv salutary influence in chris- 
tianizing them. To accomplish this we must have other buildings for the employ^. 

Those building we have are wholly inadec[nate to meet the wants of the agency. 
The Indians see it and remark it. Two dwelling-houses should be built at once. We 
need a church-building, hosnltal-bnildiug, and boarding-house for the school. There 
is no building here suitable for a mess-house, and I am compelled to keep the mess for 
those who have no families. 

Oemeral i^orJiw.— This tribe is divided into different bands, each having a head-man. 
Neither the head chief, sub-chiefs, nor head-men exercise that control or restraint over 
the tribe they ought. The tribe shows very little respect for their chiefs, and the nearer 
they approach civilization the more they rely upon the agent to settle matters in dis- 
pute amooff them. If in council the tribe or band are pleased with the council And 
a^viott of their chief or headrmen, they follow it; if it does not accord with their ice • 
lugs, it is disregarded. The tribe is about equally divided between " the treaty " and 
those who term themselves " the non-treaty^' Indians. The non-treaty portion, with 
a very few exceptions, reside on the outside the reserve, along the Snake River and its 
trihutaries. They never ask for assistance, and take nothing from me, except, perhaps, 
a little tobacco. There is no good feeling existing between the two parties. The non- A 
treatys claim that lawyer, at lihe time Aemade treaty with the Ck)vemment. sold their^iKw\jM 
ooontry out from under them and reserved his own. They are the ones wno give me 
much trouble outside the reservation. The time is coming, and I believe is now at 
hand, when the Government will be compelled to remove those outside the reservation 
upon it. As I have before remarked, troubles are constantly arising on the outside, 
•nd the settlers are getting impatient, and are inclined to push matters to the extreme. 
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By a timely stroke and Judicious management I think those on the outside could be 
induced to come on the reserve, and I can see no better time than the present. 
Accompanying this please find report of teacher at Lapwai. 

In conclusion, allow me to express the hope that, with liberal and necessary appro- 
priations on the part of the Government, I may in another year be able to make a mnoh 
more flattering report of progress of this tribe, 

I am. sir, very respectfully, yonr obedient servant, 

JNO. B. MONTEITH, 
United States Indian Agent, Nez Peroia Indians, Lapwai, Idaho Territorif. 

Hon. F. A. Walker, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washinffton, D. C. 



No. 37. 



Office of the Indian Agent for the Nez Pebc^s Indians, 

Laptpai, Idaho Territory, October 1, 1872. 
Sir : I am pleased to submit the following as a supplement to my annual report. 
i forwardea some time ago estimates for buildings at this agency and asked for ap- 
propriations therefor. It gives me pleasure to report that since my annual report was 
forwarded the appropriations asked for have nearly all been allowed and received. 
We have received appropriations for building two churches— one here, the other at 
Kamiah— a hospital building, the completion or the school -houses, building boarding- 
houses and dormitories ; also an appropriation for breaking and plowing land. 

The Indians are highly pleased with these appropriations. Imniodiati'ly upon receipt 
of the appropriation I commenced getting out the necessary lumber, and have already 
let contract for completing school-house and boarding-house for present use, and dor- 
mitory for girls. Work is now progressing on same. ^ , 

I shall push these improvements along as fast as I possibly can, with a due 'regard to 
good work and material, and early in next season will have all the buildings in process 
of erection. Our saw-mill here, and at Kauiiah as well, are running in the day time, 
while the grist-mills run at night. The two dwelling-houses asked for, and for which 
no appropriation has yet been made, are all that is wanting now to make every one 
comfortable, and tliey are absolutely necessary. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JNO. B. MONTEITH, 
United States Indian Agent, Lapwai, Idaho Territory, 
Hon. F. A. Walker, 

Commissioner Indian Affairs, Washingt<m, D. C, 



No. 38. 

FoBT Hall Agency/ Idaho Territory, 

September 5, 1872. 

Sir: In compliance with Department instmctions, I have the honor to aabmit the 
following annual report of the condition of the service at this agency. 

Reservation, — This reservation is ample in size, and is as favorably located as is pos- 
sible within the limits of Idaho or Utan. The climate is mild, and the country better 
adapted to raising cattle and horses than any of which I have knowledge! All crops 
of grain and roots must be irrigated ; but with Indian labor the expense is light, and 
the yield will average with the Atlantic States. Fortunately, game and fish are not 
found near the reservation in quantities sufficient to subsist the Indians, and they are 
obliged to rely upon the agricultural resources of the reservation, which can be devel- 
oped sufficiently to subsist a great many more than it will probably be called npon to 
do. The boundary-lines on the south and east should be mn. Whites are settling and 
improving lands within the limits of the reservation, and until the lines are ran this 
win continue. The people of the country are divided in opinion as to the southern 
and eastern boundary. 

Treaty.— This reservation was provided for by the Fort Bridger treaty of July 3, 1868. 
^>f4 > It was to be set apart for the Bannocks, who were parties to that treaty. It was 
stipulated that they were to be provided for as liberally as the Shoshones. The Gov- 
ernment has failed to meet its enga^ments in this respect, and the Bannocks have 
been compelled to lead a vagabond life, drifting from Boise City to the game coontiy 
northeast of Bozeman, Montana, and south as lar as Fort Bridger, Wyoming Territoiy. 
If the Government will only keep good faith in the performance of the treaty stipula- 
tions with these people there wiU be no difficulty. They can remain at home, as they 
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desire to do, and he subsisted. Their as^ricnUnral lands opened up, and in a few years 
these people, who are now wild blanket Indians, will be working-men, as are the few 
who are able to remain here. 

The farm, — The reservation-farm consists of over 250 acres, and is in a fine stat-e of 
cultivation. It would have been 2,000 acres instead of what it is if the treaty stipula- 
tions had been regarded on the part of the Government. The soil is excellent, with 
fine opportunities for irrigation. Occasionally grasshoppers and crickets pay os a 
visit, and are liable to take our entire crop ; but I believe this is true of all parr« of 
Montana, Idaho, Utah, and Nevada. The Mormons are successfully farming, notwith- 
standing this diffiiiulty ; and though I may be d -ceived by the fine crops of this year, 
yet I btdieve farming will bo a success here. Of one thing I am certain, there is no 
country in Territories west of the Rocky Mountains which has any '.advantage over us. 
We are gathering our crops now, and from careful estimates conclude that the farm 
will yield 3,450 bushels grain, 200 bushels pease, 4,500 bushels potatoes, and 1,500 bash- 
els turnips. 

Mdls. — The flouring-mill is ready to grind the wheat raised .this year, though, for 
want of lumber, it is not completed. It is not large enough nor sufficiently strong to 
hold the grain in store, and I ought to have a building for that purpose. The saw- 
mill is in g«M)d order, and capable of doing all the work necessary. There are now on 
the yard 123,780 teet of s iw-logs, most of which have been lying there two years. They 
are now greatly damaged, and will be ruined if allowed to lie much longer. Neither 
my predece.'^sor nor I have had sufficient funds to use them. Compliance on the part 
of the Government with articles third and tenth of the treaty will remedy this. 

67oc&.— It is, perhaps, idie to speak again upon this subject, my predecessors hav- 
ing often presented the facts, and the Department, by the limited means placed in its 
hands by the Government, not being able to do, in this and many other things clearly 
essential, as it would desire. Suffice it to say that the beef purchased for these people 
is raised and fatted right around them, and with no other cost than herding; $10,000 
invested in cattle will, in two years, relieve the Government from ever buying a single 
pound for this agency, while there was expended during the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1'572, |10,346.(i8 for beef. The amount will increase each year, and be more than 
double when the Bannocks remain at home. 

ludiattH. — The Indians belonging to this reservation are the Bannocks, who were par- 
ties to the Fort Bridger treaty of July 3, 1868, and the Shoshones, from the Boise 
country and the southeastern part of Idaho. The Bannocks, owing to the failure of 
the Crovernment to properly provide for them, have been absent from the reservatiou 
an average of nine months in the year, traveling from Oregon to east of the Rocky 
Mountains, in quest of gamefor subsistence. For this reason they have made but little 
progress, though of as fine material for the Christian philanthropist as can be found 
among the Indian tribes. Quite a number still remain at the Wind River reservation 
with the Shoshones, who were partners with them in the Bridger treaty, and where 
the Government more nearly, if not quite, keeps its faith in performance of treaty 
stipulations. The death of the great Bannock chief, Tagge, has rendered the roaming 
of these Indians dangerous to the whites. There should be provisions made for sub- 
sisting them at home, at least until they find among their number a chief with influ- 
ence enough to control them. The Shoshones, who have less disposition to roam, can 
and have been provided for at home, though numbers of them are necessarily absent 
daring the hunting season for subsistence. They are excellent farm-hands, and I find 
no ditficulty in getting as many as a hundred volunteers in the field at a time. With 
white men to run the mowei>and reaper, they have hauled and stacked 300 tons of hay, 
raked, bound, haule<l, and stacked the wheat, oats, and barley, and have had entire 
charge of the potatoes, Bud will dig, haul, and store them. They do the plowing, 
and many of them can and do handle six yoke of oxen. Their chief, Captain Jim, sets 
the example by planting potatoes for himself, and working with the volunteeos in the 
field. 

Schools and misnons. — ^There are' neither schools nor missions here. Compliance, on 
the part of the Government, with articles third and tenth of the treaty will aflford 
facilities for both. The Indiabs are anxions for them, and that they are not already in 
existence and flourishing is no fault of theirs, nor of the mission-board to whom this 
agency has been assigned, there being houses for neither missionary or teacher, mis- 
sion or school, nor is there any provision for their support. 

Bfgging permission to express my extreme gratitude for the prompt and cheerfal 
support I have receiveil at yonr hands, and for the interest manifested in the welfare 
of this agency by the board of Indian commissioners, through their worthy president, 
Felix R, Brunot, and secretary, Thomas R. Cree 
I am, respectfully, &c., 

J. N. HIGH, 
Untied States Indian Agent, * 

Hon. F. A. Walkbr, 

Commiasioner of Indian AffairBj WashingtoUf D, C, 
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No. 39. 

Office of Supeuintkndknt of Indian Affairs, 

Helena, Montana Territory, September 25, 1872. 

Sir: In accordance with instractious, I have the honor to suhmit this my bocoimI 
annual report aa superintendent of Indian affairs for Montana. 

The Indians of this sn peri n tendency with whom the Government has treaties haT« 
b.'un peaceahle dnriug the past year, and have expressed themselves generally as well 
satisfied with their treatment -by the Department, and the provisions made for them. 

There have been no conflicts with Indians in Montana during the past year until the 
middle of August. About 2 o'clock on the morning of August I4th, the Northern Pacific 
Railroad surveying-party, on the Yellowstone River, with its escort of about four 
hundred troops, were attacked by some four hundred to five hnndred Arapahoes, Chey- 
ennes, and Sioux, and the fight kept up until 7 a. m. One soldier was killed and four 
wounded, one of whom has since died, and one citizen connected with the surveying- 
party was wounded. 

On September 21st, a band of Indians, numbering about one hundred, and supposed to 
belong to the same party making the attack above referred to, suddenly made their 
appearance in the neighborhood of the Crow agency, and ran off all the horses and 
mules belonging to the Government and employes at that place. They also killed one 
white man named Frost, two Crow squaws and a half-breed child who were living 
with him, and then went off toward the south, beins the direction from which they 
came. A body of Crow Indians and employes started in pursuit, but I am not yet ad- 
vised with what results. 

As mentioned in previous reports and correspondence, the Crow Indians form a bar- 
rier between these hostile Indians and settlers of Eastern Montana, aud in my Judgment 
special measures should be taken with the Crows to aid them in keeping back these 
marauders, and in' preserving the peace and safety of the Gallatin Valley. 

Congress during its last session directed the issue of one thousand needle-guns, ^itb 
proper ammunition, to settlers in Eastern Montana, for protection against Indian raids, 
and the same have been distributed by the governor of Montana, Hon. B. F. Potts, 
wherever called for. 

I have recommended that a delegation of Crow Indians be allowed to visit Washing- 
ton, they being very anxious to see the President and officers of the Govern men 6, to 
have some measures taken in regard to their protection from other Indians hostile to 
themselves, and with reference to the invasion of their reservation by large numbers of 
jniners in search of gold and silver, believed with every reason to exist in great richueas 
in the western part of the Crow reserve. 

The fact that the Northern Pacific Railroad surveying-party, with its large military 
■escort, retreated from the Yellowstone line of survey, after its encounter with In- 
•dians, above reptirted, has somewhat shaken the coufideuce of the Crows in the reported 
strength and ability of the whites to crush out any or all tribes of Indians, should they, 
^nd it necessary to do so ; and I think that now would be a favorable time for a dele- 
.gatiott of Crow chiefs to visit the States and disabuse themselves of any such ideas 
they may have incurred since the late fight. None of them have ever been to Wash- 
ington. The Cheyennes, Arapahoes, and Sioux have continually been urging the 
•Ciows to join them in war on the whites, offering them fabulous bribes aud promisee as 
to their share of the plunder, and should such an event really occur it would be a very 
serious matter for this Territory. I do not contemplate anything of the kind, but, in 
ithe face of circumstances, I repeat my recommendation that a delegation of these In- 
dii^ns be permitted to visit W&shington. 

The ^' whisky trade,'' that source of so much vexation and trouble, and of which I 
imade such full report last year, has, it is gratifying to state, been reduced to very in- 
considerable dimensions, and what little is done with Indians belonging to this auper- 
intendency is confined to the British Possessions. 

Last winter it was found necessary to have the aid of the military to suppreaa the 
illegal traffic carried on between the Red River half-breeds of the North and the Indians 
under charge of the United States. An attack was made on the half-breed camp, and 
^1 their liquor and contraband goods destroyed. About one hundred barrels of whidEV 
and large quantities of other liquors were destroyed at Fort Peck, on the Missouri River, 
being destined for the Indian trade; and the Department is to be congratulated that the 
^vigorous means adopted have accomplished such desirable results, and that the e<Hi- 
victions obtained in the spring of 1871, and the prompt pursuit of parties starting 
out into the Indian country with liquor, and the destruction of their stores and 
equipments, have resulted in so much benefit. In this connection I desire to express 
my sense of the assistance and co-operation of General John Gibbon, United States 
Army, commanding this military district. General Gibbon has at all times been prompt 
and efficient in using the means at his command for the suppression of all illegal U^(- 
fio with the Indians, and the knowledge of the fact that the military and Indian ser- 
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vices in this Territory are in perfect harmony with each other has tended very materi- 
ally to render the old clique of whiHky-ti*aders afraid of the consequences attending 
their illegal Imsinesij. Agent Simmons, of the Milk River agency, has been very ener- 
getic in abolishing thin trade, and expreHses himself in grateful terms with regard to 
the efficient services rendered by General Gibbon and the officers and soldiers of his 
command. Charles D. Hard, United States detective, is also entitled to considerable 
credit for the prompt and fearless execution of his duties in ferreting out and bringing 
to punishment violators of the intercourse laws. 

In the last annual report from this superintendency attention was called to the lar^ 
numbers of Sioux Indians (chiefly Santees, Tanktonais, Uncpapas, and Cutheads) m 
the vicinity of the Milk River agency, and demanding subsistence and clothing as the 
price of peace with the whites. The Department anthorized their subsistence, aod 
these Indians have conducted themselves quietly and well ever since their treaty with 
Agent Simmons. In addition to these Sioux, about one thousand lodges of Tetoti Sioux 
have been roaming about the northeastern portion of the Territory^ along the proposed 
route of the Northern Pacific Railroad. 

The result of peaceful negotiations with, and subsisting the San tee and other Sioux 
before allnded to, has been such as to induce a large number of these Tetons to seek 
aid from the Government. To this end the greater portion of them were called in to 
Fort Peck last spring, where they have been well treated, and provided with subsist- 
ence. These Indians owned no agency, had no treaty or understanding with the Gov- 
ernment, were wanderers at large, and plainly said they must be fed or steal. The 
humane policy of the Government has been vindicated most thoroughly in connection 
with all these Sioux Indians in Montana. There are now some six to eight thousand 
Santee, Yanctonais, and others provided for at the Milk River Agency, and the like 
number of Teton Sioux at Fort Peck, leaving but a small band, under "Sitting Ball," 
without the control of the Department. 

Repeated efforts have been made to get Sitting Bull into Fort Peck to hold conn- 
oil with Agent Simmons, but without success. He onco visited the fort, promising to 
call a^in and arrange terms of peace; but it has not been found possible to get fur- 
ther interviews with him. I am satisfied, however, that further desertions from his 
leadership will take place this winter among his followers, when they discover (as they 
mu6t) that previous secedcrs have found it.to their advantage to accept the aid and 
protection of the Government. 

In dealing with these Sioux it has been my aim to have licensed traders exercise 
great care in their dealings with them, and evi^ry precaution has been exercised, with 
regard to trading them arms and ammunition, the respective agents being held respon- 
sible for any carelessness or negligence in this respect. Their trading with the Red- 
River half-breeds of the North, in the British Possessions, is beyond my control, and it 
is from these people that the Sioux have procured most of their fire-arms and ammu- 
nition. I have my doubts as to whether it is prudent to have any trader for these 
Indians. I have had serious thoughts of revoking the trading-license at Fort Peck, and 
on the first suspicion that anv trouble may arise siiall certainly do so. Agent Simmons 
has been requested to furnish me his views on the subject, and when I get his report 
shall then det'ermine upon my action in the premises. Should these wandering Sioux 
under Sitting Bnll (in connection with the hostile bands of Arapahoes and Chey- 
ennes, with whom they co-operate) persist in their efforts to molest and interfere with 
the progress of the Northern Pacific Kailroad, I sincerely trust that a sufficient militaiy 
force wul be sent against them to severely and sufficiently punish them, even to anni- 
hilation, should the same unfortunately be necessary. They have had fair promises, 
which have in every particular been carried out when any of them would accept the 
bounty of the Government. They know just exactly what the Department is willing 
to do for them ; they have the evidence of three-fifths of their original numbers that 
the promises made are ready to be fulfilled, and a continued warfare on their part 
must be taken as an evidence that they wish to die fighting, and are on no terms 
billing to live at peace with the white race. These are the only Indians in the North- 
west nrom whom any serious trouble may be entertained, and in the event of their 
oontinuing hostile, the interests of civilization and common humanity demand that 
they should be made powerless. 

Since my last annual report I have purchased a grist-mill and saw-mill for the Flat- 
head agency. They were delivered at the agency on November 19, 1871, but, owing to 
the severe winter, very little was done toward building until about the middle of May 
the present year. They are now completed, and being used fi)r sawing lumber and 
grinding wheat for the Indians. I am sorry to state that the Flathead and confederate 
tribes have received very poor encouragement in farming up to this time. There are 
not more than ten good farmers in the entire confederate tribes. It is gratifying, how- 
ever, to be able to state that since the visit of the Hon. J. A. Garfield, commissioner for 
the removal of the Flatheads proper firom the Bitter Root Valley to the Jocko reserva- 
tion, (where the agency has always been established,) these Indians have applied to 
have iioases built and farms fenced preparatory to commencing farming in the spring. 
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It is with pleasure I am able to 8tat« that General Garfield-s mission was eminently 
SDccessfnl, and that two of the three head chiefs entered into a contract with him to 
move to the Jocko, which place they visited with General Garfield and located theit 
hoqses and farms, and agreed to bring their relatives with them, numbering twenty 
families. There can be no doubt but they will ail move by spring. 

General Garfield authorized the building of twenty lionses for these Indians, and 
farms fenced for them. This is all being done with employ^ labor of the agency, undrt" 
treaty of 1855. The buildings will be completed by the middle of November next, and 
during the coming winter lumber will be sawed for building all the houses necessary 
for these Indians. 

I am satisfied that the Flatheads and confederate tribes can be made self-sustaining 
the coming season. All they require is to be protected in their rights, and to understand 
that no one else has a light to claim any interest or portion of what they raise bnt 
themselves. This agency, with the labor provided for it, ought to raise not less than 
one thousand acres of wheat per year, against twenty-five acres of every variety of 
grain raised on the agency farm this year. 

Late Agent J. Armitage having tailed to make any report for the past year (to Septem- 
ber 15, on which dat^ he was relieved by the present agent, William F. Ensign) on the 
condition of affairs at the Blackfeet agency, the duty devolves upon me. The Indians 
belonging to this agency, viz, Blackfeet, Bloods, and Piegans, have been peaceable and 
well-behaved dunng the past year toward the whites. Some family troubles last winter 
resulted in the death of several of their most prominent men — Mountain Chief, his »on, 
and Napa being among the killed. This occurred near " Whoop-np,'^ on the British 
line. 

Continued progress has been made during the past season in agriculture, and ^reat 
interest taken in the same by the Piegans, who are less disposed to roam than the 
Blackfeet and Bloods, and who evince a creditable desire to remain in the region of the 
agency and support themselves by farming. Every encouragement has been ppven 
them, and during the summer three houses were bnilt for the head chiefs, who are 
living in them, and more are desired by other leailing men of this tribe. On the 
agency-farm have been cultivated 24 acres of oats, 10 acres potatoes, 4 acres onions, 6 
acres turnips, 10 acres wheat, and 5 acres of different kinds of garden-vegetables. 

Seven families of half-breeds — that is, half-breed men who have married Ptegika 
women— have farms near the agency, and are farming on their own account and sup- 
porting themselves. Others, I am confident, will follow their example; and I look lor 
a large increase in the number of farmers among the Piegans next season. 

In past years considerable traffic wa^ carried on in whisky among these Indians. It is 
now, I am happy to say, entirely stopped in the region of the agency, and the Indians 
have been very much benefited thereby. This, also, has had the effect of keeping 
them peaceable, and affording them no excuse for stealing to replace their animals, 
which would have been traded for whisky. 

I cannot close my report without referring to the visit of Hon. B. R. Cowen, N, J. 
Turney, esq., and Agent J. W. Wham, appointed commissioners to hold conference with 
the Teton Sionx. These gentlemen were at Fort Peck some forty days, and thoroughly 
acquainted themselves with matters in regard to the Tetons ; and their views will, 
doubtless, be laid'before the Department. 1 regret that business in other portions <rf 
the superin tendency prevented me from accompanying the commission and being pres- 
ent at the councils. 

The visit, also, of Hon. Felix R. Brunot and Thos. K. Cree, esq., of the board of In- 
dian peace commissioners, to the Crows and Blackfeet, Bloods and Piegans, was, doubt- 
less, of great benefit to those Indians, being impressed, as they were, with the assurance 
that the Government really desired their welfare, and had gentlemen of standing and 
influence to watch over and protect the interests of the Indians. 
Very resi)ectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. A. VIALL, 
Superintendent Indian Affairs for Montana. 
Hon. F. A. Walker, 

Commisbioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 



No. 40. 



Milk Rivkr Agency, Montana Territory, 

September 1, 1879. 
Sir: I have the honor to submit my annual report concerning the Indians under my 
charge attached to this agency, who are the Af^sinaboiuts, Gros Ventres, River Crows, 
Standing Buffaloes, band of Santee Sioux, and Strike the Kees' Band of Yanktouals 
Sioux. 
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The appropriation for the past year was wholly iDadequate to provide them with the 
oecesHary sabsisteDce, aod during the latter part of the winter, the buffaloes being nn- 
Qsualiy scarce and the weather extremely cold, they were compelled to eat many of 
their horses and dogs to snst-ain life, and had it qot been for the timely relief of the 
Department in providing additional supplies great suffering and starvation would have 
ensued. Buffaloes have been more plentiful during the latter part of the summer, and 
they have subsiste^l in greater part by the chase. These tribes have not committed a 
siogle act of hostility against the person or property of a citizen during the past year, 
with the exceptioB of stealing at various times a number of horses, amounting in all 
to fifty-three liead, all of which, however, were promptly recovered and returned to 
their rightful owners. 

The whisky traffic, formerly carried on so extensively on the Milk River, with its 
utterly demoralizing effects upon the Indians, has been wholly suppressed withiu the 
limits of the country attached to this agency. The accomplishment of this was no 
light task, and involved labors aud responsibilities of some magnitude. It was found 
necessary to call upon the military for assistance, and at times to employ severe reme- 
dies, snch as the seizure aud burning of trading-houses, liquors, gooids, &.C.; but ouly 
such power has been brought into requisition in extreme and aggravated cases as was 
absolutely necessary to euforce the laws against armed and resisting offenders. In 
this connection I desire to make official recognition of the prompt and efficient services 
and co-operation of General John Gibbon, United States Army, commanding the dis- 
trict of Montana, and to the officers and soldiers of his command. This traffic is still 
being extensively engaged in north of the line, in British territory, by our own citizens 
and half-breeds from the Red River of the North, with other tribes farther north and 
west. These Indians are anxious to make a start in agriculture, but, owing to the dry- 
ness of the climate aud soil in the Milk River Valleys, and the want of sufficient water 
Sot irrigating purposes, it has not been deemed practicable. 

About sevtjuty tons of hay have been cut and secured by the employes for the use of 
the agency-stock during the comin|5 winter. 

The annuity goods or presents ot blankets, clothing, &^, purchased and shipped by 
the Department, have been received, and will be distributed about the first of Novem- 
ber, or on the approach of cold weather. Large quantities of subsistence supplies for 
the winter's consumption have been ordered, and ai'e being delivered at the agency. 

In October last I was also assigned to the charge of the formidable and then hostile 
tribe of Teton Sioux, whose greatest grievance was the location of the Northern Pticific 
Railroad through their hunting-grounds,, between the forks of the Missouri and Yel- 
lowstone Rivers, thus depriving them of the game upon which they wholly depended 
for subsistence, and appropriating the country claimed by them without compensation. 
All other efforts failing, through the faithful Assinaboine chiefs (a band of the great 
Sioux Nation) they were tiuully urought into council, aud the wishes of the Department 
were made known to them, that they would be aided, furnished with subsistence, cloth- 
ing, &c., conditioned upon their future good behavior and peaceful conduct, to which 
they readily assented. After considerable delay, which came near frustrating the whole 
design, I received instructions to furnish them with subsistence, and iu April last 
called them into Fort Peck to the number, finally, of 70b lodges, (numbering by actual 
count of a portion and estimating the balance,) upward of 6,000 souls. On my demand 
they returned to me the horses they had recently taken in warfare with the whites, 
and apparently entered into the peace arrangements in good faith, and with a determi- 
nation to abide by them, since which time we have had full control over them. They 
have beeu made to understand distinctly that so long as they behave and remain at 
peace, aud comply^ with the orders of the Department, xeceived through their agent, 
they will be taken care of, and that all practicable efforts will be made for their civil- 
ization ; but if they fail in them, and revert again to warfare, that they will be severly 
punished. 

The 708 lodges referred to comprise four bands of the Teton Sioux, viz, Oncpapa, Cut 
Head, Tachana, and Chawana. Sitting Bull's band is still out; when last heard from, 
were on the southeast side of the Yellowstone. Several parties of his people have 
come into the agency during the snmmer, received provisions, and returned to camp 
well pleased, and all have stated that Sitting Bull and those with him will Join the 
balance of his tribe at the agency early in the winter. 

During the past summer these Indians received a visit from the commission, consist- 
ing of General B. R. Cowen, Assistant Secretary of the Interior; N. J. Tumey, of the 
Indian peace commission, and Colonel J. W. Wham, special commissioner, who re- 
mained about sixty days in the Indian country between Forts Benton and Peck ; held 
nnmerons councils with the Sioux and other tribes, and had ample time and oppor- 
tnnity for observing and gaining full information in regard U> these tribes ana all 
matters affecting them. Good results may be predicted from this visit of the commis- 
sioners. It had an excellent effect upon the Indians, and will serve to give those in 
authority a familiar and practical understanding of the subject which could not be ac- 
quired in any other manner. 
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I was anthorized by GeDeral B. R. Cowen to accompany a delectation of the Teton 
Sionx cbiefs, mainly selected by himself, on a visit to the President, and started £rom 
Fort Peck for the east -with the delegation on the 30th day of Augnst. 

The operations of the Department for the past year in this section have been in great 
part successful. The laws have been enforced throaghont tbe Indian country ; the 
reservation Indians have been restrained from the war-path and brought under better 
control, closer sympathy with, and greater dependence upon, the agency, and recon- 
ciliations have been effected with large numbers heretofore hostile, with every proba- 
bility of their remaining peaceful so long as taken care of and subsisted. 

Whatever success may have been accomplished is in great part due to the employ^ 
under my charge. They have encountered hardships and privations, and have promptly 
responded to every call of the service, however hazardous, and their energy and fldei- 
ity entitle them to special commendation. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

A. J. SIMMONS, 
Special United 8tate$ Indian Agent. 
Colonel J. A. Viall, 

Superintendent of Indian Affair$, Helena, Montana, 



No. 41. 



Crow Aokxcy, 
Fort Parker, Montana Territory^ September 1, 1872. 

Sir : I have the honor to submit herewith my second annual report relative to the 
Indians uuder my charge. 

The River Crow Indians, closely cemented and related to the Mountain Crows 
tlirough intennarriage, have been detached, since the subniitul of my last report, 
from this agency. Parties of them, however, frequently visit this place, and are, when- 
ever here, subsisted out of the Mountain Crow supplies, in order to continue tbe 
friendly feelings between them, as tliey really compose but one tribe. 

The Mountain Crows have uuifonnly maintained a spirit of friendship and amity 
toward the whites up to the present time, and still evince as much as ever a desire to 
remain at peace and conform as nearly as they can understand to the stipulations of 
their treaty. 

The houses built last season were well filled during the past wintor, and many more 
would have availed themselves of the opportunity of living in houses if more had 
been erected. On the 9th of January last I submitted, through your office, a commu- 
nication to the honorable Coniniissiouer of Indian Affairs, calling his attention to the 
provision in the ninth article of the Crow treaty for such Inoians as have actually 
settled on the reservation and remained sixty days, giving the names of such as had 
complied with said provision, and recommended that they be supplied each with one 
pair of work-oxen and one niilcli-cow. At the same time I also made application for 
funds appropriated by Confess for the purchase of seeds and agricultural implements, 
as I found it quito impracticable to prepare seed from the crops raised last season 
suitable for planting, not having either thnishing-machine or fauning-mill. 

The supposed location of the Northern Pacific Railroad througli the Yellowstone 
Valley, aua the great number of white men mining, prospecting, and Iqcating in its 
vicinity, creates considerable uneasiness among these Indians. This, together with 
the fact of the non-fulfillment, on the part of the Government, to furnish them with 
work-oxen and cows, in accordance with treaty stipulations, and the failure to receive 
seeds and agricultural implements to commence farming at the opening of the season, 
most of the Crows have made use of as an excuse to leave the agency and go on a 
hunting excursion, instead of paying their attention to farming. 

On the 11th of June last I received a communication from you, instructing ine to 
ascertain the wishes and desires of the Crow Indians in regard to removing this agency 
from its present location, and ceding a portion of their reserve, since which I have had 
a council with the chiefs .and head-men of the tribe, and find them not only willing 
but anxious to make a change in the location of their agency. They say that they feel 
sorry that, on account of a fight with the Sioux, Arapahoes, and Cheyennes in the 
latter part of July last, they could not be hero in time to have a council with the Hon. 
Felix R. Brunotjof the board of Indian commissioners, sent here by their Great Father 
to ascertain their wishes. But they are still suspicious, and have but little faith in 
the promises of white men sent here to treat with them. They say their present 
treaty has existed now for four years, and, in many respects, has fallen far short of 
stipnlatiouH. 

There are at present, as stated in my former letters, from two to three hundred white 
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men on the reservation, some prospecting for gold in the mountains, others hnnting, 
and some that seem to have no particular business. There is constantly some trouble 
occurring between the Indians aud whites, and unless some means are adopted to pre- 
vent it, 1 feai" serious trouble may be the consequence. A large portion uf the whites 
now on the reserve are industrious, energetic miners, who are peaceable, aud not at all 
disposed to interfere or make trouble with tbe Indians ; but of course, if any are ordered 
o£f the reserve, all must be. These Indians are anxious, before making any further 
treaty, to go aud see their Great Father at Washington, and have a talk with bim per- 
sonally, as they think any promises made by him to them will be more faithfully ob- 
served. They have for many years past been frequently promised a trip east, aud their 
desire to go and see is considerably increased by the wonderful stories told by Indians 
of other tribes who have been to Washington and returned with so many fine presents 
from the whites. In my judgment it would be beneficial, both to the Government aud 
the Indians, to allow a few of their head-men to visit Washington aud be convinced 
that they really have what they term a Great Father, and that the whites are a great 
and powerful people. I believe thoy would return well pleased, and the tribe would 
be bettor satisfied to receive a report from some of the head-men of their own people, 
who have actually seen and talked with the President. I believe that the amount such 
an excursion would cost the Government would be money well expended, as it would 
create a stronger desire among the Indians to remain at peace with the Avhit«s, and be 
satisfied with whatever course may be pursued in regard to their future welfare. Cora- 
plaints are also made by the Indians on account of not receiving their annuity goods 
at the time specified in their treaty, in order to be fully prepared for winter. Last 
year's annuity goods, with the exception of tolmcco, were received here on the 9th of 
February last, and distributed accordingly. The tobacco did not reach here until the 
7th of June last. As the ninth article of their treaty provides that their annuities shall 
be delivered at this agency on the 1st of September, I recommended to the Department, 
in forwarding my estimate for this year's annuities, that they be forwarded by railroad 
to Coriune, in order to have them n)r distribntion at the designated time; but, as yet, 
have no ofiicial knowledge whatever of them, and as I have not received any invoices, 
am unable to give the Indians any satisfaction in regard to the time they will arrive 
here for distribution. 

The Mountain Crow Indians number 2,700. The increase by birtbs is equal to the 
decrease by deaths. They have strictly confined themselves to their reservation, making 
occasional hunting-excursions on the unoccupied lands of the Government, and have 
committed no depredations whatever. 

In regard to the farming operations at this agency, I beg leave to state that thirty . 
acres, in addition to that heretofore cultivated, have been broken and prepared for seed, 
of which twenty acres have been planted with potatoes, corn, and garden-seeds by the 
Indians who remained at the agency. The half-breeds and mixed-bloods, to whom I 
referred in my last annual report, have sbown themselves very industrious, and have 
eighty acres of ground nnder cultivation. Most of tbe fencing of agency farm and garden, 
being considerably decayed, was issued to the Indians during the past winter for fuel, 
and replaced by new fencing in the spring. The Yellowstone River has been unusually 
high this season, inundating and destroying quite a portion of the crops, necessitating 
reseeding, which made our crops very late. In the latter part of August great quan- 
tities of grasshoppers made their appearance, and have greatly injured tbe crops of all 
kinds. There has been a large quantity of vegetables raised in the garden, aud about 
150 tons of hay cut during this season. For further particulars on this subject I refer 
to my statistics of farming. In connection with this matter, I would respectfully rec- 
ommend that this aj^ency oe supp]ie<l with work-cattle aud milch-cows, in order to en- 
courage tbe Indians in their farming operations next season, and issue the same to such 
as have showu good faith in cultivating the soil. 

In regard to school here I can report but slow progress. It was well attended 
during the winter, part of the spring, and after the Indians returned from their spring 
huut : but there will be but little accomplished uutil there is a boarding-school estab- 
lished, a Crow primary and dictionary prepared, in which undertaking Dr. Geisdorff", 
phybician at this agency, in his leisure hours, is at present engaged, and in regard to- 
which I respectfully refer you to his communication of the 11th of July last, forwarded 
through your office to the honorable Commissioner of Indian Affairs. For further par- 
ticulars I refer yon to statistics of education and report of teacher. 

On the 25th of June last, while the men were engaged ^n sawing lumber, the boiler 
of the mill burst, but fortunately no one was injured. In connection with this subject 
I beg leave to state that other portions of the mill have been constantly giving out tor 
the last year, requiring constant patching aud repairing to keep in any condition t<> do 
anything at all. When it does run very little can be accomplished, as it is only a 
twelve horse-power. In consequence thereof I forwarded to you on the 26th of June 
last an estimate for funds to repair it, and shall have the repairing done and the mill 
in rauniug order again as soon as I receive your authority. 
In regard to sanitary condition of these Indians see report of physician. 
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Before closinj? this report I beg leave to refer you to the constant warfare bet'wreeQ 
these Indians, the Sionx, Arapahoes, and Cheyennes, which keeps them^in such a state 
of mind that really nothing of lasting benefit or permanent improvement can be ac- 
complished until they can be indnced to make peace with each other. Since the 
return of a number of citizens who accompanied the United States ex|>edit'ioD under 
Colonel Bilker down the Yellowstone River, reporting the late tight of that c^imuiaud 
with th« Sioux, and the abandoning of the trip down the Powder River, the Cruws 
think they'have cause for new alarm; and no longer ago than yesterday war-parties 
of Sioux were seen in this imnie<liat» vicinity ; and the impudence with which they 
push these war excursions so very near us, and we entirely powerless to resist, or even 
to protect ourselves without the aid of the Crows, makes them look upon us with no 
little disdain : and I am compelled to state that some of them of late occasionally adopt 
su air of insolence instead of respect. 

I have abstained from making many snggestions in regard to changes or future 
operations at this place, for the reason that my snggestions in last year's report have 
received little or no attention. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

F. D. PEASE, 
Agent for Crow Indkms, 

J. A. ViALL, Esq., 

Superintendent of Indian Affairs^ Helena^ Montana. 



No. 42. 

Flathead Indian Agency, September 1, 1j:<72. 

Sir : I have the honor to submit this, my second annual report. 

The general quietude existing here at the date of my last report, consequent upon 
the conviction and imprisonment in the penitentiary of two white men engaged in Mol- 
ing liquiir to the Indians under my charge, continues uninterrupted to the present 
time; aflbrding a practical exempliticaticm of the value of peremptory measures in 
matters of this kind, and a source of safibfaction to myself in view of the important 
results obtained. Before that period, evil-disposed men were traveling at will througb- 
. out these limits, trading whisky to any extent which the insatiable appetite of the 
Indians might desire; inflaming them to excesses of the worst kind, and rendering eveQ 
central points, like the Saint Ignatius mission, a source of uneasiness and alarm to the 
missionaries there engaged in the work of salvation for the beuetit of these tribes. 

As part of a wise policy for the suppression of the whisky traffic and for preserving 
the peace at that mission, as well as for protecting its inmates from violence, I caused 
to be erected there a strong log-building, in four compartmente, to be used as a jail for 
the confinement of drunken and disorderly persons, and for which I have received a 
letter of warmest thanks, dated January 1, 1872, from the Rev. F. L. Palladiuo, S. J., 
having charg« there. 

All subjects of interest connected with the Indians under my charge have been ee 
fully and elaborately treated of in my s])ecial communications, as well as in monthly 
reports from time to time by me to the Department, that it would seem to be almost a 
work of supererogation again to refer to them ; presuming that they will ultimately 
receive proper otticial consideration, if they have not already done so. 

I cannot avoid, however, calling attention to one, on the question of caste and tb« 
ttatus of half-breeds, dated March 27, 1872, as of special importance ; involving, as it 
does, questions which if not promptly met and decided, will result in the practical 
extinguishment of all rights of property which the Indians may l^ave to this reserva- 
tion. In this connection I would also remark that I have learned, unofficially, from 
the party engaged under the surveyor-general of the Territory in surveying the north 
boundary line of the reservation, that they have so far progressed with it as to indicate 
very clearly the fact that Dacon Creek is found te be within, instead of without, the 
limits of the reservation, as supposed by m;Lny. On this creek there is a limited amount 
of rich land which has been occupied by three or four white settlers, who thus become 
trespassers, adding to the difficulties already existing from that too numerous class. 
Reflection and further experience only serve to strengthen my convictions as to the 
proper remedy for these and similar encroachments fully set forth in my communica- 
tion of March 27 last, referred to, and I therefore again invite your attention to whj^ 
'was there recommended. 

I cannot but advert to the long delay in rebuilding the grist and saw mills destroyed 
4)y fire here on the 31st of August, 1869. With ordinary diligence and care on th« 
part of the Government, they might have been restored and in operation six months 
after their destruction. But now, after the lapse of full three years, I have to report 
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them nnfinished ; entitling theso tribes, as I conceive, to a fair remnneration for the 
damages necessarily resulting to tbem in consequence of this long and inexcusable 
neglect, for which, "as the Department well knows, I am in no degree responsible. 

The general condition of the tribes i§ comparatively good, but. far in arrears of what 
it wonld be with proper cousidemtion on the part of the Government. To suppose 
that they will ever become entirely self-sustaining is, in ray judgment, altogether chi- 
merical, and hence considerations of philanthropy as well as humanity unite in requir- 
ing such action on the part of the Government as will best subserve their actually ex- 
isting material condition as here indicated. And in this connection I cannot, but re- 
gret that a requisition forwarded by me, in May, 1871, for agricultural implements for 
the use of these tribes, has not as yet bifcn coniplied with ; though I trust, and ear- 
nestly recommend, that the articles named be even now sent, calculated i*s they are to 
effect much good at all times under existing circumstances. 

Equally important is it that the requisition for annuity goods due the present year, 
which I bad the honor to submit, in February last, embracing, as it does, a reasonable 
supply of female wearing-apparel, should be honored according to its terms, for I assure 
the l>ep»rtment in all earnestness, that among the most fruitful sources of the demor- 
alization and degradation of these Indians is the want of suitable wearing-apparel. I 
am perfectly satintied, too, that if clothing had been furnished them, as it has been to 
some other tribes, for a few years past, full two-thirds of their number would to-day be 
clad in the garb of civilization, with all the refining influences which such a change 
necessarily superinduces. I therefore recommend that there be included in all future 
allotments of their annuities a proportion of clothing for one hundred and fifty men, 
embracing corduroy pants, cloth shirts, wool hats and blouses; shoes need not be sent 
them, as moccasius answer them a better purpose for the present. These, together 
with an assort-ment for women, substantially' similar to that contained in my requisi- 
tion for the present year, will tend far more to benefit and improve the condition of 
the Indians, than the stereotyped schedule of blankets heretofore sent them, which 
even they themselves are ashamed of; for in many instances I have heard them say, 
"Do the whites think that we always are to be clothed in blankets, and why will they 
keep sending them here f " 

Another great necessity among these tribes is the want of good fire-arms, for which they 
most earnestly plead, pointing to the fact that the Crows, with whom they sometimes 
cotne in conflict, have immeasurably the advantage of them in the superior Henry 
rifle, with which the liberality of the Government has supplied them. 

Without advancing an opinion as to the policy of furnishing arms to Indians, I can- 
not help til inking that if )>racticed toward the semi-civilized tribes, ever and anon at 
war with the whites, there can be no good reason why the same favor should not be 
shown to tribes like the Flatheiuls and Pond d'Oreilles, who have reached a much 
higher grade in the scale of civilization, and this, too, without having ever imbrued 
their hands in the white man's blood. 

On the 24th of the past month this agency was honored with a visit from the Hon. 
James A. Garfield, special commissioner for the removal of the Flatheads to this reser- 
vation, accompanied by Superintendent A'^iall and a delegation of the Flatheads them- 
selves, who for some reason or other preferred to negotiate with the commissioner at 
this point. Brought into the negotiations at the particular request of the Indians 
themselves, and by the courtesy of General Garfield, I exerted all my influence to con- 
vince them of the necessity of their removal from the Bitter Root Valley to this reser- 
vation as alike conducive to their own best interests in every way and as in conso- 
nance with the earnest wishes of their Great Father, the President of the United States. 
The results of the occasion will of course be communicated to you by General Garfield, 
Tendering any further reference on my part unnecessary. 

The farming and school statistics of the tribes will be found accompanying this. 

The agency farm, during the year now closing, has produced its usual variety of 
vegetables and grains ; though in regard to wheat, the cost of production is so great 
that it would be true econcmiy, when needed in the future, to purchase it at current 
market rates. There is now in all the surrounding country a great superabundance 
of the article, which can be had for less than $1 per bushel, and natural causes indi- 
cate that it can always be had hereafter in abundance. 

In my administration of the affairs of this agency it has been my constant aim to 
correspond as nearly as possible, in letter and in spirit, to the policy of the President 
in regard to Indian affairs, inculcating, as it does, peace and good will toward the 
Indians and bona fide protection to them in all their rights, as guaranteed by the laws 
and treaties of the United States. 

Amid diflicnlties and embarrassments, which no public officer in a similar position 
ever endured in greater degree, and of which the Department can have no adequate 
idea, it is to me a source of peculiar pride to realize, as the resalt of-itwo years' service 
here, the consoling fact that I am in full possession of the love and confadence of the 
Indians committed to my charge, the warm attachment and sympathy of all the local 
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missionaries among them, not less than the almost universal respect of the bordering 
lyhite population. 

Witli iruits like these, I can afford to forget and forgive the calnmnions afisanlta 
made upon me by heated partisans, who, failir^ to force me into the political aren«) 
have left nutried no means, fair or unfair, to crush and destroy me. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

C. 8. .TONES, 
United Stat€$ IndUtn AgenL 
J. A. ViALL, Esq., 

JHuperintendent of Indian Affairs, Helena, Montana. 



No. 43. 

• Lemhi Farm, Montana TKRnrroRY, 

September 25, 1872. 

Sir : I have the honor to submit the folio-win j^ report of this agency: 

In accordance with your instructions I paid diligent attention to the working of the 
farm, and the employment of as many of these Indians thereat as possible. There 
were planted sixty-three acres, as follows : wheat, 16 acres ; oats,.14 acres ; barley, 6 
acres; peas, 6 acres ; potatoes, 20 acres, and 1 acre of vegetables. Everything looked 
well and promised an abundant yield until the beginning of Jane, when a visitation of 
grasshoppers destroyed a great portion of it. The vegetables were totally destroyed, 
and the grain to the extent of two-thirds the crop ; th«» potatoes were injured but lit- 
tle and have yielded abundantly ; over seven thousand pounds from the above amount 
of land. 

The salmon, thongh very abundant in the Columbia River dnring the past season, 
has been very scarce at the fishing-places of these tribes, both on Salmon River and 
the Lemhi Fork. This is, in my opinion, owing to the immense quantities canght,and 
the obstructions erected by the several fisheries on the Columbia River. The failure is 
of vast importance to these people, as they have been in the habit of curing and stor- 
ing large quantities for winter use. The entire amount caught by them this season 
does not exceed 10,000 pounds; while in past years the amount has been from 30,000 to 
60,000 pounds. 

The tribes connected with this agency, viz. Mixed Bannocks, Shoshones, and Sheep- 
eaters, number at the present time 677, as per tabular statement inclustMl herewith. 
General Alfred Sully in nis report to the honorable Commissioner of Indian Affairs, dated 
Helena, Montana Territory, September 23, 1H69, estimatt'd their nnniber at 500, but 
since the establishment of this agency several small detached bands have returned to 
the tribes. 

These Indians are intelligent, industrious, peaceable, and friendly to whites. The 
head chief, Tindoy, is universally esteemed for his uniform honesty, friendly disposition, 
and remarkable intelligence. During the time I have been in charge, not a sin^e act 
of misconduct has been reported or come under my observation. On the contrary, 
some very meritorious acts and important services to whites have been performed by 
them, and one of which deserves special mention, and is as follows : Tindoy and some 
lodges of his people were at Soldier Creek, in Idaho, on the 23d of June last, for the 
purpose of trading robes and furs to the Nez Percds for horses. Two bands of Ban- 
nocks — one Major Jim's, and the other Bannock Jim's — were assembled at Wood River, 
in Idaho, distant seven miles from Tindoy's camp on Soldier Creek. On the above dat« 
Bannock Jim's band attacked three white men, who were on their way to Boise City, 
Idado ; they killed one, wounded another, and drove the third into the brush, where 
he concealed himself, and took their horses, seven in number. Two days after tlio 
same band attacked a mule-train of forty-seven head near the s-ame place, fired on the 
men in charge, and captured the train. Tindoy on learning the above immediately 
went in quest of the wounded white man and the others, brought them to his lodge, 
and placed them in security. He then collected his young men, ordered them to mount 
their horses, went to the Bannock camp, and demanded the surrender of the stolen 
stock. They refused to give it up, denounced Tindoy and his pe<»ple as traitors, and 
declared they would fight them. Tindoy called unon those of the Bannocks who were 
friendly to white men and to his people to come to him an^ stan<l by him; said the 
white men were his friends and that he was ready to tight tor them. A portion of 
Major Jim's band joined Tindoy, and h^ immediately collected and forcibly retook the 
stock, despite the threats and avowed hoHtility of the marauders, and coudnct<?d men 
and stock in safety to Boise City. The governor of Idaho and citizens of Boise City 
presented him with a flag and some provisions for his gallant conduct. He and his 
people deserve the kindest treatment and are well worthy of the fostering care of the 
Government. I have found them cheerful, obedient, and willing to work. Many of 
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them recognise the necessity of labor and eyince an interest in acquiring a practical 
knowledge of agricuUare. They assisted willingly at harvesting the crop, and were 
very efficient. They were well pleased with their annuities, and although there was 
not cloth enongh for new lodges for all — there being ten lodges short — they expressed 
no dissatisfaction. 

I earnestly recommend the estiiblishment of a school for the children of these tribes, 
believing it would be productive of good results. I need not urge upon the Depart- 
ment the importance of education, in view of the fact that the civilization and settle- 
ment of these people is contemplated by the benevolent designs of Government. The 
children are obedient, intelligent, and possessed of good capacity. There are over 
fifty between the ages of seven and sixteen, nearly all of whom would attend. I sub- 
mit herewith an estimate for its establislmieut, respectfully suggesting the coming 
winter as an opportune time for its commencement, as the children will all be here, 
and can be trained to attendance much easier than in spring or summer, when they are 
inclined to roam. 

Since taking charge I have earnestly counseled these Indians to abandon the chase, 
adopt agriculture, and conform to the ways of civilization, and shall continue every 
effort t4> that end. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. C. RAINSFORD, 
In Charge of Mixed Bannocks, ^o. 

Col. J. A. VlALL, 

Superintendent of Indian Affaire, Helena, Montana. 
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No. 44. 



Office of Uxited States Indian Agent, 

Wadewortk, Nevada, September 30, 1872. 
Sir: In conformity with the reqnirements bf the Indian Bureau, and in compliance 
"With instructions, I have the honor to herewith transmit my second annual report as 
United States Indian agent of Nevada. 

* Independent agencies. tNo report received. 
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Tbe Pah-Ufes upon the Pyramid Lake and Walker River Indian reservationSf ot&t 
whom uiy ftuperiuteodt^noy exists, have made commendable progress during;; the year 
that is now ch)8ed. Probably as much has been accomplished as the most sangaine 
could have expected from the means placed at our disposal for the promotion of the 
interests. 

The first half of the present year waa a remarkably severe one for the Indians. I an- 
ticipated ibis fact in my last annual report, and yet the realization was even more aggra- 
vated than I had expected. I knew and advised the Department that there were no 
native supplies, such as grass-seeds and pine-nuts, owing to the extreme drought of the 
past two years, and I could not see how great suffering, perhaps starvation, could be 
avoided, unless a larger amount of funds was at our command. 

Happily for tbe Indians upon th^ Pyramid Lake reservation that the fishing season 
commenced early and remained good the whole winter, but it was lamentable in tbe 
case of the Indians upon the Walker River reservation, and throughout tho interior of 
the State. 

Very true, something had been raised by the band of working Indians npon the last- 
named reservation, but hardly had the winter set in than the snow upou the mountains 
and the scarcity of supplies drove in large numbers of tbose actually suffering for food, 
and their only hope was in the shelter of the res^vation ; consequently, but very 
little time elapsed before all was absorbed and increased numbers distressed. We em- 
ployed every means at our commaud justifiable with the appropriation, and even beyond, 
to provide for the sufferers, and thereby evade threatened outbreaks upon produce and 
stock of the neighboring whites. 

Ab«»ut tlie 20th of January last dispatches were repeatedly received at this oflBce of 
Indian outbreaks at Stillwater, near the Humboldt Lake; stock had been kille<l, and 
report of war was raised. In this emergency, against which I had no power to prevent, 
and tile snow-blockade upon the Rocky Mountains precluded coramunicaticm with the 
Department at Washington, I was driven to report the matter to Major-Greneral J. M. 
Schofield, commanding the Military Department of the Pacific at San I'Yancisco, Cali- 
fornia, and to the honor of that gentleman I record that he was not slow to reitpond, 
but immediat'ely dispatched a detachment of sokliers to Wadsworth, under command 
of Major J. C. Tidl)all, who, upou arriving at this point, and after a very brief confer- 
ence, we decided to proceed to Stillwater and investigate the matter. Upon our arriral 
at the last-named place we found that four of the Indians were incarceraUMl in tbe 
county jail and the community was much alarmed. We were not long in discovering 
the secret of the cattle-killing evil, " actual want of food." We proceiMled thence 
to the Walker River reservation, where we found fully fifteen hundred Indians almost 
entirely without food, and yet be it said to their credit we saw no indication of hostil- 
ities, and only the absolute necessity would inaugurate such. By the advice of the 
officers with me, sustained by my better judgment, I resolved to increase the issue of 
supplies though I incurred a debt and talce the responsibility, never dotibting but the 
Department would, in due time, audit the claims. Major-Geueral Schofield again 
placed us under lasting gratitude, for the issue of five tons of flour from the commissary 
of subsistence, to aid us to provide for the sufferers. No sooner were these supplies iu 
the hands of the Indians, and the fear of starvation removed, than we heard no more 
of outbreaks. 

Here then another difficulty arose. The Indians who had been provided with food 
had, unless disabled, shown a willingness to work, and, during the very midwinter, 
had dng a long, wide, deep ditch for irrigating farming-land, while others had cleared 
oft* quit'O a tract of ground, and the larger portion claimed as their right to remaiu and 
share in what should be raised from the same. Therefore it became imperative that 
the increased issue should goon uutil a crop should be raised, and, as a result, wo found 
ourselves in debt at tbe end of the fiscal year, June 30, nearly |6,000. The appropria- 
tion was fully expended, and this indebtedness remaineil. 

But another drawback awaited us. Duriug the month of May, a flood upon tbe 
Walker River came, caused by the sudden meltiug of snow upon the heacl-waters, 
destroyed the whole crop npon twenty-five acres of ground ; thus unexpectedly the 
Indians lost their summer's work and wintei-'s supplies, but the confidence gained in 
the Department, caring for them now, has proved of vital importance in the eucoor- 
agement to try again. It was my pleasure to visit the reservation soon after the flood, 
and the simple assurance that I intended to stand by them in the name of the Presi- 
dent and Department at Washington was received by the Indians with the heartiest 
satisfaction. 

The issue of rations to Indians has, with only a single exception, been to those npon 
the reservations, discarding all pleas for rations .to roving bands or scattering individ- 
uals. The case above hinted at was at Battle Mountain, where the Shoshoues were 
gathered in large numbers, and in a most destitute condition, and their continued im- 
portunities for food from the small c«)mmunity made a very severe tax upon them, as 
they (the whites) could not, if avoidable, see the poor creatures suffer. I accordingly 
ordered to the care of Dow Huntsman, esq., of Battle Mountain, one ton of self-rismg 
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floor, to be diBtribnted to the aged and sick, with authority for him to issue a^ his good 
judgment should direct. 

The meager amount of funds at our disposal required that the utmost economy he 
maintained in the issue of supplies even upon the reservations ; thus a strict injuoctiou 
was laid to issue supplies only to working Indians and their families ; to the sick, iniinn, 
and aged, and to prevent actual suiieiing. With this restriction, .together with the 
absolute destitution of all native supplies, as elaborately set forth iu my last annual 
report, little time elapsed before we found upon our hands and care such increased 
Dunibers, that st)ite of all effort, we were necessitated to overreach our appropriation to 
prov,'de even short rations to the above-name<l classes. An extract from a letter re- 
ceived by me from Franklin Campbell, esq., superintendent farmer upon Walker River 
reservation, under date of February 17, lfcf72, will show something of the want, and it 
must be borne in mind that this was the time when we were not only making increased 
issues from our own fund, but dispensing the aid received from Major-Greneral Scho- 
field : " I am troubled about issuing the flour. It takes a great deal to go around. I gave 
ont a ton down below and seventeen hundred pounds up here. I don't suppose they 
will have a pound left in two days. Flour straight wtth hungry Indians goes very- 
quick. It is impossible to divide it all round, and many are complaining about not 
fetting any. As yet the dshing is very poor." A^ain, in a letter under date of March 
, Mr. Campbell writes : " It will take ten tons of flour per mouth to keep the Indians 
oo the reserve. At the lower place I issued one ton of flour at a time, and, according to 
my observation, it did not last more than three days, with many complaining that 
they had none." 

Now, with these facts it requires but little discernment to discover the utter inade- 
quacy of $15,000 in currency to provide for the Indian service in Nevada, where every- 
thing is bought and sold at coint'ates. But this item of supplies is not all the expense 
consequent upon providiUg for the Indian service. Teams, farming-utensils, seeds, 
transportation, and salaries are all to be provided from this appropriation, and some 
of us know too well how meager is the support of our families from the portion we 
receive. 

Enrolling of Indians. — I should before this have issued an order to the farmers upon 
each of the reservations to enroll all the Indians by families and names, men, women, 
and children, but for the consideration that upon doing so, every Indian would con- 
clude and act upon the decision, that the Government would henceforth provide for all 
their wants, and this could not be attempted without a much larger appropriation for 
the Indian service in Nevada than has, since my acquaintance, issued from Congress. 
The lowest estimate that can be placed upon a single daily ration is 40 cents, and it 
requires no expert in mathematics to estimate the amount necessary to provide for even 
half the number of Indians reported iu the State. 

Another reservation in Nevada is a matter of greatest importance, and the demand 
grows more apparent every day. I am continually in receipt of communications from 
different part« of the State, calling my attention to bands of Pah-Utes who should be 
cared for. Food, seeds, farming-utensils clothing, &c., are the gist of these commu- 
nications, and to all of which 1 am obliged to say that, for want of instructions and 
the means, I cannot respond, though in my heart I would. 

It is e^itimated that there are at least six thousand Pah-Utes in the State, and the 
number enlarging, for it is a fact beyond successful contradiction that, for a few years 
past, the tribe is upon the increase, and but to visit their lodges all are impressed with 
the array of youth and small children. My experience with a number of tribes re- 
marks a striking contrast in this respect, accounted for by their universal and utter 
ooDtempt of amalgamation — not a cross in the tribe. 

The lands susceptible of successful cultivation upon the present reservations is very 
meager indeed, estimated not over 1,200 acres upon the two. Thus, to attempt to con- 
centrate this large number, or the half even, upon the present reservations, would 
only prove suicidal to the effort and policy inaugurated, as it would result in increas- 
ing an outlay that would be unjnstiflable; iu fact, it would require more presumption 
than I possess to ask an appropriation from Congress corresponding with the demand. 
If another tract of land iu the State could be found (and 1 am quite sure there could) 
with the natural facilities requisite for an Indian reservaticm, there would be no want 
in numbers to enter at once and permanently in securing homes. 

The Indians display the same spirit of other men when fully brought out. They 
want what they have to themselves, and I would not be the man to dissipate such in- 
dependency. It is one of the best elements in humanity, and when properly cultivated, 
adorns a life and results in competency. It is but just, in my humble opinion, that 
another reservation be located. Emigration to this State, incident upon the discovery 
and development of new mines, is necessarily drawing the winding-sheet of exclusion 
to the original occupants, and will, unless provided against, result in the ultimation of 
removal or destruction. I think the humane policy of the Administration, of which 
too much cannot be said in its favor in this regard, bespeaks better things to the tribes 
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of the desert. Ay, and the overroliDg hand of Omnipotence directe that we protect 
thene wauderers of the wilderness. 

Stocking the reservations with cattle for breeding, noticed and recommended in my 
Inst annual report, ^row^ more appareat as wisdom in the policy to he pursued in thr 
management of Indian affairs in Nevada. The small amonnt of arable lands dottiuK 
here and there — th^s large area included within the bonndary of the reservations — can- 
pot be made available to provide but for a small number of the Indians, while at the 
same time much of the lands otherwise useless sustains nutritious quality of feed c^m- 
ble of grazing large herds of cattle. Little snow falls in the valleys of Nevada, ud 
herding cattle is proving one of the most profitable occupations of the white niaiif and, 
in my humble opinion, sustained by the universal indorsement of all parties in this 
State. The expenditure of eight or ten thousand dollars in the purchase of cowg and 
heifers would be of incalculable value to the Indian service, in providing against futoie 
want, and in euconmgement to the Indians to engage in the stock-raising bosinew. 
Would any one ask if the Indians would not want.only destroy the stock f I answer 
that they would be more zealous in their care, and the fact of their receiving the full 
benefit of the increase would, as in the case of farming, be an incentive to strictect 
watch and care. 

Small horse-power mills are very much needed upon each of the reservations to grind 
the grain already, and which I hope may be largely increased from year to year as, 
under improved appropriations, more successful means of irrigating the lands and en- 
larging thereby the borders under cultivation. 

Supplying this want would be an economy, as at present the grain roust be sold at a 
discount to provide flour or meal, or hauled a great distance to be ground or prepared 
in the unwholesome manner and subject to the waste incident upon preparation aa the 
Indians resort to. It is pertinent that I here make i>ieution of an improvement that 
is absolutely necessary upon each reservation, viz, flumes for purposes of irrigation. 
Upon the Pyramid Lake reservation, a flume at least 2,000 feet in length is impera- 
tively demanded to take the water from the Truckee River to the head of the oiteli 
constructed for irrigating the lands under cultivation. The supply of water was at- 
tempted to be gained by former agents, by the construction of a dam across the rirer, 
but this enterprise proved unavailable and wholly impracticable, as any considerable 
rise in the river would destroy the construction or cut a new channel around it. The 
flomls of last spring entirely destroyed the dam, and in lieu thereof I recommend the 
better and chei^per plan of running a flume from the head of the ditch around the saad- 
hill and far enough up the river to receive fall necessary to bring the water at b^ul of 
ditch to the surface of the ground. By so doing no want from this source will again 
appear, and much laud now declared worthless may be reclaimed. The same is neces- 
sary on the Walker River reservation, to carry the water across a slough audaroaud 
a sand-hill to the hea<l of the large ditch constructed the past winter and spring. I 
am advised that a flume one thousand feet in length will be sufficient to supply the 
demand of at least five hundred acres of at present unreclaimed land. 

Trout- fisheries, especially on the Pyramid Lake reservation, is a source of import- 
ance to the Indian service, as without the same, during our pressure last season would 
have driven us to the wall. I have instructed the trader on this reservation to pre- 
sent a full report of the Indian sales of trout during the coming season, which will be 
a matter of peculiar interest. Many trout are caught from the Walker River, bat bo 
remote from market no farther revenues accrue than what they alford as food for the 
Indians. 

The sanitary condition of the Indians upon each of the reservations is better tiian 
nsual, owing very much to the improvement of their lodges last winter, the better 
preparation of their food, and the increased provision of clothing furnished to them 
and secured through their own industry. But very few deaths have occurred, while 
the year Inis been prolific with births. The greatest portion of indisposition haa beeu 
inflammation of the eyes, brought about largely, no doubt, by the prevailing 
custom of tatooing their faces with mineral paints. This is gradually wearing away, 
and soon I have reason to hope the Indians will wholly abandon the saviige and nn- 
wholesome custom. 

Educational interests should now meet with more than a passing notice. This tribe 
of Indians are a part of this commonwealth, and thongh for the present occupy the 
position of wards to the Government, yet already their place is becoming felt in our 
communities. Their labor is sought in the fields of the ranchers, in the mines, and 
in the houses as domestic laborers, and it requires no stretch of imagination in these 
days of progress to anticipAte the time when they will be acknowledged in their eiti- 
zenship in the nation. 

I arguo that it becomes a Christian civilization to enter without delay upon the 
intellectual improvement of this people. No better way, perhaps, than by the mannal- 
labor school system. The venerable Evan Jones once remarked : ** That I would find 
the Indians regarding it as a great personal favor to me to send their children to 
school.'' Now, that was very appropriate, no doubt, when he entered upon this work 
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in the Cherokee Nation, hat I cannot accept it as applicahlo to this tribe and many 
others of the clay. The Indians with whom I am now dealing are surronndt'd with 
the whites; they mingle much with them; they trade daily, and personal intercourse 
with the whites cause them to accept our ways, aud seeing the whites writing and 
reailing, multiplying, dividing, and subtracting, and in a more intelligent manner 
ready for bargain-making, they necessarily desire to compete. Therefore, I entertain 
no doubt that schools of this character mentioned would be fully sustained by mem- 
bership. I should be untrue to the impalses of my own being if J were to ignore the 
spirit early instilled relative to the religious evangelizing ot the world, aud therefore 
I ofTer no apology for presenting, in a brief paragraph, the coarse aud necessity of the 
work of— 

Missions. — Nothing has been done for the Indians nndor my charge in the way of 
missionary labors. But the care for their physical necessities, extended by the Govern- 
ment, I regard as the best preparation for efforts in that direction. I do not think 
that any religion that does not first feed the hungry and clothe the naked to be worth 
a cent, or can be of any great benefit or importance to Indians or any other people. 
I aui persuaded, however, that the preliminary work of care for the physical wants of 
the Indians under my superintendency, already given, and in hopeful prospect of being 
dispensed, should now be followed by feeding their minds and souls with the knowl- 
edge of our primary schools, and the truth of our sacred Sci-iptures. / The French states- 
man, during the late disastrous scenes at Paris, uttered a sentiment of profound 
import. " France discarded the Bible, and God has discarded us.'' America's honor 
lieth not in her record of war, but in the acceptance of the Bible and religious liberty. 
The Christian world is moved with the spirit of missions, and are putting forth grand 
Mid commendable efforts for the evangelization of the nations of earth who know 
nothiug of revealed religion. And is it policy to pass unnoticed the beuighted at our 
own door ? Does distance lend enchantment ? Many thousands of the Indians of our 
country are blind as the pagan of India, and have seldom, if ever, heard of the love of 
0(n1 manifested in a mediator. I am fully satisfied that the door is now effectu- 
ally opened for success; such as w^mld gratify any patient, earnest effort in this 
direction, and, therefore, I respectfully recommend the immediate establishment of 
mimdons for the benefit of this heretofore neglected tribe, and earnestly appeal to the 
denomination of Christians, to whom has been awarded the honor and work in thin 
direction relative to the Indians in Nevada, that they be not slow to make the effort 
to reclaim from superstitious blindness and ignorance this tribe of the mountains. 

In concluding this annual report, I would call attention to the annexed reports of 
the farmers of the reservation, which show what we are doing and how the Indians 
accept the policy of the Administration, and improve upon its privileges. 

I would also respectfully call attention to the absolute necessity of largely increased 
appropriations for the ludiau service in Nevada. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

C. A. BATEMAN, 
United States Indian Ageuty Nevada. 

Hon. F. A. Walker, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs^ Washington, D. C. 



No. 45. 

White River Agency, 

September \¥), 1872. 

Sir : Agreeably to instructions, I have the honor to submit the following annaal 
rep<>rt : 

The nine buildings of the agency are in a very dilapidated condilion ; the winds, 
fttorms, and rains of the past year have beat and blown upon them, and, being without 
a foot of lumber for repair, they are in a Very unsuitable condition. Take, for in- 
fttance, the house of the agent, the best, (and this description will answer for all;) 
there were four windows originally ; two of them have been boarded up to keep out 
the storms of rain and hail, and the few ^anes of glass remaining have been put in to 
till the vacancies in the remaining two trom which gla«t has fallen, no putty having 
been nsedvoriginally in setting the glass. The roofs, although covered with canvas, 
earth, aud straw, leak, and the water is dripped 'in pools upon the floor. The walls, 
built of hewed logs of that quality of timber described by Horace Greeley as the 
worthless cotton-wood, fully shows that " what he knows about timber" is certainly 
worth knowing, they being so warped and spongj% and not being fastened at the 
eomers by mortice or tennon, or by dovetails or pins, that some ol the logs are six 
inches out of the perpendicular. The chimneys, built of stone and mud, without a 
particle of lime or cement, were so unsafe last winter that the wood- work caught fire, 
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and it was necessary to keep a vigilant watch to save all from total destmction. By 
pving these walls a thoroagh covering of claphoards, raising the roof so that water 
wi]] rim otf instead of running in, as is now the case, by setting glass in the windows, 
making new window (Shutters, frames, and doors, the building may bo made compara- 
tively comfortable. The reported cost of these buildings was $16,500. 

With tlio mill which we expect to set up in a few days, we are in hopes of pntting 
these buildings in repair at a cost of labor and material not t^ exceed $8,000. All tbi^ 
labor can be performed and timber got out by the employ^ during the coming \s int«r. 
The only outlay by the Department for the above necessary improvements will be fin- 
glass, nails, aud lime, which will be iusiguilicant as compared to the benefit to be 
derived. 

The year has been a very prosperous one for agricultural pursuits. We have plowed 
and cultivated ten acres, six acres iu oats and the remainder in potatoes and garden- 
vegetables. The product of oats is 50 bushels to the acre ; of wheat, 20 bushels to the 
acre ; potatoes iu the proportion of 250 bushels to the acre ; and garden -vegetables 
about 20 bushels to the acre. Some of the garden- vegetables were destroyed by thr 
prairie-dogs. 

The wHt«*r for irrigating purposes was taken from Painted Rock Creek ; length of 
ditching 75 rods. The water was sufficient for irrigation in the early part of the sea- 
son, and during the later summer months rain fell in sufficirut quantity to ripeu and 
mature Xlm crops. The exact altitude of this place, by barometric calculation, i« 6,510 
feet above sea-level. I have found by actual experiment that the bottom-lands near 
the river are more liable to frost than those directly in the vicinity of the agency, 
although some 200 feet high. The wheat sutfereii slightly from the frost in June, 
July, aud August, but on the high land there has beei no frost to injure thd crops thi^ 
year. Of grass and hay, whieli has been very abuudanc, there bus been cured and 
stacked 60 tons, in excellent condition, sufficient to winter ail our work-oxen, mules, 
and horsfs. 

The herd of cattle has increased this year from 440 to 571 ; they are in fine condition, 
fatter than the average cattle, the pasturage being so ample aud water so abundant 
they have easily been herded aud taken care f>f. If some four or five Durham bulls 
could be added to the herd, it would materially improve the stock. The 61 lieifen 
being one-half American, present a very agreeable contrast in beauty and symmetry to 
the elk-horn Texan cows, the original pedigree of the herd. 

There have been four chiefs, Taby-chauckeu, Sonwa-churche, Paant, and Jaok, with 
about forty lodges, in the vicinity of the agency during the whole year. After we com- 
menced farming iu the spring, Taby-chancken and Paant planted a piece of ]>otatoe^, 
. in a c:ini>n seven miles from the agency, without any plowing or irrigating; they 
8Uccee<UHl in raising some vegetables. They said in regard to the results, "Where there 
was heap grass, no bueuo; little grass, bueuo." This work was unsolicited on our 
part, and we were very glad that tlie season being so favorable they reai>ed the fruit 
of their labor, much or little. Quite a number of the young Uu^s have been black- 
smithing, doiug their own work, keeping up the tire in the forge constantly.; they 
seem to evince more love for this kind of work than any other; '* putting moccasins on 
the feet of their ponies," mending camp-kettles, &c., seems to be the height of their 
ambition. 

The sanirary condition of the IJtes during the past year has not been good. In April 
two hundred were sick of lung-diseases, that amounted to an epidemic in the opinion 
of acoui)>eteiit physician. About this time some sixty lodges, under the leadci'ship of 
Douglass, hejwl chief of the Utcs, left the agency, giving us a reason for leaving that 
" White River no bueno ; all die if they stay here ;" that they were going to the Nava- 
jo country to get well ; should return in three moons. From that time until tlm lltli 
of July 1 heard nothing of them. 1 received a telegram from Agent George W. Dodgf, 
Salt Lake City, that they were in Southern Utah. I went immediately at his requHit 
to see them. I reached their camp in company with Dr. Dodge, Colonel Nngimt, and 
Judge Heau, interpreter, the eve of the I4th of July. A council was called the n«xt 
day without accomplishing any results. The next day we went fifteen milos further 
south to Mount Pleasant, interviewed stray bands of Capotes, Schi\ iots, and Elk Mtmo- 
tain lltes from New Mexico. On the 17th instant Bishop Seavie informed us that tlwy 
had all concluded to go to their respective reservations, and provisions were accordingly 
issued by Agent Dwlge to them. Our party then returned to Salt Lake City. On the 
20th a tHegram informed us that they had not returned aud would not go. By the 
advice of Geueral Morrow aud Dr. Dodge, I went again to the Indian camp, taking with 
me Dr. Jones, of Provo City. We found forty cases, most of them of severe sickness. 
The doctor administered to them relief, and iu the evening I called a council, invited 
them to go with me to the reservation, and asked them to send live chiefs as delegates 
to the Los Pinos council to be held the I6th of August. They declined to send a del- 
egation to the council, giving as a reason that they did not want to sell any land at 
White Hiver. Douglass and all the chiefs assured me that by the time the goods and 
annuities reached White River from Kawlins, they would all be in. The reason they 
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eould not go immediately was that the sick could not be removed. Donglass fulfilled 
bis proDiise to me, reaohiog here about the same time the gootls arrived. 

There have died during the past year at White River agency eleven, and Donglass 
informs me that ten warriors and fourteen squaws and papooses died during the trip 
to Southern Utah and on the return. This increased amount of sickness, amounting to 
an epidemic, was caused by the extreme and unprecedented length of the winter, and 
the exposure from wet feet, m«uy of them getting tlie incipient cause of disease from 
the practice they have of wearing a very thin-soled buck-skin moccasin. I have seen 
them in th6 oold, disagreeable season of winter barefooted, to save their shoes from 
being spoiled by the snow and mud. If the Department could furnish a rubber and 
cloth overshoe for these Indians for winter service, much of the sickness could be pre- 
vented. I would here call the attention of our honorable board of commissioners to 
thif) very important sanitary need. 

No complaint or disturbances of any kind have occurred at the agency at any time 
daring the past year, and all claims for depredations, with two exceptions, occurred 
two years ago. No intoxicating liquors of any kind have been sold to the Indians, or 
are obtainable within a hundred miles of the agency, and I have nut seen a single 
Indian under its influence at the agency. Hence the Indian camp has been peaceful, 
and the Indians themselves in their manner and deportment have been uniformly 

aniet. I am not aware of a single instance of crime that has been perpetrated within 
tie limits of the agency. I have observed a better understanding and a desire to con- 
form to some of the habits and customs of civilized life ; for instance, they wear less 
beads and more citisen's dress than formerly. All the clothing annuities they have 
received they have worn, and are constantly purchasing of the traders prints for their 
sqnnws and papooses, and even shawls are worn ; the men are anxious to get boots 
and other articles not supplied in the annuity goods. 

Their desire for education is increasing; all seem anxious to g^t a better knowledge 
of numbers. During the past year quite a number of adults have learned to count, not 
only in their own tongue, but in English, as high as 144. One man can make all the 
letters of the alphabet, and several can write their own names. This amounts to but 
little comparatively, but it furnishes a basis on which more knowledge can be acquired ; 
ii shows capacity at least for improvement. A very important requisite in a teacher 
in this locality is a good knowledge of the Ute and also tne Spanish languages, as these 
are the principal means by which they can be approached. Most of the southern 
tilbee understand Spanish quite as readily as their own tongne. The former teacher, 
althongh he applied himself diligently to learn the Ute tongue, had no knowledge of 
the Spanish. The case is different with the present teacher, who f^om experience in 
the wilds of Arizona, Nevada, and California obtained a knowledge of both, and, from 
long experience in the public schools in California, brings to his aid both capacity and 
taot to deal with this new cla« of children to be trained and educated. 

I have the honor to remain, verv respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JNO. 8. LITTLEFIELD, 
United States Indian Agent. 
Hon. F. A. Walker, 

Commumoner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 



No. 46. 

Los PiNOS AOBNCY, COLORADO, 

September 6j 1872, 
SrR: In obedience to instructions received from the Department, I have the honor tO" 
svbmit herewith my annual report of the condition of the agency and Indians under, 
my charge. 

I arrived here on the 24th of June last, under peculiar circumstances. Reports of 
ostmges committed by Indians belonging to this agency had been freely ciroulat'ed, 
and even telegrams intimating the existence of a Ute war bad been forwarded to the 
Department. On investigation, I found that, though a great deal of excitement and 
uneasiness existed among the Utes, no act of depredation, strictly chargeable to those 
of this agency, had been committed. This excitement and feeling of distrust on the 
part of the Indians arose, not so much from a desire to plunder the neighboring settle- 
ments, as was generally supposed, but from the fear that they were to be attacked and 
driven from their reservation, where gold mines had been discovered. Had their 
former agent, instead of trying to allay the fears of the whites by writing recriminat- 
ing articles to the pre«)s, used his endeavors and authority to quiet the fears of the 
Indians, as to being driven from their land by force, all this trouble might have been 
avoided, and the Territory of Colorado be richer by some hundreds if not thousands of 
immigrants. 
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Id my first talk with the few Indians whom I fonnd upon my arrival, I took the 
decided stand that the Government would never force them to cede any part of their 
territory, but would send commissioners for the purpose of bnyinsr it fh)m thran, and 
in less than a week after this no trace of the former suspicious feeUuff remained. The 
Utes assembled at this agency at the rate of one hundr^ persons a day, so that more 
of them have been here during the last six weeks than ever before, and they intend to 
stay here until the snow drives them farther west into the valleys of the Gunnison and 
Uncompagre, the finest part of their reservation. 

Two instances of host.lity occurred this spring, or, strictly speaking, only one, for I 
and the Indians themselves consider the killing of Mr. Miller, the Navajo agent, as a 
dastardly murder, for which the nation collectively ought not to be held responsible. 
The first was the open defiance of the Government h^ Capotes, near Terra Amarilla, 
New Mexico, but as this happeued under the immediate administration of Mr. Arm- 
strong, agent at Abiquin, he is better enabled to report the circumstances which led to 
this unhappy affair. Of the second, the murder of Mr. Millet, said to be committed by 
two Wem lunches, now Aigitivee among the Pi-Utes in Utan, I will only repeat the 
promise of Ouray, principal chief of the nation, that the murderers shall be delivered 
[ jip to the proper authorities. 

The council held with the Utes at this agency, during the latter part of the month 

{'ust passed, bv ITnited States commissioners, in accordance with an act of O>ngre0s, 
las terminated, I am sorry to say, without arriving at the desired result, the o^ng 
on the part of the Utes of a portion of their reservation. 

As my orders in regard to this council were simply to fuminh the necessary supplies 
to the different parties attending it, it cannot be expected that I should make any re- 
port in regard to it or any observations referring to the failure of the negotiations. 
The commissioners themselves and the board of Indian commissioners, through its 
president and secretary, who were present at the proceedings, are better enabled to 
nimish the necessary information ; for me it will suffice to sav that, in assembling the 
different tribes at this agency and feeding all of them bountifully during the continn- 
1 ance of the council, I have to the best of my ability executed those oraers intrusted 
I to me, for the greater part of the Tabequache and Muache, part of the Capote 
I and Weminuche bands, and two representatives ftom White River assembled in 
\ accordance with my invitation, and I have not heard a single murmur of dissatis&e- 
, tion as regards the provisions issued to them, though, on account of the short time left 
I me to attend to the buying of sufficient supplies, I could not buy as eeonomically as 
j might have been desired. I expected a large quantity of flour direct from the Depart- 
I ment, but so far I have not heard of it fVom anywhere. 
I As regards the agency and its buildings, I am confident of making them comfortable 

"^ before winter sets in. With the saw-mill, formerly reported as unserviceable, now 

running at its fullest capacity, averaging 2,500 feet ptr day ; faithful and diligent 
employes and workmen, and the amount of money sent me for this purpose, I shall be 
enabled to make thorongh repairs which were badly needed. The proceeds from the 
sale of lumber will enable me to buy the necessary machinery for a shiugle-mill to be 
attached to the saw-mill, and with both these mills ninning next season, quite a large 
amount of money can be earned to b« expended for the benefit of the Indians. 

The Departnient is a'v^are that the herding-catnp for Ute cattle was established some 
time ago near the forks of the Gunnison River, some forty miles distant from here. As 
last winter's experience has demonstrated the fact, though it was an exceptionally in- 
clement sf^ason, that some provision must be made «»r endanger the safety of the whole 
herd, I shall move the cattle some ten miles farther down the river, and the contract- 
ors are now busily at work cutting and stacking a sufficient quantity of hay to pro- 
vide against any contingency. The henl now is in a fine condition, and though it will 
take some time to bring it up to last fall's number, with proper mauagement and good 
herders it will prove yet a source of great wealth to the Ute Nation. 

Some progress has been made in agriculture during the last year. Though it ie ob- 
vious that farming, as a business, will never pay at this agency — its altitude being 
more than 9,000 feet — yet some of the bawdier vegetables, such as peas and potatoes, 

Eromise a bountiful crop this year j and some few stalks of (»ats, grown to a laxnrious 
eight here and there in the garflen, satisfy me that this kind of grain may be snc- 
cessfully raised. Those few Indians who have commenced to farm in the valleys of the 
Gunnison and Uncompagre, I am informed, have raise<l good crops of wheat. So far, I 
have not ha<l the time to visit them, but shall endeavor t-o see them yet this fall, and 
encourage them in their work by giving them l>etter implement* than they now possess. 
The last month's hurry and bustle here left me little time to attend to educatioTial 
matters among the Indians; but I have talked with the chiefs in reganl to schools, 
and so far from finding them opposed to this so very beneficial object, I was ^lad to 
hear the voluntary offer of some of them to leave their Imys here with me dnrtDj; the 
winter to instruct* them. 1 have resolved to make it a kind of industrial school, and 
instruct thein as well in the different mechanical arts as in the hy them less appreciate 
knowledge of spnakiug, readiug, and writing the English language. To commence, I 
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Rhall, this winter, keep here only fonr or five boys^ seemingly of a bright intellect, and 
hope that this small beginning may be the means of civilizing this very stubborn and 
suspicions people of the Rockv Mountains. 

My relation with the Utes nas been one of mntnal good will and feeling. Though 
these Indians are as stubborn andf unyielding in what they consider their right as the 
nionntains around them, yet they are kind and even generous to their kin, though sus- 
picions at first of every person coming among them. Once convinced of their error, 
they prove steadfast and valuable fHends, as they have proved to l)e to their white 
nei/^hbors. 

With this people we cannot aflPbrd to be at war. Whatever has been said against 
thera, whatever wrong individuals may have done, the nation, as a nation, has never 
broken its allegiance to the Government during these many years ; and whatever re- 
ports may be circulated about them hereafter — I say, and I know of what I speak — they 
ao not desire trouble, and there will be no collision unless they are attacked in their 
own country by superior numbers. 

In conclusion, I express the hope that still the desired object of acquiring a portion 
of the Ute reservation may be accomplished, not by force, but by convincing them of 
the benefits that would arise to them and their children from the sale of it, as already 
I am assured by different men among them that their reason for refusing to treat at 
all was not so much the desire to keep the land intact, but the fear that should they 
dispose of one part, prospectors and adventurer^ would immediately push farther on 
and use the same argument which they are using now, that as long as the boundaries 
of the reservation are not surveyed, every man has the right to go where he pleases on 
it nnless it is proved that he is on an Indian reservation. 

I have tne honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

CHARLES ADAMS, 
United States Indian Agent, 

Hon. F. A. Walkrr, 

Cammianoner of Indian Affairsy Washingtony D, C. 



No. 47. 



Uintah Agency, September 1, 1872. 

Sir : In accordance with instructions, I submit my second annual report of the agency 
«uder my charge. 

At the date of my last report, September 23, 1871, we were engaged in freighting 
mills, supplies, and Indian goods, and, as apprehended and intimated in that report, 
owing to Uie exceedingly bad roads, (having to make many repairs,) breakin^^ of wagons, 
loss of oxen, and the unusual amount and early fall of snow in the mountains, we wore 
compellt^ to leave a part of our machinery at Heber City, also some other freight in 
.Strawberry Valley, about one hundi*ed and thirty miles distant. The latter has been 
brought in all riffht. 

I visited Salt Lake City early in October for the purpose of procuring supplies, and 
communicating with the Department relative to supplies of beef for the use of our 
agency, and other matters ; and in accordance with authority granted in Department 
luttor, dated September 20, 1871, 1 advert ise^ for supplies of beef, but received no re- 
sponse. Several persons called upon me, making inquiries relative to the matter, but 
when they learned the amount desired, the situatiou of th'e agency, the conditions of 
delivery and payment, they refused to make any pro^>osition, saying, "There is no 
luoney in it." The consequence has been that our Indians have had but a small al- 
lowance, wliich has been a source of some dissatisfaction to them, and of much regret 
and annoyance to me. Fortunately for them and the quiet of this agency, the game 
from the mountains, driven into the valley by the extraordinary depth of snow, a small 
amount of beef purchased in the valley, together with some of our oxen, which were 
in condition for slaughter after our freighting operations, enabled us to get along with 
comparative quiet and comfort. 

After attending to the matters for whjch I visited the city, and ha\ing waited some 
time for expectea funds, being, however, compelled to leave without them, I left on the 
28th of November for the agency, which I reached after a severe and tedious journey 
of twelve days, passing my wagons on the road on the 9th of December. 

I found most of our Indians present and in good humor, though anxious to receive 
their expected issue of goods. Accordingly, on the 16th of December, I made the gen- 
eral issue of Jndian goods to those present, reserving a part for those still to come in. 
As this was my first general issue, and as there were more Indians present than had 
been at any one time, I could not but feel a little anxiousj especially as I had learned 
there had been, on some similar occasion, some confusion and a little trouble. My ap- 
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prehensions were groandlesSi as all passed off with comparative good order and mnch 
good humor. All appeared to be well satisfied. 

Having all the saw-mill machinery on hand, and having a machinist and engineer, I 
immediately commenced putting it in operation ; also cutting and hauling logs, pre- 
paratory to the manufacture of lumber, and by the middle of January we were pre- 
pared for cutting. The machinery all worked nnely, but from want of proper shcfiter 
and from frost in the timber we were much hindered. Ac^sording to the esti mates of 
the men engaged, we have cut 70)000 feet, but from a more careful estimate I haye put 
it at 50,000. 

I have had no regular carpenter since last fall, but my machinist being an intelligent 
mechanic, and representing that he could ft'ame the mill-building, he accordingly, after 
we stopped sawing, commenced work on the frame, but fearing there might be some 
mistake, I deemed it better to wait until I could procure a thoroughly competent car- 
penter. 

For reasons set forth in a communication of the 16th of February last, I deemed a 
change in the location of this agency most desirable. Accordingly I made a survey of 
that part of the reser>'ation lying on Green River, and found, as I then thought, a most 
suitable and desirable situation, but having visited it since the extraordinary high 
waters in this valley and that of the Green River, I found it completely submerge. 
I have^ therefore, abandoned the idea of a removal to that point. I have, however, 
and still do recommend that the mill and permanent buildings and improvements be 
made at a point about three miles distant from the present location. The cbaage 
would involve little extra expense, and would certainly be much more aonveni«iit and 
advantageous. 

Not havin§^ received any funds for the fourth quarter before leaving Salt Lake last 
fall, and having had no mail for over four mouths, I was compelled to visit the city as 
early as possible this spring. I accordingly left the agency early in March with one man 
and two pack-animals, determined if possible to make my way to Fort Bridger direct, 
thence to Salt Lake. 1 also desired to ascertain if there were any practicable route for 
a wagon road either to Bridger, Bryan, or Green River City, on the Uuion Pacific Rail- 
road. After nearly one month's laborious efforts, I reached Fort Bridger, by crossing 
Green River twice and passing around the mountains through a part of Colorado, be- 
ing thoroughly convinced, by my own observations, and also by the report of a survey- 
ing-party from Fort Bridger to this place last summer, that there can be no practicable 
wagon-road made to reach the Union Pacific Railroad north or northeast of this agoncy. 
Our only hope, therefore, is to retain and improve the execrable one we now use, leading 
t(> Salt Lake City. I therefore renew my recommendation for an appropriation to ren- 
der it at least tolerable fur the five or six months it is free from snow. This appears to 
me to be a vital matter to this agency, as with the present road, as it is. it is impossible 
to make any definite or reliable calculations on a trip to Salt Lake, eitner with regiud 
to time or expense. 

Farm andjurming operations. — I endeavored in my last report, and in former comma- 
nications, particularly in that of February 16, to give the Department some definite 
and adequate idea of the disadvantages incident to this place as a farm, but especially 
as an Inaian farm, where the object is to eradicate old habits and tastes and superin- 
duce new ones. The broken character of the land, by streams, slough, rocky and 
alkaline patches, makes it discouraging, even to skilled laborers ; much more is it so 
to those unaccustomed to habits of industry. Though there has been, as I think any 
one can see, considerable improvement in the appearance and products of this a^ncy, 
yet I must confess to some disappointment in the results of the last year's labors. 1 
was confident, from the increased amount of products raised partly by the Indians 
last year, that they felt encouraged, and was led by their assurances to believe that 
more of them would engage in farming this year than has proved to be the case. 

When I left for Salt Lake in March I instructed my chief farmer to aid and instract 
the Indians in putting in their crops, and to give to all who desired to engage in farm- 
ing ail tne facilities available. It was my intention and instructions to give more at- 
tention to aiding and insti-ucting the Indians than to the cultivation oi crops by the 
employ^. During my absence, however, Douglas, the White River chief, with qnite a 
number of his band, came to the agency and succeeded in persuading our Indians, 
who had np to that time intended to farm, to give it up and let the white men farm fcff 
the Indians, telling them that Washington did not intend that they should work ; also 
ridiculing those that farmed, calling them sqnaws, and finally succeeded, toward ^e 
latter part of April, in inducing our Indians to leave with him for a visit and connctl 
at some point south. Thus it has occurred that all the farming operations have been 
performed by the employ^. Believing that the Indians would return to irrigate, cul- 
tivate, and gather their crops, we planted mostly on their farms, and for their benefit, 
and had they remained, or returned as was expected they would, to attend to them. It 
is believed that all parties would have been gr<itified and encouraged by the results. 

We have in cultivation altogether about seventy-tive acres. Some eight or ton hav© 
been nearly ruined by the extraordinary high waters, thus decreasing materially the 
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average yield ; still it will be an improvement on that of the last or any previous year. 
For the estimated yield and value of crops I refer you to my statistical report, for- 
irarded herewith. 

We have made considerable new pole-fence, bnt have not yet sncceeded in fencins 
the entire Indian farm. The high water interfered with our operations and destroyed 
a part of what we built. The area embraced, when completed, will be perhaps five 
hundred aeres, but from causes heretofore explained will not contain more than two 
hundred of tillable land. 

The Indians, — I have had no new data by which I might be led to change the esti- 
mated unmber of Indians making this agency their heiulquarters, from what it was 
last year, viz, eight hundred. I had hoped to have had a more complete census taken, 
but have thus mr been unable to do so. I am not prepared to speak confidently with 
regard to any change that may have taken place either in their physical or moral con- 
dition; still I think there has been some for the better in both ; I think certainly in the 
fonner, which is evidenced by the almost entire absence of any serious sickness. This 
mnst l>e nnderstood as referring to the time before they left the agency. There had up 
to that time been no deaths, so far as I could learn, and but a few births. I have under- 
stood, however, that some sickness has prevailed in their camp near the settlements, in 
the neighborhood of Spanish Fork, though in my recent visit to their camp in that 
locality I could not learn to what extent. I have thought I also noticed a gradual im- 
provement in the character and habits of our chiefs and others, but the chang:e, if any, 
IS not marked and decided, the influences calculated to produce it being of silent and 
subtle character. The improved character of the employes, the respect shown for the 
Sabbath by all white persons connected with the agency, no work bein^ done or issues 
, made on that day, my employ 6i bein^ enjoined to abstain from all improprieties of 
language or intercourse with the Indians, personal kindness and conversation with 
some of the chiefs and others, who can understand and speak a little English, all pro- 
ducing a silent and, I think, a salntary influence. 

The above may appear to conflict with the reports that have been widely circulated 
of the hostile attitude of the Uintah and White River bands of Utes. I have recently 
returned from a visit to their camp, in which, with my interpreter, I slept all night 
without molestation or apprehension ; nothing but the kindest feelings were manifested, 
and they expressed their desire and intention of returning to the reservation. A few 
days after a council was held with them at Springville, by Colonel Morrow, command- 
ing at Camp Douglas, at which a large number of Indians and whites were present. 
The Indians expressed an earnest desire for peace and friendship with all, and were 
ready and willing to retire to their agencies. I am satisfied that all who were at the 
council referred to were satisfied that the reports of the hostile character of our In- 
dians were, to say the least, very highly exaggerated. Without doubt some wild 
spirits had been guilty of some depredations — there are always some of every band 
that cannot be controlled— but it is unfair to hold the large body of our Indians, who 
desire to be iriendly, responsible for the conduct and acts of a few renegades. In view 
of aU the facts pertaining to our Indians, I do not feel disposed to modify what I have 
said on their benalf. 

No schools or missions have yet been established. From the small ness of the appro- 
priations for the use of this agency, I have not felt authorized to commence the erec- 
tion of suitable buildings. I would, however, recommend, should the appropriation for 
the current year be sufficient, that suitable building be erected and teachers (a male 
and a female) be employed, and an industrial school be established as early as practi- 
cable. Teachers should be employed at once, so as to prepare themselves by obtaining 
a knowledge of the Indian language and character^or efiScienoy in their work. 

Schools and missions could and ought to be conducted by the same persons ; and, by 
the co-operation of the church-board to which this agency has been assigned, I have 
no doobt both could be established, and work together economically and efficiently. 
Many of the Indians have expressed a desire for schools, and I am confident were they 
established under proper auspices they would be productive of great and most beneficial 
results. 

I cannot close this already too lengthy report without calling the attention of the 
Department to the necessity that exists lor the equalization of the Indians of this 
agency with those of White River in respect to supplies of all kinds. The relationships 
existing, and the* constant communications between the two agencies, render any dif- 
ferenee that exists familiar to ours, and, as the advantage is always in favor of the 
White River Utes, it becomes a source of much dissatisfaction with ours. They cannot 
understand why this diflerence should exist, and are disposed, some of them at least, 
to blame the aeent unjustly ; yet they require him to issue to their White River breth- 
ren, and complain if he does not do so. I have endeavored to explain to them that 
^Washington" does not send me goods for White River Indians, and that they (ours) 
will be short in consequence. I have been compelled hitherto to issue to them in 
eommon when ^e White River Utes are present, which is frequently the case. I 
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would be glad to be advised of the nianQer in which this source of annoyaiice aad dis- 
satisfaction cao be removed. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. J. CETTCHLOW, 
United Stat4s$ I»di»» J^cmL 
Hon. F. A. Walker, 

Camviis9ioner of ludUm AJfain, TVoBhmgton, D, C. 



No. 48. 

Northwestern Shoshoi;^ Agency, Utah, 

October 3, V&t% 

Sib: In compliance with the regulations of the Indian Departrneut, I have the honor 
to submit the following report concerning the affairs of this agency for the past year : 

Immediately on receiving my final instructions and funds for my incidental expenses 
I started for my designated headquarters. Leaving my home in Aurora, lUlnois, on 
December 6, 1 reached Salt Lake City on the 10th of tue month, just escaping the long 
snow-blockade on the Union Pacific Railroad. I at once commenced searching for the 
whereabouts of my wards. Several weeks were consumed in correspondence and per- 
sonal inquiry before I was sufficiently informed to enable me to commence my work 
systematically^* lu the mean time propositions to undertake the work of transporta- 
tion and ( istribution of goods poured in upon me like a tornado. 

Distrilmliim cf goods,— ^h\% part of my work was accomplished under great difficul- 
ties, as the goods had to be transported over bad roads at the most unfavorable season 
of the year. Besides, the Indians were dispersed through the country in small bands, 
scantily clothed, destitute of provisions and every other comfort, so much so as to pre- 
clude the idea of collecting them all at any one point. However, by employing extra 
labor, I was enabled to distribute most of the goods by the last of February, but only 
to a part of those who were entitled to them. 

Snosistmce furtiished, — I found it absolutely necessary to furnish subsistence, guns, 
and ammunition to the various bands, in order, in some cases, to save them from s tat va- 
tion. This was particularly the case in places where the small-pox prevailed. All the 
Indians of my departu^eut should have received at least one-half rations of provisions 
during the winter. The establishment of towns, mining-districts, and the construc- 
tion of railroads, has driven out most of the game from tne country ,«so that the main 
article of food relief upon by the Indians has been cut oif. A common regard for 
sufiering humanity dictated relief for their wants, which I met partially. 

Agricultural implementSf seeds. 4'0, — ^As far as the funds appropriated would allow, 
these were furnished to those Indians who were prepared to make good use of theui. 
I am able to say that, in a mtgoritv of instances, they have done comparatively well. 
About one hundred and fift\( of tne Goships have worked land in Skull Volley, some 
eighty miles west of Salt Lake City, and raised quite a quantity of wheat, coru, pota- 
toes, and other vegetables. At Corn Creek, one hundred and sixty-five miles south of 
Salt Lake City, Kanosh and his people have done something. Near Kanab, in the ex- 
treme southern portion of the Territory, much has been done where nothing has hith- 
erto been attempted. At a few other points a little has been done. In Nevada, the 
western band of Shoshoues have done much more work in this line than ever before. 
Still, comparatively little has beeinaccomplished to what miebt have been, were these 
Indians concentrated on large reservations. No systematic instruction or supervision 
can be afforded while they remain in their scattered condition. 

Indian troubleSf 4'o, — Early in May, the Ute Indians of the Uintah Valley agency, in 
Utah, and those of the White River agency, in Colorado, came out to the settlooMnts 
in San Pete Valley, to the number of about nine hundred. At first they manifested no 
hostile disposition, only claiming that they had come out on account of 'destitution 
of provisions at the agency, and a want of confidence in the administration 
of Its affairs. Under the instructions of the honorable Secretary of the Interior, I 
held a council with them early in June, and promised that I would report their state- 
ment of grievances to the Indian Department at Washington, assuring them at the 
same time that the *' Great Father" would see that they wore not wronged. This 
assurance was not enough to induce them to return to their reservations at once, 
because they claimed that the white man had not been true to them. They wished to 
tarry in the settlements for a few months, until they could test those assurances. 
Though I issued to them a large Bupply of provisions to enable them to return to tbek 
agencies and settle down to peaceful labor, they declined to comply with my requesl. 
In a council held on the Tith of July, they stated that they were under no obligation 
^o comply with any request of the Government, as there was no treaty or contract be- 
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tween them and the Oeneral GoveTnment that hound them to ohey any of its man- 
dates. With this defiance of anthority on the one hand, and the urgent appeals of the 
citizens on the oUier hand to be relieved of the burden of subsifitiDg so many of them, 
I was compelled to insist on a compliaskce with my request for them to leave the set- 
tlements mb the expiration of ten days. To this they agreed, but not until my orders 
to remove them at all hazards (which orders were given to me by the honorable 
Awiatant Secretary of the Interior, July 1) had been read and explained to them. 
Nor did they finally yield nntil the military were called oat to enforce obedience. 

In this connectiou I am forced to say that I do not charge the fault of all this so 
much to the Indians, as, first, to the want of a definite contract between them and the 
Grovemraent, and a faithful fnlfillment of the same on the part of the Government. 
Secondly, to the unwise course of designing white men, who exasperate the Indians 
by their own barbarous treatment of them, or create distrust in their minds by false 
representations. I am sorry to say that these disturbing influences are not confined to 
the lower classes. To avoid these influences, I believe the Indians should be required 
to remain at their agencies unless permitted to leave by the agent ; and then to leave 
bat for a limited time, and in small numbers. They should not be permitted to absent 
themselves during the prodncing season of the year. I am satisfied that but little cau 
be aooomplished towa^ their civilization and christianization until such a policy is 
enforced. Neither cau they make progress in the industrial arts. Agents and employ^ 
are bat little less than slaves to their wards under the present system in Utah and 
Nevada. 

JHjgieuUiw of admiftigiraHon, — ^Whilethe Indians remain scattered about the country 
it is impossible to reach them. Not one-half of the Indians of my district, who hold 
treaty relations with the Government, can be reached with their annuity goods; thus 
many complaints arise of neglect on the part of the Government. Schools cannot be 
established, or miysionary work carried on among them as they now are, without great 
expense. In fact, there can be no concentrated effort in behalf of the ** poor ImUan." 

Wtmts 0f my dUiiHot.—l am at a loss to say what they are, they are so many. I have 
fbnnd that my heart has had to ache during the year, because I was obliged to say, 
both io white man and Indian, ^* the appropriation is too meager." I have not been 
able to give blankets to one in ten of my wards, and other goods in proportion. So fW 
as financial wants are concerned, we need |100,(K)0 instead of about one-fifl^h or one- 
fourth of that amount. The Goship Indiaus alone need at least $5,000 to meet their 
real wants moderately, instead of $1,000. 

We need the school-teacher and the teacher of Christianity among them. We need 
the teacher of the industrijU arts, both male and female. We need men and women 
among them who have bodies, brains, and hearts, and who know how to use them, and 
are not ashamed to use them, and will patiently and perseveringly use them ; yes, 
those are the very first wants. We want these Indians in large bodies, on reservations 
wisely located, so that teachers of every class essential to develop the manhood and 
womanhood of these Indians can be employed. 

Sanitary ootidilid}!.— Diseases of various kinds prevail very extensively among all the 
Indians of my district. Until they are settled by themselves this state of thini^ must 
oontiaae. In fiEMst, their unguarded manner of living will do more to decimate their 
numbers than war. It is painful to contemplate how few children there are among 
them, as compared with those who live more remote from ths settlements, and especi- 
ally than those of the British Possessions. I trust the noble policy of the 'President 
will continue until the '' red men of the war-path " shall have become the red men of 
Iteaeeful homes, with a safeguard to their heidth and a safeguard to their every inter- 
est, in their broad intelligence, their steady industry, and their sound Christian prac- 
tices. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

GEO. W. DODGE, 
United States Speoial Indian Agent. 

Hon. F. A. Walker, 

Commieeioner Indian Affoim^ Waekington, D, C. 



No. 49. 

Office of Superintendent op Indian Affairs, 

Santa F4, NetP Mexico, October 10, 1872. 
SfE: I have the honor to submit this my second annual report of the affairs of this 
superintendeney during the past ^ear, together with the annual reports of the several 
a^ts^ and your attention is invited to a statement of the business of each agency, as 
follows : 
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KAVAJO AGENCY. 

Daring the past year the Indians of this agency have been as qaiet, with some few 
exceptions, as conid have been reasonably expected. The subsistence furnished tbeos 
in October last was exhausted in January, and, in consequence, there was moch snfier- 
ing among the poorer classes. In view or this destitution, and to prevent raids iipeo 
the property of citizens, (which were becoming frequent,) I ventured to assume the 
responsibility, in April and July, of purchasing, in open market, a limited supply of 
subsisteuce, sufficient to relieve their argent want« for the time, and on the 14th of 
September last contracts were made for aliberal supply of beef and ccnna. 

In May last a large quantity of seed-coili, wheat, and calabash-seed was furnished, 
and plant«;d, and the Indians have worked faithfully to raise large crops, but their 
efforts have been but partially successful, owing to the same causes that have operated 
against them heretofore, namely, the absence of water, the extremely dry weftther, and 
the early and severe fall frosts. At the date of the report of the Navajo farmer, the 
prospect for fair crops was more favorable than it has been for many years past, bat 
it is estimated that the com and wheat that may be harvested will not last longer than 
the 1st of January next^ For some time past I have been satisfied that the valley of 
the San Juan River, within the boundaries of the Navigo reservation, afforded better 
facilities for farming than any other portion of the reservation, and I have directed 
the agent to establish a sub-agency at a favorable point on that river, about ninety 
miles north of west from the present agency at Fort Defiance, where, it is believed, 
large crops can be raised next year. The Indians have not occupied this valley her^o- 
fore, for fear of war parties of Utes, who claim that country and are disposed to pre- 
vent the Navajoes from planting there, but this foar will be overcome by the proeeoce 
of a detachment of troops in that vicinity. 

Upon repeated applications by the agent, authority was granted in May last to eon- 
tract for 10,000 head of sheep to be furnished in lieu of a portion of the annuities issued 
annually, the delivery of whieh has given great satisfaction. These with the Bumber 
already in their possession makes a total of about 130,000 sheep owned by these Indians. 
The increase of sheep is wonderful It is estimated that a qnantity will very neisa^y 
double its number every two years, and very little calculation is required to show tkiC 
in a few years the Navajoes will be able to do without beef, and should the farmiag 
facilities in the San Juan Valley prove to be as reported, that the Department will be 
almost entirely relieved of the expense of furnishing subsistence. Aside ftt>m this, the 
possession of large herds of stock (in addition to sheep, they have about 10,000 head of 
horses and innles) will tond to keep them at home and peaceable, and the fear of losing 
their stock will be a strong inducement to keep the peace in future. It is economy to 
funiish these Indians liberally with sheep, and I would suggest that a portion of the 
funds for the purchase of annuities be reserved annually and applied for this purpose. 
On the morning of the llth of June last. Agent James H. Miller, of this agency, was 
killed by two Ute Indians on the San Juan River, about 100 miles from Fort Defiance. 
He had left Fort Defiance, accompanied by Mr. B. M. Thomas, the farmer, Bir. John 
Ayers, the trader, and Jesns Alvis<», the interpreter, to look for suitable farming-lands on 
the San Juan River, and whrie in camp asleep, on the morning of the llth, the parly 
was attacked by two Uto Indians, who nred into camp, killing Agent Miller instantly, 
and escaped with the horses belonging to the party. Every effort has been and wdl 
be made to secure the two Utes who made this attack, and as they are well known, I 
think it Is a question of time only. In the death of Agent Miller the Department has 
reason, to sincerely regret the loss of an efficient officer, who was killed iu the faithful 
perfonnance of his duty. 

The school at this agency has not been successful, principally on account of the dif- 
ficulty in persuading the children to attond regularly, and comparatively a yery small 
proportion have attended school during the year. A boarding-school will be eetab- 
lished at the sub-agency on the San Juan River, and an agency farm opened for ito 
support, and, as the Indians desire to settle permanently in the vicinity of the anb- 
agency, it is hoped and believed this school will be a success in time by the exeroise of 
proper core and attontion. 

In August last, during my visit to this agency, and up<m authority granted by Gen- 
eral O. O. Howard, United States Army, Special Indian Commissioner, subject to the 
approval of the honorable Commissioner of Indian Affairs, I directed the agent to 
organize a company of mounted police, to consist of one hundred picked Navi^oes, (eaoh 
of the thirteen bands to furnish its proportion of men,) and to place the war-chief Ma- 
mielito in charge of the company. The duties of this force are to guard the boundaries 
of the reservation, to arrest thieves and recover stolen stock for the agent. There was 
a great necessity for this action, to prevent the systematic stealing practiced by a por- 
tion of the tribe, and the result, I am convinced, will prove it. Up to this date about 
60 head of stock, consisting of horses, mules, and a levr burros, have been recorded 
by this police and delivered to the agent for the owners. As an additional neeessary 
measure, I requested the commanding officer of this military district to establish a 
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TTioanted patrol on the west side of the Rio Graude, for the purpose of watching the 
Navajo trails leading to the reservation, and parsningand arresting suspicious parties ' 
of Indians who might be withont a pass from the agent. During the past year over 
one hundred head of stock have been taken from thieves among the Navajoes by the 
cbief^ and delivered to the owners through the agent. At the date of my last annual 
report the number of Indians at the agency was 8)234, and at the last cnunt (made 
iu September) they numbered about 9,114 souls. The increase is mainly on account of 
the return of a large number who have been held in captivity by the Mexicans. 

Mr. W. F. Hall, the newly appointed agent, reported to this office on the 2d of Sep- 
tember, and assumed charge of the agency. 

SOUTHERN APACHB AGENCY. 

The valley of the Tnlarosa River, commencing about one hundred aud ten miles west 
from Fort Craig, on the Rio Qrande, having been selected in August, 1871, by the Hon. 
Vincent ColyeT, special Indian commissioner, and declared to be an Indian res- 
ervation for the southern and other roving bands of Apaches, I was requested by 
Commissioner Colyer to remove the Apache agency and Indians from the Canada Ala- 
mosa to that place as soon as practicable. Instructions to this effect were given to Agent 
O. F. Piper, of that agency, but for various reasons it was deemed advisable to post- 
pone the removal of the Indians till this spring. Daring the winter of 1871-72 orders 
wore issued by the War Department to compel the roving Indians of this agency to 
go to Tnlarosa after thirty days' notice, which notice was given in March last by the 
commanding officer of this military distiict and myself, in person, at the Canada Ala- 
mosa, and the 1st of May following was fixed upon as the time for them to be at Tnla- 
rosa. I directed the agent to move abont the 1.5tb of April with the agency property 
and all Indians who could be persuaded to accompany him. Lieutenant-Colonel T. C. 
Devin, United States Army, who was charged with the execution of the orders of the 
War Department, and myself, reached Tularosa on the 2d of May. The agency had 
been established in temporary bnildiu^, (that had been erected by my directions in 
the fall of 1871,) and two companies ot troops were there for its protection, Ac. The 
agent had left the Canada Alamosa without waitiuff for the Indians, who said they would 
go apon the return of Loco and party from theMescalero agency at Fort Stanton, and there 
was not an Indian at Tularosa upon our arrival. I at once sent runners to collect the 
Indians at the Ojo Caliente, near the Canada Alamosa, aud with the assistance of 
Mr. Thomas J. Jenards and Mr. J. C. Streeter, interpreter for this agency, al>out three 
hundred were collected at that place on the 16th of May. Under the orders of the War 
Department transportation and an escort of sixteen men were furbished, and about 
sixty women and children, with their baggage, were taken in wagons to Tularosa, ac- 
companied by Colonel Devin and myself. The balance, preferring to choose their own 
mode of travel, went across the mountains with Messrs. Jcffards and Streeter. After 
their arrival at Tularosa the^ were counted and turned over to their agent, and ex- 
pressed themselves well pleased with their new home. The removal was accomplished 
BUoeessfuUy and peacefully, ana was due, in a great measure, to the genuine co-opera- 
tion of Colonel T. C. Devin, Eighth Cavalry, United States Army, who commanded the 
troops in Southern New Mexico. 

After the 10th of June last, all Indians not on the reservation were virtually turned 
over to the military authorities for punishment, and I ventured to hope the matter was 
in a fair way to l>e effectually and satisfactorily settled in a sliort time. On the 14th 
of September last I again visited Tnlarosa and met Brigadier-General O. O. Ho want, 
United States Army, Special Indian Commissioner at that agency. The Indians were 
very much dissatisfied, and parties were continually roaming over the country in total 
disregard of the consequences and of the system of passes that had been established. 
Th^said they did not like the location, and objected to staying there. The principal 
objections were that a former agent, Lieutentant Drew, had promised them they 
should remain at the Canada Alamosa ; that their favorite wild n*uits do not grow at 
Tnlarosa; that the location is unhealthy; that the water of the Rio Tularosa is not 
good, and that the weather is too cold, &:c. In addition to these objections (real or 
landed,) the influence of their old friends at the Canada Alamosa and elsewhere who 
visit them, aud received visits from them in spite of the efforts of the agent to prevent 
it, has without doubt contributed largely toward creating a prejudice in their minds 
against Tularosa. They asked to be taken back to the Canada Alamosa, and made the 
usual promises to remain. quietly and peaceably upon the reservation, to plant corn, 
and to abstain from raiding upon the citizens, all of which promises amount to little 
or nothing. 

I sum up the matter about as follows : The removal to Tnlarosa against the will of 
many and in spite of the positive refusal of some, has taught these Indians a lesson 
that will be remembered, as it is the flrst time they have been forced to obey the orders 
of the Department. They might be taken back to the Canada Alamosa, and the im- 
provements of the citizens living in the several towns in that vicinity could be pur- 
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chased for a moderate sum, that oould be saved in time by tbe radooed price of trans- 
portation of supplies to that place, but I doubt very muob if the Indians could be kept 
at the Canada Alamosa any more effectually than when they lived there, or since they 
have been at Tularosa; ou the contrary, I am thoroughly convinced of the fact that 
there is not (orce enough in this military district to compel them to remain quietly 
upon any reservation. 

The great object to be accomplished is to keep them quiet anywheref and to con^ol 
them by any and all means possible, and hundreds of people living in Southern New 
Mexico, who have suffered in their persons and property by the raids of these Indians, 
have abundant reasons to complain of a failure to do this. Between now and next 
soring the fitness of the Tularosa Valley for an Indian reservation can be properly and 
thoroughly tested, and should it prove to be unsuitable, and the objections of the In- 
diaiis are found to be real and reasonable, then a change of location dan be voluntarily 
offered by the Government. If, however, it is ascertained that these objections are 
fancied or sug^ted by interested parties, the Indians should be made to remain, and 
in either case 1 would suggest and respectfully urge the necessity for decisive and 
stringent measures to compel them to remain upon their reservation wherever it may 
be IcHiated. 

By authority of General Howard, Special Indian Commissioner, the ordinary ration at 
this agency has been increased by the addition of half a pound of flour to each ration, 
and coffee and sugar in the proportion issued to troops. This will have a tendency to 
make the Indians contented, and to enable them to dispense with their favorite wild 
fruits. The agent reports on the 5th instant that over four hundred Indians are now 
at the agency, and estimates that six hundred will be th^re within ten days from that 
date. Tliure have not been over four hundred at Tularosa at any previous time. 

The number of the Indians of this agency has been greatly overestimated heretofore, 
and although the agent has had instructions for over a year past to count them, he has 
failed to furnish me the exact number, but has estimated them by the number of 
rations issued, and I doubt if there have been more than one thousand at the Canada 
Alamosa at any time. 

Contracts are about to be let for a six months' supply of beef, corn, flour, sugar, and 
coffee. Agent O. F. Piper has been granted a leave of absence, with permission to ap- 
ply to Washington for an extension, and Mr. John Ayres has been placed in charge of 
thd agency during his absence. 

MK8CALERO APACHE AOKNOY. 

This agency is located at Fort Stanton, in the south* eastern part of the T^ritoiy. 
The Indians, according to the report of their agent, number over eighteen hundred, 
being an increase of about fifteen hundred since the date of my last annual report^ 
and during the past year they have been remarkably Quiet and peaceable, in striking 
contrast to those of the Southern Apache Agency at Tularosa. They have committed 
but few, if an^, depredations upon the citizens, and no complaints have been made to 
nic of any serious disturbances. A constant source o^ trouble at this agency is the 
illegal and persistent traffic in whisky with the Indians, which is carried on in defi- 
ance of law by persons who have nothing to gain by peace or to lose by war, and with 
a total disregard of the possible consequences to the respectable and law-abiding por- 
tion of the community. Every efibrt has been made by the agent, aided by the civil 
authorities, with but partial success ; but I trust the late measures instituted will arrest 
this traffic, the evil effects of which cannot be overestimatt;d. 

Duriuj^ last spring about three hundred Apaches, belougiii<j to the Tularosa Agency, 
werft living at and near this agencj^, attracted by the lii»eral treatment of the Mesca- 
leros; and on account of their objections to be removed to Tularosa, Agent Cnrtis was 
instructed, in the latter part of May,* to direct them to go to their agency, and to .take 
steps to compel them to go ; but it was thought best to delay any forcible measures for 
the time, ana I believe the majority of them have returned peaceably to their agency. 
Their presence at Fort Stanton was .disagreeable to the Mescaleros, and was the cause 
of some trouble between the bands. 

In August last tbe Navajoes made several raids upon the stock of the citizens and Mes- 
caleros, and succeeded in stealing about forty head of horses and mules, but, owing to 
the inadequate force at Fort Stanton, it was found to be impossible to pursue the 
thieves with any prospect of success. The location of this agency is very much ex- 
posed, and I agree with Agent Cuxtis that there should be a larger force at the post to 
insure the protection and control of these Indians. Having been authorized to remove 
the Jicarilfa Apaches from Cimarron to this agencv, efforts have been made to induce 
them to remove peaceably, and there is reason to hope it will be finally accomplished. 

A suitable reservation for these Indians will be selected this fall or winter in the 
immediate vacinity of Fort Stanton, where every inducement will be offered them to 
plant largely next spring, and it is believed that with a continuance of the good infla- 
euces surrounding them at present there need be no serious apprehension of trouble. 
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The issue of flour, sugar, and coffee at Tularosa will bare a tendency to make tbese 
Indians discontended when they learn it, as they certainly will, and I respectfully sujj- 
gcst and request that the same articles, in the same proportions, be issued at this 
agency. These Indians are and have been behaving better tban there was reason to 
expect, and without promises or hope of reward. Tbey are entitled to as good treat- 
ment as any, and are much more deserving than tbose of the Tularosa Agency. Con- 
tracts are about to be let for a year's supply of beef-cattle and two hundred thousand 
poonds of com. 

UTB AGENCY. 

These Indians (the Capote and Weminuche Utes) have been very unsettled during the 
past summer, principally on account of the efforts made by the agent to recover a 
quantity of stock taken by them in May last, to enable them, as they said, to visit ths 
Great Spirit, who would be visible at Green River, in Utah, at a certain time. It was 
thought this stock had been taken by Sobetu's baud of Capotes, and upon learning 
that troops had been ordered to pursue Sobetu's baud, and to bring it to Tierra Ama- 
rilla, if necessary, I requested the commanding officer of this military district to direct 
the ofBcerin command of this force to consult with the agent of these Indians regard- 
ing the necessity for pursuit at that time, and sent him a copy of a communication, just 
received from the agent, stating that the Indians were peaceable, and he tlionght most of 
the stolen stock would be delivered up to him for the owners. As troops had been ordered 
to that agency, I directed the agent to make every effort to recover the stock peace- 
ably, and when all other means had failed to call upon the officer in command of tUe 
troops for assistance, should he consider it necessary to enforce his demands, but 
to avoid a collision between the troops and Indians, if possible. A council was calleU^ 
which was very unsatisfactory, and the result was a skirmish between the troops and 
the Indians, lasting about an hour, in which one soldier and two horses were wounded, 
and one Inaian and several horses killed. After the fight a Mexican, named ^' Lucero," 
was killed by the Indians. At the request of General Howard, special Indian Commis- 
sioner, I visited that agency on the 28th of June and held a council with the principal 
chiefs of the Capotes, at which they expressed their willingness to deliver up the stock 
as soon as it comd be found, but that it might take several months, as most of the 
stock was with the Weminuches in Utah. They said they would deliver up the 
thieves also, but that they did not know who or where they were, <fec. I gave thera 
twenty days, in which to do both, telling them I would ask for troops to take them 
by force if my demands were not complied with at that time. The time given them 
having expired, I directed the agent to ask for troops, and to proceed with them to take 
the stolen stock and thieves, and also to demand ana take the murderers of Agent Miller, 
who were known, and whose description had been sent him by one Major W. R. Price, 
United States Agent, who was in command of the troops in that section, between 
whom and the agent there had been a perfect understanding, promptly furnished the 
force asked for and accompanied it in peraon, rendering all possible assistance to the 
agent; but as the Weminuches are in Utah, their efforts have been unsuccessful ex- 
cept to recover about fifteen head of stock delivored up by the Capotes. All the troops 
have been ordered back to their proper stMtions, and the trouble with the Utes seems 
to be settled for the present. The murderers of Agent Miller are with the Weminuches, 
but they are well known, and I hope to secure them in time. This agency was re- 
moved from Abiquiu to Tierra Amarilla in June last, the latter place being more 
remote from the settlements, and easier of access to the Indians, who can visit their 
agent without coming in contact with the citizens. 

In view of the fact that no adequate provision has been made for these Indians by 
the Department, and that they are dependant solely upon the limited supply of pro- 
visions and clothing that can be furnished from the fund for the contingent expenses 
of the superin tendency, I respectfully request that their proportion (and also the pro- 
portion of the Muache Utes at Cimmaron) of the funds appropriated to carry out the 
provisions of the treaty of 1868, made with the seven bands of Colorado Utes, and also 
their proportion of the annuity-goods furnished under that treaty, be sent to me annu- 
ally, tor the benefit of these three ban^s (the Capotes, Weminuches and Muaches,) 
living in this territory. It is true they do not recognize the treaty, saying an unau- 
thorized person claimed to represent them at its signing; but as they are three of the 
seven bands with which the treaty was made, and as (Tongress has made no other pro- 
vision for theni^ I respectfully present their claim to three-sevenths of the amount of 
funds and annuitv-goods furnished under the treaty. The behavior of these Utes during 
the past year will compare favorably with that of any of the wild tribes of this super- 
intendency, and, beyond doubt, the great majority of them are and have been disposed 
to be peaceable, ana they are entitled to consideration. 

In my last annual report I recommended that a temporary agency be established, at 
a favorable point on the San Juan River, with a view to make it permanent should the 
agent be snccessful in his efforts to induce the Indians to take an interest in farming, 
and I am more than ever convinced of its practicability and its final success. It would 
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be difficult, and perhaps impossible, to induce the men to plant ; bnt the establi^bment 
of an industrial school in connection with au agency-farm for its support would teud 
to gradually improve the younger portion of the tribes and would in time be of great 
benefit. 

Returning from my visit to Tierra Araarilla, in July last, I met, by appointment at 
Abiquin, a large deputation, representingfabout four hundred Jicarilla Apaches, who 
have lived near that place for a long time, and who asked to be permitt^ to remain 
there. As no complaints or objections were made by the citizens, all of whom spoke in 
praise of these Indians, I gave them permission to remain, and have placed them under 
the charge of the agent at Tierra Amarilla. 

CIMMAROV AGENCY. 

This has been discontinued as a regular agency since the resignation and departnre 
of the late agent in May last, and consequently the Indians have been discooteuted 
and at times nnrnly. During last winter authority was granted, at my request, to re- 
move the Muache Utes to the lite Agency at Tierra Amarilla, and the Jicarilla Apaches to 
he Mescalero Apache agency at Fort Stanton. Upon representations made to me, It 
believed the removal could be accomplished in time, and made the request in view of 
the fact's that the majority of the citizens of Cimniaron, and especially the "English 
Company," who owned the land, earnestly desired to be rid of the Indians, whose prei»- 
enoe was and is a constant source of trouble, and a cause for a general feeling of inse- 
curity among the people of that neighborhood. I am now convinced that Cimmaron 
is not a suitable place for these Indians, and that they are surrounded by influenct^ 
that render their proper control almost an impossibility. They are becoming very over- 
bearing, and insist that the " Maxwell grant" belongs to them, and the Muacbe Utes 
refuse to leave it, although it has been sold to the English Company referred to and 
is being rapidly disposed of to actual settlers. 

I have tried sevetal experiments to accomplish the removal, but as yet withont suc- 
cess. According to the report of Agent Curtis, of the Mescalero Apache' agency, the 
Jicarilla Apaches have agreed to eo to Fort Stanton|upon their return from a bufialu- 
hunt, and I am confident that both bands can be moved peaceably. I am loth to rvsort 
to forcible measures till all other means have failed. This change will place these t%To 
bands under the charge of agents, who can control and care foruieir wants. The baud 
, of Muache Utes is one of the seven included in the Ute treaty of 186B, and their daini 
to their proportion of the funds and annuities provided under that treaty is presented 
with that of the Capote and Weminnche Utes of the Tierra Amarilla agency. 

The Indians at Cimmaron have become so unruly of late, in consequence of the 
absence of any one with authority to look to their interests, that I have j^laced Mr. R. 
H. Longwill temporarily in charge, for the purpose of feeding and otherwise caring for 
them till they can be moved. 

PDRBLO AGENCr. 

Since my last annual report but little of special interest has occurred among these 
Indians. The illegal trading with the Comanche Indians, of Texas, tliat has been car- 
ried on by the young men of several of the Pueblo villages, is virtually stopped, and I 
do not believe there will be any further trouble on that account. 

The question of citizenship, I regret to say, has not yet been satisfactorily settled, 
and every year renders it more difficult to solve. The courts of this Territory have 
decided upon several occasions that the Pueblo Indians are citizens of the Doited 
States, and during last summer two Pueblo Indians were placed on a United States 
jury at Albuc^uerque, in this Territory, in accordance with these decisions, bnt it^s 
donbtfol if this action will bt^sustaineid till their status is finally and definitely fixed 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. A decision upon this matter, wbieh I 
trust will l>e obtAined during this year, will facilitate the settlement of other c^nestions 
regarding the affairs of these Indians, more or less dependent upon that of citizenship. 
On the 16th of September last I held a council, at Santa F6, with the governors, cap- 
tains, and principal men of most of the villages, at their request, in regard to religion. 
It appears there was a general feeling of insecurity among them on account of alleged 
attempts at interference in their religious affairs, and at times there has been serious 
troubles at one of their villages on account of religious differences. The substance of 
their talk was that they wanted protection in their right to choose their own religion, 
which protection I guaranteed to furnish, so far as it might be in my power to do so, 
telling them the Constitution of the United States guaranteed the right to all to wor- 
ship as they might select, and that no man or set of men would be permitted to dictate 
or interfere in their religious affairs. Mo.st of the Pueblos, who prjfess any religion, 
are Catholics, and the Catholic Church has done an immense amount of good among 
them in years past, without aid or encouragement from the Cbveromeut; and when I 
assumed charge of the superintendency two years ago I found teachers in most of the 
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principal villages placed there, and paid by the Catholic Cbarch. With these facts ia. 
view, I asked the Hou. Commissioner of Indian Affairs to authorize me to tarn over 
the Pueblo school-fund to Bishop J. B. Laray, of this diocese, whose well-known char- 
acter was a sufficient guarantee that it would be properly and economically expended 
for the pnrposes of eduoatiou. I was informed that this could not be done under the 
law, but that the Pueblo agent would be directed to consider the services and claims 
of the Catholic Church in his apiKiintmeuts of teachers. In the village of Lagana 
there are quite a number of Protestants, and the trouble alluded to has been between 
the Protestants and the Indians who still worship Montezuma, and insist that all oth- 
ers shall do the same. Of late the Protestants are taking considerable interest in this 
matter, and several missionaries have been sent to these Indians by the Presbyterian 
Board of Missions. Every facility, consistent with my other duties, will be afforded to 
all denominations in fheir Christian work. Religious competition cannot but be ben- 
efioial to the Indians, and I do not consider it my province to interfere with the honest 
efforfa of any church, but simply to protect the Indians in their right to choose any 
religion that buits them. 

Mr. J. O. Cole, the newly-appointed Pueblo agent, reported for duty, and assumed 
charge of this agency on the 7th of August last. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

Tlie foregoing statement, (to which careful attention is invited,) the apparent ooO' 
sequences of the events and measures of the past year, and the general goo<l behavior 
of most of the tribes^ will, I trust, furnish reasons for congratulation upon the evident 
improvement in the condition of the Indians and their affairs generally thronghout 
the siiperintendency, and will show that the tribes, with the exception of the South- 
em Apaches and a few Utes, are more perfectly under the control of the Department 
than they have been heretofore. This is mainly attributable to a practical application, 
as far as possible, of the peace policy of the Administration, and to the fact that the 
Indian business has been to a great extent divested of the sentiment and unreal ideas 
that have operated too frequently in the past against the successful control of wild 
Indians. 

The Apache question is one that demands immediate attention and action. Experi- 
ence has proved that all rules fail when applied to these Indians, and that their per- 
fect control depends upon the ample autUority and facilities of the person in ch^ge of 
their affairs to either feed or fipht them, and upon his judgment as to the time and 
necessity for either. These Indians should be forced to remain upon their reservations, 
and should be fed, clothed, and protected so long as they act in sood faith, and in ac- 
cordance with law or any reffulations the Department may think proper to make for 
their government, and they should be promptly, severely, and " officially " punished for 
each and every s^t in disobedience of the laws of the country or the regulations of the 
Department. Neither feeding nor fighting alone will control them ; but both are good 
in the hands of a discreet and decided pei*son, and a proper use of both^ither, when 
necessary — will insure success beyond a reasonable doubt. This treatment is simple 
and practicable, and is more certain to accomplish the objects desired than any other, 
and it should be persevered in till the Southern Apaches are forced to respect the 
authority of the Government. The great m^ority of the x>eople on the frontier are 
loyal, law-abiding citizens, who desire simply that the Indians ma^v be effectually kept 
upon their reservations by any means, and th^t the Department will remunerate them 
as fjEir as possible for past and future losses at the hands of Indians, and the complaints 
of inch men are too Just and reasonable to be disregarded. Referring to the law of 
Congress requiring all claims for alleged depredations by Indians to be presented to 
the chiefs of the tribes for their acknowledjB^ment, I desire to call attention to its great 
iujustice to claimants. The chiefs seldom, if ever, admit that any of their people nave 
committed depi-edations ; and when a claim has been disapproved by them the claimant 
is compelled to furnish further evidence, when it is presumed he has already furnished 
all thatkcxists. The claim then goes to Washington for the action of Congress. But 
this has been delayed, and many Just claims have passed through this office and are 
dependent upon this final action of Congress. I would respectfully suggest that the 
superintendent of Indian affairs be authorized in future to investigate anct decide upon 
these claims, subject to the approval of the Hon. Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
and to such regulations as might be prescribed, and that claims may be disposed of in 
accordance with this action as soon as practicable after the decision is made. The 
uncertainty re^^arding the paymeut of Just claims against the Department is a cause of 
considerable dissatisfaction and complaint. Communications regarding the necessary 
appropriations of funds for the superintendency will be made separately. 

The co-operation of the several agents attached to this superintendency has been of 
tile greates]; assistance in carrying out the policy of the Qovernment, and their ac- 
companying reports will show the business of the agencies more in detail, to which 
your attention is invited. 
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In conclusion,! have the honor to express my thanks to the Department for its 
prompt and favorable notice of statements and leqaisitions made by- this office, and for 
the approval of my official actions during the past year. 
With much respect, your obedient servant, 

NATHANIEL POPE, 
Superintendent qf Indian Affain, 
Hon. Francis A. Walker, 

Commisnoner of Indian Ajfairs, Washington, D, C. 



No. 50. 

Navajo Ikdian Agbkcy, 
Fort Thftance^ New MeMcOj September 9, 18T2. 

Sm: In accordance with the regulations of the Indian Office and instructions of the 
Hon. Commissioner of Indian Affairs, I have the honor to submit my annual report. 

I arrived here and assumed charge of the agency September 7, 1872, relieving Mr. 
Thomas V. Keams, who had been recently appointed special agent, from the general 
charge of the agency. On my arrival here I found the Indians in a iiappy, contented, 
and i»roHperous couuition. The Navajo Indians are probably as thrifty, well-behaved, 
industrious, and intelligent, and occasion as little trouble to the Grovemment or tbf 
white settlers about them, as any tribe of Indians iu the country. The only troable or 
annoyance of any kind that arises from their presence in the Territory is that arising 
from occasional theft, and when the size of the tribe is considered, the comparatively 
small number of depredations that are committ'Cd, and, more than all, that iu the great 
majoritv of cases they are driven to the deed by the stem necessity of hunger, I tnink 
it will be found that the Indians of this reservation generally compare favorably, in 
gdod faith and allegiance to the Qovernment, with the t>est-governed community of the 
whites; while the small number of thieves and evil-doers among them have better 
excuse for their accious than the larger number of our fellow-citizens who fill our jails 
and penitentiaries in the more civilized sections of the East. 

Organization of Navajo cavalry, — During the m(mth of August, Special Agent Keams^ 
by authority of General 0. 0. Howard, special commissioner of Indian affairs, organized 
a forct of one hundred and thirty Navajo cavalry, for the purpose qf preventing depreda- 
tions, as fur aspossible, and returning stolen stock to its owners when found npon the 
reservation. Tnough this force has been in service but a short time, it has proved con- 
clusively in this brief period to be the best feature ever inaugurated iu this directiou. 
The custom of branding stock with the initials, or some other mark of ownership, by 
the holders of stock in this and the a<^|oinin^ Territories, renders it an easy t«8k to 
detect stolen animals brought upon the reservation. The members of the tribe selected 
for this service embrace nearly all the principal chiefs, who are proud of their position, 
and very energetic and determined in the discharge of their duties. 

The effect produced by the Naviyo cavalry in seizing stock from the thieves and re- 
turning it to its owners* is most salutary, in proving their hearty and determined co- 
operation with the Government to prevent this wrong, while the moral influence ex- 
erted in discourajc^ing a repetition by its almost certain detection will be, if jmssible, 
still more bene cial. I most earnestly recommend that the Government afford every 
facility for the more complete organization, equipment, maintenance, aud reasonable 
compensation of these faithful, hard-working, and efficient men, in the firm l)elief that 
such a course will conduce to the best interests of the Government, the Indians, and 
the settlers of the surrounding country. 

iScAoofe.— There have been persevering and persistent efforts made to educate the 
Indian children of this agency, but thus far with little success. Iregard it as an object 
of the utmost importance to the Government and the Indians to educate the children 
of the latter, but with our present facilities it is impossible to make much headway. 

The children are bright, intelligent, and acquire almost anything they undei^ke in 
the way of learning very rapidly. The great difficulty to overcome is the irregularity 
in attendance under the present system, by which they lose all the benefit of what 
they learn at the outset. This difficulty I think, however, cau be almost entirely sur- 
mounted by the establishmeut of an industrial school in connection with the daily in- 
struction, provision being made for their shelter and subsistence in the mean time. 
There is little iu their present surroundings to attach them to their studies or advance- 
ment in this respect. I take this view of the matter from the fact that I believe the 
coming generation will prove an important and valuable portion of the American peo- 
ple in this Territory, and if they learn no more than to sp^ak, read, aud write our Ian- 
gun^, a great stride will be made in their progress. They are industrious, skillfn], 
willing and eager to work when they can get reasonable compensation for their labor, 
and would prove invaluable workmen in any manufacturing enterprise. Thec^ is no 
building ou the reservation that id or can be made suitable for this purpose. 
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Buildmgs,—! wonld respectfully and most earnestly recommend to the consideration 
of the Department the urgent necessity of entirely new buildings for the agency. lu 
relation to all of them, I may say the roofs are uiUing in, the sides are sriviug way, 
the timbers are rotten, the doors and window-sashes are unmanageable, and the gen- 
eral stato of the buildiues is entirely inadequate to their proper use. I would also 
suggest that an amount of furniture sufficient for the reasonable comfort of the agent 
and his family and the employes of the agency be furnished by the Government, as, 
in this locality, it is absolutely impossible to incur this expense from their private 
means. It is also considered but just and reasonable that the Government should fur- 
nish the agency, from the fact that almost any article of office or household furniture, 
or appliance of comfort that the agent or employ^ may provide from his or their pri- 
vate means, is rendered almost valueless by the ruinous cost of transportation ; whereas 
if the Government furnishes the agency, as (Government property, it will remain for a 
number of years. Under the most favorable circumstances the salary paid the a^nt 
is, in this Territory, but a meager one ibr the work perf«>rmed and responsibility 
incurred, and I most urgently request that the foregoing requisition be allowed. 

In conclusion, I will add that the expense for subsistence of the Indians on this 
reservation averages but little more than |12.50 for each Indian per annum, while they 
conduct themselves as well and occasion as little trouble to the Government as any 
tribe of the size in the country. 

As Special Agent Keams has embodied most of^he statistical and other items of spe- 
cial interest and importance in his report, it is deemed unnecessary to add further to 
this my first report. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

W. F. HALL, 
Agent for the Namjoes, 

Nathaniel Pope, Esq., 

Superintendent of Indian AffatrSf Santa F4, New Mexico, 



No. 51. 

United States Navajo Indian Agency, 
Fort DefioMeOy New MexicOy September 9, 1872. 

Sir : In compliance with circular letter from the Honorable Commissioner of Indian 
Affiiirs relative to annusd reports, I have the honor to submit this my first annual 
report. 

On the 4th of June, 1872, lat« Indian Agent Miller left me in charge of the affairs of 
this agency. He, with some of the employ^ of the agency, proceeded to the Rio 8au 
Juan for the purpose of looking out a locality suitable for farming purposes, where 
there is an abundance of water and the seasons are of sufficient length for the crops 
to mature. While encamped on this river, early on the morning of the Uth of June, 
two Ute Indians charged on the camp, firing oi^his party ; they killed him on the spot. 
On hearing of this I immediately made written reports to the proper authorities of the 
facts I coiud obtain relative to the murder, and steps have been taken for the appre- 
hension of the murderers. I remained in charge of the agency until the 5th of Augnst, 
when Brigadier-General O. O. Howard. Unit^ States Army, special Indian commis- 
sioner, appointed me special agent for Navf^oes, from which date I have been doing 
duty in that capacity. 

On the 6th of^ August I received instructions firom General Howard, special Indian 
commissioner, and Colonel Nathaniel Pope, superintendent of Indian a£»irs, to organ- 
ize a company of Navajo cavalry, to be placed under the charge of War Chief Manne- 
lito, for the purpose of takine thieves and all stolen stock brought on the reserva- 
tion. On the 10th of August I completed this organization, having formed a company 
of one hundred and thirty strong, including all the principal chiera of the tribe. This 
is the best method ever adopted for the purpose of finding and recovering all stolen 
stock brought on this reservation, and is of a great benefit both to the Indians and 
the Government. They have already proved themselves willing, active, and energetic, 
and, having full knowledge of all parts of the reservation, are superior in that respect 
to a company of United States cavalry. I have now in my possession fifty-three horses, 
mules, and burros, recovered by them. In connection with this I would state that 
these Indians were informed that they would receive clothing and pay from the Gov- 
ernment, and are making anxious inquiries in that respect ; up to the present date I 
have not been informed what their pay or allowance will be, and therefore cannot 
satisfy them. I would, therefore, urge the immediate necessity of a definite under- 
standing in this matter, so that they may have no occasion to lose confidence in the 
Government or their agent. It is my opinion that they should receive every encourage- 
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ment, and the b«6t allowance the Government can afford them ; should this be neg- 
lected evil re«nlrs will surely follow, which will canse grt>at trouble, both to the 
Government and the Indians. I have already purchased small quantities of sngar and 
coffee fqr tbem, when ocrually necessary, and trost my action will be approved. 

Some of the Indians have planted largely, and there has been an abundance of rain 
for their crops ; they will gather sufficient com to last them some time, provided &mt 
does not set iu as early as usual. A fall report of this is given by B. M. Thomas, farmx 
for Navf^oes, which accompanies this. 

All the buildings at this agency are in a very ^lapidated condition, and, owing to the 
recent heavy rains, some of the walls and roofs have fallen in. I have repair«Ml them 
temporarily, but it is my opinion that it would be a great saviug to the Government to 
erect entirely new buildings, instead of being continually making repairs on the old ones. 
During a rain almost every building at the agency leaks, most of th«m having roofiBof 
brush and dirt, and they are entire^ inadequate to the requirements of the agency. I 
wonld here state that both the agency and office are entirely destitute of furBiture. 
An estimate for same accompanies this report. 

There has been one school at this agency, conducted by Mrs. C. A. G. Menaul, but 
owing to the great difficulty in learning our language but little progress has been 
made. Being the policy of the Gk>vemment to civilise and christianize these Indiant, 
I would suggest that a farm should be connected with each school, conducted on the 
industrial and manual-labor plan, an^ that the children be furnished with fcMMl and 
clothing. These children, having been accustomed to a wild life, dislike too much con- 
finement, and when school-hours are over they should have a play-ground oonneeted 
with the school in which to enjoy themselves. 

It is almost impossible to get a correct count of these Indians, some of them living 
such a long distance from the agency they will not all leave their herds to corae fur 
that purpose. The last count, which I think was a coiTect one, amounts to 9,114 In- 
dians: 3,300 women; 2,912 men; and 2,902 children, which shows these Indians are 
increasing. 

During the months of April and May about one hundred women and children re- 
turned to this reservation from the Mexican settlements, and still there are complaints 
received at this agency almost every day from relatives of others, who say they are 
kept by the citizens against -their will. This being a great source of annoyance to 
the agent, and sometimes trouble, I would suggest that a special agent be appointed, 
whose business it shall be to go with two or the principal chiefs to the setUements 
and see all of the Navajoes living there, so that they can satisfy themselves, and the 
tribe at large, that all can leave the settlements and come on the reservation, who 
feel so disp^ed ; in cases of children nnder age they should be guided by their parents. 

I have heard of but few deaths in this tribe for the last year, aud these were gener- 
ally from old age. 

These Indians own abont 10,000 horses and males, and abont 125,000 sheep and 
goats. 

I issued the last of the beef on the 20th of August, and com on the 2d of Septem- 
ber. Since that time the Indians have been subsisting on their green corn. If beef 
were furnished tbem now, they could live well as long as their green com lasts. 

I would here remark that up to the piesent time these Indians have not succeeded 
in raising sufficient grain to snbsist themselves. They should therefore be furnished 
with enough to keep them from hanger, so that they have no excuse to wander off 
the reservation and depredate citisens for subsistenoe. 

In conclusion, I would state from my own experience of nearly four years with these 
Indians, they are peaceful, well-disposed, energetic, hard-working, and industriona, aud 
I am convinced, with the proper help of the Government, kindly and Judiciously adniin- 
istered, they will soon become a ricn and happy eommunity. 
With much respect, your obedient servant, 

THOMAS V. REAMS, 

Special Agent for Xavajom, 

Colonel Nathaniel Pope, 

Superintendent of Indian 4fair$ for New Mexioo, Santa F6, New Mexico, 
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Office Mbscalero Apache Agency, 

Fort Stanton, New MexicOj Auj^ust 31, 1872. 
Sir : The perio<l having arrived for mv second annual report, I have the honor to 
submit the following brief statement of the condition of affairs tii this agency. 
It is to me a source of regret that there is so little upon which to base a report. In 
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my last annaal report, as well as repeatedly in montbly reports, I made snch siij^^es- 
tions, and recommended such measares, as in ray hnruule judgment seemed necc»8ary 
and expedient, havinji: a view to the interest of the Government and the success of the 
agency ; bnt, as they failed to receive the attention they merited, I consider a repetition 
superdooQs. 

At the time of my last annual report, there were 325 Indians at this agency. I con- 
tinued to send ont messengers to the Comanche country, and in this way got in from 
time to time various bands, till, at this writing, they number 1,895. I have tiie pleasure 
to say that during the entire year the Indians of this agency have, (considering that 
very few of them have ever lived on a reservation, and tbat they came from the " war- 
patli,") conducted themselves remarkably well, no depredations having been committed 
by them ; showing that they were sincere in their professt>d desire for peace, and that 
their promise to live at peace was made in good faith. With all due respect, I regret 
to say that the Government has not kept iu part of the contract in equally good faith. 
This remark applies only to clothing and presents, but I have the pleasure to state that 
the arrangements made by you for feeding them have been highly satisfactory. They 
have always received full weight, and the corn and beef have been of the best quality. 
I would remark that it has been a source of great trouble and annoyance to satisfy 
them on one ponnd each of com and beef* and they have been .obliged to hunt consid- 
erably in order to 11 ve ; bat as the game newr here is getting scarce, they will not be satis- 
fied ID fatore. I would respectfully urge, as I did in my last annual report, that they be 
allowed one pound and one- half each, of corn and beef. As to clothing, I would further 
remark that the Indians are deplorably destitute. <rhey have received just enough to 
see that the Government could, if it wonld, supply their wants, and although I have 
repeatedly told them I was only a machine, and could only give what I received, still 
they think tha4^ my resources are or shonld be inexhaustible, and that it is my &utt 
because they are not. 

I desire to call yonr attention to the fact that, despite the most diligent watchCnl- 
ness, not only on my own part but on the part of others interested in the promotion of 
peace, the unlawful sale of whisky is still carried <m. Some parties who have been 
under bonds for nearly a year to appear before the United States court, encouraged by 
the delay of being brought to trial, continue the tra^c as before. They will be tried 
at the fall term, when it is to be hoped they will be punished; but, with a jury com- 
posed wholly or in part of Mexicans, there is little hope for justice. I have secured 
the i^pointment of a deputy United States marshal and United States commi^ioner 
who will co-operate with me in the suppression of this traffic. I trust that you will 
use your influence at the coming session of the territorial legislature to have the 
license law so amended that any parties who shall procure a license for the sale of 
intoxicating drink, within one hundred miles of an Indian reservation, shall give 
bonds in the penal sum of not less than twenty thousand dollars, not to sell, trade, or 
barter the vile stuff with Indians. In my opinion, this wonld conline the sale to men of 
responsibility, and take it out of the hands of the worst set of brutes, thieves, and 
robbeors that ever cnrsed a eounfery. 

I most not fail to call yonr attention to the fiict that I have no military protection 
or support. I have, in several monthly reports, alluded to this matter. Daring the 
preseat month, a portion of the time there was only one commissioned officer at this 
post, and he the post-sui^eon, with a corporal's guard at his command. At the time 
referred to, a large band (about sixty) of Navtgoes came in, and stole some forty head 
of horses and mules ftom the citizens and Apaches, within a few miles of the post. 
They continued their depredations night after night, but there wns not a single cavalry- 
man at the post to rout the thieves and protect the citizens. This is one of the most 
exposed points in tlie Territory, and there should be not less than two companies of 
cavalry^and one of infantry stationed here. 

As you are already aware, the ^' Jicarilla Apaches," who were to be removed to this 
agency, declined to come, in consequeuce of a report put in circnlation (by parties in- 
terested in keeping them where they are) that the small-pox was raging among ^the 
Indians of this agency. 

On the 3d of uie present month, I sent oat Mr. £. H. Wakefield, who is well ac- 
quainted with the tribe, accompanied by an Indian of the &mily of Cadetta, to com- 
municate with them, for the purpose of correcting this false report, and inducing them 
to remove. This party has just returned, and report that they have agreed 'to 
come here after they have been on a bufialo-hunt, which will be in two moons. * 

As there have been neither schools nor reservation established, I have no progress to 
report as to education or agriculture. 

In condnsion, I desire to liear testimony to the success of the humane or '< peace 
policy" of President Grant at this agency, which I have endeavored to carry out to the 
best of my abili^. 

Thenumber ot^ Indians satkered in here 6rom the '^ war-path," their peaceful and 
contented condition, the broad acres of waving grain, the ** cattle on a tiiousaiid 
hills," all bear testimony to the great blessings which this policy secures, and inspire 
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the hope that this coantry, so Iod^ made desolate by a sayage foe, will ere long become 
a goodly land, a laod '' flowing with milk and honey." 

With mnch respect, I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

A. J. CURTIS, 
United States Indian Agent for Meeoalero Jpaekei. 
Colonel Nathaniel Pope, 

Superintendent of Indian Affairs, Santa F6f New Mexico, 
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United States Indian Agency, 

TularoBa, Neio Mexico, August 31, 1872. 

Sik: I have the honor to snbmit this my annnal report of the condition of the 
Southern Apache Indian agency for the year ending Angust 31, 1872: 

The agency was removed from Cafiada Alamosa, New Mexico, the latter part of April, 
to the reservation in the Rio Tnlarosa Valley, selected and assigned to the Sontoem 
Apache Indians, by the Hon. Vincent Colyer, secretary of the board of Indian com- 
missioners, August 29, 1871. 

The eastern boundary-line of tbi» reservation is located at a distance of one handred 
and ten miles west of the Rio Grande, at Fort Craig. The dimensions of the reserva- 
tion are as follows, viz : 

Commencing at the head-waters of the Rio Tnlarosa and ita tributaries in the moun- 
tains, and extending down the same for a distance of thirty miles, embracing an area 
of ten miles on each side of the stream. The Rio Tularosa is a small stream of clear 
good water, flowing through a narrow valley of rich soil, well adapted for agricultoral 
purposes. The reservation is well supplied with good timber, consisting of piue, piJkm, 
cedar, and oak. Grass is abundant ; game plenty ; nature seems to have designed it 
for the home of the Indian. 

On the 28th of September, 1871, Cochise and his band, numbering aboot two hnn- 
■ dred men, women, and children, came into the agency at CaQada Alamosa, and de- 
clared his intention tx> live at peace with the Government. For a short time he ap- 
peared contented, but as soon as an eflx>rt was made to induce the Indians to qnietly 
and peaceably remove to their new reservation, he became restless, and raanifeated a 
disposition to return to his haunts in the mountains. He and bis band left aboat the 
1st of April, taking a lar^e number of Indians chat had been at the agency for some 
time with him. The Indians had increased in number from 1,210 during the fall to 
about 1,600. As soon as they were informed that they would be required to remove 
to the Tularosa reservation, they commenced leaving in large numbers, till their num- 
ber was reduced to less than 800 at th^ time of the removal of the agency io April. 
The Indians were bitterly opposed to their removal ; they claimed that what is known 
as the Cafiada Alawosa reservation was the home of their ancestors, and had been 
promised them by a former agent as their permanent home. After long and laborious 
efibrta, 450 were induced to remove to the new reservation. By kind treatment and a 
liberal supply of food and clothing to those here, it is to be hoped that many if not 
all their former associat-es at the Cafiada Alamosa agency may beindnced to come in 
and live on their reservation. The Indians are very poor ; they have a few horses, 
mules, and asses, and they do not appear to have a desire to aconmnlate property for 
the future. There has been no effort made to induce them to farm. The season was 
too far advanced when they arrived at the agency to attempt raising a crop by their 
efforts ; but a few of the young msn have assisted in hoeing a fsw acres of com 
planted by the employes of the agency. With a competent man to direct and encour- 
age them, I think that many may be indaced to labor. 

No attempt has been made to establish schools or missions among these Indians. 
There is certainly a great field open for moral and intellectual cnlture. 

I am unable to discover any improvement, either physically or morally, among these 
Indians during the year— probably the result of their unsettled state. Drunkenness is 
on the increase, and many of the vices of civilized life. And deaths by violence, the 
reSnlt of drunkenness, have been frenuent. 

The Southern Apaches are probably the most tronbleeome and difficult Indians on 
the continent to control, and it would be folly to attempt it by moral snasion alone ; 
yet I believe by kind, firm, and liberal treatment they can be brought to submit to 
the authority of the Government and be made quiet and peaceable citizens. 

A latge number of the Indians are dissatisfied with their new home and want to be sent 
back to CaQada Alamosa. They long for the fruits they have been in the habit of g(*t 
ting from the Mexican people there. Some special effort should be made to reconcile 
them in the way of extra rations. I would respectfully recommend that sugar, co&se, 
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salt, and floiir be added to their ratiou, at the rate of 1 pound of suffar, 1 pound of 
siilt, f pound of coffee, and 4 pounds of flour, once each month. I tniak that thid 
wonld reconcile them to their reservation. 

I respectfully call your attention to estimate A and B, accompanying this report. 
All of which I respectfully submit. 

I am, sir, vei^ respectfully, your obedient servant, 

O. F. PIPER, 
United States Indian Agent Southern Apaches. 
Nathaniel Pope, Esq., 

Superintendent of Indian Affairs^ Santa F4, New Mexico, 



No. 54. 

TiERRA Amarilla, New Mkxico, 

August 31, 1872. 
Sir: By direction of your circular, I have the honor herewith to forward my annual 
report. 

1 relieved Lientenopt J. B. Hanson September 30, 1871, and receipted to him for all 
public property belonging to th^ agency. 

capote utes. 

This band numbers about two hundred and forty men, women, and children. They 
spent the fall in the vicinity of Tierra Amarilla, and when the weather became cold they 
moved near Abiquiu, and remained there during the winter. They received almost 
their entire subsistence from the agency. When tlio weather became warm and pleas- 
ant, th'^y applied for additional supDlies, which they received, and then moved west- 
ward. They spent the summer in the vicinity of TioiTa Amarilla, New Mexico, and 
Pagosa Springs, Colorado Territory. The general health of this baud has been very 
go^ 

WEMINUCIIE utes. 

This band numbers about six hundred and thirty, men, women, and children, inclnd- 
ing Cabaza Blanco's party, a small band of which I have no knowledge except by re- 
port, aa they have not visited the a|gency since I took charge. The Weminuche Utes 
visited the ^ency occasionally during the fall and winter, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing ammunition, clothing, «&c. They supnort themselves to a great extent by the 
clSse, and spend most of the time west of the San Juan River, where they have supe- 
rior advantages in the way of pastoral lands, also plenty of game, deer, elk, and bear, 
and the streams contain an abundance of mountain-trout and other kinds of fisb. 
This summer they have gone farther west than usual, and it is thought they are prob- 
ably west of the Rio Grande, and that they will soon return to their agency. 

JICARILLA APACHES. 

I am informed that this band numbers about four hundred men, women, and child- 
. ren. They are engaged in the cultivation of the soil. They also raise stock, but jvs 
y*t are not self-sustaining. They visit this place, also Abiquiu, asking for sulxsisteuce, 
which they have received^ so far as I could furnish them. I have found tbem very- 
peaceable and quiet, and I think as soon as they get a fair start that they will be selt- 
sustaining. 

During the fall and winter the department of the Capote and Weminuche Utes was 
very good. They would come to the agency, get what I had for them, and then return 
to their encampments without molesting any one, except on .a few occasions when they 
stole some stock. There are a few men in both bauds that are very fond of liquor, and 
I have found it thus far an impossibility to get them to inform on the parties from 
'whom they obtain it. On February 24 a party, perbaps about fifty, came to the agency 
at Abiquiu to obtain supplies, and about twenty remained over night, and some of 
tbem obtained liquor from the dealers of the village, and became very much intoxi- 
cated, and made very hostile demonstrations toward employes and citizens. My intei- 
preter, William £. Arny, with assistance of citizens, succeeded in arresting them and 
confining them until they became sober. The next morning they were very much 
ashamea and humiliated, but still persistently refused to inform on the parties fn»m 
whom they obtained tlie liquor. I, with the assistance of Governor W. F. M. Amy, 
immediately tqok steps to have the parties whom we supposed to be guilty of fuiuisb- 
iflg liquor to Indians brought before the grand jui*y at Saut^ Fd for indictment and 
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trial. Slnco that time I have not seen or beard of a dmnken Indian. Tfie dealers all 
refuse to sell to Indians, and I don't apprehend any more trouble from this source. 

These Indians are very snperstitious, and have the opinions of their forefathers with 
reference to religion and futn re world, and as they always .have mn wild, (the con- 
dition which they prefer,) we cannot expect much advancement in the "arts of civilized 
life'' until they shall have the advantages of education and the humane work of gpod 
missionaries among them. Early in March they were informed by a superscitiooa 
Indian, said to have come from Utah Territory, and a man In whom they had much 
confidence, that if they would go to the vicinity of Green River, that there they would 
see the Great Spirit, and that they would receive everything they might need, such as 
horses, all kinds of game, and in fact everything in an abundance. They professed to 
have believed this report, and determined to go, and in order to accommodate those 
that had no horses, they stole about thirty head (they say borrowed) and a number 
of cattle, and started for Green River. I was immediately notified by owners of stock 
of the thefts, and then I sent a messenger (Tomas Chacen) after them, directing him to 
say to them that I wished them to return to the agency for an interview, and to bring 
all the stolen stock with them, and turn it over to me for owners. This man (Tomas 
Chacen) has much influence with those people, but on this occasion they treated him 
very badly. At first they refused to hear him, but finally they had a short interview^ hot 
refused to comply with my instructions, saving that they would do so after they would 
return from Green River, and then they oraered the messenger to return to the agency. 
He was absent ten days, and after hearing his report also oi other depredations which 
thev had committed, and being fully|satisfied that honest and indnstnoas farmers were 
suflering from acts committed against them by Indians, I immediately made applica- 
tion for a force of United States troops, for the protection of the people and property of 
the frontier. My application for troops was dated April 3, (other applications were 
aleo made by citizens,) and on April 20 a detachment arrived at Tierra Amarilla, under 
command of Captain J. ]>. Stevenson and Lieutenant John W. Pnllman, Eighth United 
States Cavalrv. I arrived at Tierra Amarilla May 3, and was informed by two messen- 
gers from Sobita that he and his band would soon arrive at Tierra Amarilla They came 
in May 6, and Captain J. D. Stevenson and I held along interview with them, Mr. Thomas 
D. Burns being interpreter for us, f^om Spanish to English. We ibformed them that we 
wanted the stolen stock for owners and the thieves for punishment. They were will- 
ing to give np what stolen stock they had with them, but insisted that none of the 
thieves were present, although we knew that a few of the most noted ones were ptesent. 
At this time the Indians were very defiant, and not disposed to comply with reasonable 
requests, and as it was very desirable to avoid a collision between soldiers and Indiana, 
we were as lenient as possible. The Indians of this band were composed of abool 
thirty warriors ; they also had about forty more in the rear, near three miles distant, 
of "which we had no knowledge at the time of the oonnciL This made them more de- 
'iBfint, but they finally concluaed to remain over night. The command started with 
them to the place designated for their encampment. After arriving near this place, 
Cheilndians broke and ran a short distance, halted, and formed in battle-array. Tomas 
Chacen, Ute interpreter, was sent to them, re^nestiug them to return, informing them 
that' I would provide for them and their families, that the milita^ would be kind to 
them, and that they should comply with reasonable requests. Two of them imme- 
( diately horse-whipped him, and another drew his revolver upon him, and told him that 
they were now going to fight the soldiers. An eng^ement immediately ensued, lasting 
fneax one hour, resulting in one Federal soldier being wounded, also two horses. The 
ilndians had one man killed, one said to be mortally wounded, and some of their honies 
killed and wounded. They then retreated across the Rio CHiarma, and killed a Mexican 
herder named Agapeto Lusero, and drove off a number of cattle. They then went 
westward, and remained over one month. General Gordon Granger sent two Indian 
messengers to them, requesting them to ret^im to this place, which they did, and deliy- 
ered to me eleven horses and twenty-four cattle, which I gave to owners, after havine 
been properly identified. They were very mnch humiliated, and said that they would 
not fight the soldiers any more, and that in future they wanted to be peaoeable. 

Jnue 30, Sabita and band left for Los Piflos agency ; Cornea and band went to Pa- 
gosa Springs, Colorado Territory; and Chaney Tumpeache, with bands, remained at this 
place. 

June 28, Coxowlche died very suddenly. He was a young man, very bold and brave. 
He was for some time a Federal soldier, and after having served his time he went 
back to his tribe. He was a noted thief, and caused the young men to commit many 
depredations. It was also reported to me that he was one of tne murderers ot the late 
Lusero. 

July S3, Manuel was killed by some one of the members of Cornea's band. He 'was 
one of the most noted thieves of this agency, and caused much of the recent tnmbles 
of the past six months. He wanted to l>e a captain, and was endeavoring to persuade 
some of the young men to go with him on another raiding expedition, and as ne conld 
not prevail upon any one to accompany him| he concluded to go himself; and some 
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members of the band, knowing that he had been the canse of getting them into much 
trouble in the past, shot his two horses in order to prevent him frora f^oing. He re- 
marked, "You have shot my horses; you may now shoot me;" and one of them, said to 
be his cousin, immediately shot him, killing him instantly. I think this occurrence 
is one step toward settling the difficulties of the past and some assurance for tlie futur^ 

In most cases the chiefs are almost powerless to act, aud have but little com maud 
over the young men. They are afraid to infonu on those whom they know to be guilty, 
and thus it is very difficult to arrest any thieves or murderei-s for pnuishnicnt. I am 
very gla<l that it is the determination of the Government to put an end to such reck- 
less aud lawless work, and make them understand that such actsof violence win uot 
be^ tolerated. I am well satisfied that they now fully understand that the Govornmeut 
is iu earnest, and that they feel the importance of a reform among their young men. 

In accordance with your communication, June 15, 1 moved the agency to this place. 
I think this will have a very good effect, as it is located on the extreme frontier, and 
when the Indians visit the agency, they will not pass through the settlements, aud will 
not bo tempted to commit depredations, as they have recently done. 

It has been the policy of some of my predecessors to run the agency with as little 
money as possible. I desire to be economical, yet I do uot deem it advisable to make 
the donations to the ludiaus so small and trining that they think it useh^is to go to 
their agency for the small amount ^iven them. Many of the Indiaus of my agency go 
to other agencies in Colorado Territory, and receive more clothing, more sulSisteuce, 
and all of a better quality than I have given them. If the agency could furnish them 
what they actually need, they would not steal. When their necessary wants are uot 
fhmished, they, of coursoi must do the best they can. 

RESERVATION. 

I now recommend that a reservation be established for the Indians of this agency 
in the San Juan country. In this section they would have superior advantages ofgood 
soil, an abundance of timber, and plenty of pare water. I am well aware that they 
are averse to planting, but this must be done " sooner or later,'' and the soouer the 
better. In a short time game will be very scarce here ; in fact it is not plenty iu many 
sections now. I think, mm my experience with these people, that many of the young 
men would go upon a reservation and go to work. I have found many of them will- 
ing to work. The women are very industrious. Men advanced in age would soon be 
glad to avail themselves of the advantages of a ^* reservation.'' Sohools could then bo 
established for the children, where they could have the advantages of a thorough edu- 
cation. Missionaries could be employed, and thus they could be taught the tnie plan 
of salvation and the way of eternal life. 

The leading men of the Capote Utes attended the oonncil held at Los Finos agency, 
fa!l moon of August, accompanied by Mr. M. V. Stevens, interpreter '.Governor W. F. 
M. Arny, speeial oommissioner ; and General W. K. Price, Eighth Regiment Uuited 
States Cavalry. 

Henry Duane, M. D., vaccinated the Capote Utes. The date of his actual services as 
physician and surgeon for this agency commenced July 1, 1872. 

1 herewith iuclose statistical report of farming, dbo. 
Very respectftilly, your obedient servant, 

JOHN S. ARMSTRONG, 
United States Indian Agent, 

Nathaniel Pope, Esq., 

Snp&'intendent of Indian Affairs, Santa JPV, New Mexico, 
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Pueblo Indian Agency, 
Santa F4y New Mexico, August 29, 1872. 

Sir : In compliance with the instmotions from the Department, I have the honor to 
submit the annual report of condition of affairs in the Pueblo Indian agency for the 
year ending September 1, 1872. 

I am iuformed by the late agent, W. F. M. Arny, that all the teachers in this agency 
not able to teach in the English language were discharged some mouths since iu com- 
pliance with the instractioos from the Department, leaving the follow iug Euglish 
teachers still in the service, viz: Walter G. Marmon, at Laguna pueblo; Clemen te 
Ortiz, at San Juan pueblo, who resigned the 3l8t of July, because the compensation 
was insufficient; J. B. Rougement, at Isleta pueblo; Jesus Maria Ortiz y Baca, at Taos 
pueblo ; E<lward Walsh and wife, at Jomiz pueblo. These five schools have progressed 
'Vi'ell during the past year cousidering the adverse circumstances, such as the nature of 
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a people who Lave never been accustomed to schools heretofore, the lack of comfort- 
able Bcbool-rooms, and the necessary furnitare for the same, all of which mast be sup- 
plied before the desired progress in these schools can be attained. Sufficient funds not 
haWug been furnished as yet to supply the schools with desks, seats, Slc, the teachers 
are compelled to use logs as seats for their scholars, and large stones for desks. 
The late Agent Arny informs me that he has made an arrangement with the various 
religious denominations by which they are to recommend teachers; the various mis- 
sionary boards to pay one-half and the Government the other half of the compensation 
of these teachers. By this means we hope to be able soon to supply the remaining 
iifteen pueblos with teachers competent to aid in leading these people far on the road 
to a common level with the more educated. Christianized, and civilized people of the 
world. Owing to the short time which I have had charge of this agency, I am unable 
to make a general report of all the affairs of the agency for the past year, further than 
the information received from the late Agent Amy enables me so to do. 

I would therefore only add in conclusion, that it is very important that some action 
be taken in relation to the lands of the Pueblo Indians occupied by citizens, and to 
^the question of the citizenship of these Indians, both of these matters seeming to be of 
j^eatest Interest at present with the Pueblos, and to which the late Agent Aruy has 
fully called attention in bis full report of 1871. 

I would also respectfully recommend the appropriation of $75,000 to be expended for 
schools duringthe next five years, as has been recommended in the last report of my 
predecessor. This appropriation is very necessary in order that the school-rooms may 
be put in a comfortable condition and supplied with necessary furniture for school pur- 
poses, such as desks, slates, &.c. With this and the amount estimated for by Agent 
Arny in his letter to the honorable Commissioner, dated April 25, 1871, (see also report 
of Mr. Arny, page 392, in the report of honorable Commissioner of 1871,) for the pur- 
chase of farming-implements, seeds, &c., I am fully convinced that these Indians can 
be civilized, Christianized, nnd made a blessing to themselves and the nomadic tribes 
by which they are surrounded. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JNO. ORME COLE, 
United State* Indian Agent, Pu^lo Ageuey, 

Colonel Nathaniel Pope, 

Supeiintendent of Indian Affairs, Santa Fi, New Mexico, 
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Los PiNOS Aqenct, 
CkHshetanpa, Colorado, August 23, 1872. 

Sir: In compliance with the instruction of the Department, I respectfully submit 
the aunual report for the Pueblo Indian ageucy, as my successor, Agent Cole, had not 
arrived when I left; Abiquiu agency, on the 9th of August, to attend to the instructions 
of the honorable Commissioner of Indians, in reference to getting the Utes to the 
council at this place, which was to be held on the 18th ; but owing to the non-arrival 
of the commissioner, we are detained, and do not now know how long we will be here ; 
and as Agent Cole is not informed of the condition of things in the Paeblo ageucy, I 
deem it proper to state that^ in compliance with the instructions of the Department, 
I discharged all the teachers in my agency, some months since, because they were not 
capable as teachers iu the English language, except the following, viz: Walter G. Har- 
mon, at Laguua Indian village; Clemento Ortiz, at San Juan Peublo; J. B. Rouge- 
menc, at Isleta ; Jesus Ma. Ortiz y Baca, at Taos Peublo, and Edward Walsh, at James 
Peublo. 

The schools at these five villages have progressed well during the past year, consid- 
ering the adverse circumstances of the Indians and the difficulty attending the com- 
mencement of instructions to Indians who have heretofore had no schools. • 

Uj)on leave of absence granted to me by the honorable Secretary of the Interior, I 
visiticd the East and made arrangements with the various religious denominations ro 
recommend teachers to the other fourteen villages, under an arrangement by which 
the Government would pay one-half and the missionary board the other half of the 
compensation of the teachers, thus obtaining competent teachers, who will aid in edu- 
cating and Christianizing the children of tne Indian villages belonging to the Poeblo 
ageucy, which has been under my charge during the last year. It is with pleasure 
that I have to say that the various missionary boards responded to the proposition, 
and that as soon as competent teachers can be fouud they will be recommended to my 
sucessor, and ere long I trust i;hat all these villages will have schools, as contemplated 
by the honorable Commissioner of Indian Affairs in his iustrnctious to roe. 
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For fall iDformation in re|^Td to this agency I respectfally refer yon to my last 
annual report, dated August 18, 1871, to which I can now add nothinir, except to ask 
again attention to the subjects of *^ education and government/' on pages 391 to 395 of 
the report of the honorable Commissioner for 1871, and to urge the importance of some 
action in relation to their lands occupied by citizens, and the question of the citizen- 
ship of the Pueblo Indians, which has caused much trouble since my last report. 

In conclusion, I again respectfully recommend the appropriation of $65,000 to be 
expended for schooU during the next five years, as specified in the report for 1871, 
page 394 ; this, and the settlement of their land controversies, will, I am satisfied, be 
all that will be necessary to educate and make self-sustaining the 7,683 souls' belong- 
ing to the Pueblo agency of New Mexico. 

I have the honor to be, verv respectfally, your obedient servant, 

W. F. M. ARNY, 
UnUed States Indian Agent^ 4^c, 
Colonel Nathanikl Popb, 

Superintendent of Indian Affairs^ Santa JPVf, New Mexico. 
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Office of Superintendent of Indian Affaibs, Arizona Terrftory, 

Frescottj Arizona Territory, September 1, 1872. 

Sir : I have the honor to snbmit the following as my annual report for the year 1H72, 
and would premise by saying that the greater portion of it 'Nvill be based upon matters 
of personal Knowledge, resulting from personal inspection and observation. Siuce<the 
date of my last report, marked and important changes have occurred within the juris- 
diction of my superinteudency ; and while desirous of being brief as possible, I am 
afraid that the extended field of operations will require a somewhat extended explana- 
tion in order to cover the ground. 

Shortly after my return from San Francisco, where I had been by permission of the 
Department, to attend to a lawsuit, growing out of the seizure of the property of 
Bichard Sl Co., at the Pima villages, ior illegal trading with the reserve Indians at 
that point, I received peremptory instructions to remove my office at once to the head- 
quarters of Qeneral Crook, commanding the Department of Arizona. The removal was 
effected as speedily as possible, and the early days of January found me at Fort Whip- 
ple, the point indicated in my instructions. 

Finding upon my arrival at Prescott that the rental of such quarters for my office 
would be exce««ive, in view of their adequacy, I determined to build, and was assigned 
by General Crook a proper location upon the military reserve, in close proximity to 
his personal quarters ; covering thereby another portion of my instructions, in effect, 
to be in constant consultatiou with him, upon all matters calculated to carry out the 
now policy of the Government with regard to the Apache Indians. Such quarters, 
therefore, as in my opinion were deemed necessary, I caused to be erected, and with a 
few unimportant additions, will be all that is required as headquarters of the Indian 
department in this Territory. 

The policy of the Government as inaugurated was the subject of frequent consulta- 
tion between General Crook and myself. Our views were in accord, and nothing has 
occurred from that time until the present to disturb the harmony of either official or 
personal relations. I deem it not inappropriate to offer my thanks to that courteous 
officer for the frank expression of his views on all occasions, and for the prompt and 
kind manner in which he has responded to all my requests. 

By virtue of a proclamation issued by General Crook to the Apaches living off 
reserves, and in open or covert hostility to the Government, they were permitted to 
make their election as to what they would do, on or before the 15th day of February, 
1S72, at which time, if they failed to come upon the reserves, and accept the generous 
hospitality of the Government, they became liable to suffer such punishment as might 
be deemed adequate in the discretion of the general. 

The conclusion must be accepted that the conditions were understood hy them, for 
some came in, and the action of those remaining out indicated their disregard and 
defiance. Robbery and murder continued everywhere, and the Indians then in and 
about McDowell, receiving rations, retired in a ni^j^ht, taking with them animals from 
the picket line. It is safe to assert that about this time a general spirit of disaffection 
existed at every point where the Indians had gathered together and were receiving 
rations. Camp Hualpai perhaps may be the only exception, for these Indians had pre- 
served a permanency of appearance at all times, and were willing to assist the general 
1^ scouts in any campaign that he might contemplate. It became evident that noth- 
ing short of a vigorous campaign against and the infliction of proper punishment upon 
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tliese perverse pe(^le woald ooDsammate the wishes of the GoveniBieiit. lu eons^ 
queoce preparations were inaugurated by the geueral tendlDj; to this result, and had 
it not been for the changes then beinp; made among the troops in the Territory, some 
going out and others coming in, it is reasonable to snppose that a blow would have 
been struck in the coutemplated direction before the general received orders to so^peBd 
hofttilities. 

In con form ity to an intention on my part of making a ronnd visit of the Territory, 
and personally acquaint myself with tbe condition of the Indians on the different 
reserves, and thus comply with another portion of my instructions from the Depart- 
ment, preparations were accordingly made, and I started for Tucson via the Col<mulo 
River. 

While en route the information was received that General O. O. Howard had been 
appointed by the President as special commissioner, vested with extraordinary powers 
to visit the Territory, and once more endeavor to bring about an acquiescence of the 
Indians in what the Government proposed to do for them, before proeeediug to the 
extreme measures as heretofore explained as appearing neoessai^. 

On arrival at Arizona City I received a telegram trom the nonorable Secretary of 
the Interior, directing me to report explicitly the condition of Indian, affairs in my 
superintendency and keep the Indian Office constantly advised. I quote in full my 
reply thereto as transmitted by telegraph : 

"En Route, Arizona City, Arizona Territory, 

''March 12, 1872. 

" Sir : I am in receipt of telegram from the honomble Secretary of the Interior, of 
23d February, directing me to report explicitly by telegraph the condition of affairs, 
keeping the Indian Office constantly advised. 

" But few of the tribes recently placed on reservations manifest a disposition to 
positively accept the conditions offered by the generosity of the ^vemment. Ko 
opportunity has been lost to acquaint them with the intentions of the Government, 
and I am fully convinced that they comprehend the order of General Crook to remain 
on their reserves after the 15th ultimo. Those at Verde and Camp McDowell hare all 
fled, and murder and robbery have again commenced with renewed vigor, it being evi- 
dent that they have hoarded their flour ration for the purpose of inaugurating a new 
campaign. Raids have been made on tbe settlers in the valleys round Prescott, and a 
large number of stock stolen, and unless protection is afforded, the settlers will become 
impoverished and decimated. A few days since I passed through Prescott for the 
Colorado, and feel satisfled from personal observation that the above recital is true as 
concerns that section of the country. Reports reach me of a similar condition of 
affairs in the southern section of the country, and there is so mnch earnestness in the 
Whole proceeding that I am justified in saying that their hostility is full of life and 
vigor. 

" The Apache Mojaves, who came to the Colorado reserve, were fed, and left on the 
14th ultimo for the mountains, with the exception of about fifty. 

" The Date Creek Indians pretty generally remain about the post, but their yonn^ 
men are abroad ; most of them Mill probably remain and be fed, as their nnmber is 
small. 

** Tbe nmrder of the station-keepers within six miles of the post is attributed to 
Mexicans; certain circumstances favor this view, but the matter is one of grave doubt. 

*• The Hnalpais at Beale Springs appear to be friendly, and some of them will prob- 
ably join General Crook as scouts against the Toutos. 

'* 1 am without iufomiatio^ from Camps Grant and Apache, bnt hear that the Indians 
will remain upon their reserves. 

''The Mojaves, Fimas, and Papagoes are progressing as favorably as could be ex- 
pected, and I do not anticipate any trouble from them. 

" I am on a tour of inspection, and will report from time to time of my progress. 

** Please communicate oy telegraph and indulge absence. Time consumed by written 
important communications at present is very annoying and perplexing. I should be 
glad to be placed at once in communication with General Howard, if tbe report be true 
of his coming as special agent. 

" General Crook has taken the field, and, from indications, will pursue the Indians 
vigoronsly. 

*' Please send telegraphic dispatches to Prescott, as delay of one week ensued in re- 
ceipt of the present telegram, from misdirection, being addressed Arizona City, and 
found it on my arrival here. 

«H. BENDELL, 

*' Supei-inicndenL 

"Hon. Francis A. Walker, 

" Commissioner of Indian Jjfkiraj WaBkington, D, C," 
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They present two facts: 1. An earnest desire on the part of the Government for a 
tmtbftil disclosure of the real condition of thiuKS. 2. An endeavor on my part to 
meet the question with frankness and without prejudice. With the simple remark 
that events subsequently trauspiring confirm in a great manner the correctuess of my 
judgment at that time, I leave the matter as it now stands. 

Proceeding on my way, I arrived at the Colorado Kiver reserve. The ageut, Dr. J. A. 
Tonner, has, by unremitting attention to the wants of the Indians under his cbaige, suc- 
ceeded in bringing about abetter condition of affairs than ever beforeexisted. The.Mgency 
building has been repaired, additions made, and the whole property presents a view of 
compactness and cleanliness. I feel much indebted to him for his cordial co-operation 
on all occasions, and cannot compliment him too higbly on his success. 

Owing to the abundance of water In the Colorado this season, the Indians have been 
enabled to place about eight hundred acres under cultivation, and with prospects of a 
very fair crop. The watei* in the ditch flowed nearly to the agency building, and when 
it shall have been properly completed annual cultivation and crops may bo assured. 
Under the appropriation for canal purposes upon this reserve I shall commence as soon 
as the crops are harvested to secure the head-water, and under the careful personal 
supervision of Aeeut Tonner, I entertain no donbt as to the aocomplishment of so 
much as will render planting next season a suretv whether the river rises or not. The 
Department will be informed so soon as the work is commenced, and progress reported 
from time to time as may appear proper. 

The recommendation of General Howard, that the agent of the Colorado reserve 
should have charge of all the Indians on the river, between certain limits, was a most 
judicious one, and will be the ground- work of removing all the misconceived ideas of 
the citizens upon this subject. Happily for the occasion, the action of the Department 
was immediate, and the agent is now exercisiiig his functious, and under my instruc- 
tions will make such distribution to them as may be necessary during the period of 
awaiting ripening crops. 

As soon as possible some action will be had with that portion of the Mojaves living 
near Fort Mojave, in bringing them to the reserve. 

From this point I proceeded to Fort Yuma by steamer, and after a short delay kept 
on to the Pima reserve. Here matters were not altogether satisfactory. The elemtMits 
seemed to have conspired to withhold the flow of water, and this circumstance, coupled 
with the drain upon the supply made by the settlers above the reserve, compelled the In- 
dians to hunt new localities for the purpose of securing a crop. The condition at present 
is an anomalous one, showing the settlers to have encroached upon the water-supply of 
the reserve, and the Indians to have encroached upon the lairds open to settlement in 
the vicinity of Salt Biver, and in close proximity to the settlements at that point. lu 
my report of last year I recommended that the reserve be extended so as to secure a 
water-head for the exclusive benefit of the Indians, and placed under such intelligent 
management, as regards the construction of ditches, as would cause flow and snpplv to 
the extreme western limit of the reserve. I now reiterate the proposition, adding 
thereto the expression of m^ firm conviction that the water question is paramount to 
every other condition affecting the progress and well-being of the tribes belonging to 
the reserve. It rs vital from every point of view, and the expectancy that schools may 
be established, the youth taught, the tribes remaining in the position of self-ma in t^e- 
nance, susceptible of control by the agents and teachers, in the absence of one of God's 
greatest gifts to man, is simply preposterous and antagonistic to every particle of com- 
mon sense. If action by the Government is delayed for any considerable period be- 
yond the present, it will be a violation of solemn assurances on their part, and result 
in the scattering of fonr thousand (Indians as an incubus about the neck of the body- 
politic of the country, perfect their demoralization, let chaos loose in the center of the 
Territory, and create bills of cost and trouble for the Government that will readily roll 
up to startling figures. Under instructions, it will be my endeavor to asoertain how 
far an inclination exists on the part of these tribes to acce|>t a change and remove to 
the Indian Territory. I simply allude to it in this connection, and reserve the discus- 
sion of Ob merits until it shaU appear in a tangible shape. 

To Agent Stout and the Rev. Mr. Cook I tender my tbanks for their cordial co-oper^ 
ation on all occasions, and much regret that the zealous and self-sacrificing ^ntlenien 
should have met a me^er reward for their constant attention and luiremittmg perse- 
verance in their line of duty. 

Mr. Stout had completed an irrigating ditch, was in process^ and had nearly com- 
pleted, an addition to the agency building, when a tremendous rain-storm occurred, 
deluging the whole country, and sweeping the ditch and partially constructed bui^- 
ing to destruction. These' storms, when they occur, are of short duration, and ex- 
tremely \iolent in their character. As already stated, I consider the pernmneut fiupply 
of water the important matter for the consideration of the Government, and offer but 
one recommendation, viz, that it be determined at once. 

From the Pimas I proceeded to Tucson, and there met Dr. R. A. Wilbur, the ag;ent 
of the Papagoes. • I was not disappointed in the opinion formed of these interesting 
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people, as expreMed in my last report, aod particnlarlj gratified to find a pleasant oon- 
aition of confidential relations existing between them and their agent. They nearly 
all speak Spanish, and as Dr. Wilbur is a proficient, all intercourse is condacted ia 
that tongne. The advantage derived by the agent from this canse is exceedingly im- 
portant; as it enables him pereonally to arrive at an explanation of their interior sen- 
timents, he aeqnireH the level of their ideas, and can act nnderstandingly and with 
confidence, while the same process being conducted throngfa the mediom of snch in- 
terpretation as can be procured in this country is liable to such misconstruction as 
actually to eliminate an antagonism, when the real intent of the parties is distinctly 
the reverse. Of course my remarks are intended to run over general grounds, and 
offer jnst here the opportunity to press my recommendation of \Sst year — that a corps 
of interpreters be created to perfect themselves in the language of each tribe, and that 
It be done by a liberal appropriation for this pnrpose, with the further guarantee that 
the parties so perfecting themselves shall be permanently located for a fixed period, 
and treated with liberality as regards their emoluments. 

I w<hi1d recommend for the Papagoes almost svery thing in reason that they might 
desire, and as their wishes naturally would lie in the direction of improved live-stock, 
farming-implements, blacksmith and carpenter tools, improved variety of seeds, and, 
in flue, everything of a character carrying with it some practical utility, it would seem 
proper to concentrate them at some point where the products of their application and 
indastry could be enjoyed. The remnant of the tribe gathered around Tacson and 
the mission of San Xavier del Bao are occupying the ground of their forefathers. The 
tribe is still powerful, though much scattered, and has been for unknown time the 
barrier between the fierce barbarians of the north and Mexican civilisation. They 
eling like ivy aliout the ruins of those magnificent monuments of feudal Christianity, 
whose existence marks a period far in the past ; and the admonitions of their teachers 
at that time, to be steadfast in the faith and keep the taper eternally burning upon the 
altar, has been fulfilled with a constancy that marks a peculiar virtue in tneir char- 
acter. I recommend their establishment upon a reserve, accompanied by snch assist- 
ance from the (iU>vemment as will give them a fair start, and have no doubt whatever 
but in a very short time their progress would be of such a character as to place tbera 
forever beyond any further necessity ; they never have been a burden to the Govern- 
ment, and at the present time are in a condition eminently nractical to be molded 
into almost any desirable shape. Dr. Wilbur, their agent, from his earnestness in their 
behalf and personal kindness to them, has acauired tueir deep regard. I am much in- 
debted to this gentleman for information furnished, and a courteous co-operation in all 
matters bearing upon the subject of Indians in his section of the country. He will 
accept my thanlu, and I shall indorse his views and wishes to the Department, as iar 
as consistent with my instructions. 

From Tucson I proceeded to Camp Grant, and from this point reported the existing 
condition of affairs by telegram, to which I respectfully crave reference without fur- 
ther remark. 

From Camp Grant I proceeded to Camp McDowell, and there met General Crook ; at 
this point I learned of the arrival of General Howard in the Territory, and his desire 
that I should remain until his appearance. This I did, and at hi« reciuest accompanied 
him throngh the Territory, and from thence to Washington. 

The report of General Howard is so complete, and being with him continuously until 
our arrival in Washington, it would be superfluous to go over the same ground in this 
report. His narrative is correct aud his recommendations based upon a careful exami- 
nation of the premises and sound Judgment in their determination. In the main, I 
most cordially assent to his views. My grounds of dissent lie not in tiie management 
proper of the Indians, but in the diversified character of that management. I am of 
the opinion that one or two reserves at the most is all that is required for the use of 
those who accept the propositions of the Government, stay at home and remain at 
peace. By concentrating them at a given point, their condition may be systematized 
into harmonious working order. They would come directly under the eye of their 
agent, and any absence would be for an evil pnrpose, as all pretext for visiting friends 
or relatives on remote reserves would be done awav with. If they are to be taught in 
schools and such other knowledge as may render them self-sustaining, it is not to be 
done by yielding to their love for the chase and wild roving habits. The initiative has 
to be taken at some time and somewhere, aud the sooner it is done the better. Scat- 
tered all over the Territory upon nominal reserves, aud subJectT to such local influenoes 
as ma^ be produced by frequent contact with soldiers and citizens, the chances for 
their improvement are lessened by the distance they are apart, unless the perpetuation 
of their tribal organization is considered of paramount importance to tneir genea^ 
welfare. 

The Apaches speak one language, and the act of concentration, as recommended, 
would be the first step in the irruption of their tribal condition. It would be the 
Government showing its practical head, and as such they could soon be tanght to 
recognize it« They wonld acquire but one set of ideas as governing their internal con- 
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dition, more readily ooinprelieiid them, and sooner arrhre at a solntion of the entire 
qnestion a£fecting their future as wards of the Government. At present they are liable 
to all the confusion that may be produced through the distinctive administration of 
the civil and military authorities. 

When consistent co-operatfon exists betweeri these two branches of the service, the 
matter may progress in the interest of the Indian, but when a misapprehension arises 
on the part of either, as to their concurrent jurisdiction, it iis clear that a prejudice is 
<nreated that operates against it, and particularly so if the- Indian himself sees or 
knows of it. I would therefore recommend that the positions now occnpied by the 
military as agents for reserve Indians be at once ohangea and the^r places filled by oitiflen 
appointments. An additional reason for reducing the reserves to one or two (and they 
may be laid dose together) is, that the citizens may have an opportunity of enjoying 
the peaceful tenor of their way, without having to cross a reserve every day m the* 
prosecution of their business; nnhapplly for them, on too many occasions', as the 
nistorv of robbery and murder \n this Territory will disclose, these crimes have been 
committed by reyrve Indians, fresh fh>m their rations and back in time for the next 
issae. To deny this would be to deny truth itself. They have much of which to dom- 

Flain, and if at times they have become almost desperate, they cannot be blamed; but 
do most emphatically deny that the people of this Territory are inhuman in their 
feelings as regards their savage brethren, or actuated by inhuman instincts. There 
are bad men in all communities, and I would no more hold a whole community respon- 
sible for the acts of a few bad men than I would assume that the whole Apache fkmily 
shonld be held responsible for the acts of perhaps less than one-fonrth of their entire 
number. The citizens say that if any of their number commit robbery, murder, or 
other erimes, they are apprehended and pnnished as the law mav direct ; bat if 
the Indian does the same thing, that he still continues to be the recipient of Govern* 
ment bounty and protection a^nst their natnral protest as tax-jmyers, who help to 
create the means for both. This kind of argument is unanswerable and but shows now 
important it is that the Govern ment shonld equalise the conditions between the races 
as 8x>eedi1y as possible. Even-handed Justice to both demands it. 

From wiiat nas already been' accomplished, and what is in progress, my hopes are 
lively in favor of the Indians upon the reserves. If permittea, I will proeeed ta the 
Tonto Basin, and endeavor to produce conviction amoujg those tribes that the Oovem- 
roent will be their fHend if they so desire it, and bring them in if possible. Ample 
means has been gathered for the subsistence of ail these Indians for several montns, 
and, nnless collusion exists between those off and on the reserves, whereby the former, 
though in hostility, procure food, there should be no laek ; and if the perrerse and 
reAractory are followed at onoe and punished, the danger of scarcity will be lessened. 
There are a certain number of raiders from each locality in the Territory, and fh>m their 
very paucity of numbers are capable of producing great harm in small bodies. They 
do defy, and carry on the war, and since the period of my departure from the Territory 
in company with General Howard, their attacks have been frequent, murderous, and 
marked with more than usnalr daring. It is to be hoped that the deputation visiting 
Washington, who are now again at home among their people, may so describe their 
viiiit, what they saw and heard, and so expatiate npon the character of the presents 
^ven to them, and the donors, as to create a lasting impression of power and ability 
existing to utterly annihilate them if so determined* 

Of the new agents recently appointed for the Territory, I can say but little as yet, as 
our intercourse has been limited. I took the responsibility of changing Agent 
Williams from the Verde to the Date Creek, as the Inaians at the former place haa all 
left. 1 am informed that all the agents alluded to are processing well in their duties. 

I consider the present the opportune moment for the introdnotlon of missionaries 
among jthese wild children of the mountains. Commencing with them at the point where 
their nrst instruction begins, Would, I think, be advantageous to both parties. They 
wonld become familiariz^ T^ith each other, and the examples of these self-sacriftoing 
and devout people would doubtless create an imprxsesion highly favorable amour 
the Indians Ibr the reception of such religious teaching as might be aflforded them. I 
hope, therefore, that the religious societies having this branch of the matter in hand 
may see the necessity of beginning their work. It opens up a new field in missionary 
labor, and will bring the most cruel savage on onr continent to the threshold of and 
face to face with the highest element in our oondition of civilization. 

In the beginning of my report I alluded to the case c^ Bichard A Co., setzed for 
illef^l trading at the Pima reserve. The Department is in full possession of all the 
facts and circumstances surrounding it ; and when the case went to trial in the Terri- 
tory in one of their own courts, the presiding judge delivered a very voluminous 
opinion adversely to the Government. The case was appealed, and now lies in the 
Supreme Court of the United States. It is to be hoped that the decision may be 
speedily obtained, for the parties in interest are all willing to do what is right. It is 
very important to determine this qnestion at once, in view of coming events, for these 
partially comprehended conflicts arising between the Government and its people, in the 
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face of the Indian, are not calculated to impress them with that respect for power 
which properly should exist aud grow among them. 

I would respect^ly crave the iudnlgence of the Department as regards the traos- 
mitt-al.of correspondence and other official matter. The moving about from point to 
point in this Territory is not only tedious in the extreme, but attended with moment- 
ary danger. The mails are frequentl;^^ delayed, and sometimes get shifted around in 
a most inconceivable manner. This circumstance, of course, produces a great loas of 
time not only in but out of the Territory. It will be my endeavor to perfoiiB all 
things promptly. I feel a gceat interest in this great scheme of peaceful conquest, and 
though discouraged at times by the acts of some of these incorrigible creatures with 
whom we are dealing, nevertheless, upon carefully examining the question in all iU 
different shapes, still feel buoyant^ in the hope that perseverance and kindness will 
meet its rews^. 

There are many minor matters that might be brought into this report, but whatever 
may have been overlooked here will be treated as a specialty at the proper time and 
place. 

Itf conclusion, I beg to return my most sincere thanks to Special Commissioner 
Howard for his unvarying kindness and assistance during his stav in the Teiritorx, 
and for his frank and full explanation at the Department in Washington of oar re- 
quirements here, and the manner best suited to perfect them. 

To the heads of the Department I feel particularly grateful for their kindness dur- 
ing my stay in Washington; the courtesy with which they met all my views, and the 
prompt response accorded to all the requests made iu the interests of the people under 
my charge. I sincerely trust that my future action may meet the same cordial recep- 
tion, and confirm, in the opinion of the Department, that my endeav<»s are persistent 
and earnest in carrying out the intent of their instructions. 

I have the honor to transmit herewith the reports of the several agents in mj 
superin tendency-: also report of the Rev. Mr. Cook. 

I have the honor to remain, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

H. BENDELL, 
SuperintendenL 

Hon. Francis A. Walker, 

Cammiesumer qf Indium Affair$f Washington^ D. C. 
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United States Indian Agency, 
Gila River Beset'vationt Aiizona Tifrriioryy August 31, 1873. 

Sir: In compliance with a circular letter from the honorable Commissioner of 
tndian Afiairs at Washington, I have the honor to submit this my second annual 
report of the Pima and Maricopa Indians of Arizona. 

In looking over the year which has elapsed since my last report, I cannot, taking 
these people as a whole, remark any material change for the better, and though we have 
tried to perform the duties ei^Joined upon us by the Government, and the Christian 
association which we represent, the ftrogrees has not been as rapid nor the improve- 
ment so general as we had wished. Many circumstances have combined to prevent the 
advancement of these Indians into a higher moral and physical standard, prominent 
among which is the absence of pro|>er means for educating them, the limited facilities 
to en&le t^iem to remain self-sustaining, and the evil Innuencee with which they are 
compelled to associate. « 

These two tribes are poorer to-day than ever. The settlements above this reservatioo, 
on the Gila Biver, are rapidly increasing in population, and a greater supply of water 
is needed to meet their wants, and, as a natural consequence, the more water ased by 
the settlers the less there is for the Indians. 

For several years past there has been no rain of any consequence in this section of 
the country at the right time of the year, to be of any service to these Indians, so fitf as 
their crops are concerned. On account of this and the previ'ous reason, the volume of 
water in the river has been gradually decreasing until the Indians have become actual 
safferers for want of the to them precious element. 

Not having sufficient water on their reserve for their purposes, many of these Indians 
have left it and moved over into Salt River YaUey, where they now reside, and are 
making a living by tilling the soiL 

The white settlers living there object to this on account of the horses and cattle of 
the Indians, which are constantly breaking into the settlers' fields and destroying their 
grain. Much trouble has resulted from this, and many of the Indians' horses and cat- 
tle have been sold by the settlers for damages, which action is not at all satisfactory 
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to the former, who claim that, in many instATices, the white men have taken and sold 
their stock when it had not been doing any dama<<e at all. Of the trath of this I am 
not certain, but I am of the opinion that the settlers so for have been generally right 
in their acts relative to this question. It is not the intention of the Indians to allow 
their stock to thus destroy the settlers' property, but while their owners are at work 
the animals roam about at will. I have, in compliance with yonr instnictions, tried to 
indace the Indians to return to their reservation, but they tell me that if they oome 
back they will starve, for they cannot raise anything to eat. This, I fear, is too tme, 
and it is to be regretted that these people, who are r^hdy and willing to woric for a Uv^ 
ing, shonld be forced to leave their reservation to prevent starvation. 

About one thousand of the Indians are living on the river about tha eastern boirad-> 
ary of this reserve. If they are brought back within the lines, they also must starve, 
or be fed, or steal. 

There are now abont twelve hundred of these Indians living ontside the lines of this 
reserve, most of whom are engaged in forming, and many more must soon leave if 
measnres are not taken to secure them plenty of water. The remainder, about thirty- 
two hundred, are still farming, but on account of the lacl^of water, those living en the 
lower part of the reserve have raised comparatively little grain and no vegetables. 

A few months ago one of these Indians, a good, sober, hard-working man, who waa 
not able to get enough water for his purposes on the reserve, left it and went to the 
Salt River settlement's for the purpose of earning a living for himself and family. He 
had been there bnt a few days when he was murdet-ed in oold blood, without any prov- 
ocation whatever, he being asleep in his own hut at the time of his death. Tlie mur- 
derer was arrested, but has since escaped. Two weeks later another Indian was killed 
above the village of Blackwater, five or six miles east of the reserve. These are the 
first instances where any of tfiese Indians have lost theh- lives at the hands of civilised 
persons, but there is no telling where it may end. The Indians are much excited in 
consequence of these unprovoKed murders, and they may at any time be provoked to 
take a revenge that will involve the lives and jiroperty of innocent people in the vi- 
cinities above named. 

From time immemorial these tribes have been self-supporting, costing the Govern- 
ment little aside from the pay of the agent and a few employ^. It is tli^ir pride that 
tber can take care of themselves, and as it is the intention of the Government to 
maKe all of its Indians independent, they should be afforded every reasonable fiAcility 
to that end. If these facilities, such as good land, plenty of water, &c.i cannot be 
famished them here, they shonld at once be removed to some locality offering all these 
advantages, and where their laudable desire to remain self-snstaining can be fully en- 
couraged. The Indian Territory offers the best field for realizing these ends ; and I 
would recommend thi^t measures be taken for their removal there at the earliest pos- 
sible opportunity. 

If, in the foregoing review, there is not enough to account for ttie present jwverty of 
these people, there are two other giant e%ils with which we have to wage an unceas- 
ing warfare, and either is in itself sufficient to work the destruction of any community 
wherein it exists. It is with pain that I note the daily increase of the •liquor traffic 
among these Indians. Living so far away from ns. yon can have but little idea of the 
proportions it has assumed within the last twelve months. 

IinriDg our administration here many efforts have been p»t forth to suppress this rop- 
idlj growing evil, but so far we have met with bnt little success. Yon will be snrprised 
to learn that there has been as many as two hundred of our Indians at one time drnok 
in and about the little town of Adamsville, some ten miles above this reservation. 
Strong drink is not sold them openly, nor by the reputable portion of the citiaiens of 
that vicinity, bnt by a set of unprincipled men, who reap a rich pecuniary reward 
throngh the degradation of the savage. These cowardly wretches vend the poisonons 
liquor nnder the shadow of night, and thus far, with one or two exceptions, have sne- 
c^ded in eluding the vigilance of the few well-meaning people who are interested 
enough to make an effort toward its suppression. 

Again, the boundary-line between the United States and Sonora, Mexico, lies but a 
few miles south of this reserve. In that country it does not appear to be any violation 
of law or principle to sell anv kind of ardent spirits to Indians. Neither would it 
interfere with the well-being of theee tribes if the traffic were confined to that Terri- 
tory, but many of the Mexicans are in the habit of bringing carts loaded with whisky 
within a few miles of this reserve, where, nnder the cover of darkness, they will retail 
it to onr Indians, and then make a rapid retreat beyond the line before any measares 
can be taken for their arrest. 

Yon wiU at once see how utterly impossible it is for yonr agent unassisted to aoooai- 
plish much in the way of preventing this traffic, and, having no facilities for sspprms- 
mg it, the business thrives and increases, and throngh it tne Indians are becoming 
more and more addicted to strong^ drink. One or two of these Mexicans have been 
arrested, but were by the territorial authorities allowed to depart in peace after they 
had paid the paltry fine of twenty-five dollars. 
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It mfty be uuggwied that the Indiftns tbenuielyes are wreog io this matter, and thai 
if there were do buyers there would be uo sellers. This is a fact which is to be mach 
regretted, but that circumstances combioe to render this state of affaint almost a nece«- 
eaiT consequence, is still more deplorable. Not having- the facilities for remaininj; 
self-supporting at home, it is but natural that in the absence of something to keep them 
oconpied they should early acquire the habit of roaming abroad. As I have said, many 
of the Indians leave their reservation solely for the purpose of earning an honest living. 
These are c)iiefly old men with families, and generally settle in some legality where there 
is plenty of water for irrigating purposes. This is not the ease with all of them, 
however. There are others, generally the young men, who leave the reserve and earn 
a preoarious living by working and begging around the white seUlemeuts. Tliey have 
but little to do, and spend most of then: time in idleness, from which arises in part the 
cause which now threatens their ruin. Thus situated, they soon fall an easy prey to 
the liquor-seller, and almost everything that they can earn, b<^, or steal, is bartered 
fcHT drink. That the Indians are much to blame for this condition of affairs I admit; 
but that the circumstances just enumerated tend to produce such eflSdcts no one can 
dispute. Before leaving this subject I would recommend that an ample reward for 
eacn snccessfnl conviction before a United States court of these liquor- vendens be paid 
to the informer, and that the military authorities be iustmcted to use all practicable 
vigilance in arresting all parties engaged in the illicit trade of of liquor in the vicinity 
of this reser\'ation ; and, if this fails, that these Indians be removed to some point 
beyond the reach of such men and influences, which are rapidly ruining them, body 
and soul. 

The second evil to which I alluded, and one which bids fair to rival in its effects Uie 
one jost reviewed, is that of prostitution. According to the best authority at my com- 
maiKi, twelve years ago such a thing was entirely uuknown among these tribes. As 
previous to that time tney had had but little acquaintance with the white man, the 
origin of this evil may easily be inferred. One of the main roads through the Territory, 
connecting Tucson with Arizona City, passes through the whole length of this reserva- 
tion, which is about twenty-five miles long. This road is traveled daily by all classy 
of people, many of whom have no higher ambition, nor an v more principle, than to 
consort with a squaw, deduced by want to a poverty not known until within the 
last £bw years, and lured by glittering baubles and gaudy trinkets, some of the women 
have fallen victims to these shameless vagabonds, and |;he result is that varioas dis- 
orders prevail to a great extent in this once virtuous community. I do not wish it 
understood that prostitution is general among these Indians any more than is the evil 
of intemperance universal ; but in both oases the seeds are being sown which can yield 
nothing but miseiy and woe, and which, if not promptly suppressed, will ere long 
prove the ruin of the entire nation. If not a more formidable enemy than intemper- 
ance, it is much more difficult to combat, which can only be done through education 
and ohristianization, and the removal of the Indians beyond the reach of these ooii- 
taminatiug influences. If some measures are not promptly taken to counteract the 
influences and tendencies herein enumerated, in a few years there will remain scarcely 
a vestige of these tmce powerful, peaceful, temperate, and virtuous tribes. 

Another cause seriously operating against the welfare of this people is the proximity 
of the far-famed Apache Indians to this reserve. As far back as the oldest inhabitants 
can remember they have waged an unceasing war against the Pimas. The origin of the 
enmity existing between them is unknown. Some of the Apaches who are not located 
on resevations roam at large over the Territory, and are in the habit of visiting the 
vicinity of this reservation and stealing stock from the Pimas. The latt-er then organ- 
ize into bands of from thirty to one hundred strong to pursue the robbers, and they 
seldom return without killing some of them. In these raids, men, women, and children 
are killed alike, though sometimes the latter are brought in by the Pimas, and either 
adopted into their own families or sold to whomsoever will buy them. 

A few months ago General 0. 0. Howard, the worthy special Indian commissioner 
for the Interior Department, visited this Territ-or>' for the purpose of trying to adjust 
the Indian troubles which have prevailed here for so many years. In view of the 
above facts. General Howard called a council of Apaches, Pimas, Maricopas, and l^ap- 
agoes, to meet at Camp Grant on the 21s ( of May last, for the purpose of effecting a 
lasting peace among these tribes. The council was well attended by tlie chiefs and 
head-men of the nations above mentioned, and all parties expressed an ardent desire 
for peace, and pledged themselves accordhigly. The particulars of this meeting have 
already been furnished the Department, so it is not necessary to introduce them hen>. 
Suffice it to say that the representatives of this reservation couduct'Cd themselves in 
such a manner as to win the approbation and respect of all present. When the conn- 
cil adjoorued, a good ^tieling prevailed, and I believe the Pimas returned to their reser- 
vation with the intention of keeping the ^eace. A short time ago, however, these'In- 
dians lost some more of their stock, and of course the theft was attributed to the Apa- 
ches. The Pimas immediately started in pursuit, from which they returned in three 
days, having killed six Apache women and four men. I tried to prevent this raid, bat 
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the ladiansy in tbe Ml belief that they bad been robbed by tbe Apacbes, were oot to 
be restraiued. From all I cau learu in tbis matter, I fear there are some civilized per- 
aoiis living in tbis Territory who are opposed to the Pimas making a peace with the 
Apaches. Why tbis is, I am unable to say, but it is certain that many of the Pimas 
think 80. They tell me that '^ a good peace with tbe Apaches would be a good thing, 
but if th^ were so far apart that thev could never see each other it would be a better 
thing.^ I fully asree with them in this opinion. 

The question of illicit trading in the vicinity of this reservation, mentioned in my 
last report, has not yet been settled. Both the United St^ates courts of this Territory 
have decided in favor of the traders, but I learned a short time ago that the case bad 
been ordered to the Supreme Court of the United States. In the mean time the trad- 
ing is quietly going on as before. 

In regard to our wants here I would say that many things are needed to put the 
agency in thorough working order, and as you kindly promised me every assistance in 
your power to m^e our efforts successful, I hope at an early day to receive the articles 
estimated for last April. 

Since your last visit here, I have, by your authority, undertaken the erection of the 
additional rooms needed at this agency. The material for roofing these rooms was 
famished from tbe cotton- wood and willow trees growing on the river just above the 
reservation. This timber is strong, quite durable, and much cheaper than sawed lum- 
ber. The new building would have been completed some time since, and tbe original 
one thoroughly repair^, hod it not been for the two fearful rain-storms already re- 
ported to you, which did great damage to the walls of the building and corral, and 
destroyed about ek^hteen thousand adobes, as well as ruining the aceqnia which was 
about completed when yon were here. The damage is not yet fully repaired, but we 
hope to get through in a few days. These were the first rains of any consequence 
which have fallen here for four ]^ears, and it is to be regretted that they came too late 
in the season to be of much service to the Indians, as regards their crops. Tbe river, 
which rose so rapidly as to render it probable that our corral wall would be washed 
entirely away, has now fallen to its normal state, and would scarcely afibrd the Indians 
safficient water for their iields, should they need it. 

Another mechanic is needed in order to make the laboring force at this agency com- 
plete, viz, a wheelwright. In my last report I recommended th^ immediate employ- 
ment of such an one, but as yet have received no authority from the Department, or 
yourself, to that purpose. I would urge the engagement of a good wheelwright atonoe. 
If you will authorize it, much money will be saved to these Indians. * 

The physician here is doing great good among tbe Indians, and^ at times kept quite 
busy. Our supply of medicines ne^ replenishing badly, and the invoice of uly last 
estimate will prove very acceptable. 

The permanent necessity with us is the proper facilities for the education of these 
Indians. They have lately been received as the wards of o«r oommon countrv, and as 
it is the bounaen duty of the parent to fit his child, by e<lucatiou, for the battle of life, 
so it becomes the Government, as the great guardian of the red man, to throw around 
him the protecting influences of education. Our country is on the eve of an era 
which wili afibrd no inducements for ignorance. This is realized to such an extent 
that already compulsory education is fast becoming a household word, and even in 
communities where learning is general, new measures are being taken to make it more 
complete. If we expect these Indians to come out from their present deplorable con- 
dition, we must point them to something better. Whatever may be tbe fate of these 
people, the position they may assume in the affairs of men, the part they may sustain 
m the great drama of existence, whether they are to be perpetuated into the golden 
age, on whose threshold they now stand, or doomed to follow many of their sister tribes 
down into total extinction, no one thing will be held so amenable to tbeir future as 
the measures now taken in their behalf. Realizing this, we should at ouoe put them 
in possession of every possible means for their advancement into that higher aud bet- 
ter life, of which they now know so little, and which in the past has to them been as 
a sealed book. To accomplish tbis effectively will require much time, patience, and 
meana, but we £sel that efforts thus spent will not be tbrown awa^. 

We are happy to learn that the Department has kindly set aside $5,000 to be used 
wholly for school purposes. Tbat sum will enable us to make a good commencement, 
and lay the foundation of an education which we hope will soon fuse itself through- 
out the entire tribes. It is sufficient to sabstantially erect and plainly furnish two 
school-houses at different points on this reservation, where they are most needed. We 
hope these will be soon followed by others, and so continued until every one of the 
sixteen hundred children on this reservation can attend school. 

Our worthy principal teacber, tbe Rev. C. H. Cook, has just returned from a short 
visit to the States, renewed in health and strengtb, and will re-open our scbool in tbe 
coming mouth. 

The children here are willing to learn, in proof of which I cite you to the following 
facts: 
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Previous to on© jrear ago liwt Febrnary, no edncational efforts had ever been made in 
their behalf, and not one of them knew a word of English. Abont that time Mr. Cook 
came among them, and, being engaged as teacher, he entered at onoe npoa the dntiet 
of the position, which he has faithfully performed down to the present time. 

There is no room at this agency adapted to school purposes. We have been holding 
school, however, in a small room, 14 by 16 feet. It is poorly ventilated, and has a dirt 
floor, which is both nncomfortable and nnhealthy, on account of having continually to 
l>e sprinkled, so as to keep down the dust, and nntil very lately the room coataioed 
few benches and no desks. Yet into this small, uninviting plac^ave been gathered as 
many as fifty children at one tiAie, most of them coming several miles to attend, and 
having little or nothing to wear to protect them trom the cold in winter or the heat oC 
summer. Their parents are perfectly willing that the children should learn, but not 
one of them will compel their attendance at school. If this was the case in the States, 
where edncational pnvileges are so numerous, it is my opinion that a great proportion 
of the population would grow up to be men and women without being able to read or 
write. With these children, who have but litth* idea of the real value of cMlucation, 
there must be some incentive to learn. Where there is no compulsion there znnst be 
some inducement. Not being able to effect the former, we have tried tlie latter, and 
thus far have met with very good success. Feeling that they should be enooura^^ 
through material inducements nntil such a time when they can learn to value educa- 
ti«m for itself alone, we have issued a daily ration to all the children who attend tiie 
school. These rations have'been fhrnished at private expense, the first term by our 
principal teacher, and subsequently by your agent. This insures to a great extent the 
regular attendance of the children, and a proper devotion to their lessons during the 
hours of study, and there can be no doubt of its success if continued. Dnriuff the 
eleven school months since then, many children have been gathered into the scnooi, 
and the progress made by them will compare fttvorably with perhaps any others of 
corresponding advantages. 

Seme months a^ I made a statement of the above fSMsts through your office to the 
honorable Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and appHed for authority to bnild them 
school-houses, and to purchase at Government expense a daily ration and a limited 
supply of clothing to be issued to such children as regularly attend our schools. A 
snbseqnent communication from yon informs me of your approval of the same, and I 
am in hopes of beinff apprised of the action of the D^^iartment at an early date, in 
order, if it meets with a favorable consideration, that I may begin the issue of ibod at 
the commencement oL school. In addition to the above sfotement of our efforts, I 
attach hereto a report by Mr. Cook, which gives the result in figures. 

Thelflefbrmed Church, which your agent represents, is deeply interested in the work 
of educating and Christianizing these Indians, and has fuready rendered valuable 
assistance to this end. 

I incloee statistics of education and ilirming, marked respectively A and B. The 
latter is an estimate based on the best information at my command. 

Permit me in conclusion to thank yon for the promises to assist us in all that per- 
tains to the welfare of these Indians. If fully met, they will do much toward render- 
ing oar efforts here a success. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. H. STOUT, 
United SUUm S^j^&ial Indian AgmL 

Dr. H. Bbndell, 

Saperintendent Indian AfftUn, Prescottf Arizona TerrHorif. 



No. 59. 

Pafaoo Aokncy, 
Twmn^ Arimm Ibrrftory, A^gwt 31, 1873. 

Sir : I have the honor to submit for your consideration my second annual report of 
the agency under my charge. 

Owing to the fact that for some time previous to my assuming control of the tribe, 
they had had no agent, I was not able to ^ve you in my last report as full an account 
of their condition as now. Feeling that they are recognized by Government, they are 
more disposed to make their wants known. I take pleasure in stating that they have 
been orderly, industrious, and anxious in every way to show their appreciation of the 
efforts being put forth in their behalf ; that they are desirous ^of remaining loyal to 
Government and deserving her patronage. The tribe is still broken up and scattered 
over a large stretch of country, and it is owing to this fact, in addition to the one that 
at tiroes I could not procure transportation, tnat I have not been able to visit the dif- 
ferent pmeblos as often as I desired. They are all anxious to have a portion of land 
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sot apart for them bj Government, as a reservation^ where they can all be gathered 
nnder one chief, or head, and feel that it is their abiding-place. As has long been their 
custom in the harvest season, thev came in this year from the varioos villages, to 
engage as laborers in the grain-fields, and their assistance is valnable to the farmers. 
They have raised bnt little grain for their own wants, for the reason that they have 
not the ground adequate to their requirements. They have again commenced to scat- 
ter through the southern part of the Territory and northern portion of Souora, engaging 
as laborers where they can, or gathering such of the natural products of the country 
as they can find for their winter wants. In my frequent talks with the captains of the 
villages, iheir principal desire seems to be that they may be placed on a reservation, 
be furnished with necessary agricultural implements and some stock. Since the treaty 
at Camp Grant, made last May, where they met Indians who had ever been hostile, 
living upon a reservation, protected and fed by Government, they have felt that loyalty 
and good behavior should be rewarded, as well as treachery and bad doings. Since 
the return of " Accencion" from his visit East with General Howard, the tribe has more 
than ever been clamorous for a home and schools. He has told them of all the won- 
ders he saw, and impressed them in his rude way of the advantages of education and 
civilization. The visit will prove elevating in its character to the tribe generally. It 
is their preference if possible to live at or near San Xavier, where they have for a long 
time resided and worshiped. The church at that place their ancestors helped to 
build, and they have always looked npon it as home; still, they are willing to go where 
the CU^at Father may direct. I do not at present know of a suitable reserve outside, 
unless it be in the vicinity of the Cababi Mountains, and there, owing to the limited 
sopply of water, artesian wells would have to be sunk, which I am of the impres- 
sion could be done at a very small expense comparatively. I referred to the sink- 
ing of these wells in my last report, and am more than ever impressed with their 
feasibility. They have at most ox the villages this season suffered greatly from want oi 
water for their stock, having in fact lost considerable from this reason. It has almost 
become incumbent upon Government, to provide a place for these Indians, as they are 
gradually being crowded off the land which heretofore has been by suffrage allotted 
to them. Little by little settlers are hedging them in, using tiie water for irrigating 
their own fields, until now they are so crowded they come .continually with complaints.. 
I have endeavored peaceably to assist them and protect their interests. I could not 
proceed in legal form, as the settlers have filed their land-claims for record. Since the 
visit of General Howard and yourself in ilay last, and the peace convocation at Camp 
Grant, they have more than ever been impressed with the idea that Government w&s 
in earnest in looking after their interests. Although they have been provoked in sev- 
eral instances to make war on the Apaches, they have refrained from so doing, as they 
were fully in earnest when they made the Grant treaty, and desire to show Govern- 
ment the fact. One pueblo has lost seventy head of stock. They have appealed to 
me to intercede v^th Government in their behalf, and if possible get remuneration, on 
the gronnd that the Apaches had promised not to molest them, and, believing thieu 
they had not been as careful in herdiug as heretofore^ consequently the Apaches had 
taken advantage and stolen the animals. The general health of the tribe has been 
pretty good. In some localities sickness has prevailed to a certain extent. All appli- 
cations for medical aid have been promptly attended to. It is somewhat difficult, as 
well as quite dangerous, for the physician to visit all the villages, and I question if I 
can retain the medical aid I now have at the present allowance for pay. All Govern- 
ment medical officers, contract-surgeons, receive |125 per month here, and one ration, 
which is more than equivalent to |1,800 per year, and they also have a full supply of 
medicines furnished. • 

In closing my report, I beg to present the subjoined recommendations : 

1st, and before all, that these Indians be placed on a reservation, with all the neces- 
sary buildings attached adequate to a reservation of the importance this would 
assume. 

2d. That they be furnished with agricultural implements, seeds, carts and oxen, and 
breeding-stock. • 

3d. That schools be established and proper instructors supplied. 

4th. That the salary of the physician be increased to |I,800 per year, and the agency 
be furnished with a full supply of medicines. 

5th. That clothing, blankets, and shoes be given them, and that, owing to their 
losses of stock and failure of crops, issues of flour and beef be made. 

6th. That a light wagon and one pair of horses be furnished for the use of the agency, 
owing to the scattered situation of the village& 

7th. That the question of sinking artesian wells be carefully considered, in case it is 
thought best not to locate a reservation. 

lu closing, also, I desire to thank you for your hearty co-operation in my endeavors 
to improve the condition of this tribe, and your ready response to ray wants. 

21 I A 
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Congratulating you upon the success which has atroDfled your eftbrts generally for 
the advancement of all the Indians under your supervision, 1 rt*iiiain, 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

R. A. WILBUR, 
(Jnited'Siates Indian Agent for ike Papa^oa. 
H. Bendbix, Esq., 

Superintendent of Indian Affairs, Prescotty Arizona Territory, 



No. 60. 



Office United States Indian Agent, 
Colorado River Agency, Arizona Territory, August 31, 1872. 

Sir : I have the honor to submit the following report for the year ended August 31, 
1872 : 

A census just taken of the Mojave tribe on the reservation gives 3d0 men, 305 
women, and 143 children, giving a total of 828, an increase, since the la«t census, of 117. 
It was impossible to obtain the number of births or deaths, the former through a deli- 
cacy which at other times seems foreign to them, the latter because the dead ar© nev«r 
mentioned. Sixteen deaths came under my own observation, all of grown people. 

Constitutional diseases have decreased among them since the withdrawal of troops, 
and restriction of intercourse between them and the whites. In addition to such medi- 
cal treatment as is possible, a hofipital-buildiug is one of our greatest necessitieB ; with- 
out it disease cannot be successfully treated among them. 

The provisions furnished the Indians here are entirely inadequate for their support, 
and too much to stimulate them to any exertiou for their own support; it only averam 
eight ounces of flour, with four of beans and beef each, as a daily ration. Being mr- 
nished provisions means, with them, sufficient to gorge themselves fully without labor; 
they cannot be made to understand that it is only intended as an addition to their own 
supplies, and that only until enabled to support themselves. Having a fine overflow 
of the land this year, I induced them all to plant, by stating my intention of having 
their rations from Govermnent stopped this fall. They planted about eleven hundred 
acres in com, beans, pumpkins, and watermelons, but are consuming it almost before 
ripening; six years of entire oependence upon the Government having engeuderod a 
most improvident spirit. Wheat or barley cannot be raised, as the ovemows come too 
late, but the soil is admirably adapted to both, and upon the completion of the irrigat- 
ing canal, fine crops can be raised. Work upon this will be resumed next week, when, 
by continuing it to the northern point of the reservation, a sufficient height of water 
can be secured, at \t» lowest stage, to irrigate any portion of the land ; then there wiU 
l>e nothing to prevent the Indians from becoming self-sustaining and living independent 
of Government bounty. 

The reservation of the Apache Mojavesis but eighty miles distant, and these bearing 
of the far larger rations given there, naturally infer, and have been assured by evil- 
disposed persons, that they were ordered the same. They are very credulou8 of stories 
like this, and thev are a source of great annoyance, as they tend to a loss of confidence 
in the agent, without which little can be accomplished with them. 

Six years of idle dependence upon the Government for support has done more than 
anything etse to demoralize this tribe, and we can only look to the extreme youth for 
improvement, and that by compulsory measures, as tne parents exercise no control 
whatever over them, even objecting to educational measures; but by the employment 
of a good man and wife as teachers, with faithful patience, their objections could be 
overcome, and a beginning made. 

Great difficulty has been experienced in the selection of employ^, men fitted iu 
character and knowledge objecting on account of inadequate compensation, must of it 
being consumed for subsistence, whilst the pay was better, and laoor as light, in more 
pleasant localities. I have sifted until the services of good men were secun^d, but can- 
not hope to have them long. Until two years ago rations were fiirnisheci them, and 
were these again given this trouble would be obviated, and I could secure good married 
men, other than whom there should not be at the agency. There is not a lady het«, 
hence their great refining influence, and the example of the Christian family, are not pre- 
sented to these people. 

Upon taking charge, the agency-building was badly out of repair, and but three rooms 
habitable, six of the employ^ occupying one small apartment. At a small expense I 
have greatly improved tne building and given all comfortable quarters ; also bnilt an 
adobe wall around the house, and am now constructing a corral, blacksmith-shop, and 
store-house, the adobes being furnished by the Indians for $2 per hundred. Having 
heretofore received $1 per day while making them, irrespective of the number, this in- 
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noTation of paying only for actual labor performed met much opposition, but it works 
well, and gives some incentive to industry. Few will work continuously more than a 
week, and that length of time only secured by forfeiture of pay if they leave without 
permission. 

In ascertaining their wants for this year's annuity goods, I tried to impress upon 
them our objections to their disposing of them, and burning valuable clothing, as is 
their custom, with the dead. Shortly after the last issue I saw ten new blankets thus 
destroyed. 

Upon receiving the notification of my appointment as agent of the other tribes on 
the Colorado, I visited them ; first the Chimehuevais, who live about forty miles below, 
on the California side of the river; they number nearly four hundred, and are scattered 
over an area of fifty sc|uare miles; they are peaceable and industrious, but have suffered, 
the past two years, with the other tribes on account of no overflow of the river. I have 
affonled them a little assistance from time to time, and General Howard ordered an 
Lssae of agricultural implements and seeds to them, which was done, and their crops are 
ripening ; all they will require this year will be some clothing for cold weather. 

The Yumas, nnder Pasqual, at Fort Yiima, number about nine hundred, and are suf- 
fering on account of the failure of two years' crops. General Howard ordered the issue 
of provisions, seeds, and agricnltural implements to them. Their harvest will be about 
the 20th of September. An issue of flour was made to supply their wants until then, 
and some clothing promised. A few Cocopah and New River Indians living north of 
the line, having been supplied with the Yumas, were also included. 

I fonnd it impossible, mm want of time and the dispersion of the Chimehuevais and 
Ynmas, to make out a census of them, as they were scattered for miles cultivating their 
crops ; so was compelled to await harvest. 

The section off the Mqjave tribe nnder Siccahoot I did not have time to visit, being 
one hundred miles above here, at Fort Mojave. They number about seven hundred, and 
remain pn their original land, raising corn, beans, and melons, which, with what they 
occasionally get at the fort, -supplies their wants. They are constantly interchanging 
visits with those on the reservation, but tHey, with their chief, do not wish to come un- 
der the rule of Iritaba. I do not think it advisable to induce any of the peaceable river 
Indians to come on the reservation at least until the completion of the irrigating canal,- 
when, if successful, as we hope to be, there will be an abundance of water to supply all 
of them, with land enough Yor their supi>ort. 

The greatest curse and demoralizing agent of these people is liquor, which is freely 
soW at Ehreu burgh and La Paz, forty-five miles below here, in the vicinity of the 
Chimehuevais, and at Arizona City, in the midst of the Yumas. The chiefs and older 
men are all strictly temperate, and beg to have this thing stopped. Their young men 
and young women are debauched and ruined without remedy. The civil courts are 
useless as a remedy. I have had two cases brought up ; the last one, a week ago, was 
safFered to escape through the connivance of those having him in custody. 

No attempt has yet been made for the education of the Indian children on this river, 
and, although desirable to make a beginning here at once, I would suggest the estab- 
lishmeut of an industrial boarding-school at this point for the use of all the river tribes, 
as, even should they remain where they are, we have constant communication with 
them by steamer, and can readily transport the children, at the same time affording an 
opportnnity for the parents to see them occasionally. Thus only can we permanently 
benefit them, as education, without some trade taught at the same time, would be a 
carse rather than blessing, as evidenced in the worst Indians on the river bein^ those 
who have learned our language. This is one objection their chiefs urge to their chil- 
dren's instruction, and a reasonable one, truly, looking from their stand-point. This 
school, with faithful, earnest teachers, alone can accomplish any good for these people. 

I would nrge also the establishment of a hospital here for the use of all the river 
Indians, as they can be readily brought here, and only there treated successfully. I 
have now a severe case under treatment in the agency-building, it being impossible to 
establish the necessary sanitary measures outside, and was compelled to do it for 
humanity's sake, although decidedly objectionable to have such cases in such limited 
qnarters. Disease (without care) is rapidly sweeping them away, yet we hope to stay 
its progress if our suggestion is carried out. The general health of those without 
constitutional taint is remarkably good, and but few deaths occur among the children. 
Thfs section of Arizona is the most healthful region of the United States, but liquor 
and licentiousness overbalance all in sweeping off the Indian. 

That these suggestions may meet with approval and speedy action is the hope of 
yours, very respectfully, 

J. A. TONNER, 
United States Indian Agent. 

H. Bendell, Esq., 

Superintendent of Indian Affairs j Prescott, Arizona Teiriiory, 
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No. 61. 

I 
Fort Defiance, New Mexico, 
September 20, ls72. 

Sir: I have the honor to sabmit this, my second annual report, relatite to affidn 
connected with the Moqui Pueblo Indians of Arizona Territory, nnder my charge as 
United States special agent. Since my last annual report the Moqnis have simerad 
much for want of food to sustain life, owing to their crops of last year being an entire 
failure. They had old com to last them up to the 1st of March ; from that time until 
early vegetables matured they suffered much for food, living on goats' milk and oc- 
casionally killing a sheep ; the result is, their flocks of sheep are much rednced. It 
affords me, however, much pleasure to state that for the last two months they have 
bec-n living well. The season has been of the most favorable character for the Moqnis 
to farm. The rainy season was early and protracted; the result is they have raised 
an abundant crop of com, pumpkins, melons, *and a great variety of vegetables; an 
abundance for their consumption the coming year. 

In my last annual report I earnestly recommended the removal of the Moqais to a 
more favorable locality for farming, they having no facilities for irrigating their crops, 
and assigning other reasons for their removal, regarding it a mutual matter to them 
and the Government. 

In view of it not being the pleasure of the (Government to remove them, I would re- 
spectfully make some suggestions, looking to the interest of these ignorant, super- 
stitious people. Their locality is so remote from civilization, that in order to make 
much progress in civilization there must be a greater number of schools established 
among them, there being bnt one school for at least four hundred children, that 
should be in school. The population of the Moquis number in the aggregate near 
seventeen hundred. Most the entire population live in .villages, seven in number, 
and are located from one to fifteen miles apart. The villages are situated on blnfis, 
from two to five hundred feet high, inaccessible for wagons or vehicles of any char- 
acter. The three eastern villages are located on one bluff, and are named as follows : 
Xay-wah, Se-cho-ma-we, Jual-pi, the three having a population of 376 adnlts, 215 
children ; total 591. Five miles west of the above-named villages, situated on a blnil^ 
Is the village of Me-shong-a-na-we, having a population of 133 adults, 9a children ; 
total 225. One mile west of the last-named village, situated on a bluff, is the village 
of She-powl-a-we ; population, adults 81, children 44 ; total 125. Five miles, in a 
northwestern direction, from the last-named village is the village of Shung-o-pa-we : 
population, 124 adults, 72 children : 196 total. Five miles west of the latter named 
village is the Oreybe village; population, adnlts 325, children 201 ; total 526. Grand 
total 1,663. 

I will here state that the census of the Oreybes was not as satisfactorily taken as 1 
should have desired, there being a want of harmony among the chiefs, a portion of the 
chiefs desiring a count taken, and a portion opposing, not wishing to have anything 
to do with Americans. I mstde allusion to this subject* in my last annual report. I 
take pleasure in stating that the opposition to Americans and the Government has 
much abated in the last year, and I flatter myself that by kind treatment, within the 
next year, they will entertain the most friendly feelings toward Americans. 

1 would recommend that there be two schools established at the three first-named 
villages, with male and female teachers. Also two of same character at the Oreybe 
village, and one male teacher at each of the other named villages. 

Again, I would respectfully recommend the building of a house at one of the vil- 
lages for an agent to live, at a cost of $1,500 ; by using Indian labor buildings can be 
erected cheap; would be rough but comfortable. If it should be the pleasnre of the 
Department to establish schools in these village*, school-buildings would have to be 
erected at a cost of $500 each; the building would be of stone and mortar, snch is the 
character of the Moqui buildings. * 

I would earnestly call the attention of the Department to the subject of making 
jiieBL'uts to the Maquis. Doubtless the object of giving them goods is to stimulate 
them to ihdustry that they may progress in civilization, and finally cease to be pen- 
sioners on the Government. My observation is, that giving goods does not stimuMe 
tbem to iudustiy, but causes them to feel that they are objects of charity ; that the 
Great Father is rieb, and his duty is to feed and clothe them, they having nothing to 
do but make known their wants to their age^it. I would recommend giving them 
sheep in place of goods, apart from a small amount of such articles as would stimulate 
and encouragH children in their studies in school. This would be very satisfactory to 
the ludiauH, and I know much to their interest. 

Ou the 15th day of December last, in the presence of Lieutenant D. R, Bum ham, 
United States Array, I issued to the Moquis their Government goods, which was very 
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satisfactory to them. They are now looking with much interest for their next issue, 
which will be in a few days. 

Hopiog my suggestions will meet the approval of the Department, 
I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

W. D. CROTHERS, 
United States Agent for Moqui Pueblo Indians of Arizona Territory. 
Hon. F. A. Walker, * 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs^ Washington, D. C. 



No. 62. 



Office of United States I>a)iAN Agent, 
Camp Date Creek, Arizona Territory ^ September 1, 1872. 

Sir: In compliance with instructions contained in circular-letter from your offic3, 
dated June 15, 1872, 1 have the honor to submit the following report : 

By direction of the superintendent of Indian affairs for this Territory I temporarily 
assumed the duties of Indian agent at this agency on the 6th day of July ultimo. 
Previous to that time the affairs of the agency had been managed by Captain R. F. 
CBeirne, Twenty-first Infantry, from whom I expected to obtain a detailed history of 
the Indians since their settlement on this reservation, but in consequence of the trans- 
fer, shortly thereafter, of that officer, with his company, to the Department of the Co- 
lumbia, I failed to get the coveted information. I have gathered, however, from official 
data, an outline oi the early phases of the Indian question in this vicinity, which I 
deem necessary to a full comprehension of the present condition of affairs on this res- 
ervation. 

It appears, from the official record, that on the 19th day of July, 1870, two Indians, 
of the Apache Mojave tribe, came into the military post at this place and represented 
that their tribe was disposed to abstain from acts of hostility and make peace with the 
whites, and such an arrangement was then entered into on the 31st day of the same 
month. O-hat-che-come-a, chief of the tribe, with 225 of his people, came into the 
post and entered into a formal treaty with the commanding officer. The terras of this 
treaty were briefly as follows : Hostilities between the tribe and the whites to cease ; 
Indians who misbehaved or were guilty of crimes to be surrendered to the authorities 
at the post ; the roads to Wickenburgh and Prescott to be kept clear of Ihdians, and 
the presence of hostile Indians in the vicinity to be reported to the military ; the In- 
dians to be permitted, without molestation, to seek game in the monntains, and the 
citizens to be notified of the peace established. From that time forward, until the 17th 
day of June, 1871, the Indians were wholly dependent on their own exertons for sub- 
sistence, and such official data as I have been able to glean favors the presumption 
that they were generally faithful to the obligations of the treaty. On tlio last-men- 
tioned date issue of subsistence stores to these Indians, in moderate quantities, was 
authorized by the department commander, and on the 7th day of October, 1871, the 
commanding officer of the post was directed to issue to them rations of one pound of 
beef and one pound of corn, per capita, daily. Such issues were to be made every ten 
days, for the subsequent ten days. It does not appear that the Indians were required 
to remain in the vicinity of the post, nor was there any muster of them made except 
on issue-days. 

From the Ist day of January of the current year, daily issues of rations to the Indians 
have been made, and a daily record thereof kept. This record exhibits that the largest 
number of rations issued at a single ^ue was as follows: In January, 238; in Febru- 
ary, 338; in March, 371 j in April, 424 ; in May, 468, and in June, 548. It also appears, 
from the marked diversity from day to day in the number of rations recorded as issued, 
that considerable numbers of the Indians were periodically absent from the issue, and 
not infrequently remained absent and unaccounted for during several days, and I have 
been credibly informed that when Indians who had thus absented themselves returned 
to the reservation, they were received back on equal footing with those who had re- 
mained. There does not appear to have been even a pretense at compliance with the 
requirements of General Orders No. 9, current series, from headquarters, Department of 
Arizona. That order declares that " no Apache Indian who shall absent himself from 
his reservation without written permission shall be received back u^on or receive 
rations at such reservation except as prisoner of war." It appears that it was custom- 
ary, when the chiefs or head-men desired to temporarily absent themselves from the 
reservation, to obtain permission before leaving, but that no such usage prevailed with 
others of the tribes. Therefore, an Indian might still be classed as a reservation In- 
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dian, and yet, with scarcely a perceptible interniption, lead the nomadic and maraod- 
in^ life of the past. 

Upon my arrival here I comprehended at once the necessity of a more rigid enforce- 
ment of the rule in this regard. I brought the Indians together, and instmcted them 
that they would be required to present themselves to me for muster at least once a 
day, and that they were not to leave the reservation without written permission. A 
marked improvement has been the result. And since that time, when permission to be 
absent has been granted, the absentee has almost invariably returned to the reserva- 
tion before the expiration of his time granted, and the daily attendance at muster and 
issue has been generally uniform, and absentees have been, in almost every instanoe, 
satisfactorily accounted for. 

On the 24th day of June last, Captain Philip Dwyer, Fifth Cavalry, was directed by 
the department commander to scout with his company in the vicinity of the Harcayar 
Mountains, and to drive in upon this reservation all Indians found therabout. On 
the 6th day of July he retumea, bringing with him about eighty Indians, men, women, 
and children. Among these are some very troublesome characters, restless ^irits, who 
are doing much to generate dissatisfaction among the tribes. They seem ntterlj le- 
gardless of all attempts at restraint, and the means of discipline at present at my oon- 
niand are so very limited that I ha^ been unable, in a great measure, to countwact 
their insidious influence. 

Early in the last month the garrison at this military post was reduced by the toiii»- 
fer of a company of the Twenty-first Infantry from this station to the Department of 
the Columbia. The relieving company of the Twenty-third Infantry not yet having 
arrived, all the^esources of the present garrison (one company of cavalry) are folly 
employed in the ordinary military dutiesof furnishing escorts, gdards for herds, interior 
guards, <&c. • The Indians seem to be aware of this, and are apparently disposed, to 
some extent, to take advantage of the situation. Judging from this fact and fix>m 
other experiences showing a like disposition on their part, I am inclined to believe that 
fear of the troops is the controlling influence with them, and that to Insure discipline 
among them it is now, and will be during a considerable period to come, neceasary to 
maintain at or near the reservation a sufficient military force to overawe them. 

On the 29th of July last a Mr. Gennng, a citizen who is engaged in building a road 
from Wickcnburch to Prescott, made application to me for permission to emploj- Indians 
in his road-work. The permission was accorded, and since that time an average of 
about forty Indians have been constantly thus emploved. I have issued passes for 
, from five to ten days at a time to such Indians as wished to engage in this work. They 
have been paid and rationed b^ Mr. Genung. I have also from time to time given 
passes for brief periods to a limited number of Indians to go to Wickenburgh to barter 
the skins whioh they had cured, aud to make purchases of such articles of apparel a» 
they requited. In all cases the absentees have uniformly returned to the reservation 
before the expiration of their parses. 

During the past six weeks the Indians have suflered fearfully from disease. A ma- 
larial fever prevails among them to^u alarming extent, and notwithstanding the most 
assiduous eflbrta have been made for their relief, yet as many as five fatal cases have 
been developed in one day. I have employed a competent physician, who has been un- 
remitting in his attendance upon them, and I have devoted much time to personal 
ministrations to the sick. 

I am not inclined to believe that this location is particularly unhealthy, but I attribute 
the prevalence of disease among these people to the manner of their living, and to the 
fact that during the present season the rain-fall has been unusually large for this 
latitude. I attribute much of the discontent which has of late been maniftasted to the 
sickness prevailing among them. 

The total number of Indians now registered at this agency are classified as follows: 
Men, 250; women, 179; boys, 186; girls, 133: total, 748. Of these, 161 men, 127 
women, 132 boys, and 89 girls, or a total of 509, belong to the tribal organization desig- 
nated as "Apache Yuma ;°' the remainder are Apache Mojaves. The average daily at- 
tendance at issue from the 6th day of July last ro date is 576. 

This agency having been established for temporarv purposes, and it still being the 
design to ultimately remove the Indians to one of the permanent reservations, no 
buildings or other improvements have been made here, and the agency is wholly 
dependent on the military for the use of such buildings as can be spared for its most 
urgent requirements. 

I would respectfully urge the necessity of at once permanently locating these In- 
dians. They need employment. They should be instructed in agricultural and 
mechanical pursuits. Farming-implements and other tools should be furnished them. 
They should be taught to build and live in fixed homes. Schools should be instituted 
among them. In a word, an efl'ort should be made to raise them from a condition of 
shiftless, criminal vagabondage to industry and thrift. No successful eflbrt to this end 
can be made until they have a permanent abiding-place. I would therefore respect- 
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folly and earaestly recommend that, at the earliest practicable moment, steps be taken 
to remove them to a permanent reservation. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, yonr obedient servant, 

JOSEPHUS WILLIAMS, M. D., 
United States Special Indian Agent. , 
H. Bendbll, Esq., 

Suiperiniendent of Indian AffairSf Presoottf Arizona Territory. 



No. 63. 



United States Indun Agency, White Mountain Reservation, 

San Carlos Division, Arizona Territoryj September 1, 1872. 

Sir: I have the honor to report that on the 19th of April, 1872, 1 arrived at Camp 
Grant, and, in parsnauce of my instructions, relieved the military officer acting tem- 
porarily as agent, and took charge of this reservation, then known as the ^' Camp 
Grant Indian reservation.'' I found no property^of any kind belonging to the agency 
except a roll of the Indians, then numbering about 950. 

On the22d of April Greneral O. O.^ Howard and Superintendent H. Bendell arrived on 
the reservation, and had some prehminary talk with the Indians under my charge in 
reference to making a permanent and lasting peace between the Pimas, Papagoes, 
Apaches, Mexicans, and Americans. A conference was agreed to be hpld between the 
different parties on theftlst and 22d days of May on this reservation. Runners were sent 
out to different bands of Indians who were not living on the reservation, requesting 
'them to come in and make peace. 

On the 25th of April forty Indians from the White Mountain reservation came in 
and were enrolled, with the permission of Greneral Howard, among the Indians of this 
reservation. This band from the White Mountains claimed that the Indians on 
the White Monntain reservation were continually ^hting among themselves, and 
for that reason they were desirous of coming here, where ^ey hoped they could live 
at peace. 

On the 26th of April I accompanied General Howard and Superintendent Bendell to 
Tucson, Arizona Territory, and with the generaPs consent and that of Superintendent 
Bendell made some purchases of farming-implements, seeds, and other articles abso- 
lutely necessary for tne use of the Indians and the agency. 

On the 21st and the 22d of May, according to previous agreement, a peace conference 
was held at the crossing of the San Pedro, between the Pimas, Papagoes, Apaches, 
Mexicans, and Americans. As General Howard's report of the same has been pub- 
lished, containing a full account of the proceedings then had, it is unnecessary for me 
to do more than refer to it here. 

May 25, Santo, one of the principal Apache chiefe, and Concepcion, (interpreter,) 
started for Washington, accompanying General Howard. 

On the 29th of May I received an order from General Howard, dated 27th, abolishing 
the old Indian reservation of Camp Grant, Arizona Territory, and' est-ablishing the 
** San Carlos division of the White Mountain reservation." This order increased the 
size of the old Indian reservation of Camp Grant very materially. 

On the 7th of June, seventy-one Tonto Apaches came in on the reservation and pro- 
fessed a desire to remain and live under the conditions of the peace made May 22. 
They were received, and their names enrolled. 

On the 23d of June a party of 223 Apaches came in, the lai^e majority of whom 
elaimed never to have lived on a reservation before. They were also received and 
enrolled. 

On the 3d of July, the bands of Es-ket-e-ce-la and Peloue, numbering about 250, 
arrived at this agency, transferred by permission of Greneral Howard from the White 
Mountain reservation, to remain here during the absence of £s-ket-e-ce-la, who accom- 
panied the general to Washington. These bands returned again to the White Moun- 
tain reservation on the return of Es-ket-e-ce-la from Washington in August. 

On the 17th of July, the large majority of the Indians who came in on June 23 left 
€he reservation again under the following circumstances : An attempt was made at the 
military post of Camp Grant to arrest an outlawed Indian by the name of Co-chin-ay ; 
at the time the effort was made, two of the principal chiefs of the band which came in 
on June 23 were in the company of Co-chin-ay. The Indians running when the 
soldiers approached them, were fired upon — three shots — none ot which took effect ; 
these Indians are, however, gradually returning, and, I am in hopes, will all eventually 
Gonie back to the reservation. 

Since abont the middle of July, there has been more or less restless feeling among 
the Indians on this reservation, although no serious difficulty has occurred or is antici- 
pated. 
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At difibrent times dnriog the sammer small bands of Indians have come in and bees 
received under the treaty of May 22, and the roll now calls for 1^766 Indians as bolong- 
ing to this reservation. I am informed that this is the first time that these Indiaiks 
have been retained on a reservation during the entire summer. 

Since the last of May, we have all (myself, employes, and the Indians) been daily 
expecting an order to move the agency to some more healthy locality on the reserva- 
tion, the matter having been freely dlscnssed, and, I understood, decided upon. Tb« 
present location is very sickly ; myself and employ^ have suffered constantly with 
fever, and there has been a great deal of sickness and mortality among the Indians. 

The uncertainty in regard to removal of the agency, and the general ill-health f^e- 
vailing throughout the summer, have deterred the Indians from cultivating the soil to 
any extent, as will appear from the statistical report inclosed herewith. 

The expense of living in this part of Arizona is very great, the necessities of life 
commanding exceedingly high prices. 

It is impossible to obtain desirable help at the salaries allowed by the Government, 
and I would respectfully suggest that some arrangement lie made by which emfdoj^ 
oould be paid the ruling wages of the country. 
Very respectftdly, your obedient servant, 

ED. C. JACOBS, 
UmM States Speiial Indian A§wL 

H. Bbnivell, Esq., 

Superintendent of Indian Affaire, Preeoott, Arizona Territory. 



WASHINGTON, OREGON, AND CALIFORNIA. 

No. 64. R. H. MUroy, WASHINGTON 8UPERINTENDENCY, Olympia, Washington 
Territory. 

No. 65. T. J. McKenney, Washington snperintendency, Olympia, Washington Ter- 
ritory. $ 

No. 66. E. C. Chirouse, Tnlalip agency, Washington Territory. 

No. 67. E. M. Gibson, Neah Bay agency, Washington Territory. 

No. 68. E. Eells, Skokomish agency, Washin^n Territory. 

No. 69. G. A. Henry, Quinaielt agency, Washington Territory. 

No. 70. J. H. Wilbur, Yakama agency, Washington Territory. 

No. 71. W. P. Winans, Colville agenc^, Washin^n Territory. 

No. 72. B. Barlow^ Puyallup reservation, Washington Territory. 

No. 73. J. W. Milroy, Ch^alis reservation, Washington Territory. 

No. 74. T. B. Odeneal, OREGON SUPERINTENDENCY, Salem, Oregon. 

No. 75. N. A. Cornoyer, Umatilla agency, Oregon. 

No. 76. J. Smith, Warm Springs agency, Oregon. 

No. 77. J. B. Sinnott, Gr^ind Ronde agency, Oregon. 

No. 78. J. Palmer, Siletz agency, Oregon. 

Nt). 79. 8. Case, Alsea sub-agency, Oregon. 

No. 80. L. 8. Dyar, Klamath agency, Oregon. 

No. 81. B. C. Whiting, California superintendency^ San Francisco, California, 

No. 82. H. Gibson, Round Valley agency, California. 

No. 83. D. H. Lowry, Hoopa Valley agency, California. 

No. 84. C. Maltby, Tule River agency, California. 



No. 64. 



Office of Superintendent of Indian Affairs, 

Olympia, Waehington Territory^ October 1, 1872. 

Sir : I have the honor to submit the following as my first annual report of the con- 
dition of Indian affairs in Washington Territory: 

I only took charge of this snperintendency on the 8th of August, less than two 
months ago, and have not had time to visit and personally inspect the condition of 
each reservation in this Territory, and thns ascertain from personal observations and 
inquiries their true condition and wants, as I desire to do, before making this report 
I found numerous official duties demanding my time and attention here, and have 
only been able to visit the Chehalis, Puyallup, Squaxon, Nisqnaily, Yakama, and 
Quinaielt reservations. I returned from the latter on the 2l8t ultimo, when the near 
end of the time named in the instructions of the Indian Department, in which annual 
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reports are required, prevented m© from prosecuting my visits further till this report 
waii prepared and transmitted. 

I shall in this report speak fully of the condition and want of the Indians on the 
reservations I have visited, and merely mention matters to which my attention lias 
been called hy letters, reports, or conversations with the agents or faimers in oharee 
of the reservations not visited by me, and referring the honorable Commissioner tt) the 
unnual reports of these agents and farmers in charge, herewith transmitted, for more 
minute information as to their condition and wants, promising that I will make an 
additional report of the condition of these reservations from personal inspection and 
inquiries as soon as I have visited them, which I shall proceed to do as soon as x>ossi- 
ble. The reservations not yet visited by me are the Skokomish, Tulallp, Swiuomish, 
Port Madison, Mnckleshoot, Lummi, Makah, and ColviUe. 

The three great wants and imperative needs common to all the reservations in this 
territory, and which the plighted faith of the Government and the highest interests 
of civilization, humanity, progress, justice, and Christianity, demand to be granted 
and satisfied at the earliest possible moment, are — 

First. The authoritative designation of the boundaries of each reservation, and the 
extension of the lines of the Government surveys over each, and the modus opei^andi 
fixed by act of Congress, by which heads of families and unmarried adults belonging 
to each reservation may obtain titles in severalty to portions of their respective reser- 
vations, and fixing the requisites of such titles as to forfeiture, alienation, A.C., and 
authorizmg the siQe to the highest bidder of the surplus of each reservation for the 
benefit of schools, hospitals, or other purposes beneficial to aU belon^g to it. 

Second. The extension of school facilities by the erection of mdustrial school- 
buildings, in connection with gardens, farms, and workshops, where a knowledge of 
gardening, farming, and of the most useful mechanic arts could be imparted with a 
common English education. 

Third. Hospitals in which the blind, insane, deaf and dumb, and otherwise diseased, 
sick, and helpless, can be maintained, properly treated, and cared for. 

SUBVEYS. 

This is a matter of paramount importance, and I trust will not, as heretofore, be 
passed by and deferred by Congress and the Indian Department. It is the highest 
interest, as well as the duty of the Gk)vernment, to have all the Indian reservations in 
the States and Territories speedily absorbed by the States and Territories and conn- 
ties in which they exist, and the Indians, to whom they severally belong, turned over 
to their respective States, Territories, and counties, as American citizens, prepared to 
perform their duties as such, and to take care of themselves individually. And the 
tirst vital and fundamental step toward this end, and toward the permanent civiliza- 
tion. Christian ization, and brogressive elevation of the Indian, is to' give him a separate 
property in the soil and a nxed home, where he may confidently surround himself with 
the comforts of civilization ; by increasing and gratifying his ^ants, which constitute 
the grand difference between the savage and the civilized man. The wants of the 
former, like those of the animals, being few and simple, while those of the latter, both 
physical and mental, are without end, and the ceaseless efforts to gratify them leads 
to industry, enterprise, discoveries, and progress. 

The necessity for the absorption of reservations b^ the counties in which they exist is 
daily becoming more urgent. It mattered but little to the Government and its citizens 
in by-gone years, when the white man, with his civil and political ihstitutions, did not 
extend west of the Mississippi River, to interfere with tne boundless possessions of 
the Indians, and of the wild animals upon which they fed, whether these Indians 
adopted our civilization and qualified themselves to become citizens or not. But now 
all 18 changed. The settlements of the white man with his institutions have rolled on 
over the vast country west of the Mississippi, and reach the coast of the Pacific, from 
the British possessions on the north to the Mexican possessions on the south. The 
title of the Indians to this vast region has been extin^ished by treaty or contract, 
and the numerous tribes and bands assigned to reservations. These reservations are 
not only within the organized limits of States and Territories, but within the limits of 
organized counties, and, being generally composed of the best lands, white settlers, in 
many instances, are crowding around them. The laws of the State or Territory in 
which the reservation is situated govern and are in force among the citizens around 
the reservation, but have no jurisdiction over and among the Indians or belonging to 
the reservations. The Indians are alone subject to the control of the superintendents , 
agents, and employ^ of the Indian Department, and these officers and employes 
have no power or jurisdiction off and outside tlje reservation except over the persons 
and property of Indians. Hence each reservation is a little quaH independent or for- 
oi^ government within the county in which it is situated. The domestic animals of 
settlers adjoining the reservations often trespass on the pasture-lands, or break into the 
little iuclosures of the Indians on the reservations, and the ponies of the Indians often 
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trespass on the pastnre-laDds, or break into the inclosnres of the sarrounding white 
settlers. In these, and other ways, troubles and difficulties are constantly arising that 
cannot be reached either by the laws of the State or Territory in which they arise, or 
by the authority of the officers of the Indian Department. Complaints of difficultl«8 
between Indians and whites are coming up from agents, Indians, and settlers almost 
daily, and of course these difficulties will continue to become more freqnent as the 
white settlers increase around the reservations. Hence the nrgency of a speedy prep- 
aration of Indians for citizenship— the disbanding of their trilml relations, the exten- 
sion of the jurisdiction of the local laws over their reservations, and the absorption of 
their oocnpanta as citizens. 

The first and fundamental step toward this end, as before remarked, is the surrey 
of reservations and their distribution in severalty among those to whom they belong, 
with titles from the Government. And this is the strongest and most earnest desire of 
the Indians of all the reservations in this Territory, with the exceptions of those of the 
Quiuaielt and Neah Bay reservations, which have not yet been settled aronnd by whites, 
and the lands of these reservations being mostly poorly adapted to pasturage or agn- 
cultnral purposes, and tl^e Indians to whom they oelong subsisting, as they do, almost 
wholly on fish, care but little about the division of their lands in severalty. But even 
the Indians of these reservations would be benefited by their immediate survey, and 
by inducements being held out by giving titles to and assistance in making improve- 
ments upon the lands of snch as would take them and make permanent homes in 8«4t- 
eralty, as the inevitable tendency now, as in all past ages, of the possession of a country 
and property in common, with titles in severalty to none, is to produce indolence aad 
indigence; especially is this the case with the ignorant and the uncultivated. And this, 
I think, (with perhaps the lesser evil of the distribution of annuities and presents ia 
goods and money,) has been the bane of our Indian system, and the prime cause of the 
want of success in civilizing the Indians. The desire for the survey and division of 
their lauds in severalty has oeen earnestly expressed and pleaded for by the Indians, 
and asked in the annual reports of my predecessors in this office for years. In a general 
council, a few weeks ago, with the Indians of the Medicine Creek treaty, (-enibraoio^ 
the Puyallup, Nisqualiy, and Squaxon 'reservations,) at which the governor of theTem- 
tory was present with me, the chiefs in .their speeches assured us that they spoke the 
strongest desire of their people when they asked for the survey and division of their 
lands in severalty with titles from the Qovernment. They said that they and their 
people desired to build houses, make farms and improvements, and live like white men, 
but that no one knew where his land was, or had a paper showing that he owned any 
laud at all ; that neighboring white men frequently told them that the Gkivernmeat 
would soon take their reservations and sell them, which caused much uneasiness, and 
hence they had no heart to work and make permanent improvements. Can this be 
wondered at ? Would the highest types of our boasted Anglo-Saxon race do any bet- 
ter under similar circnmstances f ' 

In a recent general council with the Indians of the Chehalis reservation the chiefs 
and head-men expressed an equally earnest desire for the survey and division of their 
lands. Their head chief said m his speech that if the Government would survey their 
reservation and give each of them deeds to portions of it, like white men, they would 
ask nothing more from it. 

As the boundaries of many of the reservations and additions to the same, in this 
Territory, have not been -authoritatively defined, and are the occasion of disputes and 
difficulties, I respectfully ask an act of Congress defining the boundaries of each reser- 
vation ; directing the extension of the lines of the public surveys over them ; fixing the 
terms and conditions upon which they may be transferred in severalty to the Indians, 
and the surplus, if any^ sold to the whites ; and specifying the conditions and limita- 
tions in the deeds of transfer from the Grovernment to Indians. 

1 would suggest that the conditions and limitations in titles to Indians should require 
that the continued absence of the grantee and of all the membera of his or her family, 
from the land granted, for the term of three months at one time, within twenty yeurs, 
should forfeit the title to the same, and that any alienation of the title by the grantee 
for twenty-five years after receiving it should be null and void as to legal heirs to the 
third degree of consanguinity. 

For the foregoing, and many other reasons that might be used, I respectfully ask for 
an appropriation of $1.56^000 to defray the expense of defining boundaries and the soi^ 
vey of reservations in this Territory in severalty. 

INDUSTRIAL BOARDING-SCHOOLS, TEACHERS, ETC. 

The importanee of, and necessity for, industrial boarding-schools can only be esti- 
mated by those acquainted with Indian habits, character, i^uorance, prejudices, and 
superstitions which commence contaminating their children fiom the time they are old 
enough to receive ideas. Hence the absolute necessity of separating Indian children 
ftom their parents as soon as they are old enough to be sent to school, and of having them 
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reside with and become domesticated in the families of their teachers, where they can 
learn the habits, manners, and cnstoms of civilized life, as well as obtain an edncation 
that will qualify them for the duties of such a life. If the Indian children are allowed 
to reside and grow up with their savage parents, while attending school, they will 
naturally absorb from these parents their ideas, habits, manners, customs, prejudices, 
and superstitions, which do not harmonize or assimilate with the education received. 
So that the education they may receive from their teachers tends to unfit them for 
savage life, and the ideas, habits, manners, customs, prejudices, and snpei-stitions at 
the same time absorbed from their parents unfits them for civilized life, so that one 
Dentralizes the other, and injures rather than benefits ; therefore, as before remarked, 
the seemingly cruel necessity of separating these children from their parents, from 
the time they commence attending school, and, of making these schools ^' industrial 
boarding-schools,'' where the children can acquire the occupations and habits, as well 
as the education, necessary to civilization. 

The great difference between the children of civilized parents and those of savage 
and uncivilized as to ^ucation, is that the former acquire the habits, manners, customs, 
occupations, and genen^ training necessary to civilized life and society fi:om their 
parents or guardians at home, while the children of the latter, if they are to be pre- 
pared for civilized life, must acquire the necessary habits, manners, customs, occupa- 
tions, and training, as well as their edncation, from their teachers alone, and can 
acquire nothing at home in the interests of civilization ; hence the gi'eat importance 
of, having agents, superintendents of schools, teachers, assistant teachers, physicians, 
iarmers, and other employes on reservations, of the proper, natural, moral, and ac- 
quired qualifications to fit them as teachers, in their different lines, of all Indians upon 
their respective reservations, and well qualified to be teachers by example as well as 
by precept, direction, and instruction, as Indians, like all other human beings, are more 
or less inutative, and the creatures of surroundings. 

The agent, besides the fundamental requisites of honesty and morality, should be a 
man of untiring industry and possessing the most thorough, energetic, and varied 
business knowledge and habit-s, and capable, intelligently and profitably, of superin- 
tending and directing every branch of instruction and business in his agency. Some 
of the agents, perhaps all, in this snperiutendency, possess the foregoing requisites and 
qualifications. If I shall discover that any of them are lacking extensively, I will 
consider it my duty to make suggestions to them and to the Department. 

The male superintendent and teachers of industrial boarding-schools, in addition to 
honesty, morality, a thorough knowledge of the common branches of an English ednca- 
tion, and the art of teaching, should possess and be able to impart a practical knowl- 
edge of gardening, farming, the care of domestic animals, and other ordinary outdoor 
employments of civilized life, and also be filled with that patient, unselfish missionary 
spirit that through untiring efforts plants ideas, imparts hght, and wiub the love and 
respect of wild, untutored Indian cnildren and confidence of their savage parents by 
constant exhibition of that pity and sincere desire that seeks to benefit and elevate 
them. 

Female teachers of Indian industrial schools should jiossess all the qualifications and 
requisites mentioned as necessary to successful male teachers, with the exception of 
the knowledge of farming, the care of domestic animals, and other ordinary outdoor 
employments, but instead of these should be able to impart to Indian girls a thorough, 
practical knowledge of cooking, washing, sewing, and all other ordinary household and 
kitchen duties. 

Some years of contact with Indians, and forty years of observation of efforts to 
civilize them, has convinced me that nothing effective in that line can be done with 
adnlt Indians, especially those of middle or more advanced age, and, therefore, that the 
only hope of permanently civilizing and rescuing them from decay and speedy ex- 
tinction is with the rising generation; and that hope can only be made effective in 
fruition by separating the rising generation of Indians from their parents and placing 
them in such schools and under such teachers as I have indicated. Therefore the im- 
portance of obtaining properly qualified teachers of Indian schools cannot be over- 
estimated. The general want of success in these schools can be attributed almost 
wholly to inefiicient teachers. 

Physicians on reservations should possess a thorough knowledge of their profession, 
with a kind, benevolent disposition, and should each have under their charge one or 
more Indian boys to be instructed and trained by them in the knowledge of their pro- 
fession, and each should give frequent courses of plain, elementary lectures to the 
Indians of their respective reservations on hygiene, physiology, and such other useful 
sciences as would interest and instruct them, and lose no opportunity of enlightening 
the dark minds around them. 

The farmer on reservations, besides being a man of kind heart, correct moral habits, 
and having a thorough practical knowledge of farming, should be a man of more than 
ordinary intelligence, energy, industry, and firmness. His whole time on the reservation 
^ould be devoted to teaching farming practically to the Indians, and, outside of a small 
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garden for family vegetablea, should be allowed to carry on no agricoltnral bosiiieas 
for bininelf. The preparation and cultivation of the public or school farm ahould be 
by the labor of the teacher and school-boys, and the proceeds of that farm go to the 
subsistence of the school-children, the Qovemment employes, and the necessary domestic 
aniiuals and employt^s, which should be as few as actual needs admit of. The clearing 
up and construction of every garden and field on the reservation, however small, outside 
of those set apart for the school, should be under the supervision of the farmer, and he 
should not only verbally direct how these matters are to be done, but should take 
hold with his own bauds and show practitally the best way to clear up land, fence, 
plow, plant, sow, cultivate, and harvest crops, and see that the ludiims are economical, 
cleanly, and employ their time* profitably. In short, he should constantly circulate 
over his reservation, instruct, assist, direct, and see that everything in his line is 
properly attended to, as a model farmer would over his own farm and among his own 
children. The farmer's wife (no unmarried man should be employed on a reservation) 
should have at least one Indian girl to teach and train in domestic duties, and should 

five all the time she can spare from those duties to visiting the huts and houses of 
ndians, and in instructing their women in cooking, washio j|^ ironing, sewing, makings 
mending, and in keeping themselves, families, and houses clean, neat, and clear of 
vermin, and in all other duties of civilized housekeeping. 

The carpenters on reservations should each have one or two Indian boys as appren- 
tices to his trade, and, besides the ordinary shop- work of making and mending, should 
assist and instruct the Indians of his reservation in planning and in constructing their 
houses, barns, and other necessary buildings, and, where desired, in constructing neat 
paling or board-fe^ces about their dwellings and gardens. 

The blacksmith and other mechanics employed on reservations should each have the 
care and instruction of one or more Indian apprentices in their respective trades, and 
their wives should each have the care and training of one or more Indian girls in 
household duties, and should also, as far as possible, assist the farmer's wife in snowing 
and instructiog the Indian women of their respective reservations in househojd duties. 
So that every Government officer and employ^, with their wives, on Indian reserva- 
tions, should be in every way well qualified as instructors in their respective callings, 
and be actively engaged in such instructions, realizing that they are in daily contact 
with a people of a Tower order of intelligence and civilization, and actuated by a 
strong desire to instruct and elevate them. 

Such is my idea of schools and the qualifications and duties of Government officers 
and employ^ on Indian reservations; and I shall proceed to put this idea into efiEectire 
operation, as far as possible, in this superin tendency. 

U06PITALS. 

So much has been said by my predecessors, in their annual reports, on the score of 
humanity, justice, and necessity, for hospitals upon most of the Indian reservations in 
this superint'eudeucy, and for speedy appropriations for constructing and furnishing 
them ; and the many reasons and arguments they have advanced, from time to time, 
are so overwhelming and unanswerable, that it appears like presumption in me to 
attempt to add to or urge further reasons for such appropriations. But the many 
instances of blind and ]mrtially blind, insane, and otherwise diseased Indians that 
have come under my owu observation, that could only be relieved or successfully 
treated, in hospitals, and from the statements of a number of physicians employed in 
the Indian Department, of the great difficulty, and often impossibility, of successfully 
treating hundre<ls of cases of diseased Indians met with in their practice, for want of 

S roper nursing and the proper administering and effect of metlicmes, that could only 
e obtained from the care of nurses in comfortable hospitals, I am, on the score of 
common humanity, impelled to urge attention to this matter. 

The Indians are a conquered people, overcome by the intelligence and power of us, a 
people boasting of our high civilization and Christianity. Thev were ignorant, simple, 
and weak ; we, intelligent, shrewd, and strong ; they saw and felt our superiority and 
wisdom, and, with the simplicity of unsuspecting children, believed us honest and just; 
we took advantage of their ignorance and confidence, and, through pretended treaties 
and otherwise, took from them a vast country of boundless wealth for which they have 
received no adequate compensation. The poisonous vices of our partial civilizatioD, 
like the impurities in water, settle to the bottom toward barbarism, and hence bar- 
barians coming in contact with our civilization first meet with and absorb these poi- 
sonous vices. Those who survive this deadly contact and come up through this stratum 
of vices, nmy, by proper effort, be rescued and brought up to a comparative civilisation. 
The Indians of this coast, since meeting with the white man, have been passing through 
this terrible contact, and have been thereby swept away- by thousands. Whole tribes 
have become entirely extinct, other tribes^ that numbered thousands have been reduced' 
to below a dozen each. Old settlers tell mo that there is not new in this Territory half 
as many Indians as there were twenty years ago. Before the white man came, *• igno- 
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ranee was bliss " with the Indians. Then this coast, especially the reji^on of Paget 
Sound, was truly their paradise. Its numerous bays, inlets, and streams furnished them 
witli tish, its ebb-tides with clams and oyst^jrs, its waters and adjoining lands with 
game for meaf, and skins and furs for clothing and bow-strings ; also all the bark and 
timber for tires, and for the constmction of their huts, canoes, and bows, and an abun- 
dance of berries and roots for food, while its mild climate enabled them to live with 
conifoit almost constantly in the open air. Their wants were few and simple, and could 
be satisfied almost without efifort. They had indolent ease, simple amusements, animal 
health, rude peace, savage abundance, comparative happiness, and increased in great 
numbers. The whites, like Satan of old, came to this Indian paradise and allured and 
deceived these simple children of natnre with the promises and gifts of a high civiliza- 
tion and Christianity. But instead of education and knowledge of the^rts and sciences 
of civilization they received measles, small-fTox, and ^^onorrhca, and instead of the love, 
peace, charity, virtue, and temperance of Christianity, they received hate, war, and 
murder, syphilis, bad whisky, and intemperance. Under these fatal diseases and vices 
of the white man the Indian race is rapidly passing away ; the havoc occasioned by 
them, instead of being stayed by their simple remedies and foolish sorcery called Um- 
auimus, is accelerated. These loathsome and fatal diseases can only be reached and 
successfully treated by the strong concentrated remedies of our physicians, bnt, on 
account of the constant exposure of the diseased Indians, their intemperate and filthy 
habits, their ignorance about giving medicines, in nursing, preparing proper food and 
caring for their sick, these strong medicines kill in about ten cases where they cure in 
one. If this fatality among Indians is not arrested, the entire race on this coast will 
become extinct In about a generation more. 

Considering the foregoing facts, and fuii;her facts that we, the white race, invited our- 
selvesto this Indian paradise; that we, through our superior intelligence, cunning, and. 
power, have appropriated all of their vast and valuable country and assigned them to a few 
comparatively small reservations ; that we, instead of imparting to them our intelligence 
and civilization, have given them vices and diseases that have degraded and are rapidly 
destroying them ; that we, the American people, are among the most powerful on earth, 
bear the van of progress, and represent the highest type of civilization and Christianity, 
is there not an overwhelming equitable, moral, and Christian obligation resting on us 
to fiiake an effort to lift up the remnants of the poor, weak, ignorant, diseased, down- 
trodden, uncomplaining, perishing race from beneath the feet or our growing power, and 
save them from total extinction 1 If the Government does recognize the validity of 
this duty and obligation, the first step toward their fulfillment is the erection and main- 
tenance of hospitals in which the loathsome and deadly diseases received from the 
white man may be successfully treated and eradicated. I therefore, for the purpose of 
erecting and furnishing such hospitals, ask for an appropriation of $2,500 jfor each of 
the agencies in this Territory, and also for the Colville and Chehalis reservations, with 
a provision for the care of the insane,, blind, and helpless at those hospitals. 

ANNUITIES AND PRESENTS. 

I am convinced that the policy of giving to the Indians annnities and presents in 
various kinds of goods, often of no real utility or benefit to them, has been a fruitful 
source of evil, and has done much to demoralize, degrade, and retard their civilization. 
Th© truth of the old saying, " come easy, go easy," is demonstrated more or less strongly 
every time a tribe receives an annuity or present in goods. The goods thus received, 
^most as a general rule, are squandered in gambling and drinking, and in a few weeks 
after being received by the Indians may be found largely in the hands of unprinci- 
pled white men and half-breeds, who follow and fleece the Indians, who, through this 
mistaken policy of the Government, have acquired reckless, prodigal, gambling habits. 
This policy has been followed bo long that it has almost destroyed that native inde- 
pendence and dignity originally possessed by the Indians, and rendered their tribes 
dependent mendicants, who seem to look for and expect presents and gifts from white 
men, especially Government officials, as a matter of conrse. I know that I speak the 
observations and convictions of every honest official of the Indian Department, who 
bas had opportunity for observing these matters, that this policy of giving goods, 
trinkets, tobacco, money, ifec, to Indians has had an evil and most i>erniciou8 effect 
upon them. Instead of giving such articles, let the money usually expended for these 
things be used in erecting and constnicting saw-mills, grist-mills, school, council, and 
dwelling houses, workshops, bams, and stables, wherever each is needed or necessary, 
and for purchasing reaping, mowing, planting, thrashing, drill, sewing, knitting, and 
washing machines, wagons, plows, harrows, and other agricultural implements where- 
ever needed: In proper case^ let the money be expended in the development of valua- 
ble fisheries, such as in the erecting of necessary buildings, purchasing or constructing 
the vessels, boats, seines, weirs, Slc, and making all arrangements for catching, pack- 
ing, and marketing the fish. Also in clearing and fencing lands, and in purchasing 
domestic animals for the Indians. In short, give the Indians only the necessary bnild. 
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ings, machiDery. matjerial, &;c., of cirilizatioD, to enable thera to procure the food, 
clothing, comforts, and laxuries of life only by their own labor y and thus stimalate 
them to industry and economy, instead of indolence and profligacy. 

CHEHALIS RESERVATION. 

The Indiand for whom this reservation was set apart, being parties to no treatr, 
number at least 600, and consist of remnants of the Chehalis, Chinook, Hhoal Water 
Bay» Clatsop, Humptolops, Cakokian, and Cowlitz tribes. The Cbehalis is the largest 
of these tribal remnants, and reside mostly on the reservation, which contains about 
5,000 acres, the largest portion of which is rich bottom-land, heavily timbered, and 
with a dense undergrowth, and when cleared and brought under cultivation is very 
productive agricultural laud. About 250 acres have been cleared, fenced, and brought 
l>artially under cultivation. 

When I took charge aud visited this reservation, I found these inclosed lands poorly 
cultivated, for the want of proper energ}', managenient« aud business ability in the 
farmer then iu charge, and because of his not having sufficient help, there having, for 
a length of time, been no white employ<$ on the reservation besides himself. 

I have tried, as the honorable Commissioner is aware, to make some changes in this 
respect. I f^el very sure that the agricultural, lumber, aud stock-raising capabilities 
of this reservation, together with the physical aud mental capabilities of the Indians 
belonging to it, can be so developed, trained, and managed, as not only to fumiah 
comfortable homes and amply maintain all these Indians in a few years,' but, in time 
not distant, accumulate a surplus sufficient to support a splendid industrial school, pay 
all employes, and render the reservation self-sustaining aud independent of any sup- 
port from the Government ; and have all the Indians belonging to it well prepaid to 
l>e turned over to the State of Washington as her native-bom citizens, qualified to dis- 
charge their duty as such, and to take care of themselves individually. I will guaran- 
tee that this end shall be accomplished within ten years, perhaps half of that time, if 
the course, policy, aud* training I shall indicate is carried out, and the Government 
grants means to fully do so. 

To insure the fulfillment of this guarantee will require — 

First. The survey of the reservation, and the granting of titles to the Indians by the 
Government, as before indicated, as fast as they select portions of it and have com- 
plied with the homestead laws. 

Second. The maintenance oi^n efficient industrial boarding-school, with teachers, &e. 

Third. The erection, furnishing, and support of a hospital, and the employment of a 
physician to take charge of it. I will here state that, seeing there was much disease 
and mortality among the Indians on and bttlouj^ing to this reservation, and finding 
that the physician appointed to attend these Indians in connection with his duties at 
Olympia, naving his office at Olympia, was too &r away (twenty-one miles) to render 
them proper attention, I have discontinued said ^lositiou and appointed a physician, 
at the same salary, to reside on the Chehalis reservation for the benefit of Indians on 
aud belonging to the same. This physicifiu, or his successor, can take charge of the 
hospital wlieu erect^nl. 

Fourth. The erection of commodious machine-shops, and providing each with its 
appropriate set of tools, and the employment of an efficient carpenter, blacksmith, 
shoe, harness, and wagon maker, of the character before indicated, to take charge of 
each. 

Fifth. The employment of a skilled and efficient farmer to take charge of the reser- 
vation, also of an assistant farmer. , 

Sixth. The procuring a good portable saw-mill, and the employment of an engineer 
and sawyer. 

The nearest place where lumber can be procured for the use of this reservation is at 
Tumwater Mills, one mile from Olympia, and has to be hauled twenty miles, over very, 
rough roads, half the year impassable. I now have trains hauling lumber from Tnm- 
water for an addition to the school-building. 

If the policy I have indicated is approved by the honorable Commissioner and Con- 
gress, the saw-milt on this reservation would be indispensable, for, besides the large 
amount of lumber that would be needed for the construction and use of shops, dwell- 
ing-houses, barns, fences, &c., for the Indians, there being a large amount of fine tim- 
ber on and around said reservation, suitable for lumber, the saw-mill could be made 
to produce a large incomer from the sale of lumber outside. 

Seventh. The procuring of a thrashing and reaping and mowing machine for the 
use of said reservation, also a sufficient supply of wagons, harness, plows, and other 
necessary agricultural implements. 

Eighth. The purchase of at least one good stable-horse, for the improyement of the 
suittll scrub breed of Indian horses, to be fit for work animals. 

Kinth. The erection of a commodious church-building, to be open to all Christian 
denominations, and to he used for lectures on moral and scientific purposes. 
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Tenth. The constraction of a good grist-mill with one run of burrs, to be propelled 
by steam or water, as may be deemed most convenient and economical. 

Eleventh. Authority inthe superintendent to appoint and invest one or more persons 
on said reservation with the powers and duties of justices of the peace in enforcing the 
civil and criminal laws of this Territory among the Indians, also with the powers and 
daties of a United States commissioner in enforcing the United States laws and regu- 
lations of the Indian Department among said Indians, and between said Indians and 
the whites, and also with the additional powers, duties, and jurisdiction of judges of the 
oircuit courts of this Territory in enforcing the civil and criminal laws amou^ the In- 
dians, with the right of appeal by parties to the superintendent, who should be invested 
with the jurisdiction of the highest appellate court. Also, one or more constables, and 
one sheriff, to execute process of courts. 

Twelfth. Three years from the return of the survey of said reservation all surplus 
lands then remaining unsettled and not homesteaded by Indians, and not required, for 
school and other purposes, to be sold, after due notice, to the highest bidder, and at not 
less than $2.50 per acre, llie proceeds of such sales to form a permanent fund to be 
securely invested, at the highest legal rate of interest, under direction of the superin- 
tendent, and the interest to be applied to the support of the school, hospital, and 
aayluin. 

With the foregoing appliances, facilities, and arrangements, the beneficent policy of 
the President can be carried out, and the remnants of the Indian tribes belonging to 
this reservation be changed to American citizens. Now, considering the relation of the 
Government toward these Once powerftd tribes, is it asking too much of her to make 
liberal appropriations for tiding tnem over the rou^h breakers from savage to civilized 
life t These tribes when first discovered by the white man were in peaceable possession 
of, and had the just right to, all the country around Gray^s Harbor, and from about 
ten miles north of that bay, south sixty miles along the Pacific coast to the mouth of 
the Colnmbia River. The rich valley of the Chehalis and all the country south of that 
valley to the Columbia River ; the valley of the Cowlitz and all the country west of it 
to the Pacific ; embracing the present counties of Pacific, Wahkiakum, Cowlitz, west 
half of Lewis, south half of Chehalis, and the southwest fourth of Thurston ; in all 
Bear two million acres of land, which our Gk>vernment, without treaty, purchase, or 
contract, or right of any kind, save that which is governed by might, took from these 
weak, powerless barbarians and appropriated to her own use. After years of complain- 
ing, the protest against the injustice of this wholesale absorption of their country was 
so far heeded that in 1860 Superintendent Geary directed to be set apart to them a tract 
of about 5,000 acres, (out of a country all justly their own,) which constitutes the 

E resent Chehalis reservation. The Cowlitz, Chinook, Shoalwater Bay, and Humtolops, 
ave never recognized this reservation as their home, and refused to coiup and reside 
on it; nor have they ever consented to receive a present of any kind from Govern- 
ment, fearing it might be construed into a payment for their lands.' 

A considerable amount of blankets, calico, and other goods bad been purchased by 
my predecessor for distribution to the different tribes belonging to the Chehalis reser- 
vation, under an act of Congress making an appropriation for that purpose. These 
goods arrived about the time I took charge of this superlnt-endency, and I sent word 
to the different bands and tribes having a right to receive these goods that I would be 
on that reservation on the 10th and 11th of September to distribute them. None of 
the Cowlitz, Chinooks, or Shoalwater Bay tribes came. Chinoose, chief of the Hum- 
tolops, and about seventy of his people arrived on the 11th, having sent, a runner, who 
arrived the day before, to inform me that thej^ were only coming to have a talk with 
me, and wished me to await their arrival. When they arrived I offered them jtrovisions, 
but thejr refused to take any, saying that they had plenty of dried fish and clams. I 
then oflfered them blankets and other goods, but they declined taking anything, saying 
that they had come to talk about their lands; that they never had taken any goods 
from the United States, and that, though they were poor, they wanted nothing from 
the Government but a paper that would enable them to hold their laud against white 
men who were threatening to drive them away from it. I told them to come to the 
reservation with their people, where there was plenty of room and good land for all. 
They replied that that was not their home; that they had always lived at the mouth 
of the Humtolop and Chinoose Rivers, where their fathers had lived and died from 
time immemorial, and they wished to live and die there ; that they did not know how 
to live away from salt wat^r, where they could always get plenty of fish and clams. 
They further said that Governor Stevens and several other superintendents and officers 
since his time had assured them that they could remain where they were and white 
men would not be allowed to disturb them, but that Governor Stevens had sent survey- 
ors there, and afterward white men had come and told them that they had bought their 
country, and they must leave ; that these white men had brought a large number of 
cattle and were driving off their ponies, and that they did not know what to do, and 
beigged me,4n the most earnest manner, to secure them a title to a small portion of 
lan^ includiug their home, and they would ask nothing more ; that they had never 
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8old or given their land to our GU)vemnient ; that they Were few, weak, and poor, 
while our Government was mighty in power and wealth, and they hoped she woald not 
take their homes from them. I told them I would state their case to the Government, 
which I now do, and I hope the Government will comply with their request, which can 
only be done by baying back the land, as I found upon inquirv at the land-office since 
my return that all the land around the bay on both sides of the mouth of the Hnmto- 
lop (except the school-sections,) and up both sides of that river for miles, has been ac^ 
mostly to non-resident speculators. Of course the scriptural injunction to make resti- 
tion of the property wrongfully taken cannot be complied with by the GovemmMit 
toward the Indians for whom the Chehalis reservation was set apart, but moral 
reparation to some extent can be made by developing the agricultural and other capa- 
bilities of .that reservation, and making it attractive and comfortable, induce these 
Indians to make it their homos, and in a few years civilize and citizenize them. Thia 
cau be done if the policy I have indicated is honestly and energetically carried oat. 
To do this will require — 

For designating boundary and extending survey of it ,. (*) 

Industrial boarding-school |5, 000 

Hospital, furniture, and pay of physician 5,000 

Machine-shops and tools for each 5,000 

Salary for five mechanics 5, 000 

Salary for farmer and assistant 2, 200 

Portable saw-milK 3,000 

Salary for engineer and sawyer 2,000 

Church 1,500 

Grist-mill 4,500 

Stable-horse 300 

For which amounts I respectfully ask an appropriation. 

PUYALLUP RBSBRVATION. 

I see that this reservation has been described so often and fully in reports of my 
predecessors that any further description by me would be useless. I will only say that it 
consists of about 23,000 acres, two-thirds of which, though most heavily timbered, is 
very rich agricultural land. The balance of this tract is upland and only valuable for 
the large amount of fine fir-timber on it. This reservation was set apart seventeen 
years ago, and if the money and labor provided for it by treaty ratified April 10, 1855. 
had been honestly and judiciously expended in developing its splendid agricultural 
capabilities, and in efforts to properly instruct and civilize the Indians belonging to it, 
they could not only, have been rendered self-sustaining years ago, but been long since 
educated and merged into the body -politic as orderly, intelligent American citizens. 
This much-desired end, which is now sought to be obtained by the beneficent jjolicy of 
the President, can be fully obtained within the next six or eight years if the policy 
and civilizing appliances, and helps I have recommended for the Chehalis reservation, 
be extended to this. 

The Puyallup, Nisqually, and Sqnaxon reservations were set apart by the provisions 
of the Medicine Creelc treaty, for the use and benefit of the dift'erent tribes and bauds 
named in that treaty, and I would advise that the lines of the Government survoj*s be 
extended over each as soon as i)088ible, and that such portions of the two latter (which 
are poor and mostly unfit for agricultural purposes) as are not at once selected by the 
Indians as homesteads, be sold as Government lands are, and the proceeds applied for 
the support of the industrial boarding-schooh hospital, and asylum to be established on 
the Puyallup reservation for the benefit of all the tribes and bands that belong under 
the Medicine Creek treaty, and such Indians as do not select land at Squaxou and 
Nisqually be moved to the Puyallup reservation, where there is plenty of good lands 
for all. This treaty provides for the pay of a physician, school-teacher, farmer, carpen- 
ter, and blacksmith for twenty years, but for no agent. I found that the saiaiies paid 
these employes were inadequate to procure the services of pei^sons best qnalifiea for 
these positions. There is no agency -building, and I found the school, shops, and 
employ^ residences poorly constructed, small, one-story buildings, badly arranged, and 
miserably located, about one mile above the mouth of the Puyallup River, on land subject 
to frequent overflow from high-wat«rs of the river and back-water of tides. I found 
no school-farm, nor an attempt at one, and no land fit for such a farm on the side of the 
river where the buildings are. I found that the school has been an almost total failure, 
as I was unable to find or hear of a single Indian, male or female, who bad learned 
either to read or write from the whole seventeen years of teaching there. Indeed the 
fund appropriated for the support of a school there, only ^50 per annum to clothe and 

* Not yet Moertained. 
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board them, is wholly' inadequate, and the hovel in which the few occasionally there 
are taught, fed, and lodged, is uhfit to be designated with the name of school-house. 
1 fonnd no proper effort at farming anywhere on the reservation. The Indians have 
many small patches of potatoes and other vegetables which grow luxnriautly wit4i 
slight cultivation ; also patches of timothy, oats, and wheat, all of which grow abun- 
dantly wherever opportunity is afforded. These patches and small fields are miserably 
fenced with rails, poles, logs, and brush ; the fences are mostly grown up and hid by 
weeds and brush that are everywhere spreading and making headway for the entire 
possession. The ludians appear to have had no instruction in farming, or in the con- 
struction of their dwellings, and their efforts in both these lines are rude and truly 
Indian. The school, 6hoi)8, and employ^ building are all on the south side of the river, 
while the main part of the reservation, with nearly all of the available agricultural 
land, is on the north side of the river, which can only be crossed in boats. 1 fouud on 
the reservation north of the fiver thousands of acres of splendid agricultural land and 
a fine location for a school-fiirrn and for school, shop, and employ^ buildings, never sub- 
ject to overflow, and easily cleared and made available for agricultural purposes. 

I have selected a location for a school-farm and buildings, and have directed the 
farmer in charge, with the other employes, to proceed as speedily as possible with the 
clearing up of land for a school-farm, and, as soon as means are obtained, will proceed 
to put up buildings suitable for a commodious industrial boarding-school and the 
diflerent mechanic-shops and residences for employ^, and proceed to civilize the In- 
dians belonging to these three reservations, and prepare them for citizenship. 

To accomplish this end, I respectfully ask the same powers, appliances, and appro- 
priations as asked for the Chehalis reservation, except for a saw-mill, which is not 
needed at Puyallup, as any number of saw-logs can be taken from the reservation by 
water to the null at Tacoma, only three miles distant, and all lumber needed can be 
easily procured from there. 

The moral obligation resting on our Government to put forth a strong and liberal 
effort to rescue from extinction, civilize, and prepare for citizenship the remnants of the 
nine different tribes and bands of Indians iucludod in the Medicine Creek treaty, is 
nearly as strong as that resting on her towt^d the Indians assigned to the Chehalis 
reservation. For, though there was the Ambiance of a treaty with the former by 
which the Government obtained color of title t.o the vast body of land described, while 
io the latter case there was no treaty to give color to title, yet it will not be pretended 
that the price agreed to be paid was anything like adequate. That body of land, as 
described by the Medicine Creek treaty, embraces all of the very large county of Pierce, 
some three townships in the southwest corner of King : three-fourths of Thurston, within 
which this city is located ; the southeast fourth of Mason, and the southeast quarter 
of Kitsap County, making over two million acres, together with nearly the south half 
of Puget Sound— all for the sum of $32,500, in payments ranging for twenty years, 
without interest. 

Of the three reservations set apart for the Indians out of this body of land, only one 
contains good agricultural land. Twenty-nine thousand five hundred dollars of the 
original 132,500 has been paid to Government officials for them, but the Indians have 
nothing to show for it, and their chiefs and head-men, at the late general council held 
with them, complained to me that but a small portion of the money and goods promised 
tl^m by the treaty had been received by their people,, and requested me to write to 
Washington giving infqfmation about this matter, and try to have the Government pay 
as promised. They mentioned a number of fine promises that were made at the time 
which they understood were in the written treaty, but were not. 

Among the unfulfilled promises in the treaty is one in article 6, which, among other 
things, stipulates that the President may " cause the whole, or any portion of the lands 
hereby reserved, to be surveyed into lots, and assign the same to such individuals or 
families as are willing to avail themselves of the privilege, and will locate on the same 
as a permanent home." The Indians have, for the past ten years, been asking in vain 
for thia survey. Article 10 stipulates, among other things, for the establishment of '' an 
agricultural and industrial school,'^ but nothing in that line worth mentioning has yet 
bSen attempted. But three years of the unexpired t«rm of payments under the treaty 
yet remain, and these payments bave run down to $1,000 per annum, which sum is too 
small for any extensive improvement, but, with the other sums asked, will help out 
with implements, &c. 

All things considered, the highest interests of humanity, duty, and interest unite in 
demanding that the Government should grant the means asked to civilize and citi- 
zenize the Indians of the Medicine Creek treaty. 

YAKAMA AGENCY. 

I was much pleased and surprised on visiting the Yakama reservation, in August 
last, to witness the splendid results of Agent Wilbur's labor with the people of his 
agency. He has fully demonstrated the truth' pf that generally doubted and scouted 
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problem among western people, the capability of Indians for permanent civilization 
and Christian ization. I saw there finely cnltivated farms, well-bnilt hooses, bams, and 
other ont-bnildings, fences, ditches, &c.; many hay and grain stacks, nnmerous 
wagons, plows, thrashing, reaping, and mowing machines, and other agricuUoral im- 
plements, all the property and mostly the work of Indians who owned, besides, many 
cattle, horses, sheep, and hogs. They have also a large and well-attended school, and 
two churches, with full congregations of well-dressed, orderly, and devout worshipers; 
in short, all the appliances und indications of a well-established and healthy civiliza- 
tion. This great progress is duo almost wholly to the efforts of Agent Wilbur, who 
has been with the Indians of that reservation in the capacity of missionary, teacher, 
or agent almost continuously over twelve years, and through his thorough knowledge 
of Indian character and his unselfish, untiring energy, iirmnesn, kindness, zeal, and 
devotion to their best interests has won entire confidence. Having no children of his 
own, he seems to have adopted the 3,000 Indians of his reservation, and personally 
knows and calls them all by name, and they respect and look up to him and U> his ex- 
cellent Christian wife as a father and mother. Being a man of excellent judgment 
and thorough practical bnsiness habits, his people como to him for advice in every- 
thing. He does not sit in his office or ride around over his reservation, merely order- 
ing and directing what is to be done, but he takes hold with his own hands aud shows 
bow work of various kinds should be done. He goes with the 'Indians to the moun- 
tains, camps with them, and, with ax, saw, and gad, assists and shows how to cnt uid 
haul saw-logs; with his carpenter, and assists in building houses and barns for the 
Indians; with the farmer, and instructs the Indians in cultivating, sowing, planting, 
harvesting, and thrashing the crops. He leads and instructs in the churcbeR and 
Sabbath-schools ; he visits the sick and dying, and comforts the afflicted. He hears, 
decides, and settles disputes and difflcnlties, tries and convicts wrong-doers, admon- 
ishes the erring, and punishes the guilty. On his reservation he is the kind governor, 
wise legislator, just judge, stern sheriff, busy worker, and good instructor in nil physi- 
cal, moral, and religious duties ; everywhere and at all times an earnest, practical 
working man, profitably employing every hour, and civilizing and improving those 
around him, both by precept and example. Considering Mr. Wilbur's mature age, 
(being over sixty,) his long experience among Indians, his probity and integrity, his 
energy and business habits, his peculiar fitness for the position he holds, the Indian 
Department cannot more certainly and effectually insure the rapid progress, civiliza- 
tion, and prosperity of the Indians of the Yakama reservation than by granting every- 
thing he asks in his annual report, and letting him have his own way. 

The great need of, and immense benefit that would be derived from, the steam saw- 
mill he asks permission to obtain is perceived at a glance. 

There is an inexhaustible supply of the finest of pine timber for lumber in the moun- 
tains on the reservation. This lumber is greatly needed for the construction of buildings 
and fences. History and experience have demonstrated that every well-con8truGt<^ 
building of lumber, brick, or stone, and every fence built in the style of good husbandry, 
by white man or Indian on his own land, is an advance step in permanent civilisuitioi]. 

Such a saw-mill, besides supplying all the lumber needed for the reservation, wonld 
produce a fine income from the sale of lumber to settlements around, and, as Mr. Wilbur 
proposes to purchase and operate the saw-mill without asking a cent from the Govern- 
ment, I hope he will at once be permitted to obtain it. 

It will be seen that Mr. Wilbur, in his annual report for this year, corroborates my 
views as hereinbefore expressed, as to the evil of the mistaken policy of distributing 
annuities and presents to Indians in goods and money, and asks that he be pemiittea 
to invest the remaining five annual payments of $4,000 each, as they fall due, under the 
terms of the Yakama treaty, in young cattle. I have not a doubt of the wisdom of this 
policy if carried out with the energy, honesty, good judgment, aud management charac- 
teristic of Mr. Wilbur. The data mentioned in his accompanying annual report, and 
upon which he bases the great increase and profit of such an investment, is founded 
upon many years of observation and experience, and may be relied on with certainty. 
If he is permitted to thus invest the remaining annuities and to procure the steam 
saw-mill, and the reservation is surveyed and divided in severalty as requested, the 
Indians of that reservation when the payments and employes provided for by treaty 
cease, will not only be able to sustain and care for themselves, but be comparatively 
civilized and prosperous, and be on the high road to affluence. I therefore cordially 
''second the motion" to permit Mr. Wilbur to invest annuities in cattle as he may 
deem best. 

I unite with Agent Wilbur in calling special attention of the Department to $7,250 
due his agency either from the Government, or from the estate and official bond of the 
lat4) supeiintendent of Indian affairs of this TeiTitory, W. H. Waterman, deceased. 
The unpaid drafts of said deceased tor the sum of $7,238.73 on the assistant treasurer 
at San Francisco are in this office. The Department is referred by Agent Wilbnr for* 
full history and statement of this matter to his account-current, and statement there- 
with, for the month of July, 1867. Justice as well as the honor of the Government re- 
quires the prompt settlement of this matter. * (^ ] 
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• QUINAIELT AGENCY. 

The treaty with the Indians to whom the Quinaielt reservation is assiffned was con- 
cluded in July, 1855, and in Jaunary, 1856, and ratified in March, 1859. By that treaty 
oar Government obtained color of title to a vast tract of country, including; near a hun- 
dred miles of the Pacific coast of this Territory, from a few miles south of Cape Flattery 
to a few miles north of Gray's Harbor, and back from the coast some thirty or forty 
miles to the middle of the Coast range of mountains, embracing probably about two 
million acres, for the sum of twenty-five thousand dollars, in payments for twenty years 
without interest. The tract of land thus ceded is generally very poor, broken, moun- 
tainous, and rocky, and, with the exception of son^e narrow strips ot bottom-lands along 
Aome of the streams that enter the Pacific, and a few wet prairies, it is wholly unfit 
for agricultural or grazing purposes. 

The reservation set apart out of this tract for the use of four tribes, viz, the Qnilahutes, 
' Hobs, Quits, and Qninaielts, about 600 in all, Contains about 42,000 acres, and is located 
on the Pacific coast from about half a mile north of the mouth of the Quinaielt River 
to a point ten miles south of that river and about six miles back from the coast. The 
most, valuable part of this reservation, and in fact the only part that has value, is that 
portion of the Quinaielt River that is in, it, which is about four miles, including its 
mouth. This river, besides furtaishing an inexhaustible supply of the finest salmon ou 
the whole Pacific coast, has strips of about 200 acres of bottom-land which, though 
heavily timbered, coijld, with labor, industry, energy, and time, be brought under cul- 
tivation. There is a prairie of something over 100 acres ou the reservation a few miles 
back from the coast, which, though too wet for cultivation, might be made valuable 
for grazing purposes. The timber on the reservation and along the ct)ast from Gray's 
Harbor to the reservation over which I passed is generally spruce and hemlock, which, 
though often very large in circumference, is mostly low and knotty, and, therefore not 
of much value for Iniubering purposes. 

The nearest white settlers on the coast south of the reservation, only two, are thirty 
miles distant, at or near the outlet of Gray's Harbor, and I am told that a few white 
families have settled on some prairie lands and engaged in grazing upon the Quiliute 
River, some thirty or forty miles north of the reservation. There is no settlement of 
either whites or Indians east of the reservatiffn, and indeed, with the exception of the 
visits of a few white men and Indians to Quinaielt Lake, some thirty miles above the 
month of the river of that name, which is its outlet, the vast region east of the reser- 
vation to the country bordering on Poget Sound, nearly a hundred miles in length and 
thirty in width, is almost wholly unexplored ; so that the reservation is wholly isolated 
from white settlements at present, and, from the quality of the country around it, is 
likely to remain so foif many years to come. 

This reservation has been set ap^rt, and the intended to be civilizing appliances of 
an agency established on it, and brought to bear on the Indians belonging to it, 
over ten yeara, but upon my late visit to it I could discover but very faint traces of 
any advance in civilization among them, and think that the eflforts that have been 
luade in that direction have been an almost total failure, and that the Indians of that 
extreme western coast would probably have been equally as well, if not bettor off, 
physically, morally, and religiously, if they had never seen a white man. 

There is no safe harbor or landing on the whole west coast of Washington Territory 
from Cape Flattery to the mouth of the Columbia River. 

Vessels of light draught, in calm weather, can pass over the bar and through the nar- 
row channel into the bay called Gray's Harbor, and when once in, have plenty of safe 
anchorage, but it is difficult getting in or out. Light-draught vessels can also, in very 
calm weather, land and receive cargoes at or near Point Grenville on the Quinaielt 
reservation, but there is no safe anchorage or protection there in rough weather. 
The only way by land to Gray's Harbor from the reservation is along the beach, and 
on account of the road over Point Grenville being washed away every winter by the 
rains, and imssing at other places along the base and around the points of tide- washed 
precipices, it is impassable through the winter, and at many other times through the 
year ; and at all times is a very heavy, laborious road for the passage of loaded wagons 
on account of having to pass over many patches of soft yielding sand, some of them a 
mile or more in width, so that the reservation is very difficult of access for goods and 
snpplios. It is about a hundred miles to the nearest saw-mill where lumber could be 
obtained for floors, &c., in furnishing houses, but fortunately for these purposes a ves- 
sel-load of lumber was wrecked on the coast of the reservation a few years ago and 
blown ashore, and has furnished all the lumber needed. 

But one of the four tribes that have been made parties to the Quinaielt treaty is on 
the reservation. The Quiliutes. Hohs, and Quits reside at different points and dis- 
tances on the coast north of the reservation, and say they never agreed to sell their 
eoantr3% nor did they, to their knowledge, sign any treaty^ disposing of their right to it. 
That they were present at the time the treaty with them is alleged to have been made, 
bat that the paper that they signed was explained to them to be an agreement to keep 
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the peace 'writb citizens of the United States, and to accord them the same rip:hts to 
corae into their country and trade for fnrs, &c., as had previously been accorde<l to 
the Hndson Bay Company, and that the presents and payments in goods that they 
then received, and have been since receiving, were believed by them to be in consider- 
ation of their observance of that agreement. They therefore refuse to leave their 
homes and localities in which they tJien and still reside, and move on the reservation' 
which they (the Quiliutes, Hobs, and Quits) regard as the homes and the property (rf 
the Quinaielts. 

All the tribes made parties to this treaty, together with the remnants of the Cbehalis, 
Humptulups, Shoalwater Bay, and Chinook tribes residing along this coast south of 
the reservation to the month of the Columbia River, and the Makah tribe, residiog at 
Cape Flattery, north, are emphatically fieh-eaters, and draw their subsistence almost 
wholly from the water, and therefore. have but little taste or desire fojr agricultural or 
land productions. From this it will be seen that this Quainaielt reservation presents 
a very difficult field, and the Indians belonging or assigned to it very unpromising 
subjects for civilization by the ordinary bark-mill process. '' 

The want of progress in civilizing the Indians belonging to this reservation is attrib- 
utable to three main causes: First. Inadequacy of means. Second. Misapplication of 
the means that were furnished. Third. Want of that energy, industry, enterprise, 
determination, good judgment, and general business ability which overcomes obsta- 
cles, turns everythingto account, and makes the best of every circumstance and eitua- 
tion. 

Firsts inadeqiiacyof means.— 'The annuities under the treaty, only $2,500 the first year, 
(thirteen years ago,) have run down in amount to 1 1,000 for the present year, and 
will remain the same for the next two succeeding years, when the amount will drop 
to $700 for the remaining five years. Considering the great difliculty of obtaining 
supplies, the .heavy timber and scarcity of agricultural lauds, and anti-agricultund 
tastes of the Indians, &e., the sum that accrued each year was too small to eflfect much, 
even under the most judicious management. 

Secondf misapplication of the means that itere furnished. — What I have already said 
upon the evil of squandering annuities in goods would seem sufficient on this point, 
but the very diflferent circumstances of the Indians belonging to this reservation from 
those of most other reservations in this ^ferritory require* further notice in this con- 
nection. The Indians, b» before remarked, are fish-eaters, and the Qninaielt River aifords, 
at certain seasdns of the year, vast supplies of the finest salmon on the Pacific coast, 
or perhaps in the world. Then let there be a good fishery established there, and put 
these Indians to work in aline of business they like, and develop and civilize them on 
that line. For the wagon and harness maker I mentioned in my general remarks, sub- 
stitute a cooper and a skilled fisherman and packer. For the thrashing-machine and 
most other agricultural implements mentioned, substitute the necessary buildings, 
boats, nets, weirs, and all the other appliances of a large fishery. 

With the exceptions mentioned I would recommend the appropriations and appli- 
ances asked for tne Chelialis reservation. A small portable saw-mill is much nec^ded, 
for reasons stated. A grist-mill is not required now, but a few years hence will be, 
when the agricultural capabilities of the reservation are developed. 

Tltirdy want of energy, industryj ^c, is apparent from various facUi. — The agency, 
employes, and shop-buildings, (one-story and generally of logs,) though comfortable, 
are partly surrounded by large logs and stumps, in the few acres of heavy forest that 
has been cut down, and which fire and axes, if industriously employed for the last six 
or eight years, might have removed or destroyed, and added largely to the clearing for 
gardens and pasturage. The school, though it has been in operation for the last ten 
years, has not yet, that I could find or hear of, turned out a boy or girl that could 
read or write. 

The farming operations, though they have been going on some six or eight years, 
have only partially cleared some ten or twelve acres, the original stumps being still on 
the ground to a considerable extent. Fire and axes could have destroyed them if 
these things had been pushed. This partially cleared field is up the river, some two 
or three miles from the agency buildings, and can only be reachetl with teams by 
water. I think axes, picks, ana spades, with ener^, might have constructed a wagon- 
road to that field. I was told that considerable improvement has been made by the 
, carpenter and others, upon the agency and some of the employ^ buildings. 1 was also 
shown some two or three small Indian dwellings, built after the style of civilization, 
with floors, doors, windows, chimneys, fire-places, &c.; but most of the Indian dwell- 
ings or lodges I saw were constructed after the old Indian style of architecture, with- 
out floors, doors, fire-places, &,c.; the sides being of upright slabs or bark, and the 
roofs of bark or clapboards. The hole in the side, for'en trance, was closed by a board, 
mat, or skin, and a narrow opening in the comb of the roof answered the double pur- 
pose of admitting light and letting out the smoke, after it has passed around the eyes 
and lungs of the occupants, and through quantities of fish, and occasionally other meal 
hanging above their heads to dry. . The many discouraging circumstances and difficnl 
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ties attending civilizing operations at this agency, together with the inadequacy of 
the pay of the sub-agent and employ^^, go far in excuse for failure in that line. The 
pay of the sub-agent, physician, and teacher is only |1,000 each, in gr^nbacks, which 
are at a discount of from 12 to 15 per cent., and pay of fanner, blacksmith, and car- 
penter, each $900 in same currency. 

A good tract of land for agricultural purposes can be obtained a few miles above the 
mouth of the river. This should be done, and a school-farm cWred, and the necessary 
buildings for a commodious industrial boarding-school, as previously mentioned, 
erected and furnished, as soon as the necessary funds are appropriated and the material 
obtained. 

I would recommend the survey of this reservation, that all Indians who could be 
induced to select and improve permanent homes, either for agricultural or grazing pur- 
poses, could be given a title to the same from the Government. To such as would 
select homes for agricultural purposes, encouragement should be given by furnishing 
agricultural implements, and in assistance in constructing dwellings and other houses. 
To such as desire to select homes for grazing purposes, encouragement should be given 
by assisting in constructing dwellings, and in the purchase of a few head of cattle and 
sheep. The Indians of that coast are totally destitute of domestic animals, except 
ponies and dogs. For the encouragement of those who wished to remain as fisher- 
men, suitable land, convenient to the fishery, should be selected and laid off into 
lots, each sufficiently large for agarden, dwelling, and a few out-buildings, and induce- 
ments should be given by a title to the lot, and assistance given in erecting a dwell- 
ing on and fencing it. to each one who would thus make a permanent home. 

Separate, permanent, civilized homes, with comfortable surroundings, either for 
a fisherman or a farmer, would be a long step toward civilization. 

If liberal appropriations are made and the foregoing policy vigorously and honestly 
carried out, the Indians of this reservation can be civilized and made self-supporting 
and good citizens in the course of ten years. 

As the land north and west of this reservation, for many miles, has no attractions 
for white settlers, and as the Quilliutes, Hohs, and Quits do not reside on the reserva- 
tion, and refuse to come on to it as at present constituted, and as there is but a small 
amount of agricultural and pasture lands on the reservation, I recommend that it be 
enlarged as follows : Commencing at the northwest corner of the reservation at tide- 
water, on the ocean-beach, thence north with the tide- water of said beach to half a 
mile north of the month of the Queetshee River, thence easterly with the course of said 
river three miles, thence southeasterly to the northwest point of Quinaielt Lake, thence 
easterly and southerly around the east shpre of said late to the most southerly end of 
the same, thence southwesterly in a direct line to the northeast corner of the present 
reservation. The reservation thus enlarged would afford two more fisheries on the 
Pacific coast, and, perhaps several others around Lake Quinaielt, and would attbrd 
occasional patches of agricultural and grazing lands, and upon it should be collected 
not only the three tribes named, but also all the other tribes and bands of fish-eating 
Indians on the Pacific coast, from the south side of the Neah Bay reservation to the 
mouth of the Columbia River ; all of whom could find room and homes on this enlarged 
reservation, and when thus collected, if our Government will put forth an effort to 
civilize and Christianize them, commensurate with her greatness and dignity, it will 1>© 
done, and these '* cultus lojins" and their descendants changed to orderly, intelligent, 
American citizens. 

COLVILLE RESERVATION AND INDIANS THEREUNTO ASSIGNED. 

It is about seven hundred miles from this place to Fort Colville, which has for a 
nnmber of years been the agency, or rather the residence of the farmer in charge, and 
other Government employes, for the Indians of the northejistern quarter of Washing- 
ton Territory. I have not had time to visit that part of this snperintendency yet, and 
personally inspect the new reservation and condition of the Indians of that region, and, 
lor this report have to rely principally upon information obtained from the accompany- 
ing sensible report of the Hon. William P. Winans, who has been the farmer in charge 
for a number of years, and from a full conversation recently had with that gentleman, 
whom I found to be very intelligent, energetic, and enterprising, and well acquainted 
with that region of country and with its Indians, their condition and needs. I am also 
indebted to Brigadier-General Can by, commanding the military Department of the 
Columbia, for valuable iufonnation obtained in a recent conversation with him, and to 
extracts courteously furnished me by him from the report of Major E. H. Ludington, 
assistant inspector-general, of a tour of inspection to Fort Colville and vicinity, last 
snmmer, and from the report of Captain Sanford, of the First Cavalry, of a reconnais- 
sance made by him among the Indians of that region last spring. 

The Colville reservation, as at present constituted, was only ebtablished by an execu- 
tive order of July 2, 1872, and is bounded on the south and east by the Columbia 
River, oil the west by the Okiuakene River, and on the north by British Columbia. 
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Mr. John A. Simms, appointed as spexiial agent for this reservation and the different 
tribes assi^ed to it, in July last, reported to nie at this place for instructions on the 
17th day of August last, and arrived at and took charge of this agency <at FortColville, 
on the i2th ultimo, and has not yet had time to examine and report the condition and 
needs of the reservation and Indians of his charge. According to the accompanying 
report of Mr. Winans the nnmber of these Indians is 3,349, and consist of eight differ- 
ent tribes, viz, Meshous. Okanagan, San Poels, Colvilles, Lakes, Spokaues, Calespells, 
Ccenr d'Al^nes. No treAy has ever been made with any of these tribes, who, prior to 
the coming of the white man, were undisputed owners of a vast region of country 
now embraced in Eastern Washington and Western Idaho ; consequently the title of ow 
Government t^that region of country is that of the conqueror. In view of this fact, 
and of the great value of that region of country, soon to be developed by the North 
Pacific Railroad, our Government can well affoi-d to be generous and liberal in her 
policy toward these Indians, who can justly complain that they have been wronged by 
the white man. I therefore earnestly ask appropriations to put in operation, upon the 
reservation assigned to these Indians, the like civilizing appliances as asked for tboee 
assigned to the Chehalis reservation, but in a more liberal degree, in view of the fkr-<^ 
and comparatively inaccessilde locality of the Colville reservation. 

In addition to the items of appropriation asked for the Chehalis reservation, there are 
to be added for the Colville iifemn of $1,800 for the pay of ageut and |l,500 for the pay 
of a clerk, and, subtracted from same, $3,000 for a portable steam saw-mill and $l,00U 
for the jmy of an engineer. There being no buildings for a school, for the agent, or 
employtSs, of any kind on the new Colville reservation, and there being no saw-mill at 
which lumber could be obtained within a hundred miles of that reservation, and find- 
ing that the San Poel River, which runs through the central portion of the same, 
afibrds ample water-power for a good saw-mill, which can be constracted on that 
stream in the vicinity of plenty of timer suitabK for good lumber, at a cost of not to 
exceed $2,000 when completed, and finding that the additional cost of the transporta- 
tion of lumber sufficient for the construction of buildings that would be needed for an 
industrial boarding-school from the nearest saw-mill to a suit^bje central location for 
such school would be more than, the entire cost of a saw-mill on the reservation, and 
that the saw-mill, when erected, could not only furnish lumber for the school-buildings, 
but also all that will be necessary for agency, shop, and employ^ buildings, and all 
that will be needed by the Indians for buildings, and, in addition, be a source of reve- 
nue, I determined to have a' saw-mill rnn by water-power at once built there, and pur- 
chased in Portland and shipped to Mr. Simms the necessary machinery and material, 
and dircctf^d him to select the most advantageous mill-slt«', employ a good miUwrigbt 
and laborers, construct and put in operation as speedily as possible, the expenses to be 
paid out of the appropriation for schools at the Chehalis and Colville reservations. 

It will be seen that Mr. Winans recommends the enlargement of the present reservation 
so as to include both sides of the Columbia at Keith Falls, where all the Indians of that 
region obtain what fish they want. I think it right and very necessary that this great 
fishery, from w^hence the Indians have always drawn an unfailing supply of fish, should 
be included in the reservation and under control of the agent, and recommend t^at the 
line of the reservation be extended across the river above and below the fall to include 
the east bank above high-water mark. Mr. Winans also recmumends '* that those 
Indians who have permanently settleil on and made valuable improvements on farms 
off the reservation be permitted to remain where they now are, and be assisted with 
farm ing-im piemen ts.^' I think this right and just, and most heartily second the same. 

Captain Sanford, in the extract from his report, sent me by General Canby, as before 
stated, says, in speaking of Cceur d'Aldne Indians off the reservation : ** These Indians 
have a great number of horses and cattle, they have plowed up a great deal of ground, 
built fences and cabins, and are farming in earnest. It is by far the most creditable 
exhibition of industry I have ever seen among Indians. The main valley (in which 
these Indians reside) is some ten miles wide and twelve miles long. It is known as 
Paradise Valley. The land is excellent. The grazing is as good as could possibly be 
desired. Timber of every description can be obtained within a few miles at any point. 
Fine springs are found everywhere on the hill-sides, and I understand that stock keep 
in good condition all winter without other shelter or feed than what they obtain for 
themselves. The Indians are very strongly attached to the valley, and refuse to let 
any white man come into it to settle ; they repeatedly spoke of the country as their 
own. They stated that General Wright premised them this country for their own, 
some fourteen years since ; that they are anxious to become farmers, and give op 
their wandering life.'' 

Inspector-General Lndington, in the extract from his report furnished mo by Gen- 
eral Canby, says : " The Indians in the vicinity of the post remained peaceable, but 
are now (August 11, 1872) gtbatly dissatisfied in view ot their proposed removal to a 
reservation west of the Columbia. They claim that they are willing to take their chances 
of living among the whites, as they now are doing; that they have no desire or inten- 
tion to make trouble; that the new reservation is not suitable to their wants, and that 
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after attempting, in good faith, to carry ont the instruction of Indian agents, and 
really making some progress in tilling the soil, it is unjust on the part of the Govern- 
ment to take their lands an<l drive them to a barren country. None of them have made 
any threats, but the chiefs of the Spokanes and Cojnr d'Al^nes say that they had better 
he killeil where they are than be starved on the reservation, and that they cannot go. 
The Colvilles are not so unwilling to go, as part of their tribe is already on the reser- 
vation. But there is good reason to believe that the attempt to force the Indians upon 
the new reservation will lead to resistance and bloodshed.^' He states the number of 
Indians on the reservation to be 90d, who have 180 atfres of land in' cultivation, and 
that the number of Indians assigned to the reservation, hut not on it, is 1^,311, who 
have land in cultivation off the reservation to the amount of 1,018 acres. 

Kamaiakum, who in the Yakama treaty of June 9, 1855, was recognized as the head 
chief of the twelve different tribes and bands of Indians named in that treaty, and by 
it assigned an annual salary of $500 for his services as such head chief, but who, find- 
ing after waiting patiently for three years, that the treaty was not ratiBed and none 
of its promises fulfilled by payment, concluded that .he and his people had been 
deceived, litjd to, and tricked in that treaty by the white men, who were rapi<lly com- 
ing on from the East and settling in and taking possession of their country. Kamaia- 
kxim and his people flew to arms, and, uniting with them most of the other Indian 
.tribes east and west of the Cascade Mountains, made a desperate struggle in the 
Indian war of 1858 to save their country from the grasp of the white man. But they 
were defeat^xi and overpowered and force<l to submit. The President and Senate of 
the United States on the 8th of March, 1859, ratified the Yakama treaty of 18.55, and 
Kamaiakum was soon afterward offered his salary of $500, as stipulated in said treaty, 
but he haughtily refused it, and refused to settle on the reservation set apart, or to 
accept a cent's wortli of the annuities iJi goods, stipulated to be paid by the treaty, 
and resigning his office of head chief, retired with his family and settled at the old 
home of his fathers at the foot of Rock Lake, some seventy-five miles south of Fort 
Colville, on a branch of the Palouso River, and has resided there in peace for the last 
sixteen years ; and he and his sons have made valuable improvements there, and have 
houses, cultivated fields, and cattle around them. But the white wave gradually 
rolled around them, and last summer three white men, brothers, named Henderson, 
seeing that the homes of Kamaiakum and his sons were desirable, and that they wero 
outside of any reservation, and hence (as they supposed) had no rights that a white 
man was Itound to respect, settled adjoining these Indians' homes and staked out their 
pre-emption claims, including them, and notified the old gray-headed warrior and his 
fious to '*git.'' Kamaiakum loved his home and that of liis fathers dearer than life. 
Experience had taught him that it would be useless to fight for it, but he determined 
not to give it up without an effort., and sent one of his sous, about the 1st of last Sep- 
tember, to inform Mr. Winans of the injustice done him, and to ask if there was no 
reme<ly for it. Mr, Winans at once sent his assistant farmer, S.- F. Sherwood, to 
inquire into the marter. Mr. Sherwood, upon his arrival at the hbme of Kamaiakum 
and making inquiries; found matters as before stated, and the pld ex<chief and warrior 
begged to be informed by tlie superintendent how he could save his home. He said 
that since 1858 he had dissolved his tribal relations and been faithful to his promise 
of peace with white men, and that he was willing to pomply with all the laws and 
regulations of the Government to enable him to hold his homestead. 

Upon receiving through Mr. Winans, Mr. Sherwood's report of this matter, I wrote 
Agent Simms (who had in the mean time taken charge) that in accordance with the 
act of Congress approved March 21, 1866, granting homestead and pre-emption privi- 
leges to Indians, and in accordance with the policy of the Government to encourage 
Indians to dissolve their tribal relations, take fixed homes, and become citizens, and in 
accordance with the honor of our Government, and the highest interests of justice, 
humanity, and civilization, he should give the amplest protection to Kamaiakum and 
his sons, in holding possession of their homes, and that if he found the civil power of 
the Government within his reach insutficieut, he should call on fhe military. I also 
instiTicted Mr. Simms to give the like protection to every other Indian in his jurisdic- 
tion who had a fixed home, and improvements on land claimed by the Government, 
and desired to dissolve his tribal relations, hecome citizens of the United States, and 
hold his home under the pre-emption and homestead laws, and to make it known to all 
the Indians [n his jurisdiction or vicinity, not on the reservation, that the same protec- 
tion would be granted to all who would take fixed homes, dissolve their tribal relations, 
and become citizens ; and that as none of the public lands in that portion of this 
Ten-itory are yet surveyed, and probably would not be for some time, and that as the 
oath required in taking a pre-emption or homestead claim, and in dissolving the tribal 
relations, could not be taken till after the land claimed was included within the lines 
of the public surveys, that in the mean time he should not only give ample protection 
to all Indians taking such claims in his vicinity, but give them all the assistance iu 
bis power, in the way of agricultural implements, &o. 

The foregoing outline of instructions to Mr. Simms I believe to be fully in accord- 
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aiice with the policy of the President, and know that they accord with my own views 
of jnstice and right, and, unless otherwise ordered, will enforce them in this saperin* 
tendency. 

SKOKOMISH AGENCY AND RESERVATION. 

I have not yet visited this agency, bnt shall do so soon, and then report more fully 
as to the situation and wants of the Indians thereunto belonging. Will now only call, 
especially, attention to the accompanying aunnal report of Agent Eells of that reser- 
vation. He speaks of the destructive, injuriou)<, and demoralizing effect of intoxi- 
cating liquors upon the Indians of his charge, and requests more stringent enactroeuts 
for the suppression of this hellish tniftic. Mr. Eells suggests tho employment of a 
secret detective police as the most effective for the detection and punishment of ^uola- 
tors of the laws in selling to Indians. Such a police could doubtless do something 
toward lessening this baneful traffic, but, however efficient, conld not suppress it. If 
venoihons serpent^s were ])ennitted to exist everywhere undisturbexl, vigilance in shut- 
ting doors against them wonld not secure i»rotection against their deadly fangs. So, 
if intoxicating liquor may legally be kept in any quantity, everywhere, no laws, how- 
ever stringent, can prevent its use. 

A' higher civilization demands the ext^jrmination, not only of this terrible traffic, but 
of the manufacturing of the deadly beverage which has not only occasioned the de- 
struction of two-thirds of the Indian race of America, by opening to them the road to 
every other vice with that of drunkenness, but is annually leading over 50,000 white 
men down to drunkards' graves, and furnishing our prisons and almshouses with three- 
fourths of their inmates. A national law prohibiting, under the severest penalties, 
the manufacture, importation, pfKssession, sale, or use of intoxicating liquors, would 
eitectually suppress this great evil. Such a law would do more for the permanent 
benefit, both of the Indians and the white man, and for the advancement of civilization 
and progress generally, than any other that could be passed. 

Mr. Eolls calls attention to the want of fumls to carry on his school, and also to the 
necessity for the survey of his reservation and the division of lauds in severalty, to 
which I will add what I have already said on this point. 

The addition of dry land t^ his reservation, which he asks, is of the first importance*. 
It is useless to expect Indians, or any other human beings, to make fixed liomea on 
lands subject to annual overflows. On this point I would call especial attention to 
what my immediate predecessor says in his last annual report for this year. 

THE POINT ELLIOTT TREATY— ITS INDIANS AND RESERVATIONS. 

There are five reservations under this treaty, including twenty-five different tril>c8 
and l»ands of Indians, numbering in all about 3,600. I have not yet had time to visit 
any of these reservations, and, therefore, refer the honorable Commissioner to the ac- 
conipanying able annual report of the Rev. Father Chirouse, sub-agent for those Indians 
and reservations, as to their situation and needs. There is one matter mentioned by 
Agent Chirouse in his accompanying report, and to which I see that he and ray prede- 
cessor have in vain called the attention of the Department in their annual re- 
ports for many years back, that is, the drainage of a marsh of about 1,200 acres on the 
Tulalip reservation. This reservation is the one ofi which the agelicy, shop, and school- 
buildings for the benefit of the Indians of this treaty are located, and contains about 
25,000 acres of land, very little of which is suitable for agricultural purposes, except 
the marsh above mentioned, which, if tlrained, would afford a body of the richest and 
most productive agricultural lands, sufficient for the need« of the whole reservation. It 
is estimated that this marsh could be completely drained at a cost not to exceed ^,500, 
for which an appropriation is asked. 

It is of the first importance, as before stated, in civilizing and pn^paring the Indians 
for citizenship, to give them fixed homes and the means of self-support j I therefore 
urge that this appropriation be made without delay. 

Agent Chirouse also calls attention to the destructive and injurious effects of intoxi- 
cating liquors upon the Indians of his charge; the great need of a hospitiU; the 
necessity for giving titles to the Indians by the survey of their lands, and the need for 
the increase of the salaries of the different employds. I have, elsewhere, most earnestly 
called attention to these matters, and tnist they will receive that consideration they 
deserve. 

In view of the number of reservations and Indians united under this treaty, and ita 
consequent importance, and heavy responsibilities resting on the person in charge, I 
earnestly request that he may be iwlvanced to the dignity and pay of an agent. For 
the same reason I would urge that the pay of the physician employed under this treaty 
be advanced to at least 81,500, and all medicines and supplies needed for the sick be 
supplied to him by the Government, as in the Army and Navy, and that he be restricted 
to practice alone among Indians and white employ<^8 on reservations. The necessity 
for this change is most urgent for many reasons. I will mention a few. The physi- 
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cian at present receives a salary of ouly §1,200, out of which he is required to furnish 
all the medicines and supplies needed in his practice, and to support himself and 
family, and he is permitted to practice amofi^ white settlers outside of reservations. 
As before stated, the diseases most prevalent among Indians of this coast require con- 
centrated and costly medicines; but economy and tile inadequate salary of the physi- 
cian prompt him tJ) supply himself with a limited amount of the cheapest medicines 
and surgical appliances for practice among them. And as he is paid by the surround- 
ing whites for his practice among them, he is tempted to reserve nis best medicines for 
this practice, and to give time to it that should be given to treating Indians who require 
every hour of his time. 

NEAH BAY AGENCY—RESERVATIOX AND INDIANS. 

This is another agency I have not yet had time to visit, but I am pleased to be able 
to refer the honorable Commissioner to the accompanying very intelligent and able 
annual report of Colonel E. M. Gibson, United States agent for the Indians of that 
reservation, who clearly states the condition and needs of the Indians of his charge. 

I sincerely hope that his suggestious and reasons (in addition to my own) as to the 
necessity for the increase of the salary of his physician, necessity for a hospital and 
for a saw-mill, will be heeded. 

The trouble and uneasiness occasioned by the want of an authoritative designation 
of the boundaries of the reservation are meutioned by Agent Gibson, and I see that this 
matter has often been urged upon the attention of the Department by Mr. Gibson and 
my predecessor in former annual reports. Its importance is such that I hope it will not 
again be passed by. 

The Indians of Neah Bay are " fish-eaters," and the most skillful and intrepid fisher- 
men and watermen of the Pacific coast. Therefore, efforts for their civilization would 
be more kuccessfiil on the fish line than on the agricultural. I am informed that under 
proper management a fishery of ^roat value could be built up there, sufficient not only 
to render the Indians self-sustaining in a few years, but to lead them to great wealth. 
I therefore recommend an appropriation sufficient for the construction and furnishing 
of a larce fishery there. I will report more fuHy on this matter after my visit in a 
few weeks hence. 

I must apologize for the length of this report. It being my first, and desiring to 
clearly indicate the course and policy I wish to carry out, it is for that reason more 
lengthy than it otherwise would have been. I will promise more brevity in future, 
and will onlv add that if the course and policy I have indicated are honestly and vigor- 
ously carried out, the Indians of this Territory will be speedily civilized, and they, 
with their reservations, absorbed into the body-politic of the State; "otherwise they 
will continue as sores and scabs on the body-politic. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your otedient servant, 

R. H. MILROY, 
Superintendent Indian Affairs, 

Hon. F. A. Walker, * 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington^ D, C. 



No. 65. 



Olympia, Washington Territory, August 15, 1872. 

Sir: In accordance with the requirements of the Indian Bureau, I have the honor to 
forward my fifth annual report of the condition of Indian affairs for Washington Ter- 
ritory, which I promise shall be short, a lengthy report being unnecessary. As my res- 
ignation occurred and I was relieved at a time before the crops were harvested, I 
cannot give the information required on the subject, and must therefore refer to the 
forthcoming reports of my successor, and the different agents, for this and other im- 
portant information. 

At the time of writing this report all the different tribes of this Territory, number- 
ing over l.'>,000 souls, are at peace with the whites, and not a single murder of a white 
person by Indians has occurred in the last eighteen months. In one inst-ance a rail- 
road man, one of a party of surveyors, was missing, and supposed to be murdered by 
Indians out of revenge for the murder of two of their comrades. I caused diligent 
search throughout all the section of country in which he was last seen, but could find 
no traces or get any tidings of the missing man, and am satisfied, if dead, he must have 
met his fate at the hands of white men. On the other hand, there have been not less 
than three Indians killed by white men, but so far no punishment awarded the guilty 
parties. 
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Very many of this large number of Indians are engaged in farming, and cutting saw- 
logs on the different reservations, while others are emnloyed at the ditferent Inmbering 
wills, logging camps, at the coal mines, and as farm-hands, getting the highest wages 
paid to whites, and all seem to have an abundance of the necessaries of life. 

One principal object I have had in remaining in the seryioe as long as I have-, was to 
inaugurate in this Territory the new policy of the President toward the Indians, it be- 
ing a favorite one of mine, and recommended in my annual report as early as 1867. 
There has been a determined effort to break this policy down, if possihle, and both the 
agents and myself have been bitterly assailed by as unscrupulous a set of designing 
kuaves as can be imagined. Notwithstanding all this oppositiou I am pleased to say, 
so far as this Territoiy is concerned, the policy has been a success. The agents and 
sub-agente, without a single exception, are good men, faithfully striving to do their duty, 
and thus overcoming this outside opposition. I hope and trust the Department may 
furnifih every facility to nijjr successor to carry on this good work, for which he seems so 
well qualified. And in this connection I would again most efirnestly recommend that 
the Department make an appropriation without delay for the surveying ofthe Yakama, 
Puyallup, Lumini, Skokomish, and Chehalis reservations iu severalty, and giving the 
Indians a title to the lands. These Indians being so far advanced iu civilization, noth- 
ing short of this will satisfy them, and this act alone will do more to satisfy them and 
gain their confidence than all 'others. There is a restless, feverish anxiety among 
them, which is constantly making itself manifest, iu regard to the title of their lauds. 
They are constantly told by those intent on mischief that they have no title to tbeir 
lands, and that in the course of a few years, when their treaties run out, their lands 
will be taken from them and given to the whites, and in this way many are discouraged 
from working and making imi)rovement8. Hon. F. R. Brunot, president of the Indian 
commission, while visiting the different reservations in this Territory, will bear me out 
in the statement that I make, that this subject, the title to their lands, was the bar- 
den of their conversation and their principal wish. 

As to the other reservations, to wit, Tulalip, Muckleshoot, Swinimish, Squackson, 
Makah, Nisqually, and Quinaielt, I do not consider a division necessary for the present, 
inasmuch as the lands are not so well adapted to agriculture, but an appropriation 
should be made for defining their boundaries. 

Already many difficulties have arisen in regard to boundaries. The limits of the 
Makah reservation have been the subject of frequent correspondence with the Depart- 
ment. 

The reservation, as enlarged by a former agent, (H. A. Webster,) under directiou of a 
former superintendent, (C. II. Hale,) and with the knowledge of the Interior Depart- 
ment, and on which the Government has spent much of the different appropriations 
for years. Is now claimed by some of the very men who were employed by the Govern- 
ment in former times to niake these improvements which they are now claiming them- 
selves. Without this enlargement the reservation is worthless for farming purposes. 
For full particulars I would refer you to former correspondence and maps on file m the 
honorable Counnissionei'^s Office. 

In my diderent reports and estimates, I have always urged the necessity of an appro- 
priation for rach of the reservations, for building and furnishing a small hospital. I 
have set forth my reas6n8 for this repeatedly, and will not repeat them. Justice can- 
not be done to the sick without a hospital. I would also urge the necessity of an in- 
crease of the physician's salary. It is found impossible to get first-class physicians to 
accept of positions for the limited salary paid ; or if they do accept, it is only for the 
time being, until a better position offer?. 

I would again urge the sale ofthe Swinimish reservation, belonging under treaty of 
Point Elliott, and if, according to law, the X)roceeds were used for thebenefi t of that treaty 
and the Indians transferred to the Lummi reservation, with which people they are 
intermarried, and where they can have plenty of excellent land, no particnlar oppo- 
sition would be made to tliis change. My reasons for this are, that the employ<$ fund is 
so limited that it does not admit of an employ^ being stationed at this point. These 
Indians, now reduced to about seventy -five, are mostly worthless, trifling creatures, 
who make a living by crossing the straits and pnrchasiug whisky in Victoria, smug- 
gling it across the lines and selling it to their comrades, and, having no one to look 
after them, are rapidly going to destruction. 

I would recommend the sale of the Squackson reservation, and the Indians trans- 
ferred to the Puyallup reservation. This island is worthless, or nearly so, for agricul- 
tural purposes, and is in close proximity to Olympia, where the few Indians, now 
reduced to about seventy, become the willing victims to the low white trash, who get 
what little money they obtain by selling fish, oysters, and clams^ and by prostitnting 
their women, in exchange for whisky, or rather a poisonous mixture called whisky. 
The proceeds arising from the sale of this reservation, if consistent with law, I would 
recommend be used for the benefit ofthe treaty to which the island belongs, (Medicine 
Creek.) 

Again I would call the attention of the Department to the fact that the Skokomish 
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reservation is all on bottom-land, subject to overflow, and that the Indians have held, 
from time immeuiorial, a few acres on high ground, where their winter residences are 
built. This gronnd, of little value to any other person, should be added to their reserva- 
tion. This subject has been repeatedly referred to, and at one time the honorable Com- 
missioner saw tit to order a map made of the desired addition, (see letter dated January 
21, 1868,) and which map was made and forwarded to the Department. (See commu- 
nication from this office dated March 5, 1868.) I again renew the subject, and ask that 
the addition be made. 

I would again respectfully call the attention of the Department to the necessity 
of enacting some stringent law against the crime of murder among Indians. This is 
quite common, as it has heretofore been the custom to make amends by giving a few 
blankets or horses to the relatives of the murdered party. It has been my aim to stop 
this practice, which has grown into quite a trade, by punishing the guilty parties by 
compelling them to wear a ball and chain at hard labor : but even this does not have the 
desire<l effect, and murders are common. Until a law is enacted making murder a 
capital offense, 1 am satisfied it will not cease. 

I would also recommend the enactment of some more stringent law for the punish- 
ment of those selling liquor to Indians, and the law shofild interdict cider and beer, as 
these two articles are the cause of as much trouble as all other liquors, the stronger 
liquors not uufrequcntly being mixed with them. 

I wcmld again recommend the granting of something like magisterial powers to the 
superintendent and agents in settling dtticulties among the Indians; agent to settle all 
difficulties occurring on their respective reservations, and when difficulties occur be- 
tween Indians of different agencies, then the two agents settle the same, and when 
they cannot agree an appeal may be bad to the superintendent, and in grave cases 
appeal to be made . to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and Secretary of the In- 
terior. 

I am proud to say that I believe there is not apother superiutendency under our Gov- 
ernment where the Indian schools have been such a Success. At some of the reserva- 
tions, on acc<mnt of insufficient school fund, poor accommodation, and the great prej- 
udice the Indians have to attending sobool, they have not come up to my expectation, 
but all things are gradually improving, and if the Government will only furnish the 
iiecessary fimds to enable the agent to take the child entirely from its parents, there 
can be no doubt of tinal success ; but permit the child daily to return to the home of 
filth, no good need be expected. The agricultural and industrial school is the kind to 
look to for success. The school fund, so far as this Territory is concerned, should be 
at least doubled. 

In my several annual reports I recommended the setting apart of a reservation for 
the numerous bands of Indians, parties to no treaty, in the northeast part of the Ter- 
ritory, and on the 4th day of May last I was gratifaed to receive the information that 
the President of the United States, by executive ordevy had set apart a magnificent 
reservation as recommended by myself in letter dated January 23, 1872. This reserva- 
tion included the country occupied by many of the bands in this portion of the Terri- 
tory ; much good land, and the Hudson Bay buildings, well adapted for agency build- 
ings ; and what rendered it more valuable still to the Indians was that it contained 
Kettle Falls, the place where they all get their winter's supply of salmon. It becom- 
ing known that this reservation was set apart for the Indians w^as the signal for numer- 
ous protests, aud on July 25, 1872, 1 was informed that the executive order dated 9th 
March, 1872, was revoked, and another reservation on the opposite side of the river was 
set apart. The reasons given by the protestants for the change was, that the first 
reservation contained much of the valuable lands of the valley, and was occupied by 
numerous settlers, who would have to be bought off at a great expense, whereas the 
other had but two settlers. Admitting all they say to be ti^ue, ami that it would cost 
the Government a good round sum to buy up the different claims, I contend they are 
deserving, aud it would be doing nothing but Justice to this numerous body of Indians, 
numbering 3,000 souls. On the other hand it is stated that but two settlers reside on 
the reservation west of the river; this itself is at least prima fade evidence that it is 
worthless for white people, and if worthless for white people it is worthless for In- 
dians. I do not believe the Indians will ever consent to occupy the new reservation, 
and think that the Government will at some time repent having made the change. 

In conclusion I would thank the honorable Commissioner for the uniform kindness 
and consideration with which I have been treated during the time I have held the 
ofiice. 

I found the Department with debts amounting to near |7,000 ; this great amount 
has been paid by me without trouble to the Washington office, although at times I 
have been severely pressed to make ends meet. I leave the superiutendency to my suc- 
cessor without a single debt to pay buc what properly belongs to the quarter in which 
I was relieved. Everything being in a healthy, prosperous condition, I feel great oon« 
fidence in the future success of the present policy. 

Again I would reiterate that none but married men with their fiEumlies should be 
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appointed to the different positions as employ^ on the reservations, and none otbera 
than religions, earnest men should he appointed as agents and suh-ageuts on the dif- 
ferent reservations. None but those possessing a large amount of the missionary 
spirit will ever succeed among these people. With the highest considerations of 
respect, 

I have the honor to be, very truly, your obedient servant, 

T. J. McKENNY, 
Superintendent of Indian Affa^n. 
Hon. F. A. Walker, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs^ Washington j D, C, 



No. 66. 



TuLALip Indian Agency, Washington Territorv, 

August :iO, 1872. 

Sir: In accordance with instnictions of the Indian Department, I have the honor to 
submit this as my second annual report. 

During the past year I have visited the four local reservations attached to this agency 
and have arranged the many difficnlties that were existing among the Indians and the 
white settlers. 

Since I took charge of this agency quite a large number of Indians have gathered 
here from all parts of the sound in order to procure employment; they are now making 
a good living and saving considerable money ; they seem happy, and contented to stay 
here, and abandon their former wandering mode of life. 

There are twenty -live different tribes or bands of Indians under the treaty of Point 
Elliott, and, according to the census taken last year, their total number is estimated 
at about 3,600, many of * whom never resided on a reservation, and I am of opinion 
never will unless forced to do so. There are some of these Indians as far from being 
civilized to-day as they were twenty years ago. 

In ray former report I gave the Department a full and correct account of the condi- 
tion in which I found this agency on my coming into office. I now beg leave to draw 
your attention and also that of the Department to what has been done and what yet 
remains to be done in order to promote the spiritual and temporal welfare of the 
Indians. 

Moral condition. — Now that the Indians are kept constantly employed on the reserr 
vation, and find ample means of support for themselves and families, their moral state 
seems to improve rapidly. On Sundays and days of obligation they flock in hundreds 
to attend to their religious duties ; it is consoling and highly edifying to see the atten- 
tion with which they listen and attend to the instructions they there receive. 

The rules and regulations I have drawn out for their guidance seem crowned with 
the greatest success, so much so that the one hundred and fifty young men employed 
on the reservation, and who heretofore squandered their time m wandering about the 
white settlements, whisky-drinking, and rioting in all sorts of vice and debauchery, 
are now, with very few exceptions, a hard-working and very industrious class of 
people. In fact, I have scarcely any trouble with them. The sorcerer and tomavvamas 
men are fast fading from their midst, and the rising generation treats them \yith de- 
rision. They have totally abandoned the shameful traffic of prostitution, and are now 
beginning to appreciate Christian virtues, and seem to vie with the good white Chris- 
tians who are living among them. 

The mission and schools are situate on the south end of the bay, in the center of the 
reservation, which extends three miles northeast and three miles southeast. 

The Rev. Father Richard, with Messrs. E. B. McStay and Deveries, are most 
zealous in the management oi the school and the labors of the mission. The Sisters 
of Charity are also rendering valuable aid in their department, and their labors are 
producing the most happy results. 

The Rev. Father Richard pays a visit to the various tribes of Indians four times 
a year; on those occasions he gives them instructions in their religious duties, and we 
are satisfied, after a long experience, that religious instructions are the only suocessfal 
means by which they can be brought to obey the laws of God or of their country. 

The number of children attending school, at present, is 4S, viz, 23 boys and 25* girls. 
I still continue to adopt the same system as set forth rn my former school rejiort., as I 
believe it to be the most efficacious. Four of the pupils of our school have been lately 
married, and are now settled on the reservation, models of industry and cleanliness. 

According to the register kept at our mission, there have been, within the past year, 
more births than deaths among the good Christians, and the contrary is the case with 
the others. 

Farming operationsi — During the past year there have been ten acres of new land 
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cleared, fenced, and cnltivated ; another piece, of about two acres, has been broken and 
inclosed by a picket fence ; the former is intended for a common farm, and the latter for 
the most deserving and industrious Indians. 

The Indians on theLummi, Muckelshoot, and Fort Madison reservations have worked 
very hard and well this last year, and their labors have been crowned with the most 
happy results. Only a few of the Swiniraish have succeeded inraising anything like 
good crops, which is very much to be wondered at. 

Au approximate statement of the number of acres under cultivation, and the amount 
of produce, are given in the statistical return of farming which accompanies this report. 
I may here repeat that the marsh mentioned in many of the former reports is the only 
piece of land on the reservation that can with any profit be converted into a good 
farm, aiul to begin the draining an appropriation of at least $2,000 would be necessary ; 
until this is accomplished the forming prospects on Tulalip reserve will always remalu 
at a very low ebb. 

BuiUUnff improremenU. — A log-house, 60 by 30, has been erected on the reservation, one 
portion of which is set apart for a carpenter-shop, another part for a shoemaker's shop, 
and the remainder is used for a wagon and plow shed ; there is also a large cellar under- 
neath, in which all the vegetables raised can be stored. A serviceable laundry has 
been built for the use of the sisters, who have charge of washing and mending for 
the children of both departments of the schools. 

The old saw-mill has been taken down, and a good, substantial one built, and is now • 
in good running order. Two small warehouses have been built on the end of the 
wharf; there has been a house built for the residence of the sawyer, and five small cot-- 
tages built ft»r Indians. Three of the late school-boys have built their own houses, and 
their work is admired by all who have a knowledge of the trade. At the Lummi res- 
ervation they have put up two new buildings, one for the farmer in charge, and the 
other for a boy who has recently left school. I have now in the course of erection a 
barn, 60 by 30, for the purpose of s iving hay and cattle-feed, which formerly was sub- 
ject to considerable damage, there being no place to stow it after delivery on the 
wharf. I have ha<l a cow-shed erected, 100 by 50, with a double manger through the 
center ; I have also had a large scow built, for the purpose of transporting hay, cord- 
wood, &c. The wharf has undergone a thorough repairing, and is now in good order. 
All the above buildings and fences have been whitewashed, and give to the place a 
very clean and comfortable appearance. 

Logging operations, — There are at present twelve logging-camps in operation on the 
reservation, three at Port Madison, one at Swiminish, and one at Lummi. In each 
camp there are about eleven Indians kept constantly at work, and at the head of each 
camp there is one white man, who acts as foreman, attends to the t43ams, and sees that 
everything goes to the satisfaction of all concerned. In order to give the Indians en- 
couragement, I allow them to conduct their own work, choose their owi^ teamsters, 
and make whatever change that may tend to advance the work, I merely seeing that 
justice is done them in the sale of their logs, and that the proceeds be equally divided 
among them. I am happy to say that, with very few exceptions, they lay out their 
earnings to the very best advantage, and also take proper care of their old and infirm 
relations. 

Siockj and farming imple)nents. — ^Tlie Indians who have fixed their homes on the 
reservation have from one to five milch-cows. Within the last month there have been 
ten cows brought on the reservation and sold to the Indians. 

The Lummi and Muckleshoat Indians have finite a large stock of cattle, their reser- 
vation being much better adapted for stock-raising. Since I look charge of this agency 
I have purchased for its use one wagon, one plow, and one seed-drill, which I find to 
be enough until I am able to get the farming prospects somewhat more advanced. The 
health of the Indians of this reservation is very much improved o^ving to their getting 
good and wholesome food, and their being kept away from those places where whisky 
and other jjoisonons drinks are furnished to them by those who live and make money 
by their destruction — in fact, intoxicating liquors have been the cause of more deaths 
among the Indians than anything I know of. I would here suggest that a hospital be 
erected on the reservation, where the sick could be taken care of and proper attendance 
be given, under the immediate superintendence of the physician in charge. The aftlicted 
are oft«n deterred from consulting him by their inability to reach his residence when 
they most need his services. 

The Indians residing on local reservations very often require my presence among 
them to .settle the many difficulties that from time to time exist, and caused by the 
white settlei-s encroaching on their lands. They say they cannot make any improve 
monts under the existing state of affairs, as they are liable at an^*- moment to be 
turned off by the white settlers, and without the least remuneration for the improve- 
ments made there<m. If their land would be secured to them, they would feel an 
interest in improving it, and it would also tend to remove a great many of the 
difficulties complained of. 

So far as I am concerned, it would occupy my whole time in visiting them as often as 
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"would be necessary. As it is, every moment of my time is so taken np by tbe larpje num- 
ber of Indians now employed on the Tulalip reservation, that I cannot, without great 
'loss to the Indians and the Department, absent myself even one day. Independent of 
the school-teachers, I have six persons rendering services oh this reservation, viz : 
Physician, blacksmith, carpenter, sawyer, farmer, and int«rpreti»r. I would here 
recommend that their salaries be increased one hundred dollars. The present chargtas 
for the common necessaries of life render this increase necessary, as it is almost impos- 
sible to live with a less income. • 

Trusting that my suggestions may meet the approval of the Department, and also 
with a favorable response, 

I have the honor to be, your obedient servant, 

E. C. CHIROU8E, 
United States i$nb- Indian Agent 
R. H. MiLROY, 

Supetinteftdent of Indian Ajfairs, Olympian W. T, 



No. 67. 

United Statks Indian Reservation, 
Neah. Bay, IVaehingion Terntory, Sepieniber 1, 1872. 

Sir: During the past year the condition of this agency has been generally peaceful 
and prosperous, and the Indians have made steiuly, though I cannot say rapid, pro- 
gress in learning the arts of civilization. It has been stated that this tribe is le«s ac- 
quainted with civilization than any other in Washington Territoiy, and in some re- 
spects I have reason to believe such is the case; yet I am proud to say that they are 
considered by the citizens of Port Townsend and other places on Puget Sound aa the 
best-behaved Indians who visit those localities. 

One reason for this is that comparatively few of them drink whisky. I bad not 
been upon this reservation lonjj before I saw that whisky was the greatest evil we bad 
to contend with, and I determined to use every means in my power to prevent them 
from using it. For some time my efforts seemed unavailing; but by a determined 
course of the strictest vigilance and quick and certain punishment in every case of 
otiense, the effect has been decide<lly salutary. They are extremely sui>er8iitions, and 
believe in witchcraft, sorcery, and ghosts. They believe that their doctors or ** medi-. 
cine men " have supernatural powers, and that they have but to *' will ** their death and 
they must inevitably die. Their doctors frequently manipulate their patieute in a 
most singular manner, and in many cases I think their practices have a tendency to 
shorten rather than prolong life. A scrofulous affection pervades the whole tribe, and 
the most approved remedies appear to make but little impression upon the disease. 
Doctor Bryant, the reservation physician, has been faithful and diligent in the dis- 
charge of duties whicb have been arduous and ditficult. He is a gentleman eminently 
fitted for the service in poiut of ability as well as by his knowledge of tbe Indian char* 
acter, and doubtless is making a sacrifice by remaining in tbe service. Twelve luin- 
dred dollars a year will not properly compensate for the services of a good phyeieiaii 
and the medicines necessary for his use. 1 therefore recommend that an appropriation 
of Jl'iOO a year be made fur the purchase of medicines. It would be better to take that 
amount out of the annuity fund than that it should not be had. 

When the Indians become old and maimed, or sick beyond hope of recovery, they 
are generally neglected or abandoned by their friends, and left to die. It is highly 
necessary that a hospital should be established nt Neah Bay, where such cases could 
be brought from the different villages and have care, food, and medicine, and be under 
the immediate supervision of the i-esident physician, and at least kept from dying of 
starvation or utter neglect. I will also state that I think it would be much better to 
use the annuity fund lor this. purpose than that this necessity should not bo provided 
for. I ani unable to see the justness or humanity of giving blankets to great, stalwart, 
hearty Indians, who 8i>end much of their time in idleness, and withholding aid from 
others who are helpless and languishing upon filthy beds of disease. It would proba- 
bly require an appropriation of |l,500, with what labor could be done by the employ^ 
to provide a suitable building for a hospital, and furnish it with the necessary rei^uire- 
ments for the comfort of the sick, such as bedding, stoves, &c., and an additional annual 
appropriation to pay for the services of a person who could perform the duties of cook 
and nurse. 

In my last annual report I recommended an appropriation of $2,500 to build a saw- 
mill. I still think an appropriation for that purpose very desirable, and, if proper care 
is taken to provide for the future welfare and comfort of these Indians, an adequate 
expenditure for this purpose would result in an ultimate saving to the Qovemmeuk 
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The Indians nil need new and better bouses. They now live in miserable shanties, 
made of loufi:, rough, cedar boards, which » in most cases, were procured on Vancouver's 
Island, (as there is no cedar of any consequence in this vicinity,) and brought a distance 
of about fifteen or twenty miles, in canoes, across the Straits of Juan de Fuca, a very 
rough water. Such houses as they have are old and dilapidated, and hedged in with 
filth on every side^ They are destitute of floors, windows, chimneys, or any conveni- 
ouces suited to health or comfort, and, during the rainy season, are wet and unhealthy, 
and aye liable to be blown down by tlie fierce winds of winter. The nearest saw-mill is 
about ninety miles distant, and the only means they have of conveying lumbot is by 
canoes. Common lumber is worth, at the mill, about $15 per thousand feet, and but 
few of them have money to pay for it. While it is tnie that they ai-e wonderfully pro- 
vided for by nature with many kinds of fish from the sea, and roots and berries from 
the forest, yet for their principal articles of traffic with the whites, which are oil and 
furs, they do not receive money, but trade in exchange; so they really have but little 
money. Therefore I would renew my recommendation that an amount sufficient to 
purchase a small portable saw-mill be appropnat^d for the purpose, which would be 
threie or four thousand dollars. 

It is my desire, and I think it is the wish of the Government, to employ men with 
families ; but if the employes all had families it would be impossible to accommodate 
them with liouse-room at present, as there are only three dwelling-houses upon the 
reservation — one small cottage at the farm, about four miles distant from, and two 
small houses at the agency. There is only one at the agency for three employ6s, and 
one room in that has to be used as a blacksmith-shop ; the lack of house-room makes 
it difficult to get men with families to come here. During the past winter we built a 
good block-house in which to confine Indians for bad conduct; there is'urgent need 
lor two more houses, which would require an appropriation of at least $3,000. 

The reservation-farm is situated immediately upon the Pacific Ocean, about four 
miles from the agency, and the land inclosed is almost worthless, being so sandy that 
not more than one-third of an ordinary crop can be produced, and it is becoming more 
nnproductive every year. A small marsh-prairie extends from the ocean to within 
about one mile of the agency, over which the tide-water from the Pacific flows at high 
tide, making it worthless for any purpose except for pasture. At one place about a mile 
below the upper end of the prairie it is quite narrow, the distance being only about 
sixty rods across it, from the hill on one side to the hill on the other. By an expendi- 
ture of about $1,500, in constructing a dike across the prairie at this point, to check the 
flow of the tide, 500 acres of most eKcellent laud could be reclaimed, upon which a good 
form could be made with but little labor. It is a matt-er of wonder to me that this 
was not done when the farm was first located, as it would have been far better in 
many respects.* The soil is of the best quality, and it« close proximity to the agency, 
besides being more sheltered from the cold ocean winds, would make it much more 
valuable and desirable than the present farm. If the Indians are to be taught agricul- 
tnral pursuits, i do not know ot any improvement that would be more beneficial to 
them than this one. Building a new farm-honse and making other necessary improve- 
ments would require an expenditure of about $1,500. The crop is the largest that has 
ever been planted upon the reservation. It was well put in, and has been cultivated 
in the best possible manner. During the good weather last winter we fenced in about 
eight acres of new ground at Neah Bay, with a good post-and-rail fence, which was 
divided iut^ small patches and given to the lodiaus ; most of which was plant4;d in 
potatoes and cultivated by them. We have four nice gardens at Neah Bay, and have 
proiluced an abundant quantity of most all kinds of vegetables that grow in this 
climate. 

During the winter and spring the school made creditable advancement, and the 
attesudance of the scholars was very good until the Indians moved to their summer 
yillages and commenced their fishing operations; then the children became discon- 
tented and wantwl to go away with them to engage in fishing and their summer sports 
and festivities. We have twenty scholars, and that is as many as the appropriation 
for that purpose will properly support; they live in the schooUbuilding, and are fed 
and clotne<l at the expense of the Government; the boys usually work two or three 
honn) a day in the school-garden. It requires a great deal of patience and energy on 
the part of the teacher to induce them to attend school or try to learn. These Indians 
all strenuously oppose the school, and argue that it unfits those who attend for the 
hardy pursuits by which they obtain their support; and it is extremely difficult to 
make tliem understand the importauce of education. They have a very tender regard 
for their children, and never abuse them. Mrs. Hofercamp, the teacher, lives in the 
school-building, and gives her personal att'Cntion to every department of the school. 
I regard the school as the most important part of the Indian service, and education as 
the means by which the Indians must be civilized and Christianized ; yet, however 
great the efforts of the teacher may be, it will reqiiire a long time and a great deal of 
cure to accomplish those most desirable objects. Many people ridicule the idea of ever 
civilizing the Indians; some wonld prefer to have them remain in their present coudi- 
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tion, 80 they can use them for their own hase purposes, while others regard them as a 
luuKance, and would be glad to get rid of them iu almost any way. A person who is 
truly and earnestly interested in the welfare of this poor, down-trodden people, meets 
with but little encouragement or sympathy; even many of the Indians do not appre- 
ciate the efforts made in their own behalf. There are some fine-looking boys among 
them, who are naturally smart, and if they were taken into civilized society and edu- 
cated among white people, would make intelligent and useful citizens. I greatly wish 
that some of them could be sent East and educated in Our institutions of learning. It 
is my opinion that if the Government Avould protect the Indians and care for their 
rights as it has for the freedmen of the South, many of them would become good 
citizens. As it is now they have no rights that a white man feels bound to respect. 
When they visit the towns and settlements they come iu contact with a low, vile class 
of persons, who sell tbem iutOKicating liquor and give them disease. From such per- 
sons they have learned much of what they know of civilization, and it has been rather 
a curse than a blessing to them. White men, who seem to regard them as beiug,bnt 
little better than dogs, live among them, apparently for the purpose of having illicit 
intercourse with the women, and the law seems to be ineilectual to prevent it. It 
appears to me to be the duty of the Government to protect the rights of Indians a^ 
well as any other class of people, and not, because of their ignorance, permit theui to 
be so shamefully abused, as they nnd<mbtodly have been in many instances. 

In my last annual report I referred to the very unsatisfactory condition of this reser- 
vation, which arises from the fact that the extent or boundary thereof is unknowu. In 
a subsequent communication to the superintendent of Indian affairs for this Territory, 
I stated fully and explicitly all the facts connected with the history of an addition 
which was uuule by a former agent, the boundary of which was nevor definitely indi- 
cated, and upon which all the improvements have been matle with the exception of 
the school-house. I also endeavored to show the urgent necessity for early action ou 
the part of the Government to have this addition .legally annexed to the ret>ervatiou 
before the land was taken by settlers. Therefore, I do not deem it necessary to more 
than refer to the matter in this report, and to say that the same necessity still exists 
for the settlement of this question by the Government, and to state that the portion of 
the addition, including all the improvements, could be annexed to the re.serve without 
interfering with any squatter; also, to express the hope that this addition may be 
made in the proper manner and surveyed at an early day. 
I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

E. M. GIBSON, 
United States Indian AgcnL 

R. H. MiLROY, Esq., 

Superintendent Indian Affairs, Olympia, Washington Territory, 



No. 68. ^ 



Skokomish Agency, Washington TERnrroRY, 

August 31, 1872. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit the following annual report for the year ending 
August 31, 1^2. 

The Indians under my charge are mainly composed of two tribes, the Clallains and 
the Twanas. 

The Ciallanis are the most numerous, numbering something over 600. Their origi- 
nal home was from one hundred to one hundred and fifty miles distant, and they have 
never made this their home, but only visit here at rare intervals. I have, at some con- 
siderable expense and effort, moved some of their leading chiefs and Indians by force 
on to the reservation, hoping by this means to draw the whole tribe, but the effort 
has not proved successful. They have never, so far as I can learn, accepted the terms 
of the treaty so far as to reside any considerable portion of the time uptm the reserva- 
tion. They mostly live near the diftVrent saw-mills, where many of the men get 
steady employment at good wages. Others fish extensively and do a thriving business 
in this line. They are peaceable, half civilized, and, excepting that they drink a great 
deal of liquor, are well to do. This vice is the bane of their lives, and is very genend. 
They connive with hundreds of unprincipled whites to supply themselves with un- 
limited quantities of this destructive flnid. Nothing short of a vigilant secret detective 
police force can prevent, or to any considerable extent restrain, this unlawful traffic 

The Twanas number about 300, and make the reservation mainly their home. Their 
principal business is logging, which they prosecute quite successfully in the summer, 
but fish and wander about in the winter. Most of the reservation is low and wet, and 
while it is the very richest of soil, is subject to an annual overflow, rendering it unfit 
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to reside upon in the winter. Conseqnently, at this season of the year, their village is 
on a higli point of land three miles distant from the agency, and there is nothing they 
can do to advantage on the reservation. During the past year they have cut and sold 
1,300,000 feet of logs at an average price of |5 per thousand. I have taken 25 cents per 
thousand to make a fund for beneficial purposes ; also have furnished them a part of 
their team, for the use of which I have charged them, using these means for the benefit 
of the agetfoy. They have cut about fifty tons of timothy hay, and raised some pota- 
toes and other vegetables. With the aid of the carpenter they have built a dozen com- 
fortable houses, some of which they have inclosed with picket fences, and made very 
pretty gardens. To these I have furnished fruit-trees and other fruit-bearing shrubs, 
which has stimulated them very much to make their homes attractive. I consider it 
very desirable that the land should be divided out to them in severalty, as I believe it 
would be followed by rapid progress. 

The agency has been improvMl by the erection of some buildings and fences. Three 
wood houses have been erected ; also, a large strble, 26 by 40 ; two sheds, 10 by 40 
each, and one, 15 by 30. These were built two or three feet above the ground, with 
floors, as the whole of the agency is subject to overflow, and there is no high land on 
which to build barns, &c. There have been 160 rods of picket fence built, inclosing 
each of the dwellings at the agency, so that each family has a separate garden ; also, 
poultry-yards, dtc., conveniently arranged. Also, 100 rods of rail fence have been built, 
inclosing land for a large school-garden. There have been raised on the Government 
farm about 40 tons of nay and 50 bushels of barley. There is also a large garden of 
vegetables growing for the use of the school. There are 700 fruit-trees, of various 
kinds, and last fall between three and four hundred bushels of apples, pears, &c., were 
gathered. 

The school, throngh the earnest efforts of the teacher and his efiicient wife, has been 

C' into a healthy condition. The aversion to sending their children to school has 
n mostly overcome. The inadequateness of the fund for this 9bject cripples us 
very much. Only $200 a year is allowed for the pay of the assistant teacher, wno has 
to m&^e the clothes, as well as wash, mend, and cook for all the scholars. A liberal ap- 
propriation for the school is very much needed, and would add many fold to its effi- 
ciency and usefulness. During the latter part of the year there has been a steady 
attendance of fifteen scholars. These have made good progress, and differ but little 
from white children in the rapidity with which they acquire knowledge. More 
scholars could be obtained were there sufficient means to sustain them. 

In conclusion, I would again urge the great desirableness of the land being surveyed 
and divided out to the luoiaus in severalty, as now they fear that the succeeding a^-nt 
will undo what the former has done, and so deprive them of the results of their labor. 
I would also strenuously urge, as has been done previously by the superintendent, 
the great importance of adding to the reservation a strip of hi^h land, bordering on 
the salt water, two miles long and one mile wide, on the north side, as it is almost in- 
dispensable for building purposes, there being but a very small portion of land on the 
reservation which is smtable, being all too low. This strip is all vacant Government 
land, and consequently there would be no outlay of money. It is of no special value 
to settlers, there being scarcely any agricultural land upon it. The Indians already 
occupy it in winter, and it should by all means be secured to them. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

EDWIN EELLS, 
United Slates Lidian Agent 
R. H. MiLROY, Esq., 

Superintendent Indian AffairSt Olympia, Washington Territory. 



No. 69. 



QuiKAUXT Indian Agency, Washington Territoky, 

September 1, 1872. 

Sir : I have the honor to submit my second annual report of the affairs of this 
agency dnrin|; the last year. 

The condition of the Indians at the present time, in many respects, is much improved. 
They are leaving off many of their savage habits and adopting those of civilization in 
dress and ways of living. 

During the summer six comfortable houses have been built by the Indians, which 
they are now occupying and furnishing with stoves and other conveniences of civiliza- 
tion. I have given them all the encouragement in my power by assisting and giving 
them material for building purposes, such as nails, lumber, and windows, which tl^ey 
are unable to procnre themselves. 
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The agency farm wa« planted to turnips, potatoes, and other yegetahlee, and a laxger 
amount of ground p]ai\{«d by the Indians than the year previons, but, owing to th« 
extreme drought and early frost, the crops are a failure. This I regret, as it not only 
deprives us in a great oSeasure of supporting the school and Indians, but it is calculated 
to discourage the eiforts at farming "in the future. I am convinced, after repeated 
trials, that the soil of this reservation is of such an inferior quality that farming cannot 
be successfully carried on, and that the Indians must depen<l chiefly upon the salmoo 
and other fish which they have in great abundance most of the year. 

I am unable to report much improvement in the school ; the attendance is small, and 
the opposition ditBcult to overcome. The Indians look upon the efforts to educate 
their childreu with suspicion. Those children who att-ond have been well provided 
with comfortable clothing and plenty of wholesome food. I have also given presents 
in the shape of food and clothing to other children not in regular attendance at the 
sehool. 

We have also a Sunday-school established, which is tolerably well attended, thoogh 
but very few of the Indians take an interest in religious matters. 

There is a class of unprincipled men living near Qie reserve who use every means in 
their power to make trouble between the Indians and employ^ through misrepreaenta- 
tions of every kind. 

The sanitary condition of the Indians is much improved compared with former yean, 
the physician being a man who is well qualified to treat the complaints incident to 
this clmiate. He is a faithful employ^, who is doing much good m bis department. 
For further information I respectfully refer you to his report. Medicine has been 
furnished to a large number of Indians not belonging to this reserve, but who live near 
and come here for medical aid. 

This reservation is so situated that it is with difficulty that supplies can be brought 
in. When the winter rains set in the road over Point Granville becomes impassable. 
Last winter the road from the ocean beach, where it ascends Point Granville Mountain, 
was entirely washed away by the heavy storms and action of the sea. RejNiirs are use- 
less during the winter, as the road will not stand, but must be left until the storms 
and hi^h tides of winter are over. This is a constant source of expense which cannot 
be avoided : for these reasons it is necessary to have supplies for the winter and spring 
laid in by tne last of October. 

The annuity goods have been purchased, and I am making preparation for their dis- 
tribution as soon as the Indians can be collected. 

The agency buildings are being repaired, and I have purchased some lumber suitable 
for that purpose ; also a house to be occupied by the doctor will be finished this fall, 
as the one now occupied by him is unfit. 

The oxen belonging to the agency are in good condition, and a sufficient amount of 
hay has been securecT for winter use. 

The Indians have been peaceable and well disposed during the year; no trouble of a 
serious nature having occurred. 

When the isolated condition of this agency and the many obstacles to be overcome, 
such as bad influences exerted by designing men, and the natural superstitions of the 
Indians are taken into consideration, I am of the opinion that full as much progress 
has been made toward civilization as can reasonably be expected. 

The employes are kind to the Indians, and I am satisfied they will do all in their 
power to promote their general welfare. 

I herewith transmit the annual reports of employ^, statistical returns of education 
and farming. 

"Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

G. A. HENRY, 

Sub-Indian AgenU 

R. H. MiLROY, Esq« 

8u^€!iriniendent Indian AjfairB^ Washington Territorg. 



No. 70. 

Takama. Indiak Aobxcy, 
Fort SimooCf Washington Territory, Auguai 15, 1872. 
Sir : The termination of another fiscal year brings me to the duty of another annual 
report. 

In recalling the historv of the year Just closed, I find abundant room for congratula- 
tion in the memory of tne healtn, peace, material prosperity, and the moral progress 
of the Indians under m^tjurisdictlon. 
The Indians that have been induced to accept the industries of civilization, and have 
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improved plantations for agricnlture in their own right and interest, are all doing 
well. They have comfortable tenements, in which are found many of the comfortH 
and some of the laxiiries of civilization. They have horses and cattle, which enables 
them to provide against want; they have growing crops of wheac, corn, and vegetables 
adequate to the nso of their families, and in some instances they prodnce considerable 
for the market. ^ 

The Indians that are m^st thrifty are those who profess to have been converted and 
are members of the church. These are very constant in attending npon the regnlar 
means of grace as instituted by the Methodist Episcopal Church. UsuiJly Uieir 
chnrches are crowled with sincere and earnest worshipers, who are led in their devo- 
tions by the agent, or one of the native preachers. The experience of twelve years in 
this service has confirmed me more and more in the faith with which I entered upon 
the work, viz: That Christian truth brought to bear practically npon the character of 
a savage people is the only means by which such a people can be reclaimed ; that the 
bestowments of material gifts, in the absence of tnat renovation of character, that 
comes only through Bible truth, accompanied by the influence of the Divine Spirit,-*i8 
an evil, and not a blessing. Snch bestowments never satisfy them, and always tend to 
corrupt and demoralize tnem; they engender laziness, and form a kind of gambling 
stock, that \H fruitful of no good. The first condition of improvement in the outside 
manner of life with any people is the improvement of the heart; here is tbe place to 
begin the work of reform among the Indians. If I fail to give moral character to an 
Indian, I can give him nothing that will do him real and permanent good. If I can 
succeed in giving him moral character, so that he is no more a liar, a thief, a drnukard, 
a profane person, a poljigamist, or a gambler, but a man of integrity, industry, sobriety, 
and purity, then he no longer needs the gifts of the Government or the charities of 
anybody. He then becomes a man like other good men, and can take care of himself. 
This conclusion throws me back upon the work of moral reform, as my only hope of 

8UCC068. 

Schools, — ^This work needs begin with the young children, gathering them into the 
industrial schools of the reservation, where they can be taught lesson.^ of cleanliness, 
good behavior in the school, in the family, on the play-ground, and everywhere. 
Here they are taught to speak and read the English language. Here they obtain in- 
formation and usetul knowledge, which they bear to their lathers and mothers, brothers 
and Bisters, and become so many teachers to their people. It is a matter inspiring 
stronger hope, and making broader the platform of nsefnluess among the Indians, that 
the Government has appropriated 11,000 to the school-fund over former years. This 
will enable us to enlarge our work in this department. Our school for the x)ast year 
has averaged something over forty children, who have been boarded, clothed, and have 
made commendable improvement, both in books and work. 

The farming interest attiong the Indians is steadily increasing. 

The gambling propensity is diminishing. During the year I have taken rigid meas- 
ures to break up this practice among them, and have been to quite an extent success- 
ful. They are giving up their plurality of wives, and adopting Christian marriage 
more universally throngh the nation. 

The reservation mills are in good running order. Great inconvenience is sufiered in 
having to haul the logs to the saw-mill so far — from three to six miles. A steam saw- 
mill at another point on the reservation, but little fnrtherfrom the Ktation, costing not 
more than $4,000, would pay for itself in two seasons. I respectfully request that we 
be permitted to build such a mill, from the funds saved from the repair of miUs, and 
from '* beneficial objects'' arising from grazing cattle npon the reservation. 

It will be seen by reference to my cash-accounts that between two and three thon- 
sand dollars have been received for g^razing stock the past year. In addition to the 
above amount, the Indians have received for herding cattle over |1,000. If allowed 
to bnild said mill, it would enable ns to build houses, fence farms, and make other 
improvements, as can never be done with the old mill. 

The Indians would be pleased and greatly profited by tbe above arrangement, with- 
out any additional appropriation from Government. The houses built, and farms 
opened and improved, provides comfort and subsistence for them, and takes them up 
from the condition of paupers, and makes them self-supporting, releasing the Govern- 
ment from her large and annual appropriation to sustain them. It does more. It gives 
an undoubted guarantee of future peace. When they .have comfortable houses and 
fruitful fields, with cattle and horses, wagons, plows, and harness, with household 
goods, they have much to sacrifice if they go to war. These permanent fixtures do 
more to secure peace with a nation of Indians th^n regiments of soldiers. 

It will be seen by the report of the miller and sawyer that during the year near 
100,0CK) feet of lumber have been sawed for the Indians. These logs were cut. and hauled 
by them, witliout any expense to the Department. The lumher made was worth 
$2,000. This lumber has been used in improving their furm^, building houses, barns, 
snd a portion has been by them sold to the white settlers around the reservation. My 
policy IS, and has been, to use as little white labor as possible, and supply its place 
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TTith Indian labor. 1 Lave a twofold object in this : first, it gives eniployment and 
pay to those who are most needy ; and secondly, it holds the yonng^ men of the natiou, 
who have set out to be something above wild savages, to habits of indastry and nseliil 
labor, which is indispensable to the moral well-being of all men of all races. 

I remember the /act that the treaty with the Yakaina Indians will in a few years 
expire, when it will be expected of them that they will be capable of taking care of 
themselves. I hold the same thought in mind in the direction given to tJie mechanical 
labor. We are educating young men in onr shops to make namese, build houses, 
work in the mills and on the farms, so as to make them capable in every department 
of business of taking care of themselves. We have already young .men that are cap- 
able of building houses, making boots and shoes, making harness, doing good work in 
the blacksmith-shop, and are good helpers about the mills. 

If the remaining installments of money that will be due this nation under the treaty 
could be invested in cattle, a herd could in a short time accumulate upon the reaerva- 
tion that would yield an annual revenue, greater by far than all that is paid them by 
the Government. The grasses are spontaneous and very abundant, producing the 
finest beef on the coast. Cattle generally live and remain fat through the winter by 
graaung; so the cost of raising a cow or a steer three years old in the range is not as 
much as to feed the domestic fowls about onr doors. These need to be fed, while the 
cattle feed themselves. The investment of the remaining appropriation due them in 
cattle, with judicious management on the part of the officers in charge, could not fail 
to make the whole nation financially independent in a few years. 

I have consulted the head-men of the nation, and they are agreed that the annaitiee 
as now given by the Government do them very little good, whUe an investment 
in cattle would do them and their children good in all time to come. 

Suppose $3,000 was invested m young cows, at $30 per head, tliis would bnj 100 
head ; these, with their increase, in two years would be worth |6,000, in four years 
they would be worth $12,000, and in six years $24,000. In the light of this calculation 
it is easy to see that all the annuity-money that will be due uiem for the reniain- 
ing time of the treaty could be made to accumulate into vast proportions, making^ 
them capable of taking care of themselves ; while under the present system of pay- 
ment the poverty of the Indian is not relieved to any perceptible extent, and no pro- 
vision is made against future want. In view of the fine facilities for stock-raising that 
the Indians have, and in view of the profitable employment this investment would 
give them, I consider it of great importance that this change be made in the use of 
their money appropriated for beneficial objects, and that it be done immediately. I 
earnestly recommend that their land be surveyed. 

In conclusion, I call the attention of the Department to the money that was due thia 
agency from the late Superintendent W. H. Waterman, (deceased,) who owed thia 
agency December 31, 1866, $7,250, and professed to pay said amount in drafts 
which were protested when presented to the assistant treasurer at San Francisco, Cal- 
ifornia. A particular account of said transaction was given the Department by me in. 
my *^ account-current,'' and statement therewith, for the month of July, 1867. This 
|7,250 embraced the salary of the agent for the quarter ending December 31, 1866, No 
part of the above money has been received. 

For further particulars of information relating to the interest and wealth of this 
nation, I respectfully refer you to the accompanying blanks, which have been filled, 
and are herewith sent forward. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

JAMES H. WILBUR, 
United States Indian Agentf Washington Jcrn^ory. 

T. J. McKenny, Esq., 

Superintendent Indian Affaire, Olympia, Washington Territory. 



No. 71. 

Fort Colville, Washington Territory, 

September 1, 1872. 

Sir : I have the honor to report that the Indians under my charge in Northeastern 
Washington Territory have made, during the past year considerable progress iu farming 
and in the arts of civilized life. « 

Since having the supervision of these people it has been my constant endeavor to 
promote harfiiony and industry amongst them, to assist theni in cultivating old and 
opening up new farms, and to make them generally independent and self-sustaining. 
They were informed that it was the wish of the President that they should make per- 
manent homes for themselves, and derive their subsistence from cultivating the land 
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Inst'Oad of roaming through the country and getting^ precarious living by digging 
roots, picking berries, &c. Some of those who have within the past two years fenced 
in and cultivated lands are now much disquieted, for fear they will be obliged to leave 
them and go upon the reserve. They say, truthfully, that they were told that the land 
they would fence, cultivate, and live upon should be theirs, and that they should re- 
main in quiet possession thereof. In some cases, where considerable improvements 
have been made, it cercaiuly would be unjust to force the Indians away from their 
farms and take them upon the reservation. 

The Oolvilles, Spokanes, and Calispels have exchanged over 2,000 bushels of wheat 
for flour. at the mills in this valley durins^ the past season. 

In the councils I have held, all the Indians, except the San Poels, have expressed a 
will iugness to be on a reservation, but they wish to be consulted in respect to its bound- 
aries and the places that would be assigned them thereon— each tribe desiring that the 
reserve should include its own especial territory. 

Taking into consideration what these people were, the very meager assistance they 
have received from the Department, and the es^citement and suspease occasioned by the 
proposed abandonment of Fort Colville, and the rumors that have reached them from 
time to time of the establishment of a reserve in this quarter, implying no settled 
policy of the Government in their regard, it is very creditable to them that they have 
done as well as they have. This unsettled policy has not only been damaging to the 
Indians, but has retarded the settlement of the country by the whites. 

If those Indians who now have tarms among the settlers shall be permitted to 
remain where they now are, ^aud be assisted by the Department with agricultural im- 
plements, &c., I think they would improve much faster than they would to be removed 
to a reservation. The Indian farmers who live among the whites cultivate their land 
much better, have better fences, and raise better crops than those engaged in the same 
business surrounded by Indians. 

I have to recommend,| first, a fixed policy in respect to these Indians, so that they 
may know what to rely upon; secondly, that those who have farms and cultivate 
them be permitted to remain where they now are, and be assisted with farming im- 
plements; thirdly, that the roving Indians, who make all the trouble, be gathered on 
the reserve; fourthly, that the lines of the reservation be so changed aa to include 
both sides of the Columbia River at Kettle Falls, in order to take in ^1 of that import- 
ant fishery ; fifthly, that the purchases and distribations be largely of agricultural im- 
plements, as one plow will do more toward civilizing these Indians and making them 
Belf-flustaiuing than five hundred blankets. 

Reservation, — ^The reservation set apart by Executive order of April 9 was unsuit- 
able, for the following reasons : first, it waa too small for so many Indians ; the country 
being mostly mountainous, it did not contain sufficient grazing area for their horses and 
cattle ; secondly, the arable land being nearly all occupied by whites who had been 
settled on it for ten years or more, it would necessitate their removal before the Indians 
could occupy it. 

The advantages of the reservation made by Executive order of July 2, over the former 
one, are as follows: First, that it is much larger; that there is an ample area of grazing- 
land ; that its tillable land is not occupied by whites, there being but two or three set- 
tlers on the whole reservation, and the value of their improvements inconsiderable, 
whereas on the reserve of April 9 there are improvements to the value of two or three 
bundred thousand dollars; secondly, the San Poels live within its boundaries ; they are 
the most intractable and independent of all the Indians in this Territory, and would 
6ght before leaving their country; thirdly, it has natural boundaries, is more isolated, 
is not on the line of travel or likely to be crossed by railroads, and ineludes the terri- 
tory of those tribes which would be the most difficult to move. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

WM. P. WINANS, 
Farmsr in Charge. 

R. EL MiLROT, Esq., 

SuperiiUeudent Indian, AffairB^ Olympia, Washington Territory, 



No. 72. 



PuYAixup Indian Reservation, 
Washington Teiritory, September 15, 1872. 
Sir : In conformity with the regulations of the Indian Department, I have the 
honor herewith to transmit this my second annusd report. 

The Indians on this reservation during the past year have made commendable pro- 

gress in industry and civilization. The following are the number of acres cultivated 
y the Indians and the estimated products : 40 acres wheat, estimated 760 bushels; 
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50 acres oate, estimated 1,300 basbels ; 60 acres potatoes, estimated 8,500 bushels ; 6 
acres turnips, estimated 1,700 basbels; 4 acres peas, estimated 100 basbels; 10 acres 
barley, estimated 280 bushels ; 65 acres timothy meadow, estimated 150 tons ; 10 acres 
gardeu- vegetables, besides catting over :)00 tons marsb-hay. The stock b^ongiu^ to 
the Indians is looking well, and I think they have a sufficient amoant of forage laid 
in to keep tbem well tbroogb the coming winter. Daring the past year there has been 
three logging-camps manned entirely by Indians, and from close observatioii I am 
compelled to the belief that the policy of allowing them to log is not a good one, for 
the following reasons : By allowing certain Indians to log for their own use and benefit, 
is giving them an advantage over all the others, as they thereby appropriate to their 
own nsQ and benefit that which of right belongs to all the Indians, old aod Tonng, 
share and share alike, and the fund raised from the sale.c^ timber sboild be for tite 
use of all. Itecondly, they are not snccessiVil loggers ; that is, they do not more than 
make a living by their operations, whereas, if properly conducted, tbe businesB slMHild 
, prodnce a considerable revenue. 

The present location of the scbool-buildihg is entirely unsuitable, for tbe reason it is 
away from any land which could be used for school tarm and garden, Id which the 
children should be taught to work. And I would earnestly recommend that the building 
be moved to the north side of tbe river, where there is high land, with plenty of most 
excellent farming country. The children have made some little progress m th^r atttdies, 
but not so much as could be desired, and as is sincerely hoped they will in tbe fotare, 
under the obarge of the present teacher. Rev. George W. Sloan, who comes highly rec- 
ommended. Tne fund for educational ttuposes being very limited. $750 currency, per 
year, equivalent to|660 coin, from whicn tbe children are clothed and fed, together 
with all necessary repairs upon school-house is taken, it will not be a matter of sur- 
prise that the attendance is limited, being so of necessity. The school cannot prove 
very saccessful unless the appropriation for its maintenance is increased. Daring the 
past year the force employed has been engaged in clearing land of exceeding heavy 
timber, bringing it under cultivation, and fencing same; also teaching tbe Indiana to 
labor as whites do. The greatest difficulty encountered in tbe attempt to induce 
them to establish homes for tliemselves, surrounding their houses with trees aod culti- 
vating gardens, lies in the fnet of their not being able to fully trust that they shall not 
some day be removed and the reservation sold to the whites, as sach a course, they ftre 
daily told by many, is that intended by the Government. Toeir constant and universal 
request is that the Government shall divide the reservation in severalty and give them 
a title to the same, such a one as is given to the whites; that then they wiU feel 
secure and have an object for whioh to labor. Wlien tbe Hon. Felix R. Bmnot was 
here last year, he promised them to use his inflaeuce to secure an appropriation iar the 
survey of the different reservations, since which time they have asked about every week, 
if it was to be done soon. 

That the sick should be pro]perly provided for without hospital aceommodatien is im- 
possible, as the medicine iamished by the physician is not unfrequently impr(^erly 
taken, and often not taken at all. If possible, a building suitable for the aeoommoda- 
tiou of the old and sick should be erected and placed under tbe immediate sapervisioa 
of the physician, when, no doubt, many sick would recover who wiU undoubtedly di« 
during tbe coming wet season, for want of Just such accommodatiotM. 
1 am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

BYROK BARLOW, 
Fttrmn in Ckarge Fuyallup Beservutiwiu 

R. H. MiLROY, Esq., 

SuptrinUndent Indian AffiHra, Oiympia, Washington Territory. 
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CBISnALIS InDIAIC RESERVAnOK^ 

September 27, 1872: • 

Sir : Having but lately assumed charge of tbe Chebalis Indian reservation as farmer, 
I am as yet unable to enter into any exhaustive report as to the many necessities of 
the Indians, who properly belong on this reserve, and am therefore necessarily coniined 
to the features of the case that are patent even to a stranger. 

The one great and paramount step toward the improvement and civilization of tbe 
Indians is. about to be taken, viz, that of opening a» industrial and agricultural sehoel 
where the young men and boys and girls shall be taught the rudiments of the English 
lauuuage, and receive an insight into the imporiant science of agriculture. 

We are at present engaged m hauling lumber for the boarding-nouse for the scholars, 
it having been found essential to remove the children as much as possible £rom the 
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control of their parents, in order to effect any permanent improvement in their condi- 
tion. When completed) the school will be opened, and will nndonbtedly he well 
attended, as the Indians have expressed themselves as not only willing hnt anxious 
that their children should receive the benefit to be derived from school privileges. 

This reservation comprises in all about 5,000 acres; about 250 acres have b^n par- 
tially cleared and are under cultivation. From the fact that the land is very heavily 
timbered, and with a dense undergrowth, it is evident that, in order to bring it into 
condition, no slight amount of perseverance and hard labor is required, and the force 
at present employed is totally inadequate to make much impression, there being but 
myself and one other, and he but very recently employed as teacher. 

With the proper number of employ^ this reservation, no doubt, could be made self- 
anpporting, and in a few years the Indians so thoroughly instructed as to no longer 
need the sustaining hand of the Goverumont. 

The Indians for whom this reserve was set apart number about 600, and comprise 
the Chehalis, Chinooks, Shoal water Bay, Clatsops, Hamptolops, and Cakokiams ; the 
Chihalis tribe being about the only ones residing on the reserve, the others beiug scat- 
tered along the rivers and bays in this vicinity. No ti^aty with these Indians has ever 
been ratified by Gongtess, neither has the reservation been formally recognized, and 
from this fact arises one of the greatest obstacles in the way of their civilization, as, so 
long as they are without a permanent habitation and a home, theyare not amenable 
to the influence of the spirit of Christian ization and civilization. They are constantly 
told by th» whites that this reservation will soon be taken from them and they sent 
adrift; and the fact of their so frequently having asked to have their land surveyed 
and subdivided, each and every head of a family receiving a title to a portion, and 
being denied, gives color to the current reports, making it almost an impossibility to 
rndnce them to settle down and obtain a home. I would, therefore, nrge that the 
•UUm of' this reserve be fixed beyond question, and that it be divided in severaltv, 
^ving each head of a family a perfect title, feeling assured, as I do, that it alone will do 
more toward civilising them than any other one thing possible for the Government 
to do. 

*A hospital is much needed where the many sick can be under thg direct charge of the 
physioian, who ean then see to it that the remedies he prescribes are properly applied, 
and where the patients can receive the care and attention which they require in order 
to effect a cure. As it is now, it is not to be wondered at that so many die, being badly 
diseased, and exposed to the weather by day and night, and very frequently neglecting 
and at times utterly refusing to take the medicine prescribed. 

I would also suggest that, instead of giving annuities in the form of blankets, mus- 
lins, &c, as is and has been the custom of the Government, it would be much 
better to expend tbe same amount of funds in the purchase of farming implements, and 
in aiding them in clearing the land, by furnishing them with food while so employed. 
Many of them I know would be better satisfied, as they have so expressed themselves, 
and the present mode certainly does not benefit the Indians at all, as many, I may say 
the nu^ority of them, barter these venr goods to a low class of whites, who are ever on 
the watch for inst such opportunities, for liquor and for articles of less value. 
Respectfully submitted. 

JAMES W. MILROY, 

Farmer in Charge, 

R. H. MiLRor,Esq., 

Supminlendent Indian Affaira, Olympia, Washington Territorg, 



No. 74. 

Office Of Supbrintendent of Indian Affairs, 

Salem^ Oregon^ September 19, 1872. 

Sir : I have the honor to submit this my first annual report of the condition of In- 
dian affairs in this superintendency. 

Within the short space of time which has elapsed since I took charge, it is not to be 
expected that much progress could be made in the work of advancing the Indians in 
the arts and pursuits of civilized life. Believing that what has been done is now of 
less importance than that which may be done, I shall confine myself mainly to a brief 
statement of such matters as pertain to future operations. 

The amount of liabilities outstanding when I took charge of the office on the 1st of 
April l^st was very large. I have disbursed but little money except in payment of 
''certified vouchers" or my predecessor. The annuity funds of some tribes will bo 
thus exhausted, and the consequence will be a cutting off of their regular annual sup- 
plies. No explanation will be sufficient to satisfy them that this is not a delinquency 
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OD the part of the Goveniment, and an omission to comply with treaty stipalatioiis. 
Purchasing snpplies on credit, in advance of appropriations, embarrasses the service, 
brings about dissatisfaction among the Indians, and greatly retards the advaDceniaDt 
of the humane policy of the Oovemment toward this needy and dependent race. 
Every effort has been mode to economize and make the appropriations as nearly equal 
to the emergency as possible. , 

Considering the immense snms of money expended by the Oovcniment daring the 
score of years last past, it is somewhat strange that the Indians are not further ad- 
yanced. None of them possess the most ordinary common-schoo leducation. Where 
one can read, there are probably two hundred who do not know the letters of the 
alphabet. The school-funds have in many instances been paid to persons reported as 
teachers, whose time has been devoted to clerking, farming, or some other employ- 
ment foreign to the duties of a school-teacher. It seems that the principle that *' ap- 
propriations are made to pnt money in circulation/' has been acted npon. The Got- 
erument may have lost nothing by this diversion, but the children were thereby 
deprived of the instruction which it was intended they should receive when the appro- 
pnations were made. 

HOSPITALS. 

In order that the sick of all ages, but more especially the old people, may reoeire 
the benefits designed to be derived from the attentions and prescriptions of apbysician, 
a hospital is needed at each of the agencies. Indians do not seem to have proper 
respect for the old and helpless, and they cannot be depended upon to nurse and give 
medicines to the sick. When such articles of food as are usually kept for the purpose 
are issued to the sick, the well and able-bodied take and appropriate them to their own 
use. The agent cannot be always present to prevent the practice of this iujnstice. 
Two thousand dollars for each agency would be required to erect and furnish the 
necessary building, and pay a person to attend to it one year. I know of no other way 
by which so small an amount of money could be made to do so much good. 

GRAND RONDE AOtKSCY, 

The affairs of this agency have been well managed, considering the great deficieocy 
in funds necessary to conduct operations and pay outstanding liabilities. The final 
report of late Superintendent Meacham shows, as you will observe by reference there- 
to, that the school-funds in his hands on the 1st of April last, belonging to this ageu<^, 
amounted to flO.OOO, no part of which has as yet been placed in the possession or at 
the disposal of this office or the agent. With this amount of mon^ and the current 
appropriations, a first-class manual-labor sohool, with all the appurtenaneee and ap- 
pliances necessary to make it a success, could be established and kept in operation lor 
several years, provided a house of sufficient capacity, conveniently and comfortably 
arranged and furnished, could be erected. Fifteen hundred dollars will, I believe, 
cover the expense of building such a house, and I would respectfully recommend that 
this amount be appropriated for the purpose. I was present yesterday when the agent 
commenced allotmg lands to these Indians. For this event they have looked forward 
with much interest. They are highly elated, and evince a commendable desire to have 
homes they may call their own, and to adopt the social and industrial customs and 
pursuits of white people. Their prospective destiny is looked forward to with pride, 
and they seem fully determined to persevere with renewed energy until they become 
worthy, useful citizens. In order to give them a proper start in tue right direction, as 
they now enter upon this new era, and place them upon a self-sustaining basis, it is 
very important that they be at once supplied with the means necessary to enable them 
to build, move, and repair houses, bams, and fences, and get such farming implements 
as they now need. For this purpose, I would respectfully recommend that an appropria- 
tion of $8,000 be made. To aid them now in building and finishing houses suitable for the 
habitation of civilized people, will prove a stimulus of inestimable value, and hasten 
the time when they can dispense with all Government aid and become self-supporting* 
This amount should be in addition to their annuities, and for the special purposes 
aforesaid. At least one-half, and perhaps two-thirds, of the lots of land which wul be 
assigned in accordance with the Burvey have no buildings upon them. Most of the 
houses, which have been built in clusters, will have to be moved, and in order to do 
so, many of them will have to be torn down and rebuilt. Quite a large number will 
have to build new houses, and all of them will have to do more or less fencing. This 
Avill, of course, cost them much labor and some money. The labor they can perform, 
and they say they are willing to do it, but the money they have not, and without it 
their labor is nearly useless. Believing it to be the most economical thing the Govern- 
ment can do for them, and knowing that it will best subserve the interests of the In- 
dians, I take the liberty of urging the importance of making the appropriation afo^ 
sold. 
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T7MATILLA AGENCY. 

The affairs of this agency are in a prosperons condition, financially, there being no 
liabilities which there are not funds to meet In regard to all matters connected with 
these Indians, I deem it nn necessary to add any thing to the full report of Agent Como* 
yer. I second his recommendations in regard to the removal of the mill, and the erec- 
tion of a hospital and employ<S bnildings. I think his estimate of the amount of money 
necessaxy to make these improvements is not too high. 

KLAMATH AGENCY. 

Ai^nt Byar's report contains about all that could be said without needless repetition. 
Yonr order to put the Modoc Indians on this reservation will be executed next month. 
Two hundred of the Snake Indians, heretofore at Yainax, but now in the vicinity of 
Camp Warner, wish to go back to the Malheur country, and if the selection of the new 
re-servatiou in that locality shall be approved, I think they should be removed there, a^ 
it is their old home, and they will be better satisfied. This will give more room for tlie 
Modocs, make them better satisfied when they are taken to the reservation, and ren- 
der it less difficult to keep them there. 

SILETTZ AGENCY. 

There are no special appropriations for these Indians, except a few hnndred dollars 
for the Ro«>ne River tribe, only a fraction of which is at this agency, the remainder 
being at Grand Ronde. There are nine other tribes, numbering in the aggregate over 
eight hundred, wholly dependent npon the general incidental fund to supply their 
many needs. The demands npon this Aind are so numerous, and being ireqneutly 
fi^reater one year than they are another, the amount which can be given them is neces- 
sarily very uncertain. There is a large amount of indebte<lne8s against this agency, 
and the funds of the third and fourth quarters are about exhausted. Besides these 
liabilities, there will be other unsettled demands against the incidental fund amount- 
ing to thousands of dollars. Nearly all of this fund, not transferred to agents, has gone 
to pay debts contracted prior to the date of my taking charge of the office. I speak of 
these matters to show the necessity of an addition of at least $20,000 to the usual ap- 
propriations for general incidental exx>en8es in this superintendency. I have waited 
iiutil the last moment, in the hope that I should receive a full report from Agent 
Palmer of the condition and affairs of this agency. He informs me that his i-eport will be 
ready to forward within a few days. Money sufficient to build a saw and grist mill, 
and school-house, and to establish a manual-labor school, and repair agency buildings, 
is indispensable to the comfort and improvement of the Indians. There is an abund- 
ance of the best of timber, which is useless without a saw-miU. The wheat they raise 
cannot be converted into fionr without a grist-mill, as there is no mill nearer than thirty 
miles of the agency, and that can only be reached by pack-animals. The agency is so 
hemmed in by mountains and remote from settlements, that the only way to supply 
them with the needed amonnt of lumber, and have them realize the benefit of their 
grain-crops, is to make these improvements oil the reservation. 

ALSEA SUB-AGENCY. 

As these Indians really merit much more than they have ever received, I think it a 
dnty the Government owes to them to provide for the erection of a building and the 
establishment of a manual-labOr school. I will here say that I am fiiUy satisfied that 
it is nseless to spend money for any other kind of school at any of the agencies. Many 
of the children are kept away from school because they have no clothes snitable to 
wear, and not enough food to be able to take their dinner with them. They should be 
neatly and cleanly clad, and their appetites satisfied with wholesome food, kept away 
from their people at least five days out of seven, and then we may expect to make 
some headway* toward cultivating their minds, with some hope, in time, of making 
usefol citizens of them. 

INDIANS NOT ON RB8ERTATIONS. 

The Clatrops, Nestncahs, Tillandiooks, and Nehalims, with whom no treaty was ever 
made, and who have received but little assistance or attention from the Government, 
namber in the aggregate about two hundred. They are now in Tillamook County, 
some thirty miles from Grand Ronde agency. By the report of Agent Sinnott, it ap- 
pears that they desire to have lands, allotted to them, and to be allowed to send their 
children to school at that agency. I think these benefits and privileges should be ex- 
tended to them. 

In Wtdlowa Valley, in the eastern part of the State, there are about two hundred Kez 
Perc^, who claim that they were not parties to the treaty made with their people 
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geveral years ago ; that the valley belonged to this tribe at the time of making this 
treaty; that thejr have lived there ever since; that this has always been their oountiyf 
and they oppose its settlement by the whites. Having been directed to inquire into 
the f(icts in reference to these Indians, and ascertain their needs, I will make this mat- 
ter the subject of a special report. 

The Indians mentioned by Agent Cornoyer in his report as being now on the Oolam- 
bia River, numbering, in his opinion, two thousand, are a source of considerable an- 
noyance to the agents at Warm Springs and Umatilla. They have a new and peculiar 
religio^, by the doctrines of which they are taught that a new God is coming to their 
rescue ; that all the Indians who have died heretofore, and who shall die hereafter, 
are to be resurrected ; that as they then will be very numerous and powerful, they will 
be able to conquer the whites, recover their lands, and live as free and unrestrained as 
their fathers lived in olden times. Their model of a man is an Indian ; they aspire to 
be Indians and nothing else. About four hundred of them belong at Umatilla agency, 
one hundred at Warm Springs, and the remainder in the Territories of Idaho and 
Washington. I understand that repeated ineffectual efforts have been made to induce 
them to return to their reservations. It has not been practicable for me to confer 
personally with them. It is thought, by those who know them best, that they cannot 
be made to go upon their reservations without at least being intimidated by the pres- 
ence of a military force. 

The estimates of the number of Snake Indians not now on any resevation, range 
from six hundred to twelve hundred. A new reservation was recently selected tor 
them on the headwaters of Malheur River, but the selection has not been approved as 
yet, and the Indians are still roaming over the vast scope of country which they claim 
as their own. Their wants have heretofore been fully presented to you, and it is not 
necessary that I should now repeat anything contained in my recent reports of their 
condition. 

WARM SPBINOS. 

The annual report of Agent Smith has not reached this office, and not having visited 
this agency, I can give no information in regard to these Indians not contained in his 
monthly reports. It is sufficient, perhaps, to say that these reports represent affiurs 
on this reservation as being in a prosperous condition. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

T. B. ODENEAL, 
Superintendent Indian Affairs in Oregon, 
Hon. F. A. Walker, 

Ck}mmis$ioner Indian Affairs, Washingtonf D, C. 



No. 76. 

Umatilla Indian Agknct, 

Oregon, September 3, 18^ 

Sir : I have the honor to submit this my second annual report as agent for the Walla- 
Walla, Cayuse, and Umatilla Indians. 

There has been considerable improvement made by these Indians during the past 
year. Since the holding of the council in August, 1871, they appear to be better satis- 
fied, and have confidence that the Qovemment will protect them in their rights. This 
has induced more of them to go to work and cultivate the soil. Finding this to be the 
case, I recommended to the superintendent that more wagons and harness be procured 
for them, which was done, and they were issued to them last spring, and have been of 
great assistance to them. Several of them have built themselves houses and bams 
and enlarged their farms. I estimate that they have made and put up about 20,000 
new rails during the past winter and spring. Unfortunately, this year the crops will 
be very light, in consequence of the long-protracted drought, having had no rain since 
February, a period of over six months, and also from the devastation made by the 
crickets and grasshoppers. Notwithstanding these great drawbacks, I estimate that 
they have raised more than last year. 

Shortly after taking charge of the agency, finding that white men were pasturing 
stock on the reservation, I immediately notified. all the white settlers living in the 
vicinity of the reserve, that this \f as in violation of the laws of the United States, and 
that any person found trespassing after this notice would be prosecuted. Nearlv all 
removed their stock at once. One or two parties still continuing to herd their stock on 
the Indian lands in spite of the notice given them, I entered complaint in the United 
States court, and obtained judgment against them. This has hatd the desired effoct, 
and we have had but little trouble since from this source. 
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SorronDded as this reservation is by white settlers, it is almost impossible to prevent 
the Indians from procuring; spiritaous liquors. During the past year I have caused the 
arrest of four men for selling whisky to Indians, all of whom have been tried and con- 
victed in the United States courts, and the parties are now undergoing the penalty. 
This has had a salutary effect, and it is now a rare occurrence to see a drunken Indian 
OD the reservation. 

Early in the month of August a small party of the Bannock band of Snake Indians^ 
Tvho were sent down by the chief of that band, paid a visit to these Indians, for the 
purpose of inviting them to come and see them, and make arrangements to trskde with 
them. The Snake Indians have, until the past few years, been considered as hereditary 
enemies by the Indians here, and believing that much good would result fiiom the 
restoration of i>eaoe and harmony between the tribes, I gave m^ consent for them to 
go. It being impossible for me to leave at the time, I sent my interpreter in charge 
of our Indians, with instructions to keep me advised in case any difficulty should arise. 
These Snake Indians procure large amounts of buffalo-robes, which they are anxious to 
trade with our Indians for horses, and our Indians took with them a considerable num- 
ber of their ponies for the purpose of making a trade. Our Indians have all returned 
much pleased with their visit, and although they did not trade to a great extent, I am 
satisfied that it has been productive of great good; and I have received letters from 
white citizens residing in the Snake country, who say that the good advice given by 
oar Indians to the Snakes to remain at peace with the whites will no doubt have 
great weight with those people. 

In December, 1871, 1 had the honor to report to your predecessor, Hon. A. R 
Meacham, the great difficulties under which we labor in consequence of the large 
number of renegade Indians who are gathered together on the Columbia River. I 
slionld estimate that there are now, and have been for some time past, upward of two 
thousand of these renegades, who belong to different tribes and bauds, but who are 
now controlled by an Indian named ** Smo-hal-ler, or Bi^-talk, or Four Mountains.^ 
He has emissaries constantly traveling from one reservation to another, trying to in- 
duce the Indians who are residing on them to abandon their homes and join his band. 
These Indians are under ho control whatever by the whites. Superintendents and 
af^ents have made efforts at varions times to induce them to remove to the different 
reservations in Eastern Oregon and Washington, and Northern Idaho, but without 
effect. And while they are allowed to remain and defy the power of the Government, 
. it is impossible for the several agents on the different reservations to exercise a proper 
control over their Indians. Complaints are constantly made by the whites of depre- 
dations committed by Indians, and which they attribute to the reservation Indians, but 
which in nearly all cases are committed by these renegades on the Columbia River 
This spring a few of our Indians, belonging to Lalse's band of the Umatillas, left the 
reservation to Join the Indians on the Columbia, and it has only been by the greatest 
efforts that Homli, the chief of the Walla-Wallas, has been restrained from leaving the 
reservation. I am informed, unofficially, that the Government has laid off a reserva- 
tion on which it is in contemplation to place all the Indians of this section of country 
who have no settled homes. I hope such is the case, and that they may be removed 
at an early day. Until this is done many of the Indians on the different reservations, 
seeing that nothing is done by the Government, constantly evince a desire to roam 
abont, and cannot be induced to settle down on their farms and adopt the habits of 
civilization, which, I am satisfied, they-would do were these Indians removed. 

There has been much sickness among these Indians dnring a portion of the i>astyear, 
and many deaths have occurred. Great difficulty has always been experienced at this 
agency in obtaining the services of a physician who would reside permanently on the 
reservation. Early this spring I fortunately obtained the services of Dr. W. C. Mc- 
Kay, who has agreed to remain, and since he has been here he has been unremitting in 
his attention to the sick : but it is impossible to give them the requisite care and at- 
tention until we have a nospital erected. 

In my last annual report I called attention to the dilapidated condition of the 
agency bnitdin^ on this reservation. At the time this reservation was established, in 
iSBO, a few cabins were erected, out of cotton wood poles, to serve a temporary purpose, 
until a saw-mill was built, and proper buildings could be erected. From some cause 
or other, no mills were erected for several years; finally an appropriation of $10,000 was 
made bv Congress for this purpose. Out of this appropriation a flonring-mill and 
saw-mill were put up. The flourmg-mill answers the purpose for which it was intended, 
but the saw-miU is situated so far from timber as to be almost useless ; logs have to 
be hauled about ten miles, over a mountain-road, and cannot be procured without a 
heavy expense. I would therefore recommend that the saw-mill be removed to a point 
up the river, nearer the timber, as recommended in my last report. In that report I 
made a rough estimate that the cost would be about f^OO ; since then, I have examined 
the river carefully, accompanied by a competent millwright, and I find that the cost 
will be a little more, say not to exceed |1,000, and I would respectfully ask for an ap- 
propriation of that amount, and that authority be given to me to remove the saw mill. 
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As soon as that is done, I am satisfied that I can make all thelnmber we need at a rea- 
sonable cost. 
The fourth article of the treaty of June 9, 1855, provides as follows : 
Article 4. " In addition to the consideration above specified, the United States 
stgree to erect, at suitable points on the reservation, one saw-mill and one flonring-miU, 
a building suitable for a hospital, two school-houses, one blacksmith-shop, one bailding 
for wagon and plow maker, and one carpenter and joiner's shop ; one dwelling for 
each two millers, one farmer, one superintendent of farming operations, two school- 
teachers, one blacksmith, one wagon and plow maker, one carpenter and joiner, to 
each of which the necessary out-buildings.'' 

This is a solemn provision of the treaty, and, with the exception of the building of 
tht) mills, has never been fulfilled b^ the Government. We have, it is true, a blaek- 
sniith's shop, and a school-house, which is also used for divine service on Sunday. These 
latter were put up by a former agent, Lieutenant Bo^le,out of the Indians' funds, but I do 
not think that it is right, or that it was the intention of the Government, to take the 
money belonging to the Indians to do the work which the Government, by their own 
stlpulatious under the treaty, agreed to do. In the report of Hon. Felix R. Brunot, 
chairman of the board of Indian commissioners, who visited this agency last year, ac- 
companied by his secretary, Thomas K. Gree, esq., I find that on page 98, report of 1871, 
he recommends " that the saw-mill be reconstructed in a suitable place, and the prom- 
ised buildings erected for the agent and employ^ in a suitable place near the flour- 
iug-mill ; that a manual-labor school bo established, and, as soon as possible, a second 
one, in accordance with the treaty ; that a hospital be erected and a physican employed 
upon the reservation." With the saw-mill removed as recommended, and a safficient 
supplv of lumber procured, this can be done at a moderate cost to the Government. I 
would respdbtfully submit the following estimate, viz: 

For removal of saw-mill « *..$!, 000 

For necessary buildings for ^gent and employ<Ss, and building hospital 8, 0(K) 

For manual-labor school, and furnishing same 3,000 

12,000 

The estimates above submitted are very low, and I sincerely hope that an appropri- 
ation may be made at the next session of Congress. With this small amount we could 
soon have buildings erected that would accommodate the accent and employ^, and 
also erect a hospital for the sick, and a manual-labor school where the Indian children 
could be boarded. The boys, in addition to the usual branches of an English education, 
could be taught to work, and the girls could be instructed in housewifery and needle- 
work. 

The only school which we now have in operation is a day-school, with a daily attend- 
ance of 27 scholars. The children have made considerable advancement, many of 
them being able to read in the Fourth Reader : and also have made great progress in 
arithmetic ; and the girls have also been t-augnt to sew and knit ; they can nearly all 
make their own clothes, and some of them can cut them out as well as make them up. 
Still, if we have a manual-labor school, we could have many more -scholars. As it is, 
many of the Indians live at too great a distance from the school to be able to send 
their children without great inconvenience ; but if the children could be boarded and 
lodged, I am satisfied that we could soon have at least double the number of scholars 
now in attendance, who could be trained in habits of industry, and where they would 
be away from the contaminating influences by which they are constantly surrounded in 
the homes of their parents. 

The building now used as a day-school is used for divine servioes on Sunday; 
although it will accommodate about one hundred and fifty persons, it is now entirely too 
small, and I am now preparing to enlarge it, and expect to have it done before the 
winter sets in. We will then have a building which will accommodate over two hun- 
dred. This was absolutely necessary to be done, as the number attending the chnreh 
is gradually increasing. 
' Before closing this report, I feel it my duty to refer to what I believe to be an unin- 
tentional error in the last annual report of the late superintendent, Hon. A. B. 
Meacham, in reference to schools on this reservation. He says: " At least one-balf the 
Indians on the reservation are very much oi>p€«ed to the Catholic religion, and will 
not consent to have their children educated in that church." There is no doubt that 
a large number of the Indians are still wedded to their old superstitions, and are 
opposed to any religion whatever. There are a few families, certainly not more than 
six, who, many years ago, received some religious instruction from the Presbyterian 
missionaries, but all of these send their children regularly to school, and they them- 
selves punctually attend divine service on Sunday. With these few exceptions, all 
those who profess to have any religion at all are Catholics, having received religioua 
instrnotion from the priests of that church ; and many of them are not only profess- 
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ing Christians, but, by tbeir ^aily life and actions, show that they are not only Christ- 
lans in name bnt in practice; and I am happy to say that their numbers are increasinjir, 
and it is to be devoutly hoped that all may yet be brought to hear the words of truth. 
I have the honor to be, very respectfiQly, your obedient servant, 

N. A. CORNOYER, 
United States Indian Ageni, 
T. B. Odkneal, Esq., 

Superintendent Indian Affaire^ Salem^ Oregon, 



No. 76. 

Warm Springs Agency, Oregon, 

Septeniher 1, 1872. 
Sir : In accordance with instructions, I have the honor to submit the following as 
my Hfth annual report of the condition of the Indians under my charge. 
The number of Indians belonging to this agency is about as follows : 

Malea. Females. TotaL 

Wascoes 154 134 288 

Warm Springs 131 158 289 

Tininos 16 33 49 

301 325 626 

I was unable to make a new census during the year. The last census was taken 
with great care, and believine the deaths to have been equal to the births during the 
time, I have therefore adopted it as being much nearer correct than I could hope to 
approximate in any other way. Of the number above mentioned about sixty are ab- 
sent without leave, and refuse to return. They belong to a religious sect known as 
Smohollafas, and refuse to obey the laws of the w}iite men. 'mey left this ag^cy 
while under the charge of my predecessor, and I have been unable to induce their 
return. With the above exception, the Indians are contented, and their advancement 
darins the year toward civilization has been great. With few exceptions, they have 
abandoned all their former manners and customs. Seventy-seven have made a pro- 
fession of Christianity, manifesting a great interest in the cause of their Redeemer. 

Our Sabbath-school will, in interest, equal any in the country. Our house is filled 
to its utmost capacity «very Sabbath, by old and young, male and female, all mani- 
festing great interest in all the teaching. We have two Bible-classes, numbering 
twelve each, advancing very rapidly, now able to read verse alK\nt, while the teacher 
explains the meaning. The hearers are all classified, with a suitable teacher for each 
class. 

I cannot speak in too high terms of the day-school. The advancement for the year 
has been much greater than during all the time since the agency was established. 

The school-list contains 72 names. The average attendance for six months ending 
Jnce 1 was 51. Since that time to September 1, the average has been 26. In a few 
days the former number will again be attained. There are children reading well, 
writing good, legible hand, well versed in geography and arithmetic, who, one year 
ago, were unable to speak underst>andingly one word of the English language, thus 
fully showing that Indian children, with even not such ^ood facilities for learning, 
equal, if not exceed, white children in progress. Their social condition has been mucli 
improved during the vear. Their dress and deportment at church will compare favor- 
ably with white people. Man^ of them take a leading part in our religions exercises. 
They are rapidly learning to sing from books, and they are generally good singers. 

I regret to say that the building intended for a female school was blown down last 
spriuff, when near completion : the material being destroyed, the progress was retarded. 
I am doing, and have done, all the work in the building myself, and am building it 
neatly, and therefore I have been comparatively slow in my finishing it. In about 
two weeks I expect to have it ready for school. The size is 18 by 42 feet in the clear, 
with all the conveniences of a two-sto^ building. When finished, it will be worth 
$1^500, all at my own private expense. I expect to do more by the aid of the proposed 
school than has yet been done for these Indians. In this building I propose to teach 
domestic economy, of which they know almost nothing, yet so essential to make their 
homes desirable. They should know how to prepare vegetables for the table. They 
do not know bow to cook vegetables, and hence seek wild game, often leaving their 
crops to waste. Thev would soon abandon the chase and settle down to the quiet lives 
of farmers; and would soon prove self-supporting, industrious, and happy ; also, they 
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boy tbeir Tvearing apparel ready-made, paying three or fonr times as much as it is 
worth. This I would hope to remedy by teaching the women to make clothing. I 
propose to have all women who wish t<i learn, taught the various branches. The orer- 
sight of this work I propose to put into the hands of onr school-teacher's wife, a lady 
eminently calculated for such a work, and a practical teacher. If the GoYemmeDt can 
consistently give me aid in this great work, I am sure that no better nse coald be foand 
for the money. One thousand dollars or less, per annum, would bear all neceeear? 
expenses, including pay of teacher, incidental^ &c. Should no aid be granted me, I 
shall carry the school on to the best of my ability, at my own expense. 

lest-ablished a temperance society here last winter, with seventy names attached to the 
ple<1ge, and I take pleasure in saying that few have violated their pledge, showing that 
they are fully as capable of keeping a moral obligation as are their white brothers. 

Their system of polygamy, buying and selling wives, &c., has been entirely aban- 
doned. And when a couple now wish to mariy, they come to church, and I marry 
them lawfully ; and thus the abandonment of wives to distress, and sometimes even to 
starvation, as of old, has been prevented. 

Gambling and drunkenness died gradually among them with the rise and advanceof 
religion, those professing Christianity abstaining from principle, and frowning down 
the pr^tice in others. One might live here for years and not hear a boisterous or 
angry word; they are peaceful, Jaw-abiding people, and always obey to the letter a 
decision from the court of head-men. 

They have been unuMually successful in agricultural pursuits during the year. Yet 
the yield per acre has been small. They had about 600 acres sown in wheat ; the vicld 
was* about 6,000 bushels. I estimate the yield of oats to be 1,000 bushels ; they have 
heretofore paid little attention to oat-raising, and seed-oats were furnished in a very 
liniited quantity last spring. The potato crop is very large. I estimate that 60 acres 
were planted in potatoes, yielding 30 bushels per acre, or 1,800 bushels. The com 
crop is also large, at least f^O acres, yieldiuc 20 bushels per acre, or 1,000 bushels. The 
crop of assorted vegetables very large, and is hard to estimate, but will reach 1,500 
bushels. They will have'a large surplus, for which there is a ready market. 

In anticipation of a failure of crops, I gave them leave to go into the mountains to 
dig roots, which are an excellent substitute for brea<l, and they obtained a luge 
quantity. I flemished them with the usual amount of salt, and gave them permission 
to go tothe Dalles fisheries ; they were very successful in their salmon-cat^h. I estimate 
that 10 tons of salt and 2 tons or dried salmon were put up. This will give them a 
good supply of provision aside from their crops, and will enable them to dispose of 
their cereals for cash. 

For the last three years their crops have been a failure. I was compelled, this spring, 
to purchase seed-wheat, oats, and potatoes. Not having funds on hand, and the neces- 
sity being so urgent, I was compelled to purchase on time. The potatoes I bought of 
Indians belonging and living at t^is agency. *> 

The disposition to leave the agency to search for food is much less than in former 
- years, showing a great change for the better. 

I would again moi«t earnestly recommend a boarding or manual-labor school, for this 
reason : the Indians are too far apart for their children to attend school at the agency, 
many living twelve miles distant. We have no provision for more than one teacher. 
There are over one hundred children at this agency who ought to be at school, and 
would be if they had the opportunity. I propose to make a small addition to onr 
bonses, and then we will have ample room for the accommodation of every child on 
the reservation. 

We are now much better supplied with agricultural implements than ever before. 
We need more wagons, and are putting up very substantial wagons, as fast as oar lim- 
ited means will allow. 

I am pleased to report that some of the Indians are learning to be qnite good me- 
chanics. One, who works at the harness trade, is able to do a good job; is also a good 
boot and shoe maker. He has made over twenty sets of harness, besides repairing a 
a great many saddles, &c. We have another just out of his apprenticeship to the same 
trade. We have two more who repair guns very well— one doing the wood, the other 
the iron work. They only work for the amusement, as there is no fund at my disposal 
for board and lodging of apprentices. They are naturally very ingenious, and, with a 
little encouragement, would make good mechanics. I hope some provii^on will be 
made in regard to this matter. 

I winh to call yonr attention to the fact that our saw-mill is distant some eight 
miles from the timber, requiring heavy teams to draw the logs to the milL I again 
urge the importance of moving the mill some twelve miles from its present location to 
where there is a dense forest of timber. There is a great demand for building-mate- 
rial, and the great cost at present seriously retards our getting enough lumber to fill 
the deman<l. The place selected for the new mill is about half way from here to tibe 
Sonnamarsha country, which was surveyed last summer, and is destined to be the 
most important i art of this reservation. I presume there are tally 1,600 acres of good, 
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Erodactive land in that country. Several families have already gone there to make 
omes, while many more will soon go, and lamber will be wanted there for building 
piiriMwes. 

I wish to call year attention to the fact that the Indians have been refused the right 
to take fish from the Dalles fishery without remunerating the present claimants. I 
have had to pay Mr. Evans, who claims these fisheries, $60 per annum to allow the 
Indians to fish there at all. The Indians^ in their treaty, reserved the right to take fish 
at these fisheries. Afterward they were induced by the then Superintendent Hunting- 
ton to sign a supplemental treaty, when they agreed to not leave the reservation With- 
out permission, but never agreed to give up their right to the fishery. From long use 
of fish, they have become bo accustomed to them as an article of food that they seem 
indispensable to them. It is a shame that this right has been taken away from them, 
and I hope to see it again restored to them forever. 

Last fall, under instructions from Superintendent Meacham, I had the fishery sur- 
veyed, sending him a plat thereof; since, I have heard no more on the subject. I trust 
this matter will receive your prompt attention. 

The Sounamarsha country, before spoken of, was surveyed last summer. I have as 
yet received no plats of the survey, and disputes are arising as to the location of 
claims. I would be pleased to receive the plats, and locate the lots before the winter's 
fencing begins. 

I would respectfully call your attention to the reports of the employ^, herewith 
transmitted. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOHN SMITH, 
United States Indian Agent, 
T. B. Odbkeai^ Esq., 

Sviperintendent Indian AffairSy Salen^' Oregon, 



No. 77. 

Office of Grand Ronde Indun Agency, Oregon, 

iSeptember 3, 1872. 

Sir: In compliance with the regulations of the Department, I have the honor to sub- 
mit this my first annual report as agent of the Grand Ronde Indian reservation. 

Assuming charge of this agency on the 1st of last April, and not having the benefit 
of any information from my predecessor, and there being no records of the previous 
operations of the agency left for my guidance, I had to act according to the best of my 
jadgraent in following the instructions received from the Department, ** to labor to 
promote the present policy of the Government for the advancement of the Indians in 
the habits and industries of civilized life." 

The following state of afiairs existed at the commencement of my labors : The In- 
dians, just recovering from a very severe winter, in which they had lost largely of 
cattle and horses, and most of them being compelled to use their graiu for food which 
was designed for spring seed, they wore entirely dependent upon Government aid. 
They had the promise of such assistance, also, that a new school-house and bridge 
should be built early in the spring. As no funds were turned over to me, it was im- 
possible to comply with their demands. Upon your assurance of receiving sufficient 
money to pay for grain, I immediately purchased such quantities as enabled me to is- 
sue siifficieut for sowing to the Indians, and upon the Department farm. The project 
of building a bridge and school-house I was forced to abandon for want of means. As 
both are greatly needed. I trust that sufilcient funds will be assigned to me for the pur- 
pose. 

My administration has been very much embarrassed by the persistence of the In- 
dians in demanding the fulfillment of promises made to them, as they say, by my pre- 
decessor, and a misunderstanding as to the ownership and control of the saw and grist 
niili. They claim (whether justly or not, I had no means of ascertaining) that the mill 
was built by their volunteer labor and their annuity-money, with the understanding 
that, when completed, the Government would pay the expense of running it, and they 
Bhonld have the lumber to dispose of as they thonght best, claiming the right to sell 
it to the whites outside of the reservation. As it was entirely impracticable for them 
to do that, as it would necessarily involve disputes and great annoyance, I have, up to this 
time, allowed them one-half of the lumber made when they wishf^d to use it for build- 
ing purposes, retaining the remaining half for the use of the Dopartment^until such 
time as it can be used in improvements, or otherwise disposed of |br their common 
benefit. 

Instructions have recently been received by me for the allotment of their land in sev- 
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eralty, and I shall coimuence od or about the 16th iDstant. They are very ranch pleased 
that this is to be done, many having almost abandoned the hope of getting land, there 
having been so many promises and failnres. Now that they feel sure, they niaalfest 
great satisfaction. It will be a powerful incentive to their advancement, as they feel 
conscious of owning a homeland that they will derive all the advantages fW>m the labor 
they expend upon it. The majority upon the allotment of their lands will immedi- 
ately commence making such improvements as they are able, building hooBes, banM, 
and fences, according to their ability. To properly start them upon what I consider 
a new era in their progress toward civilization, they will need the protecting care 
of the Government, and soon after, doubtless, will be able to sustain themselves in ag- 
ricultural pursuits. 

In May last I fitted up an old building for the use of a school, intending it only for 
temporary use. The success of the school has exceeded my anticipations. The room 
in use is entirely too small and not suited for the present demands of the school. I 
herewith submit report of the school-teacher, James Donnelly, for the time the school 
has been in operation. 

The spiritual direction of the Indians of this reservation is under the direction of 
Rev. Father Croqnet, who has labored among them for twelve years. The quiet and 
effective efforts of this worthy man have contributed in no small degree to the pres- 
ent advanced state of these Indians. 

For details of population, wealth, education, agriculture, &o., I respectfully invite 
your att-ention to toe statistics of " education and agriculture," herewith inclosed, 
which, having been carefully compiled, are substantially correct. 

There are five tribes of Indians living on the extremity of this reserve, to wit : Sal- 
mon Rivers, Clatsop, Neztnoca,TillamooK8, and Nehalims, who subsist entirely bv hunt* 
ing and fishing. There has never been any treaty made by them, and tt is rarely they 
leave their grounds. They are now anxious to participate in the advantages ei^oyed 
by other Indians, and, through their chiefs, have petitioned for laud ; also, that their 
children may receive the advantages of our school. The children between the ages of 
eight and sixteen number 69. As the distance to their homes is twenty-five or Siirty 
mues, they would have to be provided with clothing and board. I respectfully ask for 
an appropriation of money for the accomplishment of that object. 

The sanitary condition of the Indians is generally good. A hospital for the sick 
would be of great advantage, so that they could receive the personal attention of the 
doctor in their treatment, which, under existing circumstaucee, is difficult, as they are 
scattered over a large extent of country. This, I am informed, has been recommended 
by all former agents. An appropriation of $600 for the purpose of building and main- 
taining a hospital would be of great service. 

As dnring your recent visit to this agency you became personally cognizant of the 
necessity of a new school-house, bridge, and hospital and the wants of the Indians, I 
solicit your co-operation in securing the requisite appropriations. 

I found the saw-mill in an unfinished condition and out of repair; the fences were 
also in a dilapidated condition, all of which I have repaired and put in good order, in 
addition to making considerable new board-fence. This, of course, required much 
labor, and expense. The agency buildings are all old and hardly inhabitable, and 
money to build new and repair old ones should be appropriated. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 



T. B. Odkneal, Esq., 

JSuperintendent of Indian Affairs for Oregon. 



J. B. SINNOTT, 
Uniied States Indian Agent, 



No. 78. 



SiLETZ InDIAK AOKNCT, 

September 28, 1872. 
Sir : I have the honor to submit this my second annual report of the condition of 
affairs at this agency. 

If we have not accomplished all that we hoped for, we have at least made consider- 
able progress in every department. With slight exceptions, the year has been one of 
general good health. 

Our cultivated fields have yielded more than ordinarily, and our harvests, which are 
now nearly all gathered, place us in a much better condition for the coming winter 
than last ^"oar. 
The improvements upon the reservation within the last year have been made at 
e, for the reason that we have no mill to manufacture lumber. 
\ to make allotment of laud in severalty to Indians, as was anticipated, 
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has been a aoaroe of uneasiDess to the Indians, and has tended greatly to weaken their 
ooofidence in the ^ood intentions of the Government, for when the snrveys were com- 
menced early in I87I, they were buoyant with the hope of being able to commence 
improvements of a permanent character upon their own land, but as instrnctions were 
received to make no allotments nntil further instructed, they have been compelled ' 
to follow the old system, of fanning in patches, as directed by the agent or farmers ; 
and, as a general rule, they have been successful in producing good crops of wheat, 
oats, and potatoes, and a general assortment of garden vegetables. Qnite a number 
have worked outside th^ reservation during the season, and thus paid for work^^bones, 
and. in a few cases, for wagons and harness. 

Tne limited supply of provisions produced upon the reservation the past year ren- 
dered it necessary to subsist a large proportion of the Indians at the expense of the 
Gk>vemment ; and, in order to realize some return for this large outlay, I employed all 
who were able to perform service as laborers, sometimes upon roads within the reserva- 
tion, or on those leading from the reservation to prominent places near by, useful to 
the agency, and also in making rails, clearing brush-land. &c., allowing them, generally, 
wages at one dollar per day, and charging them for Quch articles of food and clothing 
as are given them, at actual cost and transportation ; those unable to perform service 
' were supplied, of course, without consideration. 

The usual practice has heretofore been to distribute such articles as were furnished 
by the Government gratuitously, giving alike to the loafiug, indolent, and restless 
with the industrious and peaceably inclined. But I have adopted a different rule, re- 
qniriug all who were able to perform service to engage in some useful employment, 
crediting them for their labrn*, and charging them for articles furnished. Thus, nearly 
all have contributed something, from which a return may be realized in due time, and 
at the same time encouraging self-reliance and industrious habits. 

Meddlesome pnersons, from envious feelings, spite, or a desire to gain favor from par- 
ties interested, or from sheer wantonness, have, however, sought to prejudice the minds 
of the Indians ag[ainst us on that account, asserting that we had no right to charge 
tbeni for such articles, and that it was a desire to sjieculate upon that ^ich properly 
belonged to them. As a general rule, the Indians themselves have exposed such schemes, 
and denounced those who have made the attempt to create dissensions. 

A great deal of excitement was created upon the reservation, and in the adjoining 
settlements, early in July, on account of the shooting of one of the principal chiefe, by 
a white man, tlvs cause of which was directly traced to the practice of selling and giv- 
ing intoxicating drink to Indians. The party who did the shooting is now under bonus to 
appear at the November term of court, to answer for the killing. Complaints were 
znade against parties for selling liquor to Indians at that time, and four convictions 
J¥ero obtained in the United States court, the effect of which, it is hoped, will deter 
others firom like offense. 

There is also considerable excitement among a portion of the Indians, arising from 
the fact of a petition being circulated, with the view of requesting the Cfovemment to 
abandon this reservation, removing the Indians to some unknown country, thus open- 
ing the Siletz or Coast reservation to white settlement. This effort, on the part of a 
few scheming, restless persons, is a sonree of constant uneasiness and fear on the part 
of the Indians, and will doubtless continue to be such, nntil the allotment of lan£t is 
made, as originally contemplated at the time of negotiating treaties with them, for, 
notwithstanding the treaty was not ratified, many of them recollect distinctly that 
tney were promised lands of their own, and the fear of being driven away from this 
reservation to some remote and unknown region is a serious obstacle in the way of se- 
curing their coniidence. Partial surveys have already been made, and it is hoped the 
plan may be fully matured and acted upon at an early day. 

There is a serious difficulty in successfully carrying out any plan or policy depend- 
ing upon the outlay of funds for the benefit of these Indians, for the reason that there 
are no specific appropriations for any objects, and we are compelled to rely upon the 
'' incidental fund,'' which is alike applicable to transportation of annuity goods for M 
the tribes in the State, and all other incidental expenses of the service.. 

I must therefore ui^e the necessity of specific appropriations for the- erection* of a*, 
saw-mill, a flouring-mill, the establishment of a manual-labor school, and* a hospital ;. 
the erection of buildings for three day-schools, a chureh, or counoilrhonse ; and an 
appropriation to build and repair agency buildings for present use. I a»u of opinion 
that one of Blandy's portable saw-mills, with double saw, is best adapted to our use ;. 
the power could be so arranged as to propel a thirty-inch patent bur,, with bolt-attach- 
ment, which would answer all the purposes for several years, and; could, be, perhaps, 
shippied to this place and put in running order in less time and at less expense than any 
other style of mill with the same capacity. The arguments urged in my report for 
1871 asking appropriations for this agency may a^iu be used for 1872 and 1873, for the 
same necessity exists, and that for a flouring-mill more immediately, for the reason 
that we have tested the practicability of producing wheat upon the reservation to- 
24 I A 
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meet all the demands, and that the use of flour has become an indispensable article for 
food among a people undergoing the process of civilization. 

I wonld suggest the propriety of holding a council with all the tribes and bands 
npon this reservation, and perhaps include those upon the Alsea agency, and negotiate 
* a treaty or compact, confederating .all these tribes, specifying the amounts, time, aod 
modes of payment in such detail as to simplify and bring to the comprehension of aU 
parties interested. As it now stands, there is a great responsibility resting npon tlie 
agent in charge, without any corresponding remedy in his hands to fulfill its require- 
ments. 

A large portion of the purchases made for the last fiscal ^ear were on time, as no 
funds were in my hands to meet the requirements of the service, and the amount of 
indebtedness of this agency at the commencement of this fiscal year, to wit, July 1,1872, 
was more than the entire amount tunie4 over to me on the 2d day of September by 
Superintendent Odeneal, thus leaving the agency without means to meet the curreot 
quarter's expenses, or even to liquidate all the outstanding liabilities. 

From this time forward the expenses will be materially lessened, as a large pro- 
portion of the Indians have the means of subsisting themselves ; still, the amount of 
indebtedness against this agency is not less than $7,250. A considerable portiou of 
this amount, however, is on account of the purchase of work-horses and farming- 
implements. At the opening of the working season last spring, the teams were found 
to be inadequate to meet the requirements, and I had either to purchase additional 
horses, seed, and plows, or fail to put in a crop ; whereas, by making these purchases, 
we have seeured a harvest, believed to be sufficient not only to subsist the Indians 
until another harvest, but afibrd forage for the department stock, and supply seed for 
another year. But to transport our wheat fifty miles over these mountain-roads to 
have it manufactured into flour, and then back again to the reservation, is not econ- 
omy to the Government, as our teams should be engaged in plowing under our foul 
ground for another crop ; for we have tested the advantages of fall plowing, and twice 
plowing in the spring before sowing. In this way alone can we hope to subdue the 
dense and rapid growth of sorrel, lupin, and other weeds peculiar to this soil and 
climate. 

I must again urge the importance of an appropriation of five or six thousand dol- 
lars to purchase a* band of cattle and a flock of sheep, to be retained a few years in 
the charge of the agency, and then distributed among the Indian families. As I stated 
in my last annual report, with the exception of George Harney, a young Rogue River 
chie^ not a hoof of cattle is owned by Indians upoy the reservation ; yet the grazing 
facilities are ample for over 10,000 head, and the habits of these Indians are better 
suited to a pastoral people than exclusive cultivators of the soil. 

The larger proportion of the Indians upon this reservation have always been accus- 
tomed to reside along the sea coa^t, relying chiefly upon the diflerent varieties of fi^ 
for their food ; hence their unwillingness to wholly abandon the district thrown out 
of the reservation by opening the Yaqnina Bay to white settlers, as the waters of the 
bay and the small streams emptying into it abound with their favorite varieties of 
fish ; but the extent to which the whisky traffic has reached within the past year in 
that locality, renders it unsafe as a place of general resort for them. 

I have recently purchased a fish-net, to be used at or near the mouth of the Siletz 
River, where there is usually a full run of sabnon, of an excellent quality, and have 
encouraged the taking and drying in large quantities, of smelts, furnishing barrels and 
salt to put them up for winter use. 

As soon as our crops are harvested, a large number of the Indians will repair to that 
locality, to put np fish in various ways. 

Our day-school has not been attended with the results hoped for. The number of 
families at present outside the reservation, the absence of suitable school-houses, the 
limited amount of supplies upon which to subsist, and their repugnance to restraint, 
all tend to operate against its success; still, considerable proficiency is manifest among 
those -who have attended. 

The Sabbath*echool has been kept np with considerable interest, and while we can- 
not claim any very marked results in the religious training, there is a visible change 
for the better in the general deportment of tne Indians, and they are thiowing off 
many of their long-cherished superstitious ideas, and a manifest willingueas to ap- 
pro v e of many things heretofore rejected by them is apparent. 

The new policy of the Government, in seeking to encourage Christian civilization, 
by placing the agencies under the charge of persons recommended by the ditfereni 
religious denominations, if carried out in good faith, can but be approved by all good 
men. But even in this errors will sometimes occur, for men sometimes overlook their 
obligations to God and their reputations as ministers of the gospel while scheming for 
place and profit, and very many pious, good Christians are wholly unsuited for agents 
or employiSs upon an Indian reservation. 

The Christianizing these Indians is a work of time ; for if, with all our superior ad- 
vantages of education and Christian teachings, we fail to recognize its blessings^ bow 
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can we expect these ignorant, snperstitious savages to accept at once that which so 
many intelligent people reject T 

Very many of their dealings with whites, and even with agents of the Government, 
have been at variance with the teachings of Christianity, and calculated to destroy 
their confidence in the good intentions of the Government. The great effort with ns 
has been to convince them that we were laboring for their good ; that the object of the 
Government in locating them npon reservations was to protect and preserve them as. a 
people; that while the Government labored to advance them in knowledge and add tb 
their comfort and happiness, very mach depended npon their own exertions and indus- 
try to accomplish that object. 

The petty jealousies and bickerings of the fourteen different tribes and bands npon 
this agency, whose habits in some respects are dissimilar, have been almost a constant 
source of contention among them; yet these misnnderstandings are less frequent than 
last year, and it is but seldom now that one assumes to redress his own wrongs. 

But those who expect and believe that these people, with all their superstitions, 
prejudices, deep dej^radation, and immoral habits and praotices, some of which have 
existed for generations, and others acquired from contact with reckless white men, 
can be reclaimed and brought to the knowledge and practice of all the Christian vir- 
tues in a short time, have but tittle knowledge of the obstacles to overcome. 
I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOEL PALMER, 
UniUA States Indian Agent. 

T. B. Odeneal, Esq., 

Superintendent Indian Affairs^ Salentj Oregon, 



No. 79. 

AxsEA Indian Subaoenct, Oregon, 

August 10, i872. 

Sir 1 1 have the honor id snbmit this my second annual report of the affairs of this 
agency. " 

This agency is situated on the southern portion of the coast Indian reservation, be- 
ginning at the north bank of the Alsea R^ver, (at its mouth,) running south along the 
coast forty-five miles to the southern boundary ; thence easterly to the summit of the 
Coast Range of mountains, distance about twenty miles; thence northerly^ the north 
bank of Alsea River, and following the river to its mouth, at place of beginning. Upon 
this i)ortion of the reservation are located the four tribes of Indians under my charge, 
viz, Alseas, Coos, Umpqua, and Sionslaws. 

The Alsea tribe, numbering 107, are occupying lands along the Alsea River, on the 
south side ; distance from the agency about ten miies. These people occupy their old 
original country, the land of their fathers. They have fine rich bottoms along the river, 
and subsist by farming, fishing, and hunting; their principal crops being potatoes, 
turnips, and carrots, of which they raise enough for their own nse. They are in a 
healthy and prosperous condition, easily governed and obedient, and have made a fair 
advancement toward civilization during tne past year, considering the advantages they 
enioy. ^ 

The Coos and Umpqua tribes, numbering respectively 110 and 40, are located on 
the agency farm, are civilized, and are good and industrious people ; all the younger 
ones having learned the use of all kinds of farming implements. These twb tribes are 
somewhat dissatisfied by the manner in which the Government has treated them. 
They are constantly complain\ng of the wrongs done them in taking their country from 
them without due compensation. They claim that the Government has not acte<l in 
good faith toward them, and that they were persuaded to give up their lauds, and were 
never p^aid what they were promised. If such be truo, I hope, in justice to these peo- 
ple, steps will be taken to compensate them, and make. good the promises made. 

The Sionslaw Indians, numbering 50, are located on the Sionslaw River, about thirty 
miles south of the agency, and occupy the southern corner of the coast reservation. 
These people are rather intelligent, and well disposed. They have receive^ but little 
assistance from the Government, from the fact that they are so far from the agency. 
They occupy the country formerly owned by their fathers; therefore are content^ and 
remain at homo. They farm but little, aside from raising what vegetables they use 
and a few oats for their horses; subsist chiefly by day's work an^ hunting, finding 
employment among the whites along the Umpqua Kiver. 

The foregoing will acquaint you with the extent of reservation occupied by the four 
tribes under my charge; also the general condition of these people. 

fnow call your attention to the general business and improvement of the agency 
duiing the past year, &c. 
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I have bnilt for some of the most needy faiuHies Um comfortable board-bomes, rang- 
injj iu size from 8 by 10 to 16 by 20, as required to suit the convenience of the familieib 

I have also built for the Goverument a blacksmith and carpenter shop, 14 br 28 feetj 
and a large shed for the better protection of stock in winter; alsd a large balding for 
the pnrpose of housing wagons and other farming implements. 

The main farm has been separated by fences into seven different fields, makiDg it 
more convenient for seeding both in fall and spring. These fences are bnilt of posts 
and rails of the most durable kind, and in the most substantial manner; and in extent 
measure about three miles. Portions of the old fences rebuilt : and now ereiytfaiDg; 
is in a good healthy condition. I haVe for the Government and Indians about 35 acres 
of oat«, 20 acres of potatoes, 14 acres of wheat, beside fair quantities of titmipe and 
carrots. The abo\e are not yet harvested. Tne hay crop is housed, and amounts to 
about 30 tons, mostly timothy. Beside this, the respective tribes have pot op saffieirat 
for their stock. 

Last spring the Coos and Umpquas opened a road ten miles in length to a prairie np 
the Yau-hauts, (a small stream emptying into the ocean at the south end of the agency 
farm,) and planted and sowed small qnantities of potatoes, oats, wheat, Ac, and sat 
much pleased with their prospects, and will seed extensively the coming spring. 

I supervise all the work myself, and employ none but Indians to do the work on 
this agency, and pay them the money heretofore paid to a white man, employed as 
superintendent of farming. By so doing, it not only teaches these people to labor, bnt 
distributes among them a thousand dollars per year, which is a great help to them in 
supporting their families. 

Tne^e people during the past year have improved in morals and advaneed in civil- 
ization, and I am proud to state have been very obedient and good Indians, consider- 
ing the advantages they enjoy. 

You are aware we have no funds wherewith to support a school ; no appropriation 
to pay either physician, blacksmith, or carpenter; tuerefore these people labor under 
many disadvantages that Indians on other reservations enjoy^. I have taught tliem the 
importance of observing the Sabbath, and succeeded in prohibiting all games of amuse- 
ment on that day. I have forbid the taking in marriage of moro than one wife, and 
in every instance have accomplished ray object. There are very few men now on this 
agency who have more than one wife, and they are very old. 

There are many of the young men of this agency who are fully capable 'of taking 
care of themselves, if allowed all the privileges and f^^edom that we enjoy ; they 
would be much better off, and no expense to the Government. 

In my opinion, such of these people as are civilized should be released from the 
restraints and regulations of the Indian Department, and allowed their freedom. 

1 would most earnestly impress upon your mind the importance of establishing upon 
this agency a manual-labor school, as this is the only kind that could possibly result 
in any good, from the fact that most of the scholars would be furnished by the Alsea 
tribe, who are located some ten miles away from the agency farm. 

I have from tijne to time called your attention (in my monthly reporis) to the actual 
suffering condition of some twenty or more very old people, who are entirely depend- 
ent on tne agent for subsistence. A portion of them are neariy blind, and should be 
cared for by the Government. I would therefore suggest that I be instructed to pur- 
chase for them from time to time such subsistence as will make' them comfortable. 
This, in m^ judgment, is a duty the Government owes these old people, and I trust and 
hope it will not neglect to met-e out to them sufficient to supply their Ixnlily wants 
from day to day. 

1 would also call your attention again to the actual necessity of a dwelling-hoose at 
this agend^, as the one now occupied for that purpose will be unfit to dwell in the 
coming winter. 

Most respectfully, your obedient servant, 

SAMUEL CASE, 
CommisMry in <^iarge AJsea Indian Suh-agenqf. 

T. B. Odeneal, E^q., 

Superintendent Indian Affair$, Salem, Oregon, 



No. 80. 

Office of Klamath Indian Agesct, Oregon, 

^ff^M«(31, 187S. 
Sm : I have the honor to submit the following report for this agency, which, in 
consequence of the short time that I have been in charge, cannot be so complete as I 
con Id wish. 
Ou taking charge the 1st of May last, I fonndthat no attempt to establish a school 
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of any kind liad been made, no school-bnildiDgs erected, and no funds on hand with 
which to commence one; but, on the contrary, the whole employdfaud nearly $1,500 in 
debt. The Indians are so scattered, and live so far away from the station, that nothing 
bnt a boarding-school can at present meet with any degree of success except at Yainax 
Station. There the Spragne River band of Klamaths, and the Wall-pah-pe and Ya- 
hooskin bands of Snakes, which are located on that portion of the reservation, gather 
into winter-quarters at the station, and a day-school for abont four months in the year 
might be made very successful. This I hope to accomplish next winter. I also hope 
to be able to commence a manual-labor boai^ing-school at this station as early as next 
spring, but owing to the uncertainty of the grain crops, in consequence of the liability 
to frosts, a larger appropriation is very much needed to make it what it onght to be. 

These Indians have never received any religious instruction, bnt seem very tractable, 
and, I think, afford an excellent field for successful missionary labor. 

None of the Indians have teams or farming-implements snfficient to enable them to 
carry on agriculture to any great extent. Sduic twelve or fifteen have small patches 
of land of a few acres each, fenced, on which they have, with the help of the Govern- 
ment teams and employ^ usually raised a little grain and spme vegetables. Last 
spring I had eight or ten acres of turnips and carrots planted for them, but the insects 
destroyed them all, so that they have raised nothing this year. The whole crop, some 
sixty acres of wheat, rye, and oats, sown on the Government farm at Yainax Station, 
WiM almost entirely destroyed by frost on the 29th of July. Frosts during the month 
of May greatly injured the oats on the Government farm at this station, which, with 
the summer drought, has made that crop here very light. Some forty acres were sown. 
The rve, of which about seventy acres were sown, will be light, perhaps a little more 
than half a crop. These failures are very discouraging to the Indians as well as to the 
agent, and demonstrate the necessity of paying more attention to the raising of cattle 
as a means of subsistence for the Indians. The altitude o£ the reservation is 4,600 
feet above sea-level, and in close proximity to high mountains, and consequently is 
subject to frosts during every month in the year, rendering, agriculture extremely un- 
certain as well as unprofitable, while the meadow and grazing lands are capable of 
supporting fi'om 10,000 to 15,000 head of cattle. Could a few thousand dollars be ex- 
pended in cows now, and properly attended to by the agent, I have no doubt that in a 
very short time these Indians would become entirely self-supporting and eventually 
quite wealthy. My predecessor, Mr. J. N. High, adopted the plan of investing one-half 
the wages of the Indians employed, obtained in this way durmg the year, and are tak- 
ing an increasing interest in them. For estimated amount of grain, hay, &o., raised, 
see statistical report. 

From some cause, I fear misapplication, I found that the appropriation of over 
$11,000, made for the Erection of mills some two or three years ago, had all been ex- 
pended^ and the saw-mill completed, but only the frame of the fiouring-mill up and 
partly inclosed. The machinery, however, is all on the ground, and I hope, with the 
funds for " repair of mills," and some help from the various employ^ to complete it 
in the course of time. I have had the employes thus engaged during the summer, 
when other work was not pressing. The saw-mill is well constructed, but from the 
nature of the soil upon which it and the flume and ditch are built, (which is of vol- 
canic origin, much resembling ashes,) the expense for repairs will always be very 
great. It has already, since May 1, cost over $300 for repairs in labor, &c. 

During the year four good frame-houses have been built for the Indians, and two 
more well under way, one new frame-house for use of employ^, and repairing done to 
qnite an extent on Government houses. 

It has been the eustotu heretofore to employ mostly single men at this agency, bnt, 
believing that this is not the best policy as a general thing, I am securing persons 
with families as fast as I can prepare suitable houses for them to live in, or find it for 
the good of the service. I have already made some changes. 

Believing that the employment of Indians on the Gk>vernment farms, and in shops, 
mills, &c., is one of the best methods of teaching them habits of industry and econ- 
omy, as well as furnishing them means of subsistence, I have adopted the plan of 
employing them whenever and wherever they can work to advantage, and I find some 
of them very faithful help. 

A portion of the Modoc band of Indians, under Captain Jack, who were parties to 
the treaty, and belong on this reservation, and were formerly here, went back to their 
old homes on Lost River, some fifty miles south from this place, about two years aso, 
and refuse to come back, although repeated councils have been held with them for the 
porpose of inducing them peaceably to return. Th^y evidently hope, by thus defying 
the authority of the Government, to finally succeed in getting a new reservation set 
ofif for them, embracing their did stampings-grounds. The formation of such a reser- 
vation seems to me both nnnecessary and impracticable ; unnecessary, because there 
is plenty of better land for them on the Klamath reservation, and impracticable, be- 
cause qnite a largo number of whites have, in good faith, settled in that section of 
country. These settlers have felt some fear of open hostilities from this baod, but as 
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yet have suffered no harm from them further than the killing of a few cattle, and some 
thefts. They are patiently eudnring these things, hoping that the Govemment will 
remove them next winter, when it can be done with very little difficulty. Shoold 
they be allowed to remain there another year, I fear serious conseqnenoee. 
Very respectfnlly, yonr obedient servant, 

L. S. DYAR, 
UmUd SiaUi Sui Indian A§enU 
T. B. Odeneal, Esq., 

Superintmdmi Indian Affairs, Oregon. 



No. 81. 



Office Supebintendent of Indian Affairs for California, 

San FrandaoOj October 17, 1872. 

Sir : At the date of my last annual rep)rt, as nearly as ceuld be ascertained, there 
were in charge of David H. Lowiy, Indian agent at Hoopa Valley Indian reeervation, 
790 Indians, men, women, and children. Besidee these the agent had a geDeral super- 
visory control over 2,366 Klamath Indians living adjacent to the Hoopa Valley reserve 
and along the banks of the river of that name. 

The Klamath Indians formerly belonged to the old Klamath reservatioo, which was 
broken up and abandoned some years »^, in oonseqnence of the total destmctkHi of 
the headquarters by flood. Since that time the Klamath Indians who chose io remain 
on the nver have chiefly supported themselves by fishing, bunting, and coHivating 
small patches of ground to grain and vegetables. They are provided with mediciDes . 
and medical treatment at the Hoopa i-eservation whenever they require it. There are 
always more or less of th^m on the sick-list at the hospital. Dr. Force, the reserva- 
tion physician, gives the same assiduous attention to the sick from the Klamath Siver 
that he does to those Indians belonging to the reservation proper. They often have 
relations, nnrses, and attendants with them, who, as well as the sick, leeeive from the 
agent blankets, clothing, beef, flour, tea,/ coffee, sugar, and such other rationa as are 
usually given oot to reservation Indians. . 

Many of the Klamath chiefs and captains known to be friendly to the whites, and 
especially those of great influence, receive presents in the shape of flour, blankets, 
clothing, &c., every year. 

I Vonld respectfully invite your attention to my recommendation in my annual 
report of last year, (page 325,) that the Hoopa Valley Indian feservation be so ex- 
tended as to take in the Klamath Indians. 

At Roond Valley agency, one year ago, there were in char|ve of Hugh GUbsoD, Indian 
agent, but 793 Indians, of all ages and setes. Since that time there have been 1,040 
collected from Little Lake Valley, Potter Valley, and other {>laces, nearly making a 
total of 1 ,8.*^ This addition in numbers greatly i^ilitate<l the £inii and other work at 
Ronnd Valley, and an immense amount of work has been done on that reswratiou this 
season iu fencing, clearing of new land, building, &.c. 

I (have been obliged to buy fifty head of large beef-cattle for subsistenee of the In- 
dians at that place, dnring the harvesting and other farm-work, and shaU pcobably 
have to buy some more beef, and perhaps flour, lor winter supply. 

The agent is taking every possible pains to make pork and bctcon for Indian subsist- 
ence during tl>e winter, so as to save the reservation cattle, most of them being cows, 
heifers, and small stock-cattle, and snch as conld not be profitably killed. It is 
only in cold weather that pork and bacon is issued to Indians. 

It will require the most rigid economy to get through with the Indian service in 
California, this year, on the limited amount of the appropriation left at my dispoeaL 

Since the order of the United States Attorney -General, to suspend all legal proceed- 
ings against certain trespassers on the Bound Valley Indian reservation^ some of them 
have become bold and insolent. Gates and fences have been frequently thrown open. 
Indian lodges, established at the gates for the convenience of travelers wishing to cross 
the reservation, and for the protection of growing crops, have been wantonly Woken up 
by ruffians. The Indians have been driven off, and outside stock wickedly turned into 
the reservation inclosures, there to riot in growing wheat, oats, and com, some of which 
was nearly ripe enough to cot. There are nmny respectable settlers in the valley who 
abhor this conduct, and would gladly see the cnlprits brought te a just pumishjBeut. 
It is not, however, considered a safe undertaking, in the neighboriiood of Indian reser- 
vations in California, for a good, law-abiding man to attempt to punish a bad man 
and a law-breaker by habit for any indignity to Indians or those having them iu cluo^e. 
It requires the strong arm of the Government, or else conciliatory l^^lation of Con- 
gress, to correct these evils, and make Round Valley a successful and self-sustaining 
Indian re«ervatiou. 
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A new store-house, two new school-lionses, a large bam, an infirmary, several Indian 
honses, several new gates, and abbut five miles of new fence, bave been built within 
the past year. A large tract of new land has also been cleared off and prepared for 
sowing wheat. 

Schools have been maintained with great success at Round Valley, and with fair en- 
couragement at Hoopa. A teacher has also been employed a portion of the time at 
Tnle River. During the fall of last and the spring of the present year, full and ample 
supplies of subsistence, clothing, blankets, &c., for the Indians, agricultural and other 
implements of husbandry, milling, <&c., for the reservations, were purchased and for- 
wanled to the agents, and every effort warranted by the appropriation has been made 
by me to sustain the Indian Department in its laudable endeavors to civilize and 
christianize the Indians. These ^oor dependents have been well clothed, amply sub- 
sisted, and measurably improved in habits of industry and cleanliness, as well as in the 
primary branches of education. 

The missionary board of the Methodist Episcopal Church have manifested consider- 
able zeal in supplyiug the different reservations with spiritual instruction. Sunday- 
schools have been maintained. When destitute of other preaching, the agents have, 
with considerable regularity, maintained religious services on the Sabbath. 

At Round Valley these assemblages have been made up of Indians and a large per- 
centage of whites, many of whom are regular attendants and participants in the 
Sunday-school. Mrs. Gibson, wife of the late agent, was the school-teacher, and her 
Amiable daughters volunteered as assistant teachers. They are entitled to great credit 
for their untiring energy, patience, and assiduity exhibited, not only in the day-school, 
bat also in the Sunday-school. The Indian children, and not a few adults, at Round 
Valley, will long remember with kindness and gratitude the disinterested efibrts of 
of the Gibson family in their behalf. 

A new school-house is nearly completed, at the Duel Place, so called, about two miles 
from the agency. I would respectfully ask for authority to employ a teacher at that 
place, in addition to the teacher now and heretofore employed at the agency head- 
quarters. Two teachers at Round Valley, three at Hoopa, and one at Tule River are 
indispensably necessary to secure perfect success in the educational department of the 
Indian service in this Stat«. 

The baleful effects of the whisky traffic and natural licentiousness are to be seen 
npon all the Indian reservations of the State. The local tribunals are impotent, and 
the authorities flatly deny any justice, when it is asked for on behalf of an Indian. 

A soldier recently murdered an Indian in his bed, on the Hoopa reservation. It is 
said to have been done without the slightest provocation. No redress can be had in 
Klamath County. Grand juries have repeatedly refused to take any notice of com- 
plaints, where it is alleged that a white man killed or committed any other wrong 
upon an Indian. 

It is no longer a mooted question whether bad white men, willful trespassers, liquor- 
dealers, murderers, thieves, and outlaws shall be kept off and away from the reserva- 
tions, but rather shall the reservations be permitted or kept up at all. 

It is not considered a crime to steal horses and cattle in Round Valley, so long as 
they are taken from the Indian reservation. 

I have repeatedly called attention of the Department to the uncertain tenure by 
-which the Government holds a portion of the lands claimed to be within the limits of 
the Indiah reservation at Round Valley, but actually in possession of private parties 
claiming it as swamp-lands. 

By order of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, I caused two suits to be commenced 
for trespass on lands inside of the reservation fence. I expected to be able to test the 
validity of swamp-land claims to some of the best wheat-land now cultivated on the 
reservation. Lobby influence at Washington was too much for the Indian Depart- 
ment. A telegraph-order from the United Stat-es Attomey-GeneraVs Office to L. D. 
Latimer, Uni^ States district attorney, directed that officer to suspend all further 
proceedings against trespassers on the Round Valley Reserve. 

I still maintain the opinion candidly expressed in my report of 1869, and repeated 
in my last annual report, that conciliatory congressional legislation should be had 
without delay to remodel the boundaries of the reservation, so as to establish town- 
ship-line between 22 and 23 as the southern line, and run east, west, and north, to the 
top of the mountains. Mr. Gibson, the late agent, recommended, as the eastern and 
"western liniita, the north and middle forks of Eel River.— (See report of 1871, 
p. 3^.) 

Originally the whole of Round Valley, 25,000 acres, was set apart for Indian pur- 
poses. Afterward an order was made extending the boundaries to the summit of the 
mountains. 

The Indian department has in actual possession and under fence only about 4,000 
acres* and a portion of that is falsely claimed as swamp-land. The balance of the 
valley is in possession of settlers, all clamorou^ for breaking up the reservation and 
driving the Indians away. ^ , 
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It is useless to attempt to disgnise the fact that, so long as these settlers have a 
voice iu the selection of our l^presentatives to Congress, and Indians have none, 
they mnst and will be heard at Washington. I wonld say, listen to them, and if thej 
propose a fair compromise of a vexed question, accede to it; bat if they are fully de- 
termined to drive the red man from the face of the earth, without a hearing, and 
without bread or money, stop them in their mad career^ and say, " Thus far sfaalt 
thou go, and no farther. There can be no donbt that it is the duty of Congress to 
act in this matter with promptness and fidelity ; and to delay action wonld be criminal. 

At Hoopa Valley we have erected to completion a first-class saw-mill. It is now in 
successful operation. We hope to realize the benefit of it the ensuing year, by the 
constrnctiou of new buildings and fences. School-houses, stables, store-houses, dwel- 
ling-houses, Indian houses, and a hospital are much needed. 

The agricultural industries at Hoopa Valley were a partial failure last season, on ac- 
count of the long-continued rains and heavy snow-storms which unfortunately oc- 
curred at the very time when crops should have been, if at all, put in in that locality. 

I have been compelled to furnish subsistence for the Indians at Hoopa in larger 
quantities than usual. 

The annual report of the late agent, David H. Lowry, together with statistics of 
education and farming, have been heretofore transmitted, and are referred to for 
detailed statements concerning these and other matters. 

Mr. Lowry resigned his position on the 11th day of August last, and turned over 
Qovemment property on the 27th to Henry Ormais jr., special employ^, who has since 
been and is now in charge. Mr. Lowry^s resi^ation was handed m at the close of an 
investigation of certain charges preferred agamst him by Colonel A. D. Nelson, United 
States Army, a post-commander at Camp Gaston. These charges were referred to me 
by the hunorable Commissioner of Indian Afiairs, the proofs taken on the 8th and 9th 
days of August, and the resignation tendered on the 11th, as before stated. The papers 
and testimony connected therewith were transmitted to the Department on the 13Ui 
day of August last. 

My time was too limited to admit of a thorough inspection of the reservation and 
Government propei-ty at Hoopa. From all that I coula learn and see, however, I was 
greatly disappointed at the meager results of the year's work. The large supplies 
that were furnished were almost entirely exhausted, and the Indians depended upon 
beef and other subsistence furnished from month to month. With the exception of 
the new saw-mill and other new buildings that had been erected, and chiefly with 
extra labor, there was but very little to show for the liberal expenditures at Hoopa. 

Tule Kiver Indian farm has been of great expense to the department for the past 
year, considering the limited number of Indians there supported. Mr. Maltby, the 
agent, reports 374 as being on the list and receiving rations at the reservation. He 
also reports that he has furnished beef and some other subsistence to 410 King's River 
Indians, who are destitute and anxious to go upon the reserve, if they can be provided 
with blankets, clothing, and subsistence. These Indians are now living in the moun- 
tains sixty-five miles n'om the Tule River agency, and have occasionally given the 
white settlers on King's River some trouble by their begging and thieving propensities 
and evil practices. I have received petitions, numerouslv signed, asking their removal. 

There are also about 4,000 Owen's River Indians and Manacha Indians east of the 
Sierras and within my jurisdiction, whom the settlers would gladly see removed to a 
reservation and cared for by the Government. I did not feel authorized to incur ex- 
pense ibr the removal of any of these Indians until we can establish a permanent res- 
ervation for them. 

I would respectfully invite your attention to my special report of September 26, 
as bearing upon this subject, and ask your instructions relative to a new reservation 
at an early day. 

The crops are very short at Tule River this year, for the reason that a much less 
number of acres was cultivated under the immediate management of the agent than 
in former years. 

The Indians cultivated considerable on their own account, but they are naturally 
thriftless, if left without a guide and instructor, in matters of husbandry. They 
raise but little more than melons, pumpkins, and a little corn for roasting-ears. 

If breadbtufis, or other substantial articles of food, are raised to fill the granaries 
and store^houses for winter subsistence, it mnst be controlled and managed by compe- 
tent white men. The Indians will do the work, but are not capable of directing it 
properly, or of taking care of the fruits of labor after it is rendered. 

Should the Department direct the establishment of a new reservation on South Tule 
River, as recommended in my special report, and an additional appropriation be made 
to carry out that object, four or five thousand ludians can be readily collected at that 
place, in addition to those at Tule River, and with very little expense, and without 
using any compulsory measures. Indians will go cheerfully to a reservation perma- 
nently established for their use and benefit, and where the land is not defiantly claimed 
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by white settlers; but they are timid abont goin^ to a reservation^ howeyer regnlar on 
paper, from whooce they are threatened with expulsion by a violent horde of settlers, 
-who have shown by their past conduct a total disregard or any personal or civil rights 
olaimed by or on behalf oi Indians. 

Let the Government deal out even-handed justice to the oppressed and the oppres- 
sors. Let the Indians be assured of protection when they deserve it, and of pouish- 
ment when merited. Let wrong-doers, even though they belong to a superior race, be 
taught that hereafter a strict obedience to the laws, and a due regard for human rights, 
will be required and expected of them, and the whole Indian question in this country 
will be settled without serious difficulty. Reservations will become a success and self- 
sustaining. 

Respectfully submitted. 

B. C. WHITING, 
Superintendent Indian Affairs^ CaUfarnia. 

Hon. P. A. Walker, 

Commistioner qf Indian Affaire, Washingtonf D. C 



No. 82. 

Round Valley Resbryation, Caliporxia, 

September 2, 18T2. 

Sir : In compliance with instructions, I have the honor to submit the following as my 
second annnal report. 

Nnmber of Indians, — ^At the time of my last report there were 793 Indians who con- 
sidered this reservation their home. There was no material change in this number 
until in May last, when a mtgority of the citizens of Little Lake Valley, in this county, 
having decided that the presence of Indians' was a detriment to their community, for- 
cibly brought here 309 Indians, part from Little Lake and part from the coast. About 
the same time a large number of the citizens of Potter Valley, also in this county, peti- 
tioned for the removal of the Indians in their neighborhood. Superintendent Whiting, 
after ascertaining that the Indians were willing to come, gave his approval. Two ^ 
employds were detailed to attend to the removal^ and, thougn no force or extraordi- ' 
nary persuasion was used, 685 Indians from Potter, Coyote, Walker, and Redwood 
Valleys gathered together, and came to the reservation. A few straggling parties 
coming in swelled the number of arrivals to something over 1,000. Some of these re- 
mained but a short time, but I consider that the number now connected with the reserv- 
ation will approximate very closely to 1,700. I have been unable to make a close 
count, as I was desirous of doing, but the above estimate eannot be fur astray. Jt is a 
matter of surprise that there are so many, as reports have been almost constantly cir- 
culated among them by designing white vagabonds and squatters, to the effect that it 
was the intention of the superintendent and agent to gather the Indians npou the 
reservation and then kill them. Preparations for a military display at Camp Wright, 
on July 4, were made the occasion for a similar mmor, which was partially successful. 
A small portion of the Pitt River tribe, including its venerable chief, left suddenly for 
their old habitat, and were gone some days before their absence' was noticed, pnly 
this morning an Indian asked as to the truth or falsity of a story already several idays 
old among the Indians, tiie substance of which was, that all the Indians who came in 
last spring or summer were to be driven away soon, and foi-ced to shift for themselves. 
Some of the Indians understand that such stories are only intended to induce them to 
leave their lands open to white squatters, but many require frequent assurance that 
they will not be harmed if they remain. 

DigpoeHiony ^c — Although the Indians now on the reservation are, in many instances, 
of tribes formerly at war with each other, they get along withont any serious diffi- 
culty, and seem to be forgetting many of their former antipathies. They generally 
appear contented, and would probably be more so were they provided with employ- 
ment sufficient to keep them occupied. Not much more than this can be hoped for, 
for the majority of the old Indians ; but among the young a great deal more may be 
accomplished by means of education. 

ii^tfoa/ionaZ.— The teacher's report, herewith inclosed, will speak for the progress made 
in this department. Last spring a schoolrhonse was erected which was considered 
sufficiently large for some time to come, bnt in consequence of the large influx of In- 
dians, many of whom manifest a strong desire to learn, work has been commenced on 
a new school-bnilding of the same dimensions as the former — 24 by 44 feet. It will be 
erected about one mile from the agency, for the convenience of the Concow and Little 
Lake Indians. 
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Service has been conducted every Sabbath that the weather and my health would 
pernnt, and a Sabbath -school was instituted in June last. Both have, as a mle, been 
well attended, and the results are very gratifying. Some who could not otherwise 
have the opportunity are learning to read in the school. The Sabbath is spent more 
quietly, and I trust that our labors will be by no means lost. 

Sanitary, — ^The health of the Indians continues much the same firom year to year. A 
physician cannot accomplish much under the present circumstances. . Great difficulty 
attends any attempt to treat the sick at the rancheroe, on acconnt of the exposed 
manner in which they live, the want of intelligent care, and the continual interference 
of native " doctors," who, in their ignorance and superstition, often adopt the very 
measures best calculated to hasten the patient's death. Within the last sis months 
several lives have been saved by taking entire charge of the patients for a short time, 
and compelling the friends to stand aloof. A hospital and steward are absolute neces- 
sities, without which no physician can be successful here. And where the outlay may 
be comparatively small, lengthened delay seems criminal. 'A hospital, which wonld 
undonbt'Cdly save many lives every year, could be built for $350. and then the salary 
of a steward would be the only expense in addition to that to which the department 
is already put in caring so imperfectly for the sick. Indians would soon become com- 
petent nurses and stewards, and in two or three years the physician would- be the 
only salaried employ^ required about the hospital. This need of the reservation can- 
not be too soon supplied. 

Farming has suffered veiy severely this year on account of the almost unprece- 
dented season. From the middle of December until the 1st of March, nearly all oar 
seed-time, rain fell almost continually, effectually preventing field-labor. Soon altera 
dry north wind set in, which baked the surface of the soil and parched such grain as 
had been planted and escaped drowning. The grain sown on high laud before the 
heavy rains set in made about a half crop, but other sowings of small grain were par- 
tial or entire failures, unavoidable but most disastrous ones, as the yield is far below 
the necessities of the Indians on the reservation. The sooner that provision is made 
for this emergency the better, as grain is now lower in any of the neighboring valleys 
than there is any prospect of its being a^ain for some time. 

The com, although planted Jate, promises a fair yield. Vegetables, in conseqnenoe 
of the dry spring, are much inferior to those of last year. Much of the farming-land 
here has been cropped so long without rest that it is almost worn put, and incapable 
of producing as it has done. All the tools we have have been in constant use when- 
ever practicable in clearing new land. Another season, as far as possible, new land 
should be put in, to the exclusion of the old land which most rec^nires rest. 

Early in the spring the Indians commenced preparations for planting extensively, 
and, had they persevered, would doubtless have raised large quantities of com and 
vegetables. But a report was circulated among all the Indians in this part of the State, 
the snlmtance of which was that the world wonld end in the ensuing Angust, and that 
they need do nothing but dance, and so prepare themselves for a transfer to the "happy 
hunting-grounds." They evinced their faith in the report by refusing to make any 
provision for their support after the set time, neglecting their gardens, both on and off 
the reservation, and only worked either to supply present necessities or as they were 
required to do so. No reasoning availed anything with them then, and the resnlt is, 
that they have no produce of their own. Many of them see the folly of their course, 
and will not be apt to again throw away their prospects for a crop on the strength of 
an idle rumor. 

Improvements, — ^The barn and sheds in course of erection a year ago have since been 
completed. In the fall the mill received extensive repairs necessary to fit it for work 
during the winter. There have been erected a dwelling-house, 16 by 24 feet, exclusive 
of kitchen, porch, d&c, a school-house, 24 by 44 feet, and a two-story building, IS by 
20 feet, exclusive of porches, for dispensary and pbysician^s quarters. Several com- 
fortable houses have been built by the Indians under the direction and with the assist- 
ance of the employ^, and preparations are being made for the erection of a considera- 
ble number more. One and one-half miles of new fence have been built, five miles of 
old fence relaid, and four substantial gates built. Thirty acres of brush and timber 
land have been grubbed out, twenty acres in time for this year's crop. 

Needed wwprwewcwte. — The necessity for a hospital and a* second school-house I have 
referred to, with the preparations being made lor the latter. Two of the houses occu- 
pied by employes and the agent's quarters are hardly t.enan table, and should be re- 
placed by substantial stmctures as soon as possible. Some of the granaries are dilapi- 
dated beyond repair. The mill-dam was so damaged by the heavy freshets of last 
winter, that considerable work will be required to fit it for another season. Much of 
the fencing about the reservation is insecure, and should be reset during the next 
year. 

Land matters have been a source of constant annoyance and difiScnlty. Could the 
reservation occupy the land contained within its legal boundaries, the case would be 
different, but with the land now actually under the control of the department here, 
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I can only repeat my opinion of last year, that ** this reservation is now doing as well 
as it ever will, unless given more room, with limits distinctly defined.^ The situation 
is much the same now as then, bnt greatly aggravated by the increase in the number 
to be provided for ; yet prominent among the reasons urged by settlers in opposition 
to any extension, is the assertion that the reservation now has more land than it has 
use fori Groundless as such a story is, its constant repetition gains for it many 
believers. 

Late last winter the settlers first became generally aware that there was in 'existence 
a Presidential order settingaside for an Indian reservation the lands within the bound- 
ary-lines recommended by Brevet Mt^or-General J. B. Mcintosh, United States Army, 
formerly superintendent of Indian affairs for California. About the same time suits 
for trespass were instituted in the United States district court against some of the 
settlers, and all took the alarm. Meetings were held, funds raised, and an agent sent 
to Washington in their behalf. During his absence fair means and foul were indis- 
criminately used as havine a bearing on the result. No opportunity to inflame or 
threaten the Indians seemed lost. Representations sparing of tnith were made to men 
of influence, claiming that the effect of making the valley a reservation would be to 
defraud the rightful occupants of the soil, to give the Indians what they did not need, 
and to eventually put the land into the hands of speculators and Jobbers. 

However, so far as I can leaiii, the only point gamed was that the Secretary of the 
Intlrior was induced to order a stay of proceedings in the trespass suits until further 
notice. The saying that '* delays are dangerous,' is true in this case. Matters are 
more complicated now than a year ago, and will be still worse if ^ot settled in another 
year. 

A year ago I recommended the division of the valley between the Department and 
the settlers, under the impression that such an arrangement would be satisfaictory to 
the latter, and that the Indians then here could be supported on the land thus reserved. 
Bnt the influx of Indians, the need for provision for their support, and the spirit of ani- 
mosity and opposition displayed by many of the settlers toward anything like con- 
tentment and improvement among the Indians, lead me to pronounce decidedly for 
taking the entire valley and some laud adjoining, in accordance with General Mcin- 
tosh's survey. That a reservation is needed here there can be no doubt. There are now 
about 1,700 Indians belonging here, and I think I may without the least exaggeration 
say that there are 2,000 Indians scattered through this and Sonoma and Lake Counties 
who should be provided for here. That more laud is required than is now occupied, and 
that this is the only available valley hereabouts, are facts fully evident. More farming- 
land is absolutely necessary, the cattle are suflering for a range, and widely scattered in 
search of food, and the situation grows worse instead of better. The case demands 
immediate att43ntiou, and I ask that, in justice and humauity to this poor down-trodden 
people, it may be given. 

Liquor-Belling* — Until within the last three or four months, the disposal of liquor to 
Indians was practiced, if at all, so carefully as to allay suspicion or elude detection. 
During that time, however, intoxicated Indians have become comparatively frequent. 
When questioned, they would give such evasive or contradictory answers as to make 
inquiries fruitless. Bnt I have lately obtained positive proof against one vagabond, 
and have taken steps for his prosecution in the United States district court. The 
practice is discountenanced by the more respectable of the settlers, and the knowl- 
edge that a wateh is being kept on their movements has already a beneficial effect 
upon the reprobates who are not above such a business. 

Miscellaneous, — To enable the Indians to raise their subsistence next year, more work- 
animals and farming-implements should be provided before seed-time. 

During a portion of my term of office I have been allowed a clerk, bnt he was 
ordered discharged in June last, and his services have been continued since at my 
expense. Almost any one acquainted with affairs at this agency will testify that a 
clerk is a necessity, and that to attempt the clerical work required by the department, 
the agent must neglect matters requiring his personal supervision. A clerk here has 
one man's work, and it is for the Department to decide whether it will have both agent 
and dlerk, or only the clerk, for one man cannot properly perform the duties of both. 

Please find inclosed statistics of education and agriculture. 

Ten weeks ago I forwarded my resignation on account of ill-health, and am looking 
daily to hoar something of my successor. When the Government property shall have 
been transferred, I will with great relief lay down the burden so reluctantly assumed. 
Hoping that ray transactions may have the approval of the Department, 
I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

HUGH GIBSON, 

Indian Agent 

B. C. Whiting, Esq., 

Superintendent Indian Affairs^ San ^andscOj CaHfamia. 
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No. 83. 

HooPA Valley Indian Agency, California, 

August 10, 1872. 

Sir : In compliance with the requiremento of the Department to which I am at- 
tached, I have the honor to submit this, my second annual report of the condition of 
the Indians on the Hoopa Valley reservation. . 

In my last annual report I gave a careful abd faithful description of the state of 
things at tliis agency. Duriu]^ my administration here I have used every endeavor to 
place matters in a better condition than I found them. 

The location of this reservation makes it very difficult to manage properly. It is 
situated on the banks of the Trinity River, wit)^ the several farms lying on either side 
for a distance of nearly seven miles, and, as all ^e farm- work has to be superintended 
by white men, I find that it requires all the time of the limited number of employ^ 
that are allowed each reservation, as well as my own, to see that the work is properly 
carried on. 

During the past year I have succeeded in making some considerable permaaent im- 
provements. I have had built a fine n<^w saw-miU, two new dwelling-houses, two 
norse-etables, and have commenced buUding a new school-house, which will be com- 
pleted by the 1st of October, besides making many necessary repairs. I am in ho^es 
to be able to report, during the coming year, the reservation, or that part of it which 
is used for agricultural purposes, entirely inclosed with new fences. 

Owing to the long and continuous rains last fall and winter, and the very late cold 
spring, the crops here did not do as well as I had reason to expect. The number of 
acres under cultivation this year are as follows t 160 acres of wheat ; 27 acres of barley; 
8 acres of oats ; 12 acres of potatoes ; 12 acres of pease; 95 acres of hay, and about 5 
acres of garden vegetables: making in all 319 acres. For the products of the above, 
you are respectfully referrecl to " Statistical Return of Farming, &c.," a copy of which 
accompanies this report. 

The school, under the management of Mrs. LoT^ry, has improved very materially 
during the past year, the average attendance at this time being thirty-five scholars. 
Through the untiring exertion of the teacher, the little fends that I had occasion to 
speak of in my last annual report as existing among the different Indian villages 
have, in a great measure, died out, and many of the heads of families, who were un- 
willing a year ago to have their children go to school are now very anxious to have 
them go. I herewith inclose a copy of the teacher's report of the school since she 
took charge. 

The Sunday-school is still in successful operation, under the superintendency of Mr. 
A. M. Bullock. The average attendance at this school is about 75, and it is not confined 
to the children alone, as at least one-half the scholars are heads of families. It affords 
me much pleasure in being able to report that a great deal of good is being done in 
this school. During the past year quite a number of Indians have embraced religion, 
and are endeavoring to lead Christian lives. 

All of the Indians at this agency, during the past year, have been well provided for, 
both in clothing and subsistence. Their sanitary condition has undergone but little or 
no change since I took charge of them. They continue to be peaceable, and are well 
disposed toward the whites, yet, among themselves, the best of feeling does not prevaiL 
I am frequently called upon to settle disputes, the cause of which occurred many years 
ago. In settling these troubles, I generally appoint a time to hear them, and invite 
both parties to be present at the council. I frequently find it very difficult to arrive at 
any satisfactory conclusion, from the fact that each party will stick to their Mends, 
regardless of the truth. 

I have universally treated all the Indians under my charge with kindness, believing 
that kind words and actions go much further toward civilizing and Christianizing them 
than the bludgeon and horse-whip. During the eighteen months that I have been in 
charge of this agency I have had occasion to punish, by imprisonment, only three 
Indians — one for stealing, one for lying, and the other for kidnapping a young Indian 
girl, and running her off the reservation. I am fully convinced, after an eighteen 
months' experience, that the more humanely and kindly Indians are treated, the sooner 
they will become a civilized and Christianized people. I have evidence of this fact 
daily from the Indians themselves, who tell me that they are better and better satisfied 
than they ever were before. 

In my last annual report I had the honor to call the attention of the Department to 
the necessity of doing something for the Klamath Indians, and, as nothing has been 
done as yet, I would again respectfully urge upon the Department the neceseitv of 
making some provision for these Indians. Many of them are in a suffering condition, 
and need assistance^ but, with my limited supplies, I am unable to render them the 
assistance they require. I would also repeat my request in relation to the survey oi 
this reservation. Settlers are continually encroaching upon the lands of the Indians, 
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aDd, unless something is done to prevent their doing so, it will he hnt a shorff time he- 
fore the Indians will be without homes. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully , your obedient servant, 

D. H. LOWRT, 
United States Indian Agent, Hoopa Valley Reservation, 
B. C. Whtting, Esq., 

Superintendent Indian Affairs, San Francisco, California, 



No. 84. 



TuLE RiYBR Indian Agency, California, 

September 7, 1872. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit this my second annual report of the condition of 
the Indian service at this agency. 

The Indians who now reside and have their homes at this agency are the Tnles, 
T^ons, and a few of the Keftwahs, numbering 374: men, 127; women, 140; children, 
107. They are peaceable, well-disposed, and industrious. They dress in citizens' dress, 
male and female, live in adobe or wooden dwelling and man^rof them are now quali- 
fied and capable of becoming citizens, of dissolving their tribal relations, locating 
homesteads, and, by their industry and the knowl^lge they have acquired, make a 
comfortable and respectable living. No trouble or dimculty of any kind has occurred 
between the Indians and citizens, on or near the agency, during the year. The habits 
of the Indians in obtaining spirituous liquors and using it to excess has, during the present 
year, much changed; but few casejs of intoxication in comparison now occur; a large 
majority have signed the temperance pledge, and but few violations of the same have 
been made. Preaching and religious services have been held and conducted by Rev. J. 
Edwards, pastor of the Presbyterian church at Visalia, monthly, at the agency, and 
Sabbath-school is held every Sabbath. The Indians attend regularly. Attention ^nd 
interest is a marked feature in their deportment at these services. 

The Indians not properly belonging, to the agency over which the agent, to some 
extent, has supervision, are the Keawahs and Wicbumuies, numbering about 230. The 
King^s River Indians, on Lower King's River, 175, and the Upper King's River Indians, 
residing on MiU Creek, Squaw Valley, and Sycamore Creek, 410, all living within an 
area of seventy miles. A few others are living in different localities in this and the 
adjoining county of Kern, making an aggregate probably of 1,000 in number. All 
those mentioned should be removed as soon as possible to a reservation, in order to re- 
ceive and enjoy the benefits to be derived from the President's Indian policy, a humane 
and Christian civilization. 

A day-8chool for the Indian children has been taught at the agency six months dur- 
ing the year. The want of a school-house necessitated its discontinuance ; the build- 
ing occupied, a gmnery, was wanted for storage of grain. The children made commend- 
able and encouraging progress in learning, and it is the purpose of the agent to build 
a school-house as soon as possible. The agency was visited on the 26th of March last by 
the most severe shock of earthquake ever experienced by the oldest inhabitants. The 
dwelling of the agent, '* adobe, was rent in several places from the top to the bottom. 
Shocks nave occnrred at intervals frequently since that date, the last on the 4th in- 
stant — the most severe that has occurred for several months. 

The crops this year raised at the agency, harvested and estimated, are — wheat, 2,355 
bushels; barley, 1,350 bushels; corn. 120 bushels; potatoes, 146 bushels: beets, 60 
bushels; hay, 35 tons; straw, 75 tons; peaches, 5 tons; grapes, 2,000 pounds; ligs, 
1,800 pounds; besides, the Indians have raised for themselves, by their own labor, 433 
bushels wheat, 160 bushels corn, 25 bushels sweet-potatoes, and 101 bushels barley, 
besides large quantities of mellons, squashes, beans, tomatoes, and onions. An abun- 
dance of grain and vegetables ha^ been raised to supply the Indians with subsistence, 
with supplies, if necessarv, for the next year. 

The general health of the Indians during the past year has been better than the pre- 
ceding years, which is due to the unremitting attentions and skill of the present resi- 
dent physician, E. B. Bateman, who has given much time and effort to institute sani- 
tary regulations to be observed for the benefit of all. 

The policy of continuing this agency on rented lauds should as soon as possible be 
abfuidoned. If the farm cannot be purchased at a fair valuation, the Indians should 
be removed and located on Government lands, located and set apart from the public 
domain. Fair locations for this purpose can be found within a reasonable distance of 
this agency ; land in abundance tor the raising of grain, with excellent pasturage for 
the raising of cattle ; wood and water for all purposes ; with climate not to be ex- 
celled; water-power for flouring-mill, and near the pinery, where lumber can be 
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obtained at a small expense for building purposes. But little expense would be in- 
curred in the removal of the Indians. The amount of rent now paid by the depart- 
ment for this farm yearly, ($1,920,) is very much too high ; one dollar per acre, or 
$1,280, would be a liberal and fair rent. 

Our Government supplies for this agency, purchased last year, are entirely exhausted, 
which necessitates that the goods intended for this agency be forwarded as soon as 
circumstances will permit. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

CHARLES MALTBY, 

United States Indian Agent, 
B. C. Whitino, Esq., 

Superintendent of Indian Jffair$, San Francisco, C€U\fomia. 



STATISTICS, Ac. 

No. 85.— Table showing the number of Indians on reservations, their wealth in indi- 
vidual property, the number of schools, and the scholars and teachers connected 
therewith, &c. 

No. 86. — Table showing the number of acres in Indian reservations, the number 
under cultivatiou, the number of houses, frame and other, the kinds and value of the 
crops raised during the year, and the kinds and value of stock owned by the Indians. 

No. 87. — Statement showing the present liabilities of the United States to the several 
Indian tribes under treaty stipulations, &c 

No. 88. — Statement showing the changes during the year, and the present condition 
of the amounts held in trust by the Secretary of the Interior for the several Indian 
tribes. 
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5,83a. 



vM i,7S5 



,s 10« 710 . 



«« 


305 


«,*4» 


4,150 


l^OOO 


2.175 



IJ9.897 19.025'. 



u»4 



4tj,300 



48.30<» 






930,400 
46,080 
60.800 



337,280 



549,075 



4,672,000 






419 



8,000!. 

500,. 

2,200,. 



800 . 



943! 



194 



But. But. Bw 

I 

30' U 550 10, 730 315 

I ' 

! 

100 7,550 18,850, 4i 



30 9^,3,225 11.1£5 



63 80 1,735 4.815'- 



14 



36 



25 



415 644 5& 

I 



41 8,945 6,«50 
1, 575 2, 625 



100 



605 41224.965 55,659; 5^5' 



I ^ I I 

900 620! 4.000 28.000 lOtf 

7 100 480... I 

40 115 1,400 5,060 



11,500 . 



378 100 
100 
3,500 



3, 976> 100 



680 



143 



90 



247' 835! 5, 400, 33. 530 100 



40 113 

li 44 

43= 193 



84 



350 



385 2.076) 18p^ 

320 1,000;.... i 

3,579 11.512' I 



4, 264 18, 588 



105 



6,075 



2,400 



]b« 



r pi'ccfkUlng. The frnit crop very abnnclaDt ; one Indian, John 
H>rvHtion. iUeariMl $2,000 on sales of peaches alone. They have 
Ltt'tAbloa, fruit, &C. 
^1,500, 
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No. 86.— Todfe $howliig the number of acres in Indian reserrationSy Ike number under cmlti- 

the year, and the kinds and mine 



Tribe*. 



KKW TOBK AOBKCT. (a)(6) 

Allegany and ComplanUr reaervationt. 

SeDec««(e) 

Cattarauffua reservation. 

Senec«a(d) 

Tonawanda reservation. 

Senecas («) 

Onondaga reservation. 

OnonAsgssi/) 

Oneida reservation. 

OneidM(g) 

TusearoraressrvaOon. 

ToiicArontf 

Saint Regis ressrvationl 

Sftlnt Begis Indians (h) 

ToUl 

Jiiehigan agency. (a) 



Ottaims and Chippewas (i) . 
Clilppewaa of I^ko Superior 



Chippewas of Sagluaw, Swan Creek, and 
Black Rlvpr. 

Pottawatoniiea of Huron 

Chippewas, Ottawas, and Pottawatomiea — 



ToUl 

Oreen Bay agency, (a) (fi 



Menomont^s 

8t«>ckbridgcn and Mnosecs. 
Ooeidas 



Total 

La Pointe agency. (a) (k) 

Chippowaa of Lake Superior and other bands 

vhippewa agency. (a) 

Chippewas of tlie Mississippi and other bands 

Sae and Fox agencf in lotoa.ia) 
Saos and Foxes (0 



u 



1 n.i 
IS' 1 11 



1^ 






27, 660 3, 650 
21,660' 5,850 
10. 000 9, 735 



6,100 

S88 

6,849 

18,000 



710. 



365 



«,175 



89.897' 19.625'. 



8,000. 
48,300 500 . 
3,200. 



800|- 






I 



Prodnctions of tbe 
year. I 



243 



194 



30 



63 



36 



25 



Bus. 



Bus. Bus. 



30 



100 



80 



1, 550 10, 750 



315I 



7, 550 18, 850. 45 

I i 

I I 

3,225 11,125 

I I 

1,725 4.815.. 



415 644 

I I 

8, 945 6, A50' 

1, 575 2, 625 



5fr 



100 



605' 41224.985 55.650. Sr^l 



I 



. 200' 620! 4,000 28,000 10O 

7| 100 480... 

40i 115 1,400 5,0J0.... 



48,30iil 11.500. 



230.400 
46. OK) 



378 
100! 



100 



.feOO: 3,500 



337,280 



549.075 



3, 978. 100 



4.672,000 



68O; 143 



1= 



247' 835 



5. 400 33, 530 IW 



40 113 

ll 44 
43; 193 



84 



350 



105 



3S5 2. 076 18^ 

320 1,000 

3,579 11,512 ... 



4,2e4 18,588 1^ 



6.075'. 



;4nol. 



(a) Independent 

(6) Morf aorvs of grain than any year preoedinff. The fruit crop very abundant ; one Indian, Joh» 
Mount Pleasant, of the Tuscarora reservation, cleared $2,000 on sales of peaches alone. Tbey bave 
tegular Cairsf with good displays of vegetables, fruit, &.C. 
(e> 2,500 buKheln buckwheat, value $1,500. 
ill MO bushels buckwheat, value $J00. 
^ Sni bushels buckwheat, value $765. 
TS trasbels buckwheat, value $106. 
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vation, the number of houses, frame and other, the kinds and value of the crops raised during 
of stock owned by the Indians. 



Prodoctioiui of the year. 



5 I t 

A A 

i 

Bus. Bxjui. 



o 

fi4 






** 1 s? ! ^^ 
S I w ■ o 



Bv4. Biu. Tons. Dolls. 



6,250, liaj 7,2Co' I 9501 850 



Lba. 



765 



Bbls. 



21,145 75 21,550 1,725 1,117 1,200,. 



I 



DolU. 



5, e*rj 875: 4, 825 525 4!?H 600 . 



2,572 75 2,6J0 155 214. 



1,786 50' 725 ' 12-1 97' 



3,425 1,125: 450 



5,562 ' 1.312 37'. 



,225 



47, 44S 1, 2.-.0, 15. 01»2 5. 9 1 6 3, 5:^6; 3, 790' . 



aO,0OOi 50 
475... 
1,075... 



81. 000' I 1, 50(» 1, 000 500. 390 5, 000' 10, \¥ 

4, Oi).) 1, 2:0 H7 4t>0 50, 000,3, 010{ 5, 9U 

7, 02.J • 2b5 600 15, OUo! 25 1, 95<.i 



I 



DoUs. 



Stock owned at cloae of year. 



No. 



24, 187t 151 



55, 677 351 



21,901 

I 



124 













1 


1 


3 


No, 


No. 


No. 


DoUt. 


585 


824 


91 


23,329 


1,000 


735 


74 


44, 873 


215 


395 


141 


13. 042 



8,i^^0 74; 162 325 40 '^r ^''' 

I J I i 



3,429 



41 



lei 130! 30 



I- I 1 

175, 35.^: 420, 60 -»■». C2U 



9,911 1371 221' 215. 



13. 020 



156,011. 1,05.3 2.665 3,034, 43ti 1-^6.719 



187,163, 800' 592 2,310' 47, 78. -^JJ 

47 9*»5 f< 1 5 1 ; -K OtH> 

22^202 303 1J5 352..... 34,-^16 

'I ! I ! i 



•I- 



2I.55O1 50! 9-i,025 1,2-J0 l.-r.v' 2, 000 .V.5. 3iK) 8, Ori,') 18,0(N 



825. 

350 . 

14,0o5i. 



4, 126, 200 525 ) '(80, 000, .. . 
20 > 1,78":' ' ^ 



KO 
6. 060 



678^ 



'ir'*i76,:::l 



257.3r.<» 1,111 792 2.66:V 47' 115,406 

6. OH) ) I 

16, h!K) 1 107) 1161 273 ....1 11.3.-0 

4, .'OJ I 10 35 40 2,000 

32. 952 J 3;j5i 660 1. 72.j| 267! e-, 115 



15,260. 



11,042 200 1,22:{ 1, "/87i rO, 17i', 



150 



60,344i 452 81 1' 2,0361 267J 82,065 



7,350' 950' 550 1, 600 245, 000!2. 050: 



2501 



J....' i. 



2,9001 ... I 1, P;-4 



72. 832 38 447 300 ... . 7, 430 

3.0*^^ 272 1 



10.880 



(0) 95 bnsheig baokwbeat, valne $50 ; 25 bales of bopi», value llOO. 
(A) 1,5 



1,574 bushels buckwheat, valao 197. 
(i) 25,000 feet of lumber sawed. These tribes have maDlfested increasiul interest in affricalture, on 
account of the allotment of their lands in severalty. 

< i) 200,000 feet of lumber sawed ; gathered 300 biic<Iie!8 cranbeiTies, valued at #600. 



(k) No report. 

(I) Wagesreceivedby individuals, $1,200. 

26 I A 
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No. 86. — Table showing the number of acres in Indian reservations, ^*c., the number 



Tribes. 


83,200 


Acres cultivated 
by Indians. 

Acres cnltivated 
by Government. 


0! 


B 

c 


Productions 
yeiir. 

7^ 6 


f the 

1 
1 

^ ! 

• « ! 

But. 

1 


XORTHEHN srPEBUTTKNDKNCY. 

Sajitee agency. 
SantfM^ Sioux id) ,...-. ^ , , . . 


1 ■ 1 

i 
! 1 
I ' 
450 !.•><»' 7 12(J 


Bus. 
1.000 


Bw. 
3 000 






34 20 4,000' 10.000 


Winnebago agency. 
"WinnebagooB (6) 


128.000 


700 280 




Oindha agency. 
Oinahas f c) 


345, 600 
288,000 


700 1 31 


1 

38 21 


' 2.\ non 


Pavmee agency. 
Pawnees (d) .*. . 


1,300 


10 3! ; 3r. ftftO 


A imnnv i4<*)inri1.f».rm 


, 210 . 1 1 


4,000 1 






* 1 1 


Total 


288.000' 1,300 210| 10| 3' | 39,000 ' 






; 


Great Nemaha agency. 
lowas 


16,000 700 

16,000; 300l 


13 20 8,000 


Hacs and Foxes of Missouri 


4l 1 4,000 




Totol 


32, OOOj 1, 000' 


i?l 20 12 onn' 






Otoe agency. 
Otocs and Missoorias («) 


160,000 2R0 1.V 1 ft ono 


1 

i 






. } 


CENTUAL SUPKRDJTEXDEXCY. 

Kiekapoo agency, (f) 
Conamon Band • 


) 


1 
( 507| 




20 
3d 


i 

1 19 085 




Allotted Band 


> 19, 200 


} 5U1 1 3 


I i2-J.4riA 1 


Kiekapoo mission 


J ( 1 14I 2 




' 42U 1 










- 1 


Total 


19,200 1,098! 14 si 58' 


41,d65| 




Pottawatomie agency. 
Pottawatomios 


77,337 200; 1 


t 
12t 1.987 


6, 000 i 


Kaneae agency. 
XftnfMw or KftWB ... . 


80.640 


250 inuna 1 




10 ftno 






500 3 son 


Q7 500-1 flOS^f 00' 


Cherokee agency, (h) 
Cherokee8(<) 


3, 844, 712 


120 000' 






1 ? ~i ? ^ 


Choctaw and Chiekcuaw agency, (h) 
ChoctAWB (j) 


6. 688, 000 
4, :i77, 6U0 


1 ! 

27,0'^.il , 




1,000,3,115,595.... 
1 3i0.000l 

500 700 000^ 


Chickasaws (A) 


14.500 






d onn 


Creek agency, {h) 
Creeks (0 


3, 215, 49.') 


I 
30 000 . 35 






' * 1 


Seminole agency, (h) 
Seminoles (m) 


20 000 


7 600' ' 


.500 


300 onn 














- 





(a) 240,000 feet of Inmber sawed, (b) 150.000 feet of lumber sawod. (e) 500,000 feet of Inmber sawwi. 
peaches, 150 bn^hels, value $75. The wheat-crop, winter-kille<l. ((7) Stone. (A) Attached to the 
quantities of fmlt, &c. 2,000.000 feet of lumber sawed. (y)250 bales of cotton raised. (A) 300 
9,5P0 pounds, value f 1,325; tobacco, 1,200 pounds, value t;J,600. (m) 10,000 feet oflumber sawed. 
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of houses J frame and other j the kind and value of the crops, j-c. — Continued. 

Stock owned at close of year. 







Prodnotioiis of the year. 






1 

o 

a 


1 

1 


1 


5? 

1 


1 


i 

'A 


1 


1. 
Il 

5 


1 


4 


Bus. 


Biu. 


Btu. 


BUH. 


T(m9. 


DoUs. 


Lh8. 


BbU. 


Bolls. 


BoUt. 






3,000 




400 


300 






809 


6,550 











c 



'3 


s 


c 


® 


P. 


> 


£ 


^ 


s: 


S 


3 


ft 


5 


^ 


^ 


H 


J^'o. 


.Yo. 


A-o. 


Ab. 


DoM*. 


20-2 


19-2 


25 




15, fiS5 



500 




1 000 


400 


200 






500 


9,600 


700 


pn 


onni 


n.? finn 














290 


finn 


300 

200 
100 


75 




4,000 


11,330 


650' 200^ 150 . 1 44 10(> 




" 





1 ,_ 




5)5 4r>^^ 




2,000 


3,600 






13,400 
2,520 


1,163 
9 


1 

4 20 .. 


1,9001 


1,500| 


! 




9| 40' ' i,iiO0 


i i 




i,9oo! 


3 500! . 


finfi 


3,750 


1 1 .... 


15,920 


1, 17-2 


131 60 1 firt DTAi 














7 900 


400 




600... . 
200' 

1 


200 
200 


25 








2, 695 
1,750 


80 
50 


60| 500 


400! 


10 








•75 .no 1 .•? i;.-.(i 


'^^i 






*~| -1 —i 1 -' "^ 


800J 1 800' . - . 


400 


35 






4,435 


130 


135| 550, 1 11 .•i:»0 















1 000 .. 


inn 


500 


on 


2,OC0 


.') flnn 


400 


1 

ft 9?U\* 


11 UM 


j 








1 


' 


l^Of^ 








319 
200 


251 






5,670 

5,798 

178 


192 
99 


32 


I 

1 

I 1 
23.V 11 105 


1,645 


. 




360 
34 






50 195 ... 6 TS5 


.-.. ...... 










\ 1 







! 




i 1 i 


«,734 


. . 1 i 


519 


645 


.... |.... 




11,646 


29l| 82| 430 


17 bi>0 


! ' 












1, 000 --- 


100 


20 




ICO 


3 fW? 


350 150 


175 15 


ifi onn 






















800 




50 






400 


3 45n 


240 


15 


10 


7 550 
















97,500 




80,000 




20:000 








4,000 


1,923,153 


16,000 


15,000 


160, 000 9, 000 


1, 457. 000 



50,000 

15,000{.... 



1,000 . 



125,000 



6,000 500 



5,000 



300 

1: 



1,119,797 



18, OOOi 5, 940' 50. 000 6, 000' 1, 227, 400 



219, 000 4, 500 15, OOO! 25, 000 70i» 



1,500| 537,325 



500 



159,500 



15, 000 30, 000 



lOO.OOOj 400 



2,40010,400 



502, 100 



25, OOOi 50 



120. 050 



(d) 500 loads of pnmpliins raised, (e) 20,000 feet of lumber sawed. (/) 835 frallon molAAses. vslne; $407 ; 
ceuiral saperinteudency for treaty piirposfs only. {%) 36,000 callous sor^jham, value $36,000 ; large 
bales of cotton raised. (I)2oO,o6o feet of lumber sawed. Beans, 700 bushels, value |1, 400; cotton 
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No. 86.— TaWc showing the number of acres in Indian reservations, ^, the nufmh&' 



Tribes. 


a 

ji 

104,000 
72,000 
24, 9i;o 
21.960 
20,000 
44,000 


If 

M 
1^ 


Ii 

go 


i 
1 

2 

(a) 6 

12 


1_ 

59 
36 
24 
41 
41 
(6)119 


Productions of 
year. 

1 

Bus. Bus. 
4 255 


the 

i 
{ 


CENTKAJL 8UPREWTBNDBKCT— Continued. 

Qoftpawfl . .. - . 


325 


Bus. 


KaakaakiM, Peoria«,PUiike«hAWB,aiid Wea8 
Ottawaa 


1,255 

7KI' 


80 21,200 

240 ' 10 740 


ItaAtern Rhawneea. 


57i 
40) 




lOOJ lo' 300 . . . 


Wvandottfl 




7 


11,295... 




5«o| ! " 


aOO! 10, 780 






Total 


289,9-20 


3,904| 1 41 


320 


620| 68,570* ... 






Sacs and Foxes of ths Mississippi agency. 
Sao and Foxea of the Mississippi (o) 


483,840 


1 
120 45^ 6 

too; 


12 




2,000' ; 

32,000' ... 




15!.'...... 








Total 


4H3, H40 


910 4.V Ct 


n\' 1 34 000' ' 






1 


100 


' 1 


Great and Little Osatres 


1.760 000 


9 000 


80o! 6.000' * 










Kioioa and Comanche agency. 

Comanohes - 1 

Kiown« 


noo 




3 




a^a-w : 


3, 54 9, 440 


1 .. 






^ t 


:::::::::::: 


1 


l)i'lawur«'8 

Agency farm J 




45 


1 


7 
2 




966 


.....' 


240' fi 





7.200 


1 




Total 


3. 549, 440 


145 'i40 6 


12 ! 10.350' « 


Upper Arkansas agency. 
Chovonnes and Arapalioes 


1 • 1 1 1 1 1 ' 

4,011.5001 r»o i:>o ii, 3 ! 4.v)o... 












Wichita agency, (d) 
diddooH . .. 




450 










1 

7 250 - - 


AVichltus 



























I 


Towuco.irooB .... ... .......... 




1 " **"l 




I 


.... ' 


lv«*o(*bioi» 




:::::: i::::::t:::::: 




1 








100 
25 


1 






1,000 ' 


l)<*lawftr<*«* ...... 




1 






6, :joo 

375 


P»"nii»*t(»thkH Coiiiiinclu^s ... ............. 




1 










180 




.:::::!.;::: 


3,600 














Total 




925 Ho 

i 
207 




1 


lri,525 

4J ' 


Indians not in any agency. 
Chippftwiu* of Swnn Croek and Black Riv.cr 


\ 5.760 


5 


10 














r 


8i»S€Um agency, (e) 
Sifwoton and Wahoeton Sioux (f) 


1. 241, 600 


4-25 


4 


26 2.000 


R3«n 








i'.'J, I>eviVs Lake agency, (e) 


345.600 


151 


1 

3*) 2,000 










'* Grand River agency. («) 
Yanktonain Sioaz(ft) 














Blackfeet Sioux &Ai 




! 






t ^ 










1 ' 




* Cheyenne River ageney. (e) 

Two Kettle, Sans Arc, and Hinneooi^oa 
Sioux (A) 




1 






1 


i 




**" 1 


' ' ; 



(a) Bi^ht Kood frame barns in addition to those enumerated. 
ib) LofT houses includes stables. 

(c) 90.000 feet of lumber sawed. 

(d) The Indians of this agency have no defined reservation. 
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Productions of the year. 


1 
£ 

DoUs. 


6 

1 
1 


Stock owned at close of year. 


I 

i 


1 


1 
5 


g 1 fi 


& 

o 

Dolls. 


s> 

LbD. 


i 

Bbls. 


t 
1 


i 


1 


.a 


d 

•a 
I- 


BU9, 


Bus. 


Bus. 

200 
1,130 

2i^5 

300 
2,4-20 

665 


1 

Bus. 


Tons. 
595 
5ti9 


DoUs. 
3,543 
8, 444 
4,806 
4,275 

5,oa3 

4,730 


No. 
209 


Xo. 

49 


Ko. 

538 
813 
480 
390 
600 
1,027 


No. 



DoUs. 
10,420 
17 109 


965 













14d' 3ri6 


74 


409 
300 
216 
235 










73 
95 
130 
182 


126 

64 

192 

210 


7,390 
5,545 
13, 957 
17,289 


POO 










740 .... 
2,010 




























4.589 


5.000 




2,324 










30, 881 837 


1,027 


3,848! 


71, 716 


50 




50 
1,180 




100 

83 








720 


3.805 
26, 110 


784 

978 


192 
1, 643 


1, 335 

3, 139 


31 360 




100 






46, ^iO 














50 




1,230 


J^ 


183 


100 






720 


29, 915 1, 762 


1,835 


4,474 


.... 


78, 240 




1,000 


450 


1,000 






40,000 


47,250 12,000 


2,500 


1,000 


1 


413. 003 









.- 










20 




20 


250 






9,000 
600 

3,550 
150 


11, 167 

600 
3,550 

825 
8.080 


10,000 

5,000 

1,500 

115 

18 


60 


50 




40,700 

200,000 

60,000 

5,000 












































30 


50 








20 


75 


100 






1,800 






















40 


1 95 


350 






13, 300 


24,222 


16,633 


90 


lOOJ.... 


307,500 















ftOO 






100 






42,000 


47.300 


4,500 








180,000 








^- 




• 
















1,000 






11, 875 


1,500 
1,200 
700 
420 
550 
300 
300 
1,500 


600 






60, 600 
48, 000 




i 
















... 


























28,000 
16,800 


.... 





















































22,(00 




















1,500 

10,050 

562 

6,6tO 


IPO 
300 


50 
50 




13,900 


400 


















16,900 





















60,000 


800 






















































1,200 











1,000 








30,587 


6,470 


1,000 


lOO 




266,200 


















120 








44 


25 








1,120 


28 


47 


60 




2,950 






• 












400 




7 000 




1,500 


2,275 


1,500 






25,720 


244 


215 


150 


r.=±= 


23,000x 




1 ' 










1,500 




300 










6,900 


400 


25 


10,000 











































































1 ! '" 































1 






1 ■ 










■ 


1 


] 1 ' 1 


. .' 




_-— — 





. 



(«) Independent. 

(/) 75,000 feet of lumber sawed. 

ia) "WTieot and oats destroyed by grasshoppers ; no sugar-trees on the reserve. 

(A) No returns. 
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No. ^). — Tabit showing ike nninber o/acra in Indian re»erraliom«. Ire, ike ii«j 



Tj.-ru 



• Whetstone a/ftntyAa) 
V\\\ <! Itrul6 Sioux 





a 


1 ? 


7 . . 






ProdacTior-% of ih* 




« 


t s . 


c r 






v-io-. 




t 


> 5 




c< 












5^ 


' ^ 3 


— = 




» 








Z X 
1 *^ 


: zz ' 

' c , 


o 


1 c 






o 


« >• 


.«-■-' 






3 






< 


g- 1 


1 




i I h 



Bhs. Bv*. B^u. 



* Upjfer MUkouri agrncyAa) 
I^»w T VrtTiktonaiR Sioux 




200 

1 20U 


'..." 


I-::: 


: ,.' 

1 >• 


L ono... 


J.«««t'r iii uir* .■^iotix 




5.0<»» 








ToUl 




1 400 


' 40 




! IP 

1 

! 40 

' r*5 

: 'i',::::: 


10 OfW .- 




_ 




Fort Ikrthold agency. (a) {b) 




2,-)0 


15 (VW) 


if Km V'ontn-M 1 


''iio 


!:;:::: 


7, 5<«0 


MaiidaiiH 1 


8,640,000. 2(^ 


6, 0-M) 


\'z*w\ funii 1 


1 200 






Total 


8,640,000 


, 1,000 


210 




1 "■' 


! 2^ 700 








3 anktfin agency. (a) 
Xi'w'^Auw S;oii\ (c) 


400, 000 450 


1 

40 


1 

h 
5 


1 

' 86 600 


900 . -- 






Vonca ageiiey.(a) 
PoiK.i Indians (<f) 


57fl, 000 430 


95 


95 


450 


i 
2,000 






Jied Cloud agency. (a) (e) 
Oiialklla Sioux 










Clioyeuno* and Arapahocs 












! 1 











o 




600 


■ 


Shothofu and Bannock agency. (a) 
KLobtonea of Wyoming Territory (/ ) 


2,688,000 


• 
10 


m 


11 


1 


Nez Pereie agency. {a} 
Nrz Percys (i7) 


1,344,000 


1,300 


""ih 


12 
4 


12 


R^snti 


1 

1,000 

50 -- 


Go vernmeut 


5| '250 










_^ 


Fort HaXL agency, (a) 
Bannocks and Shoshonea 


J, 568, 090 3 


250 


2 


2 2,500 








' 


MONTANA BLTEBINTBNDENCY. 

Blackfeet agency. 
lilnckfoot ■) 




c 














Jtlo<)(lH(A) \ 


17,408,000 


) 














J'ie^juis ) 


) 








I. . . ( 






. 








Milk River agency, (i) 
A sfiinoboinoi 
















1 

1 


«tio9 Vontrfls 




^ 












... 1 


Kivor Crows 


















San tec, YaiikttfuaU, and Teton Sioux 






























_ 


Crow agency. 
Mountain Crows, (j) ? 


6,973,000 


C 100 


113 


3 


30 


300 


lOO 800 


ativer Crows 5 












;^:^r' i-i-ij 



Note.— The Indians of those ascenoies marked by an asterisk (•) are located npon parts of the reserva- 
tion of about 25,000,000 acres in Dakota, set apart for various bands of Sioux by treaty with them in 1868. 

(a) Independent 

ib) Carts worth $415: wagons worth 1625. 

(r) 8 ).000 feet of lumber sawed. Report of 1871. (d) 100.000 feet of lumber sawed. 

<<*) No returns. The Indians of this agency have not yet been permanently established upon a roe«r- 
vatlon ; the Sioux properly belong to the reservation of about 25,000,000 acres in Dakota, sot apart by 
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^/houses J frame and other ^ the Jcind and value of the (»*op«, ^o. — Continaed. 



Prodactions of the year. 


1 


D 
1 


Stock owned at close of year. 


1 


i 

Bus. 


1 

1 
Biu. 


JSu». 


1 




t« 


1 


1 


05 

1 


CO 


1 

1 


© 


Btu. 


Tom. 


DolU. 


Lbs. 


Bhls. 


DoUs. 


DoUi. 


No. 
2,000 


No. 


No. 


No. 


DolU. 

80,000 




1 






' 








1 










100 
lO'J 










8,800 
9,100 


1,500 
1,600 






45,000 
48,000 


































! 








.._. 1 




200 






1 


17,900 


3,100 




!.._. 


93,000 


' 






- 


' 




• 


! 


300 ] 

250' f--- 
1.000 J 


660 










( 4,650 


1 


386 


1 


1 . . 


i 11,800 1 ^ 
I 2,350j 


i 






800 






31, 950 




















1 ' 








1 &2o\- 


600 


800 


1 




21, 300 654 


386 


f j 31 950 







1,000 














nn 






2,540 


onn 


355 


33,750 


325 




__ 











350 






150 


1 

4, 182' 175 


77 


5 8,368 


i 





















































t 




1 ' 









1 


1 


400| 


1.200 


20 


300 






10,000 


13,302 


1 800 


25 




1 


36, 730 
















2,800 




5,000 
4iU) 






3,000 
1(K) 








24.024 
1 380 


900 


3.000 


230 136 250 


3-25 




100 








1'> Xi 


.1. Q 5L%n 




' 












1 ^ 


500 


4r>n 4 rtno 




1.235 






13, 871 4 


1^0 


61 




7 a«=i 


1 













'' 


































200 




20 


200 








1,000 


1 








150 


1 



























































i 
















































1 "' 












30 








900 2 


::::::|::::": 


1 


400 
















( 




500 


2,000 




150 


fl nnn 






20,000 


36,300 7 


» 






1,700 




.... .::.::: 



















— 1 — ^1 ,— 


' 

-. , , — . , 


:." "1 



treaty of 1868 ; and the Cheyennes and Arapahoes may elect to eotUo npon said reservation, or that of 
their kindred in the Indian Territory south of Kansas. 

(/) A saw-mill just erected. 

(g) 131,670 foet of lumber sawed. 

(h) Report of 1871 

(i) Tribes of this agency occupy jointly with the Blackfoet and other Indians reservation of 17,408,000 
acres in Montana. 

ij) 30,000 feet of lumber «awed ; only a portion of the crops harvested ; balance estimated. 
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•g 



9 00 

>!5 
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•OIBK 
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•oi»H 
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'ooi^uindo^ 
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S O es 



__-J3 



3 

o 
H 



S5e 

IP 

c c 5 
2 -.2 

s ^ (-■ 

SiJj 
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•1?^ i 



11=1 

ll.il 



K — ts n 

t - 5 « 
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'E 

J *^o 
S s. a o 
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No. 86. — Table $homng the number of acres in Indian reaerrationSf the number under culti- 

the yeaVf and the Lindt and value 





a 

h 

o 

M 


1 

II- 

§1 

< 


II 

It 


o - 


1 

30 
100 
95 
80 
4 
41 
62 


Productions of the 
j-ear. 


Tribes. 


i 

Bu$. 

1.550 
7,550 
3.225 
1,725 
415 
8.945 
1,575 




1 


KEW YORK AOKNCT. (a)(5) 

AUegany and Complanter reservationt. 

Raiia/mIB Ic) .. . . ........ .............. 


27,6S0 
91.680 
10,000 

6,100 
888 

6,949 
18,000 


3,650 
5,850 

2,725 

* 

710 

365 

4,150 

9,175 


• 


943 
194 
30 
63 
14 
36 
95 


But. 
10 730 


But. 

511 S 


Cattaraxtgta reservatum. 
Seiieca8(d) 


18 850 *^ 


Tonateanda ruervation. 
Senecas («) >. 


11,195 
4.815 
644 
6,850 
2.625 


75 

50 

100 


Onoti<){iirM (/) 


Oneida retervation, 
Onf^Haff io) 


Tnscaroras 


Saint Begis Indiana {h) 






Total 


89.897 


19.625 




G05 


412 


*34 QA*l 


55,659 


5^5 






Ottawas and Chippe'was (i) ; 




' 8,000 

500 

2,200 




. 900 

7 

40 


620 
100 
115 


4,000 

i.'ioo 


28 000 


inn 


(Jhippewaa of LflbKo Superior 


48,300 


'430. ..T'l 

5, 050 1 


Chippewas of Saginaw, Swan Creek, and 

Black River. 
Pottawatoniiea of Hnron 








Chippowaa, Ottawaa, and Pottawatomies 




800 












" '^ 


















Total : 


48, 300 


11,500 


247 


835 


5.400 


33,530 


100 






Oreen Bay agency, (a) (J) 
Menoinonees 


330.400 
46,080 
60.600 


378 

100 

3,500 


100 


40 

1 

43 


113 
44 

193 


385 

320 

3,579 


9,076 


1AW 


St"ckbridgei» and MnnwPH .... - 


1,000 

11.512, 


Ooeidaa 




Total 


337,280 


3,978 


100 


84 


350 


4,284 


18 588 1*^ 








La PoinU agmey.ia) (k) 
Chippowaa of Lake Superior and other bands 


549,075 






k 


1 













6, 075 
2,400 


* * ' 


Chippewas of the Mississippi and other bands 


4,672,000 


680 


143 


3 


105 


— 


SoM and Fox agency in Iowa.(a) 
Sacs and Foxes (i) 


419 


90 




1 
















(a) Independent 

(6) Mure acres of grain tlian any year preceding. The fruit crop very abundant ; one Indian, John 
Mount Pleasant, of the Tuscarora reservation, cleared $2,000 on sales of peaches alone. They have 
regular fairsf with good displays of vejietables, fruit, &o. 

' ' " '"" ' ■ "bT) * * ■ ' "' 



(e) 2,.')00 bushels buckwheat, value $1,500. 
(d) 500 bushels buckwheat, value $300. 
(«) 1,275 bushels buckwheat, value $765. 
(/) 175 bushels buckwheat, value $106. 
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vuHon, the number of houseSy frame and others the kinds and value of the crops raised during 
of stock owned by the Indians, 



ProdnctioiiB of the year. 



Bus. Bug. 



S 

o 



Bus. 



W t O 



Bujf. Tons. Dolls. 



6, 250; 175< 7, 265 



Lbs. 



950 850 



Bbls. 



I I 

21,145 75 21,550 1,725 1,117, 1,200. 



-a 



DoUs. 



5, 825 875, 4, t*25 . 



525 4^-t; 600 . 



2,572 75i 2,610. 



1, 786 50 



12-1 97 



I .11 

5,620 ' 3,425, 1,125 450 1,225. 



4,250. 



5,562 1.3121 372 i. 



47, 448 1, 2.-^) 45, 992 5, 9 1 6 3, 5r6l 3, V.W I . . 



20,000 50| 81,000 '1,500 1, 000 500, 3<K) 5, 000' 10, 14( 

475 4,00ul,2:;0 P7 400 50, 000 3,01 0| 5,914 

l,075j 7,025 ^265 600 15,000, 25 1, 95<. 



21,550- 50 i»-i,025 l.yjO l.M.Vj 2. 000 5H5. 3!Kt 8, 03.'>i 19.004 



! 

825. 
14, 0d5j . 



,126 200 525) (80,000 ... J 

a'O -JO} 1,7^7? S 

;. 066i 67H) ; ]( 170l... I 



6, 00< 



15, 260 1 II, 042 200 1, 22,1 1, 7(^71 H), I?"! 



6,001 



200 7,350' 950' 550 1,600 245.000 2,050 



0I....I I. 



2,900' 



-a 
3 



DolU. 



24,187 



55,677 



21,901 



Stock owned at close of year. 



jyro. 



S -9 

O I CO 



Ko. 



No. 



585' 824 



351 1,000 725 



215 395 



No. 



DoUs. 



91 23, 329 



74 44, 873 



141 13.012 



40 H. -3 



3,129 41; 1^4 130 30- 



32,026' 175 35.«< 420 



9,911 



60 -*^. C2U 



137 221 215. 



13.020 



156.011 1, 0.->3 2. CG5 3, 0;Mj 43»i l-«, 711» 



187,163. 8OO' 5D2, 2, 310l 47 78.J.M 

47 <t«»5 f< :5 1 1 ;i, OoO 

22,202 30:t 1J5 352.... 34,216 

'I ! I I ! 



257,;^(>i) 1.111 7!>2; 2,663' 47 115,406 

6. m) ) ' I 

16, hWt I 107 116. 273 ....; 11.3r,0 

4,.-0-,' I 10 35' 40 1 2,000 

32. 1152 J 3:i3 660 1.72.^ 267! 6^,115 

60,344. 452 81 1! 2, 0:J6| 267 82,065 



72, 832 38 447! 300 ... . 7, 430 



10,880 



(a) 95 bnshels buckwheat, valne |50 ; 35 bales of hop8, value $100. 
(A) 1,574 bueheU buckwheat, value $97. 

li) 25,000 feet of lumber sawed. These tribes have raauifcHted increased interest in afi^iculture, on 
acoonnt of the allotment of their lands in several t v. 
( i) 200.000 feet of lumber sawed ; gathered 300 bu.^hels cranberries, valued at $600. 
ih No report 
(I) Wages received by individuals, $1,900. 



26 I A 
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No. 86. — Table shotcing the number of acres in Indian rescrvationSf ^c, the number 



Tribes. 


a 

i 

it 

.2 


1 

1.1 

^ = ; 

<1 


h 

S a 
— a 

^^ 

t^ 
<^- 

150 
2«0 


3 

C 

B 
2 

I 

7 

1 
34 


Productions of the 
. year. 

►J ^ ^ X ^ 


NORTHERN 81'PERmTK.VDESCY. 

Santee agency. 
Sontee Sioox (a) 


1 
83, 200 H-^O 


Bui. Bus. Bus. 

1 

12(» 1,000 3,000' 






Winnebago agency. 
Winnebagoes (6) 


128, 000 700 
345, 000 700 


20' 4. OOO' 10, 000 






Otnaha agency. 
Oinahas (c). . .•......• ... -. 


31 

"2i6 


1 

lOj 


21 ! 25 000 






1 

1.300 




Pawnee agency. 
PawTieoB (rf) .». . 


288,000 


! , 1 ■ 

3 35, 000 


jKSPil\o\ if<')i<V>1-fAriTl 




4 QUO 






' 


i 




Total 


288. 000' 1, 300 


210 


10' 


3 ' 39, WW 






Great Nemaha agency. 
lowafl . . . ... 


16, 000 700 
16, 000| 300; 





1 

13 

4! 


1 

20. 8,000... . 

i 4,000 


Saca and Foxes of Missouri 




Total 


32, OOoi 1, 000 





17l 


20 12,000 




Otoe agency. 
Otoes and Missoorias (c) 


1fiO,000 S*W 


*"i4 


15 

1 

1 

3: 
2' 


1 ' 6,000 


CENTRAL StrPKBDiTEXDEXCY. 

Kickapoo agency. {/) 
Common Band . .• 


) 


1 
f 'U17 


1 
2o' ) 19 0^ 


1 

1 


Allotted Band 


V 19,200? 591. 


3» . . . 1 ±i! 460 


Kickapoo mission 


: 1 1 4;M 


1 








Total 


19,200' i,oy«' 


14 


51 


58' 1 41,963' 1 




Pottawatomie agency. 
Poiiawatomies 


i 

77, 337 200 




1 

(7)100 
."iOO 


! i 

12 1,287| 6,000 


1 


Kansas agency. 
Kansaaor Raws 


80.640 


250 


I 

1 10,000 


Cherokee agency. (A) 
Cherokee8(t) 


3, 844, 712 

6.688,000 

4, :i77, 6U0 


120,000 


i I 

3, 501! 97, 500 a, 085, f 00 ! 


Choctaw and Chickasaw agency, {h) 
ChoctBwn(j) 


27, 0^2. 
I4.50v> 

1 
I 




1 
I 


! 

1,0002,115 595 


....! 


Chickasaws (i) 






) 3-A» OoO 








Creek agency, (h) 
Creeks (t) 


3, 215, 495 




1 

35 


1 J J i 

4,900 500l TOO.OOO! ; 




1 1 
2'0 000 7 fifto 


Seminole agency, (h) 
Sejninoles (m) 






1 1 
500 ' 300 OOOi ' 












i 1 ! 


I. 



(a) 240,000 feet of lumber sawed. (5) 150.000 feet of lumber sawed, (c) 500,000 feet of Inmber sawi^. 
peaches, 150 bnshels, valne 175. The wheat-crop, winter-kille«l. (y) Stone. (A) Attached lo fb© 

Siiantitles of fmlt, &e. 2,000,000 feet of Iniiiber sawed. (y>250 bales of cotton raised. (^>30d 
,5^0 ponnds, value 11,325; tobacco, 1,200 pounds, vaJue »3,600. {m) 10,000 feet oflomber sawed. 
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of houses ^ frame and other y the kind and value of the crops j ^c — Continued. 



Prodnctions of the year. 


1 


1 

> 

3 


Stock owned at close of jear. 


1 


•Si 
Biu. 


Bus. 
3 000 


1 




MS 
6 

Dolls. 


i 

p 

en 


1 




Cattle. 
Swine. 


g. 




But. 


B%tit. 


Tons. 
inn 


Lbs. Bbls. 


Dolls. 
800 


DolU. 


Xo. 

202 


Xo. Xo. 

i 
192 25 


Xo.\ Dolls. 
1 













1 ! 

po onn 1 3-T finn 


500 


1 000 


4nn onn 




500 


rnn 


700 




' 











' 1' 44,100 

t 


290 


am 




300 75 




4 000 


11,330 


650 


000 IfiO 






1 










8,000 
1,500 




200 3,600 
100| 150 






13,400 
2, .'i20 


1,163 
9 


4 


on 


l,900i 


1 




9I 40 1 1, t3L>0 






1 






1,900 




3,500 




3nni 3 ?nn 


1 




15,920 


1, 172 13l fin 1 fid O.'yi 


( ' 










1 

fin r,m* 7 poo 


400 




600 




200 
200 


25 








2, 6?5 
l,7i0 


80 


400l 


200' 

1 


10 








50J 75| 50 1 d.iyoi) 








8001 1 800 


400 


35 


1 




4,435 


130' 135| 550 1 11 S.".!) 


1 1 1 








11 00.1 







1,000 ... 


100 


500 


on 


2,0C0 


3,800 


400 8 


OfU^' 


* 










\ 

1 It in-. 


1, 0f«9 









319 
200 


251 








5,670 

5,798 

178 


192 
99 


32 
50 


235 


1,645 







3C0 
34 








195 ... 6 7s5 


:::::i::::::: 










1 


1 i i 




t 










2,734 


1 1. . 


519! 645 


.... '. .. 




11,646 


291 


82' 430 1 17 bPO 


! 














1.000 


lOoj 20 


1 


ICO 


3,537 


350 


IKO 


175 15 


Ifl (W\ 




. .. 




' 












800 


50 








400 


3,450 


240 


15 


10 .. 7 550 
















97,500 




80 nno 


. 1. 

120. 000 




4,OOo'l,923,155 


16,000 


^a nnn lAo nnn n nno 1 4f)T non 












50,000 








i 




1, 119, 797 
219, 000 


18,000 ,5,940 50,000 6,0001,227,400 
4, 500 I'l 000! "2^. 000 70. )l .'iO^ 100 






15, 000 













1 










1 






i ' 


' 


1, 000 


125. 000 .500 


5,000 


3.500 


1 


1,500 


xn XiTi 


15.000 


.10 ooo'ioo 000 


401) 


93fi 200 












' ' 








6,000 


500 


300 






500 


159,500 




2,40010 4nn 


25 000 »> 


120, 050 













r ■■■ 











(d) 500 loads of pnmpldns raised, (e) 20,000 feet of lamber sawed. (/) 835 ij^allon molasses, value; $407 ; 
central superinteudency for treaty purposes only, (i) 3<i,000 gallons sor^ichani, value $36,000; large 
bales of cotton raised. (2)2oO,000 f^et of lumber sawed. Beans, 700 bujtbels, value $1,400; cotton 
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a 

9 
t . 

s 

104.000 
72,000 
24, 9«:0 
21.960 
20,000 
44,000 


1* 

< 


Is 

n 

o 

go 
1^ 


1^ 
.s 

1 

2 

(a) 6 
12 


59 
36 
24 
41 
41 
(6)119 


Prodoctions of the 
, ye»r. 


Tribes. 


i 

But. 


Bu». 

4 255 


a! 


CEN^UAL suPBRumNDBKCT— Continued. 
Qaapaws - 


325 


Bug. 


Kaakatikiaa, Peoria«,Pi*nkeehaw8,and We** 
Otta waA 


1,255 

7Hy' 


80 2i;26b! ' 

5i40' 10 740l 


£a8tero ShawDees... 


572 
40) 




100 

"iob 


10,300* 


Wyandotts 




7 
14 


11,295! 


Sf>n€M>a» ...,r,r-rr--r--T-T r-T-, 


5ti0; 


10,780 






Total 


289.920 


3.904| 


41 


320 


620 


68, .57o! 








Sao and Foxes of the Mississippi (c) 


483. 840 


120 AS 


6 


12 
159 




2,000' 


Absentee Sbawuees ...................... 


790 




3i,000' -- 














Total 


4H3, 840l 910 4.'> 


21 


171' 1 34,000' ' 










Neosho agency. 
Great and Little Osages 


1 

1, 760. OOO' 2. 000 


lOO' POO^ « OOoi . . . ! 






._, 


3 


' 


Kiowa and Comanche agency, 

Cnmanohes ] 

Kio was 

A]>at'h«>8 ....... ..................... ^ 


3, 54 9, 440 


flOO 








2,250' i 






:,::;::: 


{ ..J 




::.:::i.:::- 




Delaware's 


45 

... 






7 




900 


; 


240 


G 




.7.200 








Total 


3. 549. 440j 145 240 
i Oil, 5001 50 150 


6, 12' t 10. 350l t 


Upper Arkan$a9 agency. 
Chovounes aod Araoahoes. ................. 


11 J 1 4.50oL. 






Wichita agency, (d) 




450 











1 
7. 250 


AVichilHS 












....._l 






j. 1 




















'; 






.:::. • i.:::: 










loiiiog .. 




100 

3:.o 










i 000 


1 


Di'lawares 














ei^oo 


Pt'nn»'tethkH Coinant-liwi 




25 


"i^o 




'.^'.'a'.V.V. 


375: ' 

3,600. 










' 


Total 




925| IHO 
207j 

42.'» 4 




j 


18, 525 






5 




India ng not in any agency. 

("hippewas of Swan Creek and Black Riv.er 
Muii»ees or Clinstiaus 


\ 5,760 
1,341,600 


10 4381 ' 







1 


Sisseton agency, (e) 
• 
SiAAotoQ and W^ahneton Sioux t/) ........... 




I 

96 2 000 8,320 




345, 600 120 






• "_/ Devir» Lake agency. («) 
Sissetion and Wahi>eton Sionx (o) x . . r . 






1 

3*) 9 oftn 











j 


^Orand River agency, (e) 
Yanktonais Sionx (h) 










1 




Blackfeet Sioux, S^ 




1 






i 











< ' 




Two Kottle, Sans Arc, and Minneco^jou 
Sioux (A) 










1 


t 














(a) Ei^ht good frame bams in addition to those enumerated. 
(6) LofT houses inrlndes stables. 

(c) 90.000 feet of lumber sawed. 

(d) The Indians of this agency have no defined reservation. 
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Productions of tbo year. 


i 

1 

o 

s 

Dons. 


4> 

> 

3 

o 
H 


Stock owned at close of year. 


I. f 




Blui. 




h 

O 


»4 

Lbs. 


4 


1 


1 


d 

.a 

CO 




o 

! 

I- 


Bu». 


Bus. 


Bus. 

200 
l,l:iO 

2iJCS 

300 
2, 4'iO 

665 


Tom. 
5!io 
569 
40U 
300 
216 


DqIU. 


BbU. 


DoUs,. 
3.543 
8, 4 14 
4,806 
4,275 
5,083 
4,730 


No. 
209 
14rf 
73 
95 
130 
182 


No. 

49 
386 
126 

64 
192 
210 


No. 

538 
813 

480 


No. 


Dons. 

10, 420 
17 109 


965 












74 










7,396 

5,545 

13,957 

17,289 


800 










390 

600 

1,027| 


740 










2,010 


2:vi 




















4,5j?9 




5,000 


1 2,324 






... 




30,881 


837 


1, 027 


3,848j 


71, 716 


"^ 




50 
1,180 




100 

83 








720 


3,805 
26, 110 


784 
978 


192 
1, 643 


1,335 
3,139 




31 360 




100 






46 8cO 














50... 


1,230 




183 


100 







720 


29,915 


1, 762 


1,835 


4,474 




78, 240 


1 


1,000 
20 




450 


1.000 






40.000 


47,250 


12, 000 


2,500 


1,000 


1 

1 _ 


413, 003 


1 


1 ' 










20 


250 






9,000 
600 

3,550 
150 


11,167 
600 

3,550 
825 

8,080 


10,000 

5,000 

1,500 

116 

18 


60 


50 




40,700 
200 000 












: I. ::::;; 


..... 













60,000 
5,000 
1,800 




.:.... 










30 


50 






20 


75 


100 
























40 


1 9."» 


350 








13,300 


24,222 


16,633 


90 


loo;.... 


307,500 















600 








100 








42,000 


47,300 


4,500 








180 000 































1,000 


• 






11, 875 


1,500 
1,200 
700 
420 
650 
300 
300 
1,500 


600 






60,600 
48,000 
















































28.000 
16,800 






















































22,(*00 
13,900 
16,900 
60,000 




















1,500 

10, 050 

562 

6,6C0 


iro 

300 


50 
50 




400 




































800 
















































' 




1,200 










1,000 






30,587 


6,470 


1,000 


100 




266,200 




--==, 










ISO 




44 


25 








1,120 


28 


47 


60 




2,250 
















400 




7 nno 




1,500 


2,275 


1,500 






25,720 


244 


215 


150 




28,000v 




I ' 










1,500 




300 










6,900 


400 


25 






10,000 


( 










~-^=- 


























































1 




1 
















r^^=- 










1 




















^^^1=1— 







., , 







_ 




^ 



(«) Independent. 

(/) 75.000 feet of lumber sawed. 

(a) "Wheat and oats destroyed by grasshoppers ; no sngar-treea on the reserre. 

(h) No returns. 
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' 
CO 


1 
Is 

11 


1^ 

II 


• 

a 


80 

S3 . 

I 
i' 

4 


Productions of the 
year. 


Triben. 


1 
Biu. 


1 

: 1 :i 


* Whetstone agency. (a) 
"['pi -cr I3rQl6 Sioux . ........... 




Bus. 1 B%u. 

1 







„ — 














* Upjyer Missouri agency, {a) 
Lower Yanktonaie Sioux 




200 
200 


40 




10 

y' 


! 5 000 . 


Lower Brul6 Sioux 




....!:|.:.;:: 


i 5 000 .. . 












Total 




400 


40' i isl 


10 000 














Fort liertJiold agency. {a) (h) 
Arirkftroes . "j 




C 550 
250 






40 

35' 

1')' -- - 


15 000 . 


(.iro8 Veutres 




1 7 500 


Mutidaus r 


8, 640, 000 < 2^^ 




1 G,Oi)0 ' 

1 200 


Agency farm J 


210 


1 




ToM 


8,640,000| 1,000| 210| 


91 




1 2^,700 


Yankton agency. {a) 
YunAtoa Sioiix (c) 


400,000 450, 4o! 8 


RR 


600 
450 


1 
900 






, I 




Vonca agency. (a) 
Ponca Indiiiiia (d) 


57fl, 000 430 


95 


5 


95 


' i 

2,000 . ' 








Hed Cloud agency. (a) («) 
OijallaUa Sioux 
















Cheyennes and Arapahoes 














! 
















; 


JShoihoneand Bannock agency. {a) 
Shoshones of Wyoming Territory (/) 


• 
2,688,000 10 ai 2 


11 


600 


! 


1 


Nez Percis agency. (a) 
"NezVeTcdBig) 


1, 344, 000 


1,300 


12 

4 


12 6.500 


; 1 

1,000' 1 


Government 




Y5 


so' ! 












FoH HaU agency, (a) 
Bannocks and Shosbones 


] 568 090 3 


?«n '^ o o Kno 










t ( ■ ""i ' 







MONTANA 8UPEUINTENDENCY. 

Blaei/eet agency. 
IJlnckfcpt ^ 




{ 












i 


BloodB(A) ' \ 


17,408,000 


} 














I'iegaiis 5 


) 








1 _ . 1 _ _ t 










" ' 


Milk River agency. {i) 
Aftsiuoboinea 
















VTroa Voutres 
















1 


Ki vor Crows 


















Santee, Yankt<fnals, and Teton Sioux 




















: 














Grow agency. 
Mountain Crows, (j) > 


6,279,000 


C 100 


113 


3 


30 


300 


100 


200 


Hi ver Crows > 


- 






== 


^^^===^ 


1 



IN'OTE. — Tlie Indians of those afi^encies marked by an asterisk (*) are located upon parts of the resemt- 
tion of about 25,000,000 acres in Dakota, set apart u>r various bands of Sioux by trea^ with them in 1868. 

(a) Independent 

(6) Carts worth $415 ; wagons worth $625. 

<c) 81,000 feet of lumber sawed. Report of 1871. (d) 100.000 feet of lumber sawed. 

(^) No returns. The Indians of this agency have not yet been permanently established upon a reser- 
vation ; the Sioux pi-operly belong to the reservation of about 25,000,000 acres in Dakota, sot apart by 
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Prodactions of the year. 



i 

o 

Bus. 



Bui. 






Btu, 



Bus. 



.1 1. 



Tons. 



100 
lOU 







300 






275 






250 






1,000 








1 


1, 825, 



i.oooi. 






Dolls. 



Lbs. 



Bbls. 



I 



DoUs. 



3 



DoUs, 



Stock owned at close of year. 



No. 



2,000 



6001 800i . 



8,800 
9,100 



17,900 



1,500 
1,600 



3,100 



4,650. 

11, 8001 • ^^ 
.2,350, 



21,300 



2,540 900 



No. 



CO Cfi 



No. 



No. 



BoUs. 



80,000 



45,000 
4f^,000 



93,000 



386 1 31,950 



3t^' i 31,950 



255'. 



33,750 



325 






350 









_-.l^ 


4,182 


175 


77 


5 




8,368 







' 












' 
































1 


1 


1 1 1 


1 1 












1 


400 


1.200 




90 


300 






10,000 


13,302 


1,800 

900 
12 


25 


i 


36,750 


2,800 


1 1 f 










5,000 
400 






3,000 
100 








24, 024 
1,3«0 


3,000 
35 


250 


136 250 


3-25 












2,250 




450 




_;.:: 










500 


4,300 


100 


1,235 






13,871 


4 


180 


61 


7,325 


__1 i 




1 


































200 




20 


200 








1,000 


1 








150 

































■ 




1 






































...... ......* 
































::::::::::::::: 




1 










30 








900 


2 






400 












* ' 


- 


-j= 










500 





2,000 




150 


8,000 


20,000 


36,300 


7 


' 






1,700 












— i 


■ - 


TS 

















: — 





treaty of 1868 ; and the Cheyennes and Arapahoes may elect to settle upon said reservation, or that of 
their kindred in the Indian Territory south of Kansas. 

(/) A saw mill Just erected. 

(a) 131,670 feet of lumber sawed. 

(A) Report of 1871 

(i) Trioes of this agency occupy jointly with the Blackieot and other Indians reservation of 17,408,000 
acres in Montnna. 

(j) 30,000 feet of lumber aawed ; only a portion of the crops harvested; balance estimated. 
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Tribps. 



Montana bupbrin-vendexct— Cont'd. 

Flathmd agency. 

Flatlieads 

Pend d'Oroilles -. 

Kootenays (a) ' 

Total 

Indiaru vnthout an agency or agent, (b) 

"Bamioclta 

SliOBhonea 

Sheepcfttora 









1,433,600 



<1,W 



li 



450. 
050, 



40. 



ProdoctionB of the 
year. 



e 

o 






55 



But. 



8,500 



But. Bum. 



60, 3,5001 



loo:. 

90. 



1. 433, 600 1, 500' 



40<. 



115 6,000 



6. 160. 



White River agency, (c) (d) 



Yampa and Fintah Utea. 
IVahs, (uear Denver) 



644, 000 . 



Walker River agency, (c) 

PahUtoa. ((0 , ] 

Total 

Los Pinoi agency, (c) (/) 
Tabe(iuache,Capote,and Weeminuc he Utea. . 14, 784, ono 
Vintah y alley agency, (c) j 

rintahUtea (g) i 2,039,040 . 

Southeast Pi-Ute agency, (c) j t 

PlUtea in Southeast Nevada (A) i ! . 



100!. 
150,. 



300 
435| 



100. 
300.. 



2501. 



1 735| 



8. 150'. 



76} 



480- 



NEW MBXICO BUPEBDiTKNDENCV. 


■ 


^ 


... 






1 


Nawxjo agency. 
















Navajoes 


3 328 000 














Mesealero Apache agency, (f) 




-^-- 


----- 


-=_- 


---'-^ 


===" 


^^-^. 




Mcacalero Apaches 


















Aguaa Nnevas 


















Lipana 


















Southern Apaches 


















Abiqwiu agency, (k) 











— » 






1 
1 


Wecminnche TJtes *-. 


















Capote Utea 












.:.... 






Total 




















1 










. 




















Pueblos 


439,664 


















— : 




;.= = 


•- 





- - ' • = 





(a) The Eootetiays have nothing; they are idle, thriftless, and improvident. 



(a) The Kooteuays nave nothing; they i 

(b) Report of 1871 ; have no reservation. 
(e) Independent. 



(d) Are upon the same reservation with the Indians of the Los Pinoa agenov, secured to varioaa 

ands of ntes by treaty of 186d. »"" — - - . -. . 

weU tilled, with favorable results. 



hands of Utes by treaty of 186d. aoo goats, value, #1,600. The first year of farming the grooad wm 



(e) Indians reserve all produce raised, except such as is used for the Government stock. 
(/) 50,000 feet of luml>er sawed. Crops ralaed by Indiana without toola. 
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Productions of the year. 






Bu». 



4,000 
l,OUOi 



Btu. 



1,000 
1,S00; 



Bus. 



Tons. 



100 
150 



o 



S 



-a 



Dolls. ^ Lbs. Bbh. DoUs. 



3 

o 
H 



Stock owned at close of year. 



S 

i 



500 
1,000 



DoUi. 



7,600 
8,660 



No. 



No. . No. 



1, 200' 800 
l,feOO| 900! 



No. 



> 

1 

o 
H 



Bolls. 



41, 250 
54,900 



5,000|. 



2,200! 250 



1,500 16,260 .%000| 1,700 430. 



96,150 



160 



3,000 



10 350 . 



5,750'. 



I I I 



5,' 4,^8 ' ' i," 4^6' * ' * 571 ." !."!.". '2," 950 104, 340 



175 60'. 



60| 302 



150| 150 100,. 

1,000 110 2001. 



2, 600, 102 16 . 

3,380 501 111 



60 3P2 1, 150 . 



6,070t 152' 



271. 



15 1 200' 30|. 



1.500; 3.866 3.6001 250'. 



17,800 
1,550 



19,350 



118,400 



1.200i- 



5,000 12,660 500 200 



21,000 









































t 
1 




- 




300 


6.... 


(1-) 


135 060 






















































1 (. . . . 


























1 1 






















. 


























:" .: V 




































500 
900 








15,000 












1 












5,00a 












1 1 
























1 i 






700 








80,000 




























































! 


' 


i 



















ig) 50:000 feet ot lumber sawed. The Indians beinj^ absent, the crops were raised by Grovemment 
employes, and will be tamed over to the Indians for their use. 
(A) Have no leservation. Ko farm statistics reported. 
<i) Sheep. 100,000. 



(j) Have no reservation. 



, , Have no reservation where they are at present located. Keservation provided for them by treaty 
in Colorado. 
(0 No report offanning operations received. 
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1 a 
% 


< 


\1i 

*-> 




1 

i 

.a 




Prodoctions o< 
year. 


1 

i ; 


Tribe*. 


1 . ' 

. ^ % 
Bus. 


1 £ 


New Mexico supEBurrEifDEXCY— Cont'd. 

Cimarrvn agency, (a) 

MaacheTTt*»8 


t 




1 


1 Bus. Bw. 

1 
1 


J icarilla Apaches ' > ' 






; — ^ 


7 


1 








1 1 
1 1 


Southern ApachM 


_4....^ 
800 41,666 


t 


ARIZONA BUPESINTEKDENCr. 

Pima and Maricopa agency, (c) 
Pjmnii .... 


\ 64,000 


C5,000 
{ 40 


1 

: i 


Maricopas 


■ 












Total 


64, (X'O 


5,41)0 




1 

• 


600,41,666 


j 






Papago agency, (d) 
Panaffoes 




• 
2,000 








4.000 


5 000 






— r -=^. 







d.ooo 




Moqidt PusUo agency, (e) 
Moqnis Pueblos 












. 


_ _ 




1 






Colorado River agency, {ipecial.) 
Hohaves 


75,000 


1,000 




1,500 ! 


Camp Verde agency, (epecial) (/) 
Apache Mohaves • 








1 

1 


Apache Yiimas ' 










Camp Apache, (tpecioL) (/) 
Apaches 


^^'— — -- 







-^= 






1 

1 


Coyoteros 












::::::r;::;;::: ; 


(!hil}nni| , , 












::::::':::.:.:. i 




. „ 





^ 


_^ 




' 


Vamp Grant agency, {special) (/) 
Apaches 














A ra vipais, &o 











:::::'!:::::::::j i 




''1"1" 




15 
30 


226 






. 1 


WASHINGTON 8UPERINTENDENCY. 

TtUalip agency, (g) 
Indians under the treaty of Point Elliott . . . 


51,000 


153 

40 


21 


15 


1 


Neah Bay agency. 
Makahs 


12.800 


4 


3 












[ 


Skokomish agency, (A) 
Skallams 


\ 4,000 


c 












T waaas 


[ 40 


25 


20 


5 













,, 




Quinaielt agency. 
Qninaieltfl, Queets, Hohs, and Qnil-loutes. .. 


25,600 
7?3.360 


20 


• 

12 


2 


7 












Takama agency, (i) 


2,500 


180 


145 


2015.000 


1,500 









— 1 



(a) The Utes have no reservation where they now live. Beservation provided for them Jointly with 
other Ui« bands in Colorado. Jioarilla Apaohes have no reservation. 

(6) Reservation at Talarosa Valley ; number of aores not vet ascertained. Sixty acres of com planted 
but not expected to mature. Wheat, rye, oats, and barley likely to be a fair crop. 

<^ Twenty-three tons of different kinds of vegetables grown. 

(a) Have no reservation. 
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Productions of the year. 






!i 




Stock owned at close of year. 


i 
S 


1 


1 

Bll4. 


g 

s 

Bus. 


& 

Tons. 


to. 

^§ 

ll 

6 

DoUs. 


1 


Fish. 
Value of furs 


i 
1 
3 

DoUs. 


Horses. 
Cattle. 


6 
a 

1 


CQ 


i 

a 
"S 
H 


Bits. 


But. 


Lh8. 


BhU. DoUs. 


No. No. 


No. 


No. 


DoUs. 








' i....^; 

















_^ _ 




— : 












" 











20 


i 1 


1 
1 


240 


60'.- 




5,000 




4,106 







.„ -- . - — _^ 












i i 
■ i 1 


1 


57,500 


1 
2, 100' 1, 125 






128,000 
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(e) Have no reservation. Ample anpply of vegetables for the year. 

(/) These Indians, but lately established upon reservations, are wilcf, and have not yet engaged In agrlcul 
tural or other industrial pursuits to any noticeable extent. Size of reservations in acres not yet ascertained. 
(a) Ninety barrels of oil, valued at*|540. 
(A) Estimated. 

(i) 105,000 feet of lumber sawed. These Indians have 75 bams built without expense to t^ Qovernment. 
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No. 86.— TaWe alunoing ike number ofticres in Indian reservationSf 4'c-i '*^ numbrr 



Tril>e8. 



.9 
t 



-2 

£5-3 

M 

? >> 






ProdDCtionti of the 
year. 



^' 



ui 

3 



WaSOINOTON 8t:PKRD«TENDENCY— Cont'd. | I 

Fort ColvUle tpeeial agency. I ' 

ColviUes, Spokanos, Pend d'Oroilles, &c. (a) I 1,150' 

ChehaUis reservation. 

Cbebalia Tndians, Chinook Indians, Shoal 

Water Bay, Clatsops, dtc 4. 322 



But. 



Bus. 



l.GOO 






5100 



OUKOON 81TER1NTEXDKSCY. 

UtnatiUa agency. 

WallaWaUos 

Caynai^B 

UtiiatillaH 

Agency fann 



Total 

Warm Springs agency. 

"Wacoes (b) 

"Warm Springs (c) 

Terrinos id) 

Af^BUcy farm {e) 



512, 000 1, 200 . 



8,500 



70. 



512,0001 1,200« 70' 



];■■ 



024,000 



Total. 



1. 024. 000 



400'. 

aoo'. 



57 



211 
111 

IJ'. 



32t 8,5(>0 



13' 3.000 530. 

5 1,500' 130 

3. 1,500| 350 

... 6o; 



Grand Ronde agerwy. 



f Molds 

Clackamas . 



(/) 



QreKou City. 
Wappato ' * 
Yamhill . 



V appato Lake . 



Luckamntes 

Mary's Rivor 

Santians 

Calapooias 

Cow Creek Band 

Rofirue River and Shairta. 



I Umpquas 
Tillampoks, (coast Indians) 

Nehalims 

('latsops 

Salmon River 

NezTucca(i7) J 



800 



PI . 
fll'. 

9i;. 

1071. 
41'. 

15!. 
20. 

m . 

21 . 
26. 
136,. 

i»r. 



.%i 21 j e.oeoi 1,000' 



3 

16 

3 

1 

« 
9 
4 
3 

4 
lOi 



645' 
505; 
725 
710 
295' 
160 
145 
550 
200 
165, 
905' 
4^i\ 1,060 



14\ 

171 
36; 
14| 
10' 

7t 
24, 

4 
11 



69, 120 



Total 

Siletz agency. 

Rogne River and other bands 1 1, 100, 800 

Alsea sub-agency, (h) 



Coo» 

Umpquas 

Alseaa 

Sinselaws 

Agency farm 

Total 

Klamath agency. 

Klamatbs and Modoos (i) ? 

Walkin-pah-pee and Yahhooskin Snakes. . ) 

Total *.: 



768,000 



897!. 



67] 336' 6.065;. 



2,924j 1,381| 



19 186 1,425!- 



34'. 

91. 



25. 



13; 

6j 



190' 

20 



58| 



2151. 



10 



1401 

30. 



1 t! 



4 

5!- 



170| 



(a) R(>snrvation lately set apart for them. Size in acres not yet ascertained. 

(ft) 4,000 feet of lamber sawed ; ten moles, valued at |400. 

<c> 1 ,000 feet of lumber sawed. 

id) 20,000 feet of lumber sawed. 

<<) 1,600 feet of lumber sawed ; six mules, valued at 1240. 
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Prodnotions of the year. 
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3 
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54 

41-2 

51 ;o 
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1, noj 



15. 



201 500'. 

lOl 100,. 

20 250. 

4I 1. 



541 850. . 



7,652 
780 



8,432 



200 6.440 

250 2, 540 

25| 3, 345 

240 



90 

IK) 

51 i 

5«; 

24i 



15! 
I2n: 

45' 
35 
195 

:«7 



.1. 



38! 

27, 
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irt 
9 . 
13 
38- 
II, 
13| 
31! 
54: 



50'. 
60 . 
60;. 
60 . 
29. 



9. 
101 . 

2271. 



240 



475- 12, 565 



Stock owned at close of jear. 



n 



No. 
3,905 



No. 
565 



6 



No. 



So. 



55 
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DoUs. 
89,200 



1,503 



10,000 1,5C0' 
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150, 510 



10,000; l,500l 90! 50| 150.510 



1, 500! 500| 

1,200 50.. 

500| 2001 

13 14;. 
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70) 
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1,040 



73,136 



J 



5741 
3:i5 
li2' 

4hr> 
300, 
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350. 
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l,f04 
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2, 4-24 
1, 19| 

400! 
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1, 757 

95.^1 

5e'2 
l,9h2' 
3,39 



4nO| 
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2, OHO 

24:i 
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39 

27 
36, 
65 

26j 
11. 
15) 

'il 

13;. 
531. 
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441. 
26|. 
17|. 
12. 

261. 



1,530 
1,311 

1,905 

3. 4H7 

1,191 

675 

745 

2,2:jo 
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2.480 

3,570 

1,610 
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12' 
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360 
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700 



4,900 
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300 



300 



4,017 



77 



2,350 



200 



1, 500 5. sao 

2, 100, 2. 300 



1,000 
50 



20,360 
1,000 



200 



3, 600 7, 650 



1,050 



18 



21,360 



if) Seventy-two wagons manaraotored, valued at #4,331 ; agricoltural implements, valued ar $1,609 ; 
1,195 bushels fruit, valued at 13,063. 
(a) 146.700 feet of lumber sawed. 

ik) Located upon reservation with the Indians of the Siletz agency, above noticed, 
(i) 125,000 feet of lumber sawed. 
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Tribea. 



CAUFORNIA SUPERKTBNDENCy. 

lUmnd YdOey agency, (a) 

Wylackies and Pitt Rivers 

Redwoods and Ukies 

Coyotes, Ac 



Hoopa VaUey agency. 



Hoopas lb) . 



Tule Biver agency. 



Tnles and Tejrms. 
Agency farm 



Total. 
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Prodactiona of Uie 
year. 
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1,280 



90 



2i 1,900 . 



86; 453 
„..; 2,335 



96, 2,808 



IGO!. 
1201. 



SbO. 



(a) 20,000 melons, 10,000 pampklns ; 90,000 shingles made. 
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Productions of the year. 
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{h) 20,000 feet of lumber sawed. 
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No, 88. 

Department of the Intebior, 

Office of Indian Affairs, November 1, 1872. 

Sir : I have the honor to submit herewith a report ax>0Q the Indian trnst-fiind busi- 
ness for the year ended October 31, 1872. ^ 

This report has been prepared, so far as practicable, in statistical form, in accordance 
-with your directions. Tables Nos. 1, 2, and 3, (purchase of bonds,) should be considered 
collectively, also the interest tables, so far as tney comprise the collections and disposi- 
tion made of the interest accruing on non-paying State stocks ; the balance of the tables 
or statements will sufficiently explain themselves, with perhaps a few exceptions, 
where explanations:will follow. 

Some matters of importance, to which it is understood that you desire to invite tlfe 
attention of the Department, will be treated upon in closing the report. 

PURCHASE OF STOCKS. 

No. 1. — Schedule shoicing the desaiptionj amount^ costj and date of pttrchuKe, 





rchase. 


i 
1 




P. 

1 


s«« 

140, 049 43 
26, 130 75 

653 25 
22,008 00 

112 00 


Commis- 
sion. 


Kiud of bonds purchased. 




i 




4i 

i 


United States loan of 1881 


Dec. 30,1871 
Mar. 1,1872 
Mar. 1,1872 
May 15, 1872 
May 18, 1872 


$36,450 00 

24,000 69 

599 31 

19,650 00 

100 00 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


109| 

108} 

1085 

112 

112 




Do T 


i 
i 


$30 00 
75- 


Do 


Do 




Do 












Total 


80,800 00 




88,953 43 




30 75^ 











No. 2. — i^chedule showing the tribes for which the bonds exhibited in Schedule No. 1 tvere 

purchased. 



Kind of bonds. 


< 

$36, 450 00 

24, 000 69 

599 31 
19,650 00 

100 00 




Fund or tribe. 


4 

o 

1 
1 


i! 


Uuited States loan, 1881 


5 
5 
5 

'! 
'1 


Seueeas 


$36,450 00 
3,969 64 
2, 778 75 
1,190 90 
10, 561 23 
2,955 25 
2,544 92 
599 31 
9,825 00 
9,825 00 
50 00 

50 00 


Nov. 1, 1871 


Do 


Cherokee national fund 

Cbei-okee school-fund 

Cherokee orphan-fund 

Chippewa and Christian 

Kansas schools 


Feb. 1, 1872 
Feb. 1, 1872 
Feb. 1, 1872 
Feb. 1, 1&72 
Feb. 1,1872 




Do 


Kaskaskias, Peorias, &;c . . . . 
Chippewa and Christian — 
lowas 


Feb. 1, IBTi 
Feb. 1, 1812 




May 1, 1872 
May 1, 1872 
May 1, 1872 


Do 


Sacs and Foxes of Missouri 
Ot tawas of Blanchard's Fork 

and Koche De Boeuf. 
Chickasaw national fund . . . 


Do 




May 1, 1872 


Total 


80,800 00 




80,800 00 
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No. 3. — Schedule showing the sources from which the funds xcere derived for the inveJitmenU 
exhibited in Schedules Ko, 1 and 2. 



Kind of bonda. 



I Amonnt of 
I purchase. 



United States ' $36,450 00 
loan, 1881. ' 

Do ' 3,969 64 

Do 2,778 75 

Do I 1,190 90 

• Do I 11,100 54 



Do.. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do.. 

Do. 
Do. 



1 



2,955 25 
2,544 92 



Per 
cent. 



Total I 80,800 00 



,1 . 



9, 625 00 

9, 825 00 I 5 

50 00 5 

50 00 ; 5 



Tribe or fond. 



lArnt drawn 
I for in vest- 
ment 



Senecas . 



140,000 00 



■:;! 



Cherokee national-fond 
Cherukee scbool-foud. 
Cherokee orphan-fund 
Chippewa and Christian . . 



Kansas schools 

Kaflkaskias, Peorias, &c. 



Sacs and Foxes . 
lo was 



Ottawas of Blanchard's Fork 

and Roche de Boeof. 
Chickasaw national 



6,643 90 


12. 168 15 


3, 217 53 


2,770 78 


22,011 10 


56 00 


109 38 



Sonrces from whence 
drawn. 



FnlfllliDg treaty with 
Senecas, Qiia{wwa, 
and others. 

FnlfllliDg treaty with 
Cherokees. Proceeds 
of lands. 

FolflUing treaty. Pro- 
ceeds of land. 

Trast-fnnd ; interest 
dne. 

Fulfill iDg treaty with 
Senecas, Shawnees, 
Qnanaws, and others. 

Fumlllng treaty wiUi 
Sacs and Foxee. Pre- 
coeds of land. 

Fulfilling treaty. Pro- 
ceeds of luid. 

Fulfilling treaty. Pro« 
ceeds of laud. 



Total amonnt drawn for in vestment ( as per statement of fands invested ) $88, 976 84 

Amonnt drawn and deposited for pnrchaso of U. S. bonds, Octob<>r 21, 1872, (bonds 

, not received at date of this report) il. d30 54 

Cost of bonds, ( as per schedule Ko. 1, purchase of stocks) 

The nnin rested balances have been refunded to the heads of appropriation from 
which thoy wore drawn 



88.S53 43 



93 41 



Statement of amounts drawn by the Secretarif of the Interior from the various heads of appro- 
priation namedf as per requisition No. 457d, dated October 21, 1872,/wr investment in United 
States 5 per cent, bonds^ loan of 18dl. 



Fund or trilw. 






Si 

52 



Cherokee 

Chickasaw national 

fund. 
Chippewa and Christian 

Inoians. 

lowas J 

Kaskaskias, Peorias, 
Weas, and Pianke« 
shaws. 

Shawnees 



Cherokee school-fund. \ 



Total . 



July 19, 1866 

May 24, 1834 

July 16, 1859 

May 17,1854 
Mar. 6,1861 
May 30, 1654 

May 10, 1864 

Feb. 27,1819 
Dec. 29,le35 



Statutes at 
Large. 



805 

454 

1107 

1070 
1172 

1084 

1056 

195 

478 



?1 



'0> 



II, 542 43 
53 38 
16 36 



18 00 
83 71 



27 71 
I 88 95 
1, KK) 54 I 



Sources from which the funds were 
drawn. 



Fulfilling treaty with C horokees. Pro- 
ceeds of lands. 

Fulfilling treaty with Chickaaaws. 
Proceeds of lands. 

Fulfilling treaty with Chippewa and 
Chri8t£ui Indians. Proceeds of land. 

C fulfilling treaty with lowas. Pn>- 

\ oeeds at lands. 

FaltiUing treaty with Kaskaskias, 
Peorias, Weas, and Piankeshaws. 
Proceeds of lands. 

Fulfilling treaty with Shawnees. Pro- 
coeds of lands. 

i Fulfilling treaty with Cherokees. 
Trust-fund stocks redeemed due 
Cherokee schools. 
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SALE OF BONDS. 
No. 4. — Statement showing the sale of paying and non-paying bonds since November 1, 1871, 



t 



Kind of lionilK. 



Fr.itod Stat<*ft fnndrd loan 
1881. I 



Fund or tribe. 



Kickapoos . 



Date of sale. 



Oct. '2D, 187-1 







«6, r>77 :o 



By the pjcneral appropriation act of Coufirress approved May 29, 1872, (pamplilet 
Stat., p. 174,) the Secretary of the Interior was directed to ascertain the proportionate 
:rmount of funds, and the cash vaUie thereof, to which any members of the Kickapoo 
tribe of Indians may be cntitle<l, by reason of having become citizens of the United 
.States, under the provisions of the third article of the treaty with said Indians of Jane 
"28, 186*Jj (Stat, at I^arge, vol. 13, p. 624,) and by converting so much of the securities 
of t]^e tribe as may be necessary for this purpose, pay the same to each person so en- 
titled, under such rules as ho may pre»scribe ; provided that no part of .said money due 
or belonging to minor children sliall be paid to them, or to any person for thrm, until 
said children shall have attained the age of twenty-one years, &c. 

On the 20th September, 1872, the Inaian-Offico reported twelve Kickapoo.^, all liiale 
adults and heads of families, as having complied with the refiuiroments of said article 
of the treaty, w ith a view to their citizenship with the United States, and that they 
have received their several allotments of lands conveyed to them by patent in fee-sim- 
ple, and were entitled to their proportion of the cash value of the credits of the tribe. 

The trust-fund credits of these Indians were as follows: J^137,400, being the amount 
of investments in United States registered bonds, loan of 1881, (together with the 
interest accruing thereon,) which bonds were inirchased from proceeds of sale of lauds 
under the x)rovisions of the iifth article of the treaty of June 28, 1802, (Stat, at Large, 
vol. 13, p. ()2.5,) and in order to carry out the distribution contemplatod by the trcatj' 
and act al>ove mentioned, a portion of the Kickapoo fund -was sold October 29, 1872, as 
exhibited in the above schedule, realizing a net amount of i'^i^, rj77 .">(► 

Of which tht^ 12 Kirkapim citizens are entitled to their proportion of th«» 
principal, as follows : 

J./^ ofig;l37,400 ??5,.'>70 27 

And premium on the same .V13 10 

<),113 .37 

[^♦^aving a balance of t\w. net pro<*eeds of the amount sold, belonging to the 
Kickapoo Indians, of 464 13 

To be earned to their credit under lu»ad of appropriation, '• Proceixls of Kickapoo Indian 
tmst-fund bonds.*' 

The twelve Kickapoo citizens are also entitled to their portion of the interest (^^;v 
of $7,985.20) on the original principal of !Sll37,400, from September 2, 1871, to November 
1, 1872, and to J.,-,, of $079.01, the premium realized on said interest. 



TRANSFER OF BONDS. 
No. 5. — Statcinenl showing- tite transfer of bonds sinec yovembcr 1, 1871. 



Dateof trauH- 
ller. 



Mar. 12,1872 
April IC, 1872 
April 17, 1879 
April 17, 1872 



g 

U 

G 



28 I A 



Tranef erred. 



113{ j 
113| 



From — 

Cherokee national 
Sacs and Foxes ... 

Shawnees 

do 



To— 



Chickasaw national. 

lowas 

Cherokee national . . 
Cherokee H<'hool 



Dewription of bonds 
transferred. 



United States 6 per eent 

registered loan 1804. 
United States 6 per cent. 

loan 1865. 
United States 6 per cent 

registered loan 1864. 
United States 6 per c«nt 

rcfi^sterod loan 1864. 



if 



113 87 
5, 100 00 
6,675 00 
4, 672 •* 
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No. 5. — Slatement showing the transfer of bondSf j'c. — Continued. 



Date of trans- 


s 

2 
1 


Transferred. 






fer. 


From— 


T(^ 


transferred. ' go 


April 17, 1873 

April 17, 1872 

Apiil 17. 1872 

AprU17,1872 

Sept. 2,1872 
Sept 2,1872 
Sept 2,1873 


1132 


Shawnecs 


Cherokee orphan 

Cherokee national . . 

Cherokee school — 

Cherokee orplian.... 

United States 

do 


UnitedStateeepercent., $S,0(» S* 

registered, loan 1664. 
UnitedSUtesSperoont, 15^6d8 3l 

loan 1881. *^ 
United SUtes 5 per cent, 10, 961 81 

loan 1881. 1 
United States 5 per cent,' 4. 70S 50 

loan 1881. 

North Carolina 6'8 13, 000 00 

Georgia6's 500 00 

United States. loan of i QM M 


do 




do 




do 




Delaware general ftmd. 
do 


IU\ 


do 


do 


Total 




1863, 6's. 






63, MO 49 













The transfer, as represented in the above statement, from the Cherokee national 
fund to the Chickasaw national fund, and from the Sacs and Foxes of the Missouri to 
the lowas, "was requested by the accounting officer of the Treasury Department upon 
the settlement of the accounts of late Secretary Browning. 

The transfer from the Shawnees to the Cherokees was made in accordance with an 
a^eement entered into between the Cherokee Nation and the Shawnees, and the pro- 
visions of the twenty-third article of the treaty of July 19, 1866, with said nation, (14 
' Stat., p. 805.) 

The transfer from the Dela wares to the United States was made in accordance with 
an act of Congress approved July 15, 1870, (16 Stat., p. 343,) in order to carry into 
efl'ect the ninth article of the treaty of July 4, 1866, (14 Stat., p. 71)6,) by a division of 
money and stocks held by the United States in trust for the Dela wares, between a por- 
tion of said Indians who elected to become citizens and the residue of said nation. 



No. 6. — Statement of conversion or exchange of bonds. 



Date hondfl irere 
sent to the 
Treasnry for 
conversion or 
exchange. 


Amounts trans- 
mitted. 


Kov. 25,1871 


4521, 450 


Mar. 9,1872 


24.600 


May 20,1872 


16,100 


May 20,1872 


3,550 


May 30,1872 


100 


Total.... 


565,800 



Kinds of bonds transmitted. 



United States registered 6 per 

cent, loan 1862. 
United States coupons, 5's, loan 

1881. 
United States coupons, 5's, loan 

1881. 
United States coupons, 5'8, loan 

1881. 
United States coupons, 5's, loan 

1681. 



^ fcC 



p 



$521, 450 
24,600 

. 19,650 
100 

565.800 



Kindi4 of iKjnds received in 
excban'^e. 



United States 5 per cent, regis- 
tered, loan 1^1. 

United States 5 i)er cent, refr^ 
tered, loan 1881. 

C United States 5 per cent, rej^ta- 
\ tered, loan 1881. 

United States 5 per cent, regis- 
tered, loan 1381. 
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No. 7. — Detailed statement of the conreraion of the United States 6 per cent, bonds of 1862 
into United States 5 per cent, bonds, loan of 1881, /or same amount, per aot of Congress, 
approved July 14, 1870, entitled *^An act to authonze the rrfunding of the national debt,*^ 



Fund or tribo. 



Cherokee sehooUfund 

Chippewa and Chriatlan . . 

Chooiaw general fond 

Choctaw- school-fund 

Delaware achool-fuud 

lowas 

Kansasachool 

Menomonoes 

Osage, school 

Ottawas and Ckippewas. . . 
Pottawatomies, education. 

Pottawatomies, mills 

Senecos and Shawnees 

Stockbridcos and Mnnsoos 
Tonawanda band of Senecas 
Delaware general fund . . 



1° 

< ' 



$10,800 

600 

33,000 

2^000 

11,000 

12,500 

8,100 

57,000 

34,000 

6.300 

33,500 

20,000 

400 

6.000 

86.i)50 

210,300 



Kind of bonds conrertefl. 


< 


United States loan of 1862. . 
do 


$10,800 

600 

33,000 

2,000 

11,000 

i2,500 

8,100 


do 


do 


do 


do 


do« 


do 


57,000 


do 


34,000 


dor 


6,300 

23,500 

20,000 

400 

6.000 
86,950 


do 


do 


do 


do 

do 


do 


210.300 ! 



Kind of bonds received in 
exchange. 



United States loan of 1881 . 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 



Total i 521,450 • 



521,450 



Jiecapitulation of statements effecting aggregate of bonds held in trust, &c. 

• 

Whole amount of bonds reported on hand November 1, 1871 |4, 749, 616 83| 

Amount of bonds since purchased, (see purchase of bonds, 
schedules Nos. 1, 2. and 3) , $80,600 00 

Deduct amount transferred from Delaware gen- 
eral iiind to the United States, (see transfer of 
bonds, schedule No. 4) $13,700 00 

And amount of bonds sold, (as per statement of 

saleof bonds) 6,000 00 

11), 700 00 

61,100 00 

Total amount on hand November 1, 1872 4, 810, 716 &^ 



INDIAN TRUST-FUND. 



Taul'lak stATKMENT A. — List oj names of Indiait tribesfor whom slock is held in trust by 
the Secretary of the Interior, showing the amount standing to the credit of each tribe, the 
annual interest, the date of the treaty or laio under which the investment was made, and the 
amount of abstracted bonds for which Congi'ess has made no appropriation, and the annual 
interest on the same^ 



Tribe. 



1 Treaty or act. 



Cherokee national-fnnd i Dec. 29, 1835 

Cherokee orphan-fund I Dec. 29, 1835 

Cherokee school-fund J j J^J; g' }®J^ 

Chickasaw national fund [ j ^^ f^^^ 

Chickasaw incompetents < May 24. 1834 

Chippewa and Christian ' July 16. 1859 

Clioctaw general fund I Jan. 17, 1837 

Choctaw school-fhnd Sept. 27, 1830 

Creek orphan I Mar. 24,1832 

Delaware genornl fund j May 6, 1854 

Delaware achool-fuud i Sept. 24, 1929 

^'^^^^ { Mnr. 6.1^1 



Statutes at 
Large. 


YoL 


Page. 




478 




478 




195 




478 




381? 
450 5 






450 


12 


1105 


7 


605 




333 




366 


10 


1048 


f 


327 


10 , 1060 1 


. Iii 


1171 1 



Amount of 
stock. 



285 07 
935 31 



$940. 

J 517, 407 01 



,183,947 035 


2,000 00 


43,322 92 


454,000 00 


52,427 20 


7S,999 66 


435,283 90 


11,000 00 



. „„, 5„ Amount of 

Annualin- abstract- 
terest. ed bonds. 



154.973 03 168,000 00 

10,474 92 

30, 407 42 15, 000 00 

70.474 84 * 



$4,080 00 



100 00 
2,481 77 
27,220 00 
2,825 63 
4, 392 98 
24, 544 03 
550 00 

107. 326 80 * 6. GOO 34 . . 

L^igitized by 



Interest 
on ab- 
stracted 
bonds. 



900 00 



}10. 



Google 
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Taiu-j.au statkmknt A.^Uttl oj namvi* of Indian tribe^j tf-r. — Coutinue«l. 



Tribo. 



Treaty or act. 



StatntcHat 
Large. 

Vol.|Pagf.: 



Aiuuniit of ; Anuiial iD 
stock. 1 tere«t. 



Atnouiit of 

ftbRtrart- 

l ed hondft'. 



on ab- 

Btraet«d 

bcmds. 



Kausas scUooIm 

()8aff«^ BchooU • 

Kaskaskiaa, PooriaH, Wenj*. au«U 

Piaiik<*8haws. } 

Kaskaskiai*, IVorias. AVra«, nm\ , 

PiaiikesbawB, m:lu>oMunil. i 

Menoniouoe8 

Ottawaa aiul Cbii>i)ewaj* 

PottawatomieH, t-dnration 

PottawatonilcH, mills 



June 2, lear. j 
May 30, li^M . 
Feb. 23, 1667 | 
Feb. 23, li-GT 



.scneena 

Senecaa ami Sliawii«*« ;*. 



Stockbridcos ami MiiimeeH 

Sacs and Foxe* of Missouri 

Tonavrauila baud of Seneras 

Ottawaa of Blaneliards Fork 
and Ro<'be de Houf. 

Shawnws 

Kickapooa 



Sei)r. 3. 
Mar. -W, 
Sept. 'i6, 
Sept. 96, 
June 14, 
.Tan. 9, 
June 14, 
Jan. !', 
Sept. 3, 
IVIar. Ji, 
Nov. .'», 
June 21, 



IKW.' 

1833, 
1833, 
1p3C 
1^37 
i^U\ i 
1837 I 
IKJJ); 
IHJl I 
18:.7 1 
18d2 i 



24 i I J<27, 48:. 41 
240 1 41,000 00 

:.19 I 44, 700 00 



May 10. l<r.4 1.", 
Juiie'J^ I'-trJ i:; 



50fi 
491 
431 
431 



* t 



154, 

22, 
01, 
20. 



13r> 
47 

13r> 

.^80 
1171 

737 
1237 



43R i^ 
300 00 
:4M 00 I 
000 00 I 



40, 044 37 
ir., Coo 49 



000 00 
l>2.-> 00 
9.50 00 
724 48 



.'>i:. , 4,fcl0 35 
1.2.-. , 131,400 00 



Total 4,elO,71(i 835 



$1, 538 57 

2,120 00 ; 

4,933 43 I 

.3,129 00 

7,811 94 '.. 

1,265 00 

4,585 00 ! f 1,000 03 (50 Od 
1,000 00 

2,047 22 

880 39 

300 00 

1,217 25 

4,347 50 

1,297 72 

272 .'>2 

6, 570 00 t 



278,3f.9 50 81,000 0*) 5,030 Ot- 



H. — Stalemcitl of Htock (Kconut^ uhihiliuf/ in iltail the icctn'iti'i iimirhirh ihe fandi< of tuck 
inbe an: invexkd and now on hand, the annnal infrrott on ihv mmv, and the amonnt of 
abstrarttd banda not provided for btj ConfjrciM. 



Sli.eks 



(UKROKKK NAIHiWI. ITM*. 



Siiiti' of Florida 

Georgia 

LoulBiana 

Mlswurl 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Tennessee ' 

Virginia, (restored eertitlcateM) 

United States, issue to TTnion PaeiHc Jia»il- 

road, eastern division 

re(n**tei-e<l, aet June 30, 1864. . 
i-egisterod, act March 3, 1805. . 
re£dstei^. aet March 3, 18C5, 

loan of 1867 

funded, loan of 1881 



Total 

■/ 

CHEROKEE ORVUAS-FUND. 

United States, issue to I'nion Paeitle Kail- 

roail, eantem division 

registered,, act June 30, 186^1.. 
registere(Ca<t March 3, 1805. . 
registereil, act March 3, 1865, 

loau of 1867 

funded, loan of 1881 



Total . 



6 I 



^f 13, 000 00 
1, .'iOO 00 
11,000 00 
52, 000 00 
41,000 00 
118,000 00 
- 5, 000 00 
125, 000 00 
90,000 00 

156, C38 56 
118, 043 06 
84, 346 27 

160, 350 00 
32, 407 18 



a > fc 



a 



O."! 



ill 



^50,000 00 
13, 000 00 



5,000 00 



1, 008, 285 07 



•1. 



»13, 000 00 

1, 500 00 

11,060 0;) 

2, 000 00 

28, 000 00 ' 

118,000 00 ; 



125, 000 OO ! 
. 90,000 00 

1. ".«•., 638 50 . 

118.043 0<i 

84. 3^16 27 

I 

160,350 00 i 
32, 407 1^ I 



*i>10 W 
90 01 

tiGO mi 

320 on 

1, eeo o*» 

7, OfcO Oi> 



6,^50 0C> 

5, 400 «> 

9, :»is 31 

7, 0^^ 5-, 
5,060 7- 

9,621 OU 
l,GdO 3*> 



',000 00 946.285 07 M, 973 (T. 



•i2, 223 26 
2. 002 50 \ 

54, 524 32 '. 

49, 065 00 I 
}*, 120 23 



1, 333 M' 

lao ih 

5,671 4k 

2,943 fll 
406 Oa 



.1 175,935 31 ! 10,474 9-, 



Digiti 



zed by Google 
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Stock*. 



B. — Slafcnfott of stock acvoimt, Jv^ — Coutinued. 

' i 1 111 

I 5 ?<=.? 






CUKUOKKK H( IIOOL-ITM'. ' 

St.'it* ••!' Florida 7 | 

Louisiana I 6 ; 

MisHonri i 6 . 

Noiili ('/Jirnliiia 6 j 

South Caroliua ; 6 i 

Toiinessco ! 6 

Vir;?inia,(Cbt'«ai)t»akeaiulOhioCanal | | 

( 'ompany ) 6 i 

ri'it"'} States, i«8jie to Vnioii Pacit^c Kail- 
road, ea8t<*ra divisiou : 6 

loan of 10-40'8 ' 5 

rejjistereil, act Jane 30, 1864.. 6 i 

repstcrod, act March 3, 1865. . 6 
re<iistered, act March 3, 1665, | 

loanof 1867 i 6 | 

funded, loan of If 81 | 5 _ 

, Total..... ....; 



^7, 000 00 1 

2, 000 00 

5,000 00 

21, 000 00 I «:?, 000 00 

1,000 00 

T, 000 to ' 7, 000 00 

1, 000 00 



854 28 
200 00 
G72 50 
029 41 



i?7, 000 00 
2, 000 00 
5,000 00 

13, 000 00 
1, 000 00 , 


!r^4P0 00 
120 00 

300 m 

780 00 
60 CO 


1,000 00 

51.854 28 

13, 200 00 

24. 672 50 

217,029 41 


60 00 

3.111 26 

1, 560 00 

1,480 35 

13, 021 76 



1/4,150 29 

:k);5oo 53 




124, 150 29 
39,500 53 


7, 449 02 
1, 975 03 








532, 407 01 i 


15, 000 00 


517, 407 01 


30, 407 42 



Stilt ^ 



CHICKASAW NATIONAL rrXl>. 

•if Arkanwia. ., 

Maryland : 

Tenue8.>ioti 

Teunesseo 

Virj^inia, (Kiclnuoud and Danville 

Railroad) 

l'jiiT<»i]Statos,rcfristered, loan of 1862 

registered, act Juno 30, 1804 

registered, act March 3, 1865 . . 
funded, loan of 1881 



90, 000 00 

8,350 17 

616,000 00 

^G, 666 66g 


5, 400 00 

501 01 

:i6, 960 00 

3,500 00 


100, 000 00 
61,000 00 1 
131,631 94 
104. 100 00 
0, 198 26 


6,000 00 
3,660 00 
7, 897 92 
6, 246 00 
309 91 



Total ' 1.183.947 03^1 70,474 84 



( IIRKA>*AW lN(OMrKTKM>i. 

Stiiti* of Induina 



2. 000 00 



100 00 



CIIirrEWA AM> CIIUISTIAN l.VMAX-. 



State of Missouri 

I 'cited State:!, registered, act March 3, lb65, 

loanof 18(i7 

funded, loan of 1 881 



5, 000 00 



26, 562 
11,760 



Total. 



CHOCTAW UKNKUAL VIM*. 



.State of Mi.isouri 

Vifginia, (regiHtered State) 
Tnited States*, funded, loan of 1881 . . . 



Total. 



CHOCTAW SCI100I.FIXD. 



2,000 

450.000 

2,000 



Ji^tate of MlHsonri 

Vnitcd f^tates, registered, act March 3, 1865, 

loatt of 1867 

funded, loan of 1881 



19, 000 00 



Total. 



*cnKKK OlirUAXS, 



1,427 
32,000 



52, 427 20 



300 00 

1, 593 74 

588 03 



2,481 77 



120 00 

27, 000 00 

100 00 



454, 000 00 I 27, 220 00 



,140 00 



85 63 
1,600 00 



2,825 63 



jjtftie of Tennessee 

Virginia, (Richmond and Danville 

Railroad Company) 

Virginia, (Chosapoake and Ohio 

Canal Company) 

Virginia, registered cei-tificatofi 

3 ^nited States, funded, loan of 1881 , 



Total.. 



20, 000 00 


1,000 00 


3, 500 CO 


210 00 


9,000 00 
41,800 00 ' 
2, G99 66 


540 00 

2,508 00 

134 98 


76,999 66 


4,392 98 
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B. — StaUment of f(tock account, ^-c— Continued. 



Stock K. 



DELAWAIIE (iKXKRAL I'lNI*. 



'Z 

o 



« fe a 
^ -" o 

*- o . 
Sag 



State of Florida 

( Jeorgia 

Missouri .• 

Xortli Carolina 

llnitetl States issue to Union Taciftc IJail- 

roatl, eastern division 

registerwl, act Marcli 3, ISGT), 



G 



funded, loan of 1881 ' 5 

Total ' 

Jjr.LAWAKE HCHOOLJ-TXI*. ' j 

United States, funded, loan of 1 881 5 j 

• 10WA8. * i 

State of Florida , 7 

Kansas -. . . , 7 ' 

Ix>uisiana (J ; 

North Carolina , fi I 

South ('arolina , G ' 

United Stales, registered, act March 3, 1HG5. . G ' 

rt»dstcred, net March 3, IcIGS, | 

loan of 1867 G , 

funded, loan of 1H81 5 1 



ta3, 000 00 . 
1,500 00 ' 
H.OOO 00 i 
87,000 00 

49, 283 90 ! 
26,200 00 j 
210,300 00 



5 
a 

a 



$3, 710 t " 
90 DO 

5,290 00 

2,957 03 

1,572 00 

10, 515 00 



435, 283 90 | 24, 544 OS 



11,000 00 



22, 000 00 
17, GOO 00 
9, OuO 00 
21,000 00 
3, 000 00 
5,100 00 

7,000 00 ' 
22,G2G 80 



550 0<i 



1. 540 W« 

1,232 a(» 

540 OO 

1.260 00 

180 0© 

306 00 

420 OO 
1, 131 34 



Total. 



107, 326 80 , C. 609 S4 



KAXSAfl HCIIOOI-S. 

State of Missouri ' C 

United States, repiKtered, net March 3, lcG5, ' , 

loauofl8G7 ' 6 

funded, loan of lK-1 ! 5 

Total 



2,000 00 



120 (t» 



KAHK.VSKlAi*, PKOKIAS, Wr.AH, KV. 

State of Florida 7 

Louisiana 

North Carolina G 

South Carolina ' C 

United States, registered, act March 3, 18G5, 1 

loan of 18G7 ' 6 

funded, loan of 1881 5 



14,430 16 < 
11.055 25 ' 


^1>5 81 
552 76 


27.4S5 41 


1. 53S :.: 


. i 




10,300 00 
15,000 00 ■' 
43. 000 00 
3, 000 00 j 


1.141 0«» 
OOO CV 

% 580 0*1 
IK* C*0 


3 85 ' 
2, 614 QD 


2:* 
132 2i> 



Total. 



KASKASKIA8, PEOUIAS. WEA8, AXH MAXKE- 
SHAW fiCHOOL-FL'XD. 



State of Florida. 
Kansaa . 



I 



79, 947 94 



20, 700 00 
24, COO 00 1 



4.933 43 



1,449 00 
1,680 OO 



Total... 

I ~ 

KICKAVOOfl. 

Unite«l States, funded, loan of 1881 , | 5 . 

>IEXOMOXEE«. ' 

state of Missouri I C . 

Tennefseo 5 I . 

United States, funded, loan of 1881 ' 5 . 



44, 700 00 3. 129 0t> 



131,400 00 t 6.570 00 



9,000 00 1 
19, 000 00 ■ 
126,438 89 , 



540 00 

950 00 

6,321 94 



Total I 154,438 89 



7,811 94 



Digiti 



zed by Google 
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B.—Statemtnt of stock account, 8fc. — Continued^ 

: L_ 



Stoiks. 



OS AGE SCHOOLS. 



State of Migsonri - 

riiitcd StatoSr funded, loon of 16>l 



Total. 



Hi 

« S a 

■** 2 >=. 



G 1. 



$7, 000 00 , 
34, 000 00 



iN20 CO 
l.-JOO 00 



41,000 00 i 2,120 00 



OrrAWAS AM> CHIITEWAS. 

StatP of Missotiri 


6 
5 

6 
U 
5 


j 
. 10, 000 00 


600 CO 


Tounessce 


1,000 00 


50 00 


Virginia, (('heanpcako and Ohio 
Canal Company) 


3 000 00 


180 00 


United States, rogi«tered', act Juno 30, 1804.. 
fnnded, loan of Icli^l 


»2, 000 00 


120 00 
315 03 


' 6 300 00 






Total 


i 22,300 00 


1, 265 00 



I'TTAWAS OF ULANCIIAUI'S I'OKK AMnioriin ! 

1»E Buxr. j 

Tnit^d States, registered, a<^t Marcli 3, 1805. | 

loan of 18r>7 ; f. 

funded, loan of ISel 5 



otal. 



Sl.l.'O 00 i 

574 48 1 



, 269 CO 
28 7-J 



rOTTAWA TOMIflS— r.MTA riON. 

state of Indiana ' 5 

Miasonri G 

I'nited States, fundtd, lo.iu of 1?"*1 5 



Total 

r<»TrAWATOMl!:H— .M!:,L8. 

['iiUed States, funded, loan of U-l . 

SF.XFXAS AND ftJIAWNT.i:.-!. 



T 



Stato of Mi.ssonri 

l"nitcd Slaten, 10-40s , 

iv^istered, net Marcli 3. 1SG5, 
loan of 1807 

funded, loan of 1^8 1 

Total 



21,724 4S 



G7, 000 00 

1,000 00 

23, 500 00 



1,297 72 



3, 3.';0 00 

CO 00 

1, 175 00 



01, 500 00 



RENKCAi*. 

I'nited Stales, funded, lonn of 18^1 5 

rfTOCKinniKJKS AM> MINSKI-S. i 

r riitcd States, fnnded, loan of If-8l ' 5 



20, 000 00 



3, (CO 00 
1,000 00 



G,761 12 
4, fcl»4 37 



4, 5fi5 00 



15, G55 49 



40, 944 37 1 



1,000 00 



IfO 00 
50 00 



405 67 
244 72 



2,047 22 



C. 000 CO I 



SACS A\D FOXKS OF MISSOURI. , 

I'nited States, rcjjistered. act March .3, 1SC5. ; 

loan of 1807 1 6 


! 

7, COO 00 ' 420 Oil 


registered, act Mnrcli 3. l)rC5. . i C 
funded, loan of Itihl 5 


5,10000 306 00 


9 825 00 491 25 






Total 


i 21,925 00 1 1,217 25 


1 

TO.NA\VAM»A nA\l» OF .SENF.CAH. 

Fniled .States, funded, loan of leSl i 5 


; f^c. 9.:o 00 1 4, 347 50 



SUAAVNT.KS. 

I 

Initi"! Stalest, rcsintered. act March 3, lr^G5, 

loan of IhG7 

' fundiMl, loan of l*ii^l 



Totxil. 



3, 200 00 
1. GIO 35 I 



1:2 00 
to 52 



- -^,y-,.r^jo by 



4, -10 :i5 I 2:2 
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(.'. — Statement of tftocto held by the Secretary of the Interior, in trn^l for rarioutf Indian 
tribeii, fshowiny the amount now on hand, aUo abntracted bonds for irhich Congrcu hati 
made no apitropriaiion. 



Stocks. 



P«T cent. 



Amount on 
Iimid. 



Amonnt of 

abHlrncted 

bonds. 



.it' "f Arkansas C, 

y lorida 7 

i ioorji^a (i 

Indianu '. :> 

Kansas 7 

LouUiauu . , U 

Mar>'land ti 

Missouri G 

Xortli Carolina i'> 

South Carolina H 

Tonnc8*»eo «> 

Tcnueartoo ."» 

'i'onnes.scc ."il 

Virj^inia (5 

nit.'il Statrs loan of lBd3 (i 

10-40S 

rogistcred, act of Juin* 30, 1Hj4 il 

n»j;i8terf<l, act of March 3. l.-G.'), loan of ItCu li 

rtj;ialercd, act of March 3, ItiM, Joan of IBUn ('. 

ixMue to I'niou Pacific Railroad, castvru divi'»io«i ■ <» 

luudetl, loan o118b1 .'» 

Total ~ 



eiK>,000 00 

132,000 (H) 

3, 000 00 

<;5», 000 0) *rl,000 0*t 

41,60000 

37, 000 0*3 

'8.3.V) 17 

73, 000 00 U\ 000 0*t 

ijn!,ooo 00 21,000 00 

I'AOOOOO 

010,000 00 liOOOC^» 

105,000 00 

6C,6CG 6(51 

098,300 00 

61,000 0,» 

:^.:. 200 00 

27.-<,:i50 PO ' 

4-21. 100 00 

r.3(J,400C0 

2(^), 000 00 

8c!4,7j0 00 

4.tl0,716 t^3] 84,000 1*0 



Stateinvni offnnda held in intHf by ihi Ctor<r}iment in lien of investment. 



TrilM- 



I Ddti's of Mits, n 8«>- 
lutioDH, oi- tnntir.s. 



Itcfereni'O to 
Statutes at > 
Largr. 

Vol. ra'.;c. Sec. 



AnuMint in Anunal in- 
the r. S. terest at 5 
Tn-asury. i)erci'nt. 



Choctaws . . 

CveaU 

Dela wares . 



d s< 



January- 20, 
June 'J2, 

Aujrust 7, 
June 14, 

September 24, 



To was 

Kausau , 

KickaiMMxs 

Miamics of Kansas , 

^Miaxuics of Indiana 

Osagcs J 

Pottawatoniics 

Sacs and Foxes of the MissiuBippi 2 

Sacs and Foxes of the Misaonri 

Seminolcs J 

ScnecaA of X ew York 

Shawueos 



^VMnnebaglM•^ 



Dolawarcd 

lowat) 

Ka^Uaskias, l\ 



orIa«, vVc. 



Mav 

May 7, 

June 14, 

May IH, 

June .'», 

Juno 5, 

Juno 2, 

September 29, 
June 5 and 17, 
October 
October 
October 

AUjplHt 

March 
June 
May 
November 1, 
October 13, 
July 15, 



1825 ! 
1nV> t 
1^515 i 

l^r.« ' 

1820 I 

IKA ' 

1854 ! 

1840 ' 

1854 I 

1854 

1854 , 

1825 

1865 

184C 

1837 

1842 

1837 

1850 , 

I8t)0 

1846 

1854 

1837 

1846 ' 

1870 



Julv 
Julv 
July 



ill 

11 I 

10! 

10 I 
U 

10 
10 
10 

7 
14 

U I 

7 i 

7 

7 j 

11 I 
14 i 

9i 
10 I 

7 ! 



236 

614 

701 

786 

327 

1049 

1071 

842 ; 2 j 

1079 2 I 

1094 ' 3 ' 

1099 I 4 ' 

242 , 6 

687 ' I I 

854 i '. I 

541 ' 2 ! 

596 ' 2 ' 

543 2 I 

702 b i 

757 ' 3 

35 2.3 j 

1056 i 3 \ 

546 ; 4 i 

879 , 4 I 

355 .... 



j€Ci90,257 IhJ $19,512 89 

000 00 10,000 00 

168 00 33, 756 40 

37, 143 31 1, 857 17 



2<H>, 
675, 



57, 
200, 
100, 

50, 
221, 

69, 
300, 
243, 
200, 
800, 
157, 
500, 

70, 
118, 

40, 
786, 

75, 

78. 



500 CO 
000 00 
000 00 
000 00 
257 86 
120 00 
000 00 
632 II 
000 00 
000 00 
400 00 
000 00 
000 00 
050 00 
000 00 
909 17 
387 28 
340 41 



2.875 00 
10,000 00 
5.000 00 
2. SCO 00 
11.062 89 
3.456 00 
15,000 00 
12, 161 61 
10.000 00 
40.000 00 
7,870 00 
25,OU0 CO 
3.500 00 
5.903 00 
2,000 00 
39, 345 4f' 
3.769 36 
3,917 02 



5, 370, 166 06 268. 506 30 



12, ltr62 
12, 1862 
12,1862 



12 I 539 
12 I 539 
12 i 530 i 



423, 990 20 , 
66,735 00 
44.583 37 



21, 199 51 
3. 336 75 
2,229 II. 



535. 30b 53 26, 765 42 



The sani of $5^55,308.53, beloDciug to the Delaware8,Iowa8, and Ka.skaj*kuis, PiHJriai^. 
*tc., as above stated, was placed to the credit of those tribcH upon the books of tbf 
Treasury, in accordance with an act of Congress apj)rovcd July J*^, 1862, being equal 
to the sum originally invested in bonds abstracted from the custody of the St^cretary 
of the Interior in 1860; said act authorizing the payment of interest on the same from 
July 1, 1HG2, at 5 per centum per annum, in scmi-uunual payments. ^^ , 
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Tin* \Yholu amount oi* bonds abstracted Ava,s $1^70,000, of Avhich $"\i,000 belonged t<» 
rho Cbcrokcct^. Intero.st upon this last sum is annually estimated for by the Indian- 
' )tlice, Con;;ress not yet bavinj; made any provision for the i»aymeut of the principal. 

The above statement of trust-funds held by the Government in* lieu of investments 
lias been prepared not only with a view of furnishinfjj the inibrmation therein con- 
tained, but also in order to t^liow the jiecuniary advanta^jes to the Indians of the sys- 
:em of investing their funds in I'nited States and State stojks, instead of placin«5 the 
<ime to tboir credit in the Trcasurv. 

The amount of invested fnnds has varied since IKJG from ^3,000,000 to 64,000,000, 
and will exceed an avera«;e of )?;J,500,000. These stocks bear an annual interest of (> 
Mcr cent., exclusive of premium on coin interest, being 1 per cent, in excess of the 
;ato of interest accruing on funds held in lieu of investment. This excess of interest, 
•omputed on J<*,r>(U),()0(» since Ir^'M, amounts to ^l,*i6(),0U(», exclusive of the premium on 
•oin interest, wijich, in the case of the Chickasaws alone, anu)mitH, since l^SUO, to over 



riKIlKST. 



TAr.lj: No. I. — Iniiro^i r^AUifrd on I'u'itid States hoviU^ iiaijahlf in tv'ni, and pnmhim realized 

on coin sold. 



Fund or tril)!- fur wl 
c«»llt^ctioiih\vcn' iDo 



irli 



Date of col- 
Ivctiou. 



boillls, 



Pcrio'l for whirli inteirst 
was coUeitotl. 



Coin 
intercHt. 



rrcinititii 
i*ealiztiK 



(M:*-i-ok 



•1Im:..1.. Nov. 2, IHTl .* 1 1 5, 4."iG 93 



; triul 



Xov. a, 187 
.ran. ti^ibfZ 

rob. i4,if?;2 

April ."5,1872 
Mav 1, 1872 , 
May 1,1872 
Jniio2!>. lt^72 
An jr. :J. 1>'72 



.2r. l?'7l 
2.1M71 
2. If^l 
7, lb71 
2, 1^72 
14,1872, 
9. lh'72 
1, 1?*'.2 ; 
1, 1872 
Juiic2n, 1872 
A up. 3.1872 
Au;:. 30, 1«72 



An;; 

^ov. 

Xov. 

Dec 

Jan. 

T'cb. 

Mar. 

Mav 

Mav 



Ikiu tniul... Nov. 2, 1^71 
I Nov. 2, 1871 
Jan. 2,1872 
Fob. 14, 1872 
May 1,1872 
I May 1, 1872 i 
Jane 29, 1872 i 
Au"!. 3,1672 



:i' lend. Xov. 2, 1.-71 
Nov. 2,1671 
Fob. 14,1872 
M.1V 1.1672 
MaV 1,1672 
Au^'. 3, 1872 



I2.74<J 23 
240, 021 27 

12, 74!> 2:J 
SOO 00 

30, 807 18 
122,118 06 
212,221 27 

30. eo7 l.-J 



31, 2. K) 00 
34. (J:>2 50 
14, 039 97 
10,800 00 

3:n, 327 20 
2.'i, 739 97 
31.200 00 
38. :J80 00 
28, 525 00 

3:18, 447 20 
38, .380 53 
31, 200 00 



10, 222 50 



'Slav 1, 1871, to Xov. 1, 1871 $3, 403 70 $397 94 

Anj^. 1, lt'71,toXov. 1,1871 159.% 18 3B 

July 1,1871, to Jail. 1. If72 7,218 61 iiJl Ci 

Nov. l,lh71,t«Ftb. I,lft72 159.36 15 54 

Mar. 1,1866, to Sept. 1,1866 12 50 2 47 

Feb. 1,1872, to Mav 1,1872 385 09 49 10 

Nov. 1,1871, to MnV 1,1872 3,603 51 467 10 

Jan. I,lh72, to July 1,1872 7,266 64 952 92 

Mav 1, 1872, It) Aui. 1, 1872 385 09 ' 55 79 



22,713 1^2 2,590 79 



Miir. 1.1^71, to 
Mav 1.1871, to 
All-;. l,lJ-71,to 
Nov. 1,1871, to 
July 1,1871, to 
Nov. 1,1871, to 
Sept. 1,1871, to 
Feb. 1, 1872, to 

1. 1871, to 

1. 1872, to 
1,1872, to 
1.1872, to 



Nov. 
Jan. 
Mav 
Mar. 



Sept. 1. 
Nov. 1, 
Nov. 1, 
Nov. 30, 
Jan. 1, 
Feb. 1, 
Feb. 29, 
Mav 1, 
May 1, 
Jufy 1, 
An;:. 1, 
Sept. 1. 



10, 



1871 

lh71 

1871 

1^71 

1872 

1872 

1872 

1872 

1872 , 

1872 10, 

1872 

1872 



780 00 
039 .58 
186 75 
8 87 
119 82 
im 75 
780 00 
479 76 
8.55 75 
153 41 
479 76 
780 00 



97 !Hi 
119 44 
21 46 
94 
885 48 
31 37 
78 98 
61 17 
100 11 
,331 4H 
69 51 
99 45 



25, 985 45 , 2, 906 21» 



... May 1,1 871, to Nov. 

2, 222 6« Aujc. 1, 1871, to Nov 



133, 366 82 
2,222 83 
7, 640 23 
12,225 00 

13;*, 846 82 
7, C4') 23 



July l.lH71.toJaiu 
Nov. 1, 1871. to Feb. 
Feb. 1,1872, to May 
Nov. 1.1871, to May 
Jan. 1,1872. to Jr.lV 
Mav 1,1872, to A u;;. 



1,1871 

1. 1871 
1,1872 
1,1872 
1,1872 

1. 1872 I 
1, 1872 , 
1, 1872 



306 68 

27 78 

4,001 00 

27 78 

95 50 i 

366 75 

4, 015 40 

95 50 I 



35 24 

3 19 

350 0J» 

2 71 

12 80 
46 76 

526 57 

13 84 



8, 936 39 I 



991 20 



296, 7lH 07 May 1. 1871, to Xov. 1, 1871 | 

6, 148 26 ! An-:. 1, 1871, to Nov. 1, 1871 

6.148 26 ; Nov. 1.1871. to Feb. 1,1872 

6, 148 26 Feb. 1, 1872, to Mav 1, 1872 

296,731 94 i Nov. 1,1871, to May 1,1872 

6, 198 26 • Mav b 1872, to Aug. 1, 1872 



8,901 .54 
76 85 
76 85 

76 85 
8,901 96 , 

77 48 



1,022 6^ 

8 83 
7 49 

9 80 
1,135 00 

11 23 



18,111 53 1 2,195 a* 
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Table No. 1. — Interest collected on United States hondSj ^c— Continued. 



Fund or tribe for which 
collectious were made. 



♦Jhippowa and Christians 



Choctaw gfuiTal fund. 



«'hoc(;i\v Kcliool-ftnid . 



Date of col- 
lection. 



Nov. 2,1871 
Dec 7, 1871 
Jan. 2,187-2 
Feb. 14,1872 
May 1,1h72 
Juno29, lc'72 
Aug. 3, 1B72 



Nov. 2. 11^71 I 
Dec. 7, lt^7l 
Feb. 14, 1«72' 
ilav 1, 1h72 1 
Auic. 3, IH72 



Xov. 2.1^»71 ! 
1 Dec. 7. 1871 j 
I Fob. 14,1872 

May 1,1872 
I Jan. 2, 1872 ' 
: Juno 2J», 1872 

An;;. 3, 1872 , 



Face of 
bonds. 



e«00 00 
600 00 
26, 562 38 
600 00 
11, 76p 54 
26, 562 38 
11,760 54 



Period for which Interest Coin Premium 
was collected. t interest, roalixed. 



May 1,1671, to Xov. 1,1871 
Nov. 1, 1871, to Nov. 30, 1871 I 
July 1, 1871, to Jan. 1, 1872 
Nov. 1. 1871, to Feb. 1,1872 
Feb. 1, 1872, to May 1, 1872 [ 
Jan. 1,1872, to July 1, 1872 | 
May 1, 1872, to An jr. 1,1872! 



»IS 00 , 
49 I 
796 87 
7 50 
147 00 
796 b7 
147 00 



#2 07 

0.% 

09 73 

r.i 

19 74 
104 W) 
21 30 



1,913 73 



217 12 



<'n'ek orphaurt. 



Xov. 


2.1d71 


2. 699 66 


Feb. 


14,1872 


2, 099 66 


May 


1, 1P72 


2, 099 66 


Aupr. 


3, 1872 


2, 699 60 



2.000 00 May 1, 1871, to Xov. 1,1871 

2, 000 00 I Nov. 1, 1871, to Nov. 30, 1m71 

2, 000 OO Nov. 1, 1871, to Feb. 1, 1872 

2. 000 00 Feb. 1, 1872, loMay 1, 1872 

2, 000 00 I May 1, 1872, to A»ig. 1, 1872 



32. COO 00 May 1, 1871, to Nov. 1. 1871 
32, 000 UO ' Nov. 1. 1871, to Nov. 30, 1871 

32. 000 00 I Nov. 1, 1871, to Feb. 1, 1872 

.T2, 009 00 Fob. 1, 1872, to May 1, 1872 

1, 427 20 July 1. 1871, to Jan. 1, 1872 

1. 427 20 i Jan. 1, 1872. to July 1. 1872 

32,000 00 1 May 1, 1^72, to A up 1, 1872 



Aug. 1, It<7l,toNov. 1,1871 

Nov. 1 , 1 87 1 , to Feb. 1 , 1 872 

Feb. 1,1^72. to May 1,1872 

May 1, ls-|2,toAng. 1, lf«72 



m 00 


6 Vl> 


1 64 


17 


25 00 1 


2 44 


25 00 


3 m 


25 00 


3 62 


136 64 1 


16 32 


960 00 ' 


110 29 


26 .10 


2 70 


400 00 


:i:) Ot» 


400 00 


51 OJ 


42 82 


3 75 


42 82 


- CI 


400 00 


57 t^r. 


2.271 94 1 


270 t;» 


:,3 74[ 


3 ?- 


Si 75 


:i 2:» 


33 74 1 


4 iO 


33 75 1 


4 8^^ 



t 

Dolawarr gorHitil fund ..' Nov. 2, 1871 
i Dee. 7, 1871 

Jan. 2,1872! 

Feb. 11,1872' 
iMay 1,1872 1 
' June2IMH72 

Aug. 3. 1872 
I 
I 



DeLiw.-jre sthotil-fund . 



..| Nov. 1,1871 I 

! Dec. 7,1871 I 

Feb. 14. 1872 , 

I June 29, 1872! 

I Aug. 3, 1872 I 



210,300 00 
210. :iOO 00 

26,400 OO 
210, 300 00 
2U), 300 00 

26, 400 00 
210, 3m) 00 



11,000 00 
11,000 (10 
11,000 00 
1 1, 000 00 
11,000 00 



134 98 



16 S*'. 



May 1, 
Nov. 1, 
July 1, 
Nov. 1, 
Feb. 1, 
Jan. 1, 
May 1, 



1871. to 
1871, to 
1871, to 

1871, to 

1872, to 
1872, to 
1872. to 



Nov. 


1 


1871 , 


0,309 00 


Nov. 


30, 


1871 1 


172 se 


Jan. 




1872 


792 00 


Feb. 




1872 , 


2, 028 75 


Mav 




1872 


2, 628 75 


Julv 




1872 


792 00 


Aug. 




1872 


2, 628 75 



724 
18 
69 
2.56 
335 
103 
380 



1.5,952 11 ' 1.888 0T> 



May 1,1871, to Nov, 1,1871 
N « V. 1 , 1 87 1 . tfl Nov. 30, 1 ^7 1 
Nov. 1,1871, to Feb. 1,1872 
Feb. 1,1872, to Mav 1,1872 
May 1,1872. to Aug. 1,1872 



lowas . 



Kansas sobool . 



Nov. 2,1871 t 
Nov. 2, 1871 I 
Dec. 7, 1871 I 
Jan. 2, 1872 
Feb. 14,1872 
May 1,1872' 
June 29, 1872 
Aug. 3, 1872 ■ 



. ' Nov. 2, 1871 
,Dec. 7,1871 
: Jan. 2. 1872 
I Feb. 14,1872. 

Mav 1.1872 
' Juue29, 1H72 
I Aug. .3.1872 



.■^00 00 I May 1, 1871, to Nov. 1.1871 ! 
:m 80 I Aug. 1,1871, to Nov. 1,1871 
500 00 Nov. 1,1871, to Nov. 30, 1871 \ 
000 00 ! July 1, 1871, to Jan. 1, 1872 
801 80 I Nov. 1, 1871, to Feb. 1, 1872 \ 
80180 Feb. 1, 187iJ, toMav 1,1872 
000 00 Jan. 1,1872. to July 1,1872 
626 80 May 1, 1872. to Aug. 1, 1872 



May 1,1871. to Nov. 1,1871 
Nov. 1, 1671, to Nov. 30, 1871 I 
July 1, 1871, to Jan. 1,1872 



8,100 00 
8,100 00 

14,430 16 „..., .,_..,.„„„ 

8. 100 (!0 Nov. 1, 1871, to Feb. 1, 1872 

or ' f< ■ ' ' . -.- • 



1 1, 055 25 Feb. 1, 1872. to May 1, 1372 



14,430 16 Jan. 1, 1872, to July 1. 187i 
11, 055 25 I M.ny 1, 1^'72, to Aug. 1, 187i 



330 00 1 


37 92 


9 04 


W 


137 50 


13 41 


137 50 


17 .53 


137 GO 1 


19 92 


751 54 , 


8i< 74 


375 00 ' 


4n 09 


3 77 j 


43 


10 27 1 


1 00 


210 00 


18 37 


160 02 ! 


15 (O 


160 02 ' 


20 40 


310 00 


27 54 


282 83 , 


40 9f 


1,411 91 ! 


1C7 54» 


243 00 ! 


27 92 


6 66 


71 


4.32 90 


.TT 8f- 


101 25 


9 87 


138 20 


17 62 


432 91 , 


56 77 


138 19 


20 02 



1,493 11 



170 79 
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Fand or tribe for which 
«M)llection8 were made. 



Koakaslciai*, P e o r i a s, 
Weas, and P i a n k o- 
8haw8. 



Kickapoos. 



Date of col- 
lection. 



Nov. 2, 1871 
.Tan. 2, 1872 
Feb. 14,1872 
I May 1,1872 
(June 29, 1872 
A up:. 3,1872 



Xov. 2,1871 

Feb. 14,1872 

May 1,1872 

i Auj;. 3,1872 



Face of Perio<l for which interest 
bonds. ; was collected. 



Coin 
iuterc8t. 



Premium 
realize*!. 



m 17 

3 85 

99 17 

2.G44 09 

3 K"> 

2, G44 09 



Aujf. 1,1871, to Xov. 1,1871 

July 1,1871, to Jan. 1,1872 

Nov. 1,1871, to Feb. 1,1872^ 

Feb. 1,1872, to Mav 1,1872 

Jau. J,1872,toJurv 1.1872 

Ma/ 1. 1872, to Aup:. 1, 1872 



Xov. 2, 1871 
Xov. 2,1871 
: Dec. 7, 1871 
Feb. 14, 1872 
Mav 1,1872 
Aug. 3,1872 



1 

137, 400 00 Sept. 2, 1871, to Xov. 1, 1871 

137, 400 00 I Xov. 1, 1871, to Fob. 1, 1872 , -- 

137, 400 00 I Feb. 1, 1^72, to May 1, 1872 1, 717 50 

137, 400 00 * Mn V 1, 1872, to Au«:. 1, 1872 I 1, 717 50 



57,000 00 j May 1, 1871, to Xov. 1,1871 

69,438 89 I Aug. 1, 1871, to Xov. 1,1871 

57, 000 00 i Xov. 1, 1871, to Xov. 30, 1871 

126, 4.38 89 ' Xov. 1, 1871, to Feb. 1, 1872 

126, 438 89 Feb. 1, 18;2, to May 

1 26. 438 H9 Mav 1 , 1 872, to A u";;. 



1 liT 

33 05 

12 

;J3 05 


^ 14 
01 
12 

4 21 
01 

4 79 


68 82 


9 28 


1, 115 20 
1,717 50 
1,717 50 
1,717 50 


128 12 
167 46 
218 98 
248 84 


6, 267 70 


763 40 



1, 1872 i 
1, lKr2 ' 



1. 710 00 


196 46 


867 99 


99 72 


46 85 


4 98 


l,.^© 49 


154 10 


1,580 49 


201 51 


1,580 49 


228 99 


7,366 31 


885 70 



Onaso Hi'lioole 



Xov. 2,1871 
inc. 7, 1871 
Feb. 14,1872 
May l,l.'-72 
Aujr. .3,1872 



34, 000 00 
34, 000 00 
.34, 000 00 
34, 000 00 
34, 000 00 



Otta%\a'< n:id Clui>iM'\vas. 



I 



Xov. 2,1871 
Dec. 7, 1871 
Feb. 14, 1872 
May 1,1872 
May 1,1872' 
An jr. 3,1872 



8,300 00 
6, 300 00 
6,300 00 
6, 300 00 
2. 000 00 
6. WO 00 



Ottrfwas of BlanclianVa 1 Xov. 2, 1871 i 


524 48 


Fork and Kocho do Jan. 2, 1872 \ 


21,150 00 


Bouf. ' Feb. 14, 1872 


524 48 


May 1,1872' 


524 48 


June 29, 1872 


21.150 00 


' Aug. 3, 1872 t 


.574 48 



Pottawittonji»^ 



i.cducationi X'ov. 2, 1871 ■ 
I Dec. 7,1871 I 
1 Feb. 14,1872 1 
I May 1,1872 1 
,AUK'. 3,1872 
I 



23,500 00 
23, 500 00 
23, 500 00 
23,500 00 
23,500 00 



May 1, 1871, to Xov. 1, 1871 i 

Nov. 1, 1871, to Nov. 30, le71 \ 

Xov. 1, 1 871, to Feb. 1, 1872 ' 

; Fob. 1, 1872, to Mav 1, 1872 I 

I May 1, 1872, to An*,:. 1, 1872 ! 



May 1 , 1 8; 1 , to Xov. 1 , ) h7 1 
Xov. 1, 1871, to Xov. 30, 1^71 
Xov. 1, 1871, to F«b. 1, 1H72 
Feb. 1,1872, to May 1,1872 
Xov. 1, l»7l, to May 1, 1872 
May 1, 1872, to Auj:. 1. 1872 



Au?r. 1,1871, to Xov. 1,1871 
July 1,1871, to Jan. 1,1872 
Xov. 1, 1871, to Feb. 1,1872 
Feb. 1,1872, to May 1,1872 
Jan. 1, 1872, to JuU** 1, 1872 
May 1, 1872, to Aug. 1, 1872 



May 1,1871, to Nov. 1,1871 i 
Xov. 1, 1871, to Xov. 30, 1871 
Nov. 1, 1871, to Feb. 1,1872 
Feb. 1, 1872, to May 1, 1^72 
May 1. 1872, to Aug. 1, 1872 t 



1, 020 00 


117 If^ 


27 95 


2 97 


425 00 


41 44 


425 00 


54 19 


425 00 


61 58 


2, 322 95 


277 37 


249 00 


2? 61 


5 18 


.'iS 


78 75 


7 Cct 


78 75 


10 04 


60 00 


7 66. 


78 75 


11 41 


550 43 


65 95 



G ,Vi 


76 


634 .50 


55 .52 


6 55 


64 


6 .56 


84 


634 50 


83 21 


7 18 


1 04 



1, 295 85 I 



Pottawntomies, mills . 



J Xov. 2,1871 

Dec. 7, 1871 

Feb. 14, 1872 

' May 1, 1872 • 

I Aug. 3,1672 



705 00 


81 00 


19 31 


2 05 


2!I3 75 


28 64 


293 75 


37 45 


293 75 


42 56 


1.605 56 


191 70 



20, 000 00 Mav 1, 1^71, to Xov. 1, 1871 I 
20, 000 00 Xov. 1, 1H71, to Xov. 30, 1871 I 
20, 000 00 ! Xov. 1, 1871, to Feb. 1, 1872 I 
20, 000 00 ' Feb. 1, 187.2, to May 1, 1872 1 
20, 000 00 I May 1, 1^.72, to An-;. 1, lb72 I 



600 00 
16 44 
2.50 00 
250 00 
2.50 00 



68 93 
1 75 
21 38 
ai 87 
36 22 



Sacs aud Foxf's of Mis- 
Honri. 



Jan. 2, 1872 
June 29, 1872 
Aug. 3,1^72 



17,200 00 , Julv 1, 1871. to Jan. 1, 1872 I 
17, 200 00 i Jau. 1, 1H72. to July 1, 1872 ! 
9, ^25 00 May 1, 1^72, to Aug. 1. 1872 



1,366 44 t 163 



.516 00 45 15 

516 00 67 67 

122 81 I 17 79 

1,154 81 I 130 i\ 
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Fund or tiibe for vliic li 
collfctioDti were made. 



Da to of col- 
lection. 



Fac'e of 
bonds. 



Period for ivliich interest 
\vu8 collected. 



Coin 
Interest. 



, Premiuw 
realized- 



S4>np«'a< ' Xov. 2, 1 riTl 

Feb. 14, lcT2 
Mav 1, lH7i 
-\UK. .{, 1^•7*J 



S<Mui\(-»— Toua Nv a u d a Nov. 1, 1H71 

W.uiX. 'Dec. 7, le<71 

Feb. 14, Itrr2 

May 1, 1M7-2 

I An jr. 3. Itf72 



■ aiul Sliawi 



■St*KkbrW1;t;< « ami >Iini- 



' S(;j)t. H», 1S71 

I J\ov, % 1871 

I Nov. % ltf71 

I Dec. 7, 1871 

I Jan. 2, 1872 

Feb. 14, 1872 

Mar. 9, 1872 

' May 1, 1872 

June 29, 1872 

I Anjc. 3, 1872 

I An '4. 30. 1*^72 



Xov, 2,lft7I 
Dec ^,1871 
Feb. 14,1872 
Mav 1. 1B72 
An-. 3,1872 



•Shawue w 


; Nov. 2, 1H71 




1 Nov. 2,1871 




iJan. 2,1872 




Feb. 14,1872 




;MQy 1.1872 




Aug. 3.1872 



H494 37 
40, 1»44 37 
40,944 37 
40. :i41 37 



rC, 9j0 00 

8(j, 950 041 

H6,950 (X) 

8G. 9.50 00 

^, 9r»0 00 



An*:. 1, 1871, to Nov. 
Nov. 1,1,^71, to Feb. 
Feb. 1,1872, to May 
May 1, l'?72, to An^. 



1,1871 
1, 1872 ' 
I,le72 
l,l-T*-i 



156 18 
511 80 

:ni 80 ; 

511 80 1 



#6 40 
:CJ 32 
C5 25 
74 15 



May 1, 1^71, to Nov. 1,1871 
Nov. 1, 1871. to Nov. 30, 1871 
Nov. 1, 1871, to Feb. 1,1872 
Frb.- 1, IH72, to Mav 1, 1872 
May 1. 1872, to Aui;. 1. 1872 



I 



1,000 
400 
4,494 
400 
0,761 
4,894 
1,000 
4, 81>4 
G.761 
4,894 
1,000 



00 I Mar. 1, 
00 ' May 1, 
37 j Auj;. 1, 
00 I Nov. 1, 
12 July 1, 
37 ! Nov. 1, 
00 Sept 1, 
.17 I Feb. 1, 
12 • Jau 1, 
37 , May 1, 
00 Mai-. 1, 



l.<ri, to Sept. 1,1871 
1871,10 Nov. 1,1871 
1871, to Nov. 1,1p71 
187l,toNoY.30, lf<71 
lb71, to Jan. 1, 1872 I 
1871, to Feb. 1.1872 

1871, to Mar. 1,1872 
187-2, to May 1,1872 

1872, to July 1,1872 
18*72, to An ir. 1,1872 
1872, to Sept. 1.1^72 



t;, 000 00 I May 1, 1^71, to Nov. 1, 1871 I 

6, 000 00 Nov. 1, 1H71, to Nov. 30, 1871 

fi.OOOOO Nov. 1,1871, to Feb. 1,1872 

6, 000 00 I Feb. 1, 1«72, to Mav 1, 1872 

«, 000 00 May 1. 1^72, to Aug. 1, 1^72 ; 

\ I 



13, :J50 00 , May 1, 1H71, to Nov. 1, le71 

32. 980 97 I Au;;. 1, 1871, to Nov. 1, 1871 

3, 200 00 I July 1, 1871, to Jan. 1, 1872 

32, 986 97 ; Nov. 1, 1871, to Feb. 1, 1872 

4,810 33 I Fob. 1,1872, to May 1.1872 

4, 810 35 i May 1, 1872, to Au«V. 1, 1872 



1,591 58 j 


199 IP 


2, 608 50 


299 09 


71 47 


7 59 


1, 086 88 


105 97 


1,080 87 


i:J8 57 


1,086 87 


157 47 


5, 940 59 


709 29 


/ 25 00 


3 50 


12 00 


1 38 


56 18 


6 46 


33 


04 


202 83 


17 75 


61 \^^ 


5 97 


2.1 00 


2 53 


61 18 


7 80 


202 83 


26 60 


61 IH 


rt 86 


25 00 


3 ]9 


732 71 


t*4 0»- 


IHO 00 


20 68 


4 93 


52 


75 00 


7 31 


75 00 


9 56 


75 00 


10 tf7 


409 93 


58 94 


400 50 


45 96 


412 34 


47 37 


96 00 


8 40 


412 34 


40 30 


60 13 


7 67 


60 13 


tf 71 



I 1.441 44 , 



15d 31 



/ I ! 

Total amount of coin interest on i;old-beariuj; boudn 131, 923 37 } 

Total premlam realized on sale of the same • 15,359 25 

i 

TABIJ3 No. 2.— Interest collected on United Staiea bonds, payable in currency. 



Fund or tribe. 



Datft of col- Face of 
lection. bonds. 



Cherokee national fund 

^^herokee school 

Cherokee orphan ' 

Delaware general fund ' 



1156, 638 56 
51, 854 28 
22.223 26 
49, 283 90 



Period for which interest Amonnt 
was collected. collected. 



July 1,1871,40 July 1,187S , $9,398i 31 

July 1. 1871, to July 1, 1972 3, 111 96 

July 1, 1871, to Jnl'y 1. 1872 1, 333 40 

July 1, 1871, to July 1, 1872 2, 957 03 

280,000 00 j 16,800 00 
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Tabi.k No. X — Interest collected on certain State hond^j the intere'^t ou which iareyularhj paid. 



Fuml or tiibc for which interest wa« iD«t4? of 'col-' Face of Period for wliich interest ' Amount 
collected. lection. bonili*. was coUecteil. collected. 



Minsouri State, Hannihal and St. Joe 
Railroad bondjt, tJ per cent 



diemkeo national . 
Delaware general . 



Kanmtt 7 per c^nf. bonds. 



$2, 000 00 July 1. 1?; 1, to Julv 1, 1K72 
t^.OOO 00 July 1. l«^7I,to July 1, 1r72 



lowas ' 17,tKK) 00 July 1. 18T1, to .Inly 1, lrtT2 

Kaskaskias, PeoriaM, We4t«, and Pi- [ • I ' 

ankeshaws, Hchoolfimd 21. 000 00 ' July 1 . 187 1, to July 1 , 1h72 

Maryland 6 per rent. hondM. 

I 
ChicknBaw national fund 



h, :Ki() 17 



Apiill, 1^71, to July I.l.'^2 

Interest iVifi 2ti 

Tax oil 13 :il 



Mi'domi stair, I'iteijic Railinad «i 7^"/ 
ee$it. bomfs. 

Cherokee schools ! ."», 000 00 

Chippewa and ('hriatiau 1 5, OOO 00 

Choctaw general -....1 2,000 00 

Choctaw schools ! ID, 000 00 

Kansas schools 1 2, 000 00 

Mcnomonees », 000 00 

Onage schools 7, 000 00 

Ottawas and Chippowas 10,000 00 

Pottawatomiefl, education j 1,000 00 

Senecas and Shawneos 1 3, 000 00 



Julv 
Julv 
July 
Julv 
JulV 
Jnlv 
Julv 
Julv 
JulV 
JulV 



1. lp71,to,Iulv l.lsVJ 
l.le7l,to Julv 1.1.^72 
1.1^^71, to July 1,1872 
l,lH71,to Jnly l.l'-72 
l.l&71,to Julv 1,1H78 
1, 1871, to Julv 1,1^72 
l,1871,to J11IV l,lt<72 
1,1871, to JulV 1,1872 
1.1^71, to Julv 1,1872 
1,1871. to Julv 1.1 e72 



M20 (KJ 
4H0 0<» 



1,2^2 (hi 
l.Gf^l Ou 



122,950 



;{0o (Ml 


aoo 00 


120 w 


1. 140 00 


120 00 


.-)40 00 


420 00 


000 c<» 


60 00 


180 CO 



7, iK)4 :».'. 



*^tatnncnt of apuropriatious made by Congrcm for the. year ended June ;M), lf<7*2. on non-pay- 
ivy HtorL-H held hy thr Secretary of the Interior fot' rarions Indian tribcx. 



lk»nd.s. Per ( 



ArkansuA 

Florida 

Indiana 

North Carolina . 
Tennessee 

Do 

Do 

Virginia 

Do 



•nt. 


Amount of 


Amount of uu- 


HtOt^k. 


uuul inurcst. 


li 


*1)0. 000 00 


K\ 400 00 


7 


132,000 00 


i). 240 00 


5 


ti9,000 00 


3, 450 00 


a 


205,000 00 


12, 300 00 


e, 


104,000 00 


♦5, 240 00 


r.i 


66, 666 66 j 


:J,500 00 


r» 


16.5, 000 00 


-,250 00 





581,800 00 


\\4, 908 00 


a 


13, 000 00 


780 00 




1, 420, 466 C6J 


84,068 00 
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IXTEKEST OX NOX.PAYING ST^ATESTOCKS. 

Table No. 4. — CoUectionB made since November 1, 1871, due and unpaid July 1, 1871, and 

pnor thereto. 



a 



1871. 
July 11 

Xov. 22 
Nov. 22 
Nov. 22 

1872. 



I 

1 



6 




$105 00 Jan. 1, 1871 July 1, 1871 

130 00 April 1,1871 July 1,1871 

243 33J May 1,1871 July J, 1871 

26 CCJj May 1, 1871 I Julv 1, 1871 



May 27 3, 000 00 I July 1, 1864 Jan. 1, 1865 



May 27' •flOO 00 ■ 

May 27 I 990 00 1 ' 

' I 

July 11 I 3, 000 00 ! July 1,1665 Jan. 1,1866 



July 11 2,010 00 ; 



$3,500 00 



10,000 00 
24, 333 33^ 



2,666 66J do . 



Virginia itixeii,Hic1i- 
mond and Pauville 
Railroad. 

Louisiana sixes . . . . 
do 



$103 09 



$150 00 I. 
243 33| . 



I 



July 11; 58 50 'Jan. l,li'62 July 1,1862 



I 



,10,573 50 



100,000 00 ' Virginia sixes, Rich- 
mond and Danville 
Railroad. 

And 33 coupons due 
July 1, 1864. 

And 33 coupons duo 
July 1, 1865. 

Virginia sixes.Rlch- 
mond and Danville 
Railroad. 
! And 67 coupons due 

July 1,1865. . 
I Tennessee sixes, 
Nashville & Chat 
tanooga Railroad. 




26 66] 
3,000 00 



2,000 00 



On the 22d of November, 1869, Hon. J. D. Cox, as Secretary of the Interior, and 
trustee for various Indian tribes, entered into an agrooraent with A. S. Baford, 
esq,, president of the Richmond and Danville RaUroad Company, to fund the 
arrears of interest duo on $100,000 Richmond and Danville Railroad bonds, 
accruing from January 1, 1861, to January 1, 1866, inclusive, amounting to $30,000, 
on which said company agreed to make the following payments, viz : 
January 1, 1870, the sum of $5,000. 

July 1,1870, the sum of $5,000, and 6 months' interest $150 

January 1. 1871, the sum of $5,000, and 12 months' interest 300 

July 1,1871. the sum of $5,000, and 18 months' interest 450 

Jai^narv 1, 1872, the sum of $5,000, and 24 months' interest 600 

July 1,1872, the sum of $5,000, and 30 months' interest 750 



990 00 

99000 

.[ 3,000 00 
I 
. 2,010 00 

58 50 



I 



393 33i 10, 180 16i 



Juno 14 
June 14 
June 14 
June 14 
July 11 



150 00 
300 00 
450 00 
600 00 
750 00 



a»250 00 



Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jon. 



1,1870 
1,1870 
1, 1870 
1,1870 
1,1870 



July 
Jan. 
July 
Jan. 
July 



1,1870 
1,1871 
1,1871 
1, 1872 
1,1872 



On funded arrears of interest 
on $100,000 Virginia, Rich- 
mond and DanviUe Railroad, 
as per agreement. 



150 00 
300 00 
450 00 
600 00 
750 00 



(,250 00 



REC-iriTl I.ATION. 

Whole amount college ted, regular interest $10, 573 50 

compound interest 2,250 00 

Deduct amount carried to the credit of Indian tribes 

Ro-imbursements on appropriations for fiscal year ended June 30, 1871, and prior 
thereto 



12.823 50 
12, 430 16} 



393 33i 
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Table No. 5. — Collections of inta-ent made since Xovemher 1, 1871 ^ falling due since July 

1, 1871. 



1871. 
Nov. 22 
Nov. 22 
Nor. 22 

1872. 
Jan. 11 



Jan. 11 
May 14 
May 14 
May 14 



May 14 

July 11 



Jwlyll 

■XuJyll 



I Period for which collected. ! 



From— To— 



$150 00 
486 66| 
53 33^ 

14, 97G 00 



105 00 

300 00 

810 00 

3,000 00 



105 00 
15,360 00 



July 1,1871 Oct. 1,1871 
July 1,1871 Npv. 1,1871 
July 1,1871 Nov. 1,1871 

July 1, 1871 I Jan. 1, 1872 



I 

Jan. 1,1872 
AprIIl,ld7a 
May 1,1872 
Jan. 1,1872 



July 
Oct 
Nov. 



1,1871 
1,1871 
1, 1871 



Julv 1,1671 



July 1,1871 
Jau. 1,1872 



Jan. 1,1872 
July 1,1872 



105 00 Jan. 1,1872 July 1, 1872 
3. 000 00 Jan. 1, 1872 July 1, 1872 



!38, 451 00 , 



Kind of bonds. 






110, 000 00 
24, 333 33i 
2,666 66| 

512, 000 00 



3.500 00 
10, 000 00 
27,000 00 
100,000 00 



3,500 00 
512, COO 00 



3,500 00 
100, 000 00 



.-III 

pi 



Sv 

'si 

11 



n 



Louisiana sixes $150 00 

do , 486 661 

do I 



Tennessee sixes 

Nashville & Chat- 1 

tanooga Kailroad. | 

Georgia sixes j 

Louisiana sixes .' 

do , 

Virginia, Bichmond ; 3, 000 00 

and DapviUe Rail- 1 

road sixes. i 

do .«. 

Tennessee. Nash- 

ville ana Cbatta- , 

noogallailr'd sixes. 

Georipa sixes 

Virginia, Hichmond 

and Danville Kail- 1 

road. ! 



$53 3:ti 
14, 976 00 



105 00 
300 00 
810 00 



15, 



105 00 
360 00 



105 00 
t.OOO W» 



1, 308, 500 00 I 



' 3,636 66|34,814 33.\ 



RECAPITILATIOX. 

The anioimt brought upon the books of this office from appropriations 
made by Congress for interest on non-paying stock for the fiscal year 
endedJune 30, 1872, as previously stated, was §84,068 00 

Deduct amount deposited in the United States Treasury to ro-imburso the 
Government, as per above table 3,636 6^1 

Balance re-imbursable for the fiscal year ended Juno 30, 1 872. 30, 431 33jt 



Jiecnpitnlation of interest coUectedj premiums^ t^^c., as per tables hereinbefore given. 



Table No. 1. 



Coin -interest on United 

States bonds 

Interest on United States 

bonds, (cnrroncy) 

Interest on paying State 

stocks 

Total interest collected on 

non- paying bonds duo 

prior to July 1, 1871 

Total collected due since 

July 1,1871 



1131, 926 37 



Table No. 2. 



$16, 800 00 



Table No. 3.|Table No. 4..Table No. 5. 



^7, 904 95 



' 810, 573 50 



i 



$38,451 00 

Total interest collected during time specified 
Add compound interest received from (Virginia) Kiohmond and Banvillo Bailroad Com- 

5 any, (sfeo Table No. 4) 
d premium realized on coin-interest on United States bonds, (see table No. 1) 

Total premium and interest 

Deduct amount refundod to the United States 



Balance carried to the crcilit of trnst-fnnil interest due vaiious Indian tribes. 



Total. 

$131, 928 37 
16, 800 00 
7, 904 9.-. 

10,573 50 
38,451 00 



205, C57 &•-► 

2, 250 00 
15, 359 2:. 



223,267 07 
4.030 00 



219, 237 07 
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On the 13th day of May, l^^GO, tbe Secretary of tim Interior directed the transfer of 
§4,000, Louisiana 6 percent, bonds, from the Delaware to tlie Cherokee national fand, 
and also, by a subsequent decision, the interest accruing from the date of transfer, 
under authority of a contract between said tribes dated April 7, 1867. Appropriation! 
for arrears of interest on said bonds having been advanced by the Government, cover- 
ing a period since the date of said transfer, and placed to the credit of the Delaware 
fund, aiuounting to $V20 in excess of interest since collected and re-imi»ursed the United 
States, the sum of ^1*20 is yet re-imbursable from the account of trust-fund interest 
due the Delaware general fund. 

The re-im'bursements as shown in the preceding table do not cover any of tbe appro- 
priations made by Congress subsequent to the period embraced by the appropriation 
made to meet the interest falling due on or before June 30, 1871, and the re-imburse- 
ments exhibited therein have been made in accordance with the re-imbursable account 
as stated in the annual report of November 1, 1871, which shows that there ha<l been 
appropriated and brought on the books of this office for interest on non-paying stocks 
(except those held in trust for the Chickasaw national fund) for the time 8t<ated, 
§966,948.70 ; that there was collected ^324,016.07, of which $240,417.20 was covere<l into 
the Treasury to rc-imburse the Government for appropriations made, and $83,598.87 
carried to the credit of the tribes; and that there wjis duo from the States $648,658, of 
vrhich $5,070 should be carried to the credit of the tribes, and $643,588 should be re-im- 
bursed to the Government; also, that there was due from the tribes to the Govern- 
ment §23,371, being interest collected for periods for whiph appropriations had hereto- 
fore been made and carried to the credit of the tribes. 

The total appropriations ma<lo by Congress since October, 1860, to date 
of this report, for arrears of interest on non-paying bonds, (exclusive 
of that appropriated for the Chickasaw national fund,) amounts to.. . Jl, 040, 856 70 

Total ro-imbursements on account of the same from interest collected.. 263; 351 40 

Balance re-imbursable 777, 505 30 

Total amount appropriated during the same period for arrears of interest 

falling due Chickasaw national tund $225,210 

Total re-imbursements on account of the same from' interest collected 139, 002 

Balance re-imbursable 86,208 



It will .bo seen by reference to tables Nos. 1 and 2, collections of interest on non-pay- 
ing stocks, that there has been collected on the same during the past year $49,024.50 ; 
of which §4,030 has been covered, into the Treasury to re-imburse the Government for 
interest appropriated ; and that f 44,994.50 was carried to the credit of the tribes. 

The total collections of interest during the same period, on all accoants, was $2(^, - 
757.82. 
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In this connection I desire to invito your attention to the following statement in re- 
lation to the condition of the^trust-fund accounts of the Chickasaw Nation. 

By aq act of Congress approved July 27, 1868, the Secretary of the Interior, as trus- 
tee lor various Indian tribes, wjis authorized to receipt for the amount of stocks pre- 
viously held in trnst by the Secretary of tlie Treasury for the Chickasaw national fund. 
The transfer of said funds was effected August 12, 18G8, accompanied by an epitome of 
the records of the Treasury Department. Some additional information has since been 
received in response to such inquirfes as became necessary in the courBe of official ac- 
tion by this Department. 

Prior to the transfer above stated, the only information in relation to the fund in the 
possession of the Indian Office, besides what was shown by tbe regular appropriation 
warrants, was comprised in such official letters, reports, and statements of said account 
in brief, covering stat«<l or disconnected periods, as had been transmitted at different 
dates by the Secretary and Comptroller of the Treasury Department. 

Upon a careful examination of a portion of the Chickasaw records now in this office, 
there appear to be many conflicting statements and discrepancies concerning the offi- 
cial transactions of the Government with the Chickiisaw Nation. It is very probable, 
however, that many, if not all of the errors which appear to Imve.been committed 
since the origin of said fund, may be owing to an incompleteness of the Chickasaw 
records, or, otherwise, that a full and connected account may render many things satis- 
factory or explicit which now appear irreconcilable or ambiguous. 
. The Chickasaw fund comprises bonds issued or guaranteed by several different 
States. A portion of these bonds are now pjist date of redemption, and while it is 
important that the Department should be enabled to properly adjust the accounts with 
the States interested, it is not easy to determine tbeiexact amount of the indebtedness 
of said States, on account of arrears of interest on said bonds, or the full extent of the 
liabilities of the Government to the Chickasaw Nation. 

There are, however, other reasons, perhaps equallj' important, why this Department 
should be in possession of further and accurate information in relation to the Chicka- 
saw fund. 

There are now pending before the Department large claims, filed by the recognized 
attorneys for the Chickasaw Nation, for ampunts claimed to have been misappropriated 
by the Government at various times, covering the period said fund was held in trust 
by the Treasury Department; and as an item has also been inserted in the regular esti- 
mates of amounts re<iuired to fultill treaty stipulations, which (estimate will be sub- 
mitted to Congress at the next session, calling for nearly $300,000 arrears of interest 
accruing on the Chickasaw fund i)rior to July 1, 1866, which appears to be due the 
Chickasaw Nation, and for which no provision has been made, covering a period on 
the Tennessee State bonds since 1861, and on the Arkansas State bonds as far back as 
1852, it may become necessary to prepare a statement in detail of the financial' trans- 
actions on the part of the Government in connection with the Chickasaw trust-funds 
since January 1, 1842, the date when a portion of the States indebted suspended pay- 
ment. 

Although a careful examination of all the accounts nnd records of the Department, 
80 far as tliey relate to the ttust-fnnd accounts of the Chickasaw Nation since 1861, has 
been made under your direction during the present year, and official statements, com- 
prising the various accounts, furnished the Chickasaw IJation, a synopsis of which, 
including the Chickasaw reimbursement account for that period, is embraced in this 
report; yet, in consideration df the highly imjiortant reasons hereinbefore stated, and 
the necessity for the Department to be in possession of full knowledge and accurate 
records of all matters within its jurisdiction, and also, in view of further information 
being desired in relation to said fund either by the Department, Congress, or the Chick- 
asaw Nation, which may occasion a review of said accounts while said fund was held 
in trust by the Treasury Department, I respectfully suggest that the Secretary of the 
Interior be requested to call upon the Treasury Department to furnish this office with 
full records and complete statements of all financial transactions on the part of the 
Government with the Chickasaw Nation from the origin of their trust-fund account 
until August 12, 1868, the date said fund was transferred to the custody of the Interior 
Department. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

LONSVILLE TWITCHELL, 

Trust-Fund Clerk, Indian Office, ^ 

Hon. Fkancis A. Walker, 

Commiseianer of Indian Affairs, 
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Report of Hon. B. B. Cowen^ Assistant Secretary of the Interior ^ Ron. 
N. J. Turneyj and Mr. J. W. Whaniy commissioners to visit the Teton 
Sioux at and near Fort Peck^ Montana. 

Washington, D. C, Ociohtr 15, 1872. 

Sir : The commissioD, appointed by the Secretary of the Interior on the 15th day of 
Jnne, 1872, to visit the Teton Sioox on the Upper Missonri River, have the honor to 
submit the following report. We acknowledge the receipt of your instmotions, fur- 
nished us at the suggestion of the Secretary of the Interior, to guide us in an investiga- 
tion, under which tnis report is made. 

While en route to the neighborhood of the Indians, the chairman telegraphed Dr. 
Daniels, United States Indian agent at the Red Cloud agencv, to proceed to Fort Peck, 
Montana, taking with him some of the most influenti(il chiefs at his agency. A similar 
telegram was sent to Colonel O^Connor at the Grand River agency. Dr. Daniels took 
with him Interpreter Joseph Bissoiiette, Red Dog, and High Wolf, of the delegation 
which he had, a short time before, 'taken to Washington, and WolTs Ears, a young 
brave of considerable influence and promise. The afiairs of the Grand River agency 
were in such condition that Colonel O'Connor did not feel willing to leave his post, 
but he promptly sent seven of his principal chiefs, with an interpreter, under charge of 
Mr. Hardie, one of the employes at the agency. 

After many troublesome delays, consequent upon traveling in such a country, we 
reached Fort Peck on the 26th of July, via Corinne, Utah, and Helena and Fort Benton, 
Montana Territory. Fort Peck is a small trading-post, located on the left bank of the 
Missouri River, five hundred miles below Fort Benton, within the Territory of Montana, 
and within the boundaries of the reservation described by the treaty of July 13 and 15, 
and September 1, 1868, for the Gros-Veutres, Piegans, Blackfeet, and River Crow 
Indians. 

The Indians we were appointed to visit were called by our letters of appointment, 
by your instructions, and by the Indian appropriation bill for the current year, Teton 
Sioux, and by that name we will designate them in our report. The numerous tribes 
and bands of the great Daootah Nation have been intermarrying and changing from 
other causes for so long a time, that their former division into Tetons and Santeee is no 
longer recognized, and the ^rmer term is seldom or never heard among those Indiana 
whom we designate by that title. These names crew out of the former designation of 
the Sioux, by which all those west and south of the Missouri River were called Tetons, 
and all those north and east of that river Santees. By that division, therefore, these 
may still be called Tetons, although they are apparently ignorant of the existence of 
such a name as applied to themselves. 

The Tetons, at the time when the efforts of the Department to conciliate them began, 
embraced a number of Indians representing almost every tribe and band of the Dacotah 
Nation, and were roaming on the hunting-grounds lyin^ south of the Missouri River, 
and embracing the Yellowstone, Powder River, and Big Horn Valleys. Their camps 
embraced those members of the various tribes who had become dissatisfied with the 
conduct of those tribes which had assnmed treaty relations with the Government, and 
who were opposed to peace on any terms with the whites. Such a confederation, 
bound together solely by a common and implacable hatred toward the whites, as may 
be supposed, exercise a reign of terror in the country through which they roam, and 
. commit many outrages upon the scattered white men found therein. Many whites 
were murdered in the vicinity of Fort Peck alone, and upward of thirty have been 
killed since the establishment of that trading-post within its immediate neighBorhood. 
This confederacy is supposed to have been under the control of Sitting Bull and Black 
Moon, two chiefs of the Unkapapa Sioux, who are mentioned by you in your letter of 
instructions an having been engaged in the Minnesota massacre of 1862. We do not 
agree with yon that these chiefii participated in the Minnesota war; no mention of 
them is found in the proceedings of the commission which tried the participants ifl the 
massacre, nor in the history of the war; nor is any mention made ot any of their tribe 
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having taken part therein. Dr. Daniels, who was closely identified with the scenes of 
that war, does not think they bad any part in it, neither does Red Dog, nor any other 
of the leading chiefs with whom we have converseil. They have committed crime 
enough, without being charged with any of which they are innocent. That these 
chiefs have great influence among the Tetons, however, is undoubted, notwithstanding 
some of the chiefs from the lower agencies affect to consider Sitting Bull as a mean- 
spirited sort of fellow, with but little or no influence, and very small following. The 
Indians whom we met of the Tetons consider him the leading man of their people, and 
their speeches at the council sufficiently indicated their fear of and respect for him. 
When ne has visited the post his control of his braves is said to have been more com- 
plete than is usual among Indians, and other chiefs showed their respect for him by 
removing their koo feathers from their beads in his presence. In order to fully understand 
the situation with regard to Sitting Bull, it may be well to state the fact thathe has in 
his company a Sandwich Islander, called Frank, who appears to exercise great con- 
trol in the Indian councils, and who excels the Indians m their bitter hatred to the 
whites. We have had no opportunity, of fo^ning an accurate or even an approximate 
idea of Sitting Bull's followers prior to the secession therefrom of those now in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of Fort Feck. Their numbers have been variously estimated, as 
you know, at from fifteen hundred to three thousand lodges, but, from the data we 
have been able to collect, we are of the opinion that one-half the smaller number is 
nearer the true estimate of his present force, if it be not really in excess of the truth. 
This estimate may or may not include a large number of Sioux from the Red Cloud 
and Spotted Tail agencies, and roaming the Powder River and Yellowstone countries. 
On ou): arrival at Fort Peck we found very few Indians in that vicinity. A few 
lodges only were there under Medicine Bear, a Cuthead Yanktonais, who may be con- 
sidered as the head chief of all we have yet drawn from Sitting Bull's control. The 
others were hunting buffalo and preparing skins for their new lodges, of which they 
stood greatly in need. They were in the country lying northof the forty-eighth degree 
of north latitude. The work of hunting nomadic tribes over so vast an extent of country 
requires much time, but we succeeded to such an extent that, on the 17th of August, 
we had collected the following into a camp within a mile of the fort, viz : 

Lodges. 

Shooters in the Pines 151 

Yanktonais...: J 113 

Tatkannais 120 

Unkapapas 69 

Total 453 

These lodges, with their inmates, were counted accurately on the 19th of August, and 
there were in all 2,883 persons, an average of a little over six persons to a IcSge. In 
this a very large proportion, probably two-thirds, were children under fourteen years 
of age. Of those which we had hoped to have brought iu, but did not find, we were 
able to identify with tolerable accuracy the following, viz: 

Lodges. 

Yellow Liver 60 

Black Tiger 24 

Long Sioux , 28 

White Eagle 30 

Scattering lodges which had left from time to time 40 

Total .^ 182 



Yellow Liver has, no doubt, returned to Sitting Bull's camp. White Eagle has prob- 
ably^ gone down the river toward Buford, while the others have, no doubt, scattered 
off to the north of Milk River. Some lodges of the Shooters in the Pines also wont off 
down the river on account of a quarrel with Medicine Bear, but their numbers were 
unimportant. The last-mentioned one hundred and eighty-two lodges, with the excep- 
tion of Yellow Liver's sixty lodges, properly belong to those who may now be consid- 
ered as so far attracted to this post, that they will not easily be estranged, so long as 
they are not neglected by the Government, and there is ^ood reason to believe that 
Yellow Liver will return and bring others with him, jTldging from his friendly dispo- 
sition while at the post. But, excluding entirely the one hundred and eighty-two 
lodges which we know nothing about personally, we have four hundred and fifty-three 
lodges, embracing nearly three thousand Indians as a nucleus, to which we may reason- 
ably hope to attract others, in proportion as the Government is willing to minister to 
their more pressing needs. 

With these Indians we mingled freely for more than two weeks; observed their con- 
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dition, their character, and their wants. It is necessary to consider these before they 
can be properly dealt with and provided for. They are very poor, indifferently mounted, 
and armed for the most part with bows and aiTows. There are some old-pattern muz- 
zle-loading guns and pistols, bat probably not more than ten or a dozed improved 
breech-toatling arms among them, while the latter are almost nseless because of the 
impossibility of their procuring ammunition to suit them. The mans of thes» Indians 
are entirely ignorant of the routine of an agency, suspicions of the proffered kindness 
of the Government, and accept whatever is given them in much thu same spirit with 
which the hog munches the acorns, without a thought of him who thrashes them down. 
^They have a very faint idea of the advantages of civilization, and our talk with them 
upon that subject fell upon unwilling ears. In short, they are a very fair type of the 
American Indian nninfluoncefl by contact with the white race, and afford an excellent 
subject for a mi8si(mary work. Their utmost intellectual effort is to devise forms of 
entreaty which will induce the whites to give them whatever they want, and their ideas 
of the re^pe-ctive purposes for which the two. races were created seem to be that the 
whites were maile to give whatever the Indians want and jisk for. 

Our council was held at F<»rt Pedc, l>eginning on the 21st day of August. There 
were present in the council, beside the commissioners and the white men employed at 
the post, alK>ut two hundred chiefs and warriors.. The council occupied two days, and 
a report of its proceedings accompanies this report. It was only partially succes^ul ; 
that is to say, tney seemed entirely willing to receive everything we had to give them, 
although they hesitated for some time about taking our presents because we wonld 
not defiver them at their lodges a mile away. This difficulty, however, was very satis- 
factorily settled by their summoning their squaws, who were able t-o get away with 
everything we had for them. It will be observed that the second day^s coiraoil ad-* 
j(mrned with a very decided fexpression against sending a delegation to Wasbin^j^toi). 
This was in accordance with the almost unanimous feeling of the Indians at that time ; 
and we felt that we would not be able to induce any of them to i-eturn with ns. This 
feeling was confirmed by an occurrence the second day after thb council adjourned. 
On the first day thereafter a band of the Indians came to the post and gave a war- 
dance ; we gave them some presents. The next day there came another band and 
danced ; we gave them, also, some presents; but for some reason, probably because they 
fancied their presents less valuable than were given to those who came on the pre- 
vious day, they became angry, throw their premmts from them and began firing their 
guns promiscuously as a mark of displeasure, one shot passing through a window near 
by. They then went away to camp, whooping and yelling in derision. The next morn- 
ing the principal chiefs came to the agents* room, at the invitation of our chairman, 
when he made the outbreak of the day before the occasion of giving them a talk, 
which in the end resulted in an entire revolution of feeling in regard to going to 
Washington, and a promise that the parties to the performance of the previous day 
should be properly punished as soon as identified. The chiefs also collected a large num- 
ber of chiefs, and, warriors, and, in.all the savage magnificence of feathers and paint, 
gave us a dance in good style, agreeing, in advance, that wo should give them no pres- 
ents at all at that time. 

In the council the questions of the constfuction of the railroa<l and the site for an 
agency, (the former of which was pressed with considerable persistency,) we declined 
to discuss with them until they should visit the Great Father. They were most press- 
ing, however, in their demand for guns and ammunition, every speaker seeming to bo 
more demonstrative than those who had preceded him. This, it will be seen, we met 
by a prompt and decided refusal. 

Referring to the location of an agency for these Indians, or their disposition among 
existing agencies, upon which "we were directed to report, we have to say that the 
nearest agency to Fort Peck is the Milk R'wer agency, at Fort Browning, distant one 
hundred and forty miles by the nearest practicable wagon-route. There are now sup- 
plied at that agency the Gros Ventres, River Crows, Assinaboines, and San tees, estimated 
at from four to five thousand. The location is a. very bad one ; the water is alkaline, 
and there is no farming-land in the neighborhood, while the buildings are dilapidated 
and almost untenable. The Assinaboines and San tees are friendly with the Sioux at Fork 
Peck, very friendly with the whites, and anxious to have their agency removed to the 
Missouri River. The Gros Ventres and River Crows are at war with the Sioux, and 
little hope of peace exists. The cost of transportation by land to the Milk River 
agency from Fort Benton or Fort Peck is about $1.50 per hundred pounds. 

We respectfully suggest the establishment of an agency on the Missouri River at or 
near Fort Peck, and the ren^ovid of the Assinaboines and San tees to that point, to min- 
gle with the Tetons, and be supplied by the agent there. The Gros Ventres and River 
, Crows could then be supplied at Fort Belknap, where the Government now has sup- 

Slies under a sub-agent. Should this arrangement be perfected, the buildings at Fort 
rowning should be destroyed. The advantages of such an arrangement would be — 
First. An agency on the Missouri River, by which a great saving in transportation 
wonld be effected, and the agency be more accessible. 
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Second. The Assinaljoines aud Santees wonld be removed from proximity t^ the 
Oros Ventres and River Crows, who are the traditional enemies of/ their friends the 
Tetons, and between whom that enmity is liable to canse trouble at any time. 

Third. It would largely increase the"^ numbers at Fort Peck, which wonld give in- 
creased confidence to those already there, and tend to disturb the efforts of Sitting 
Bull's followers, who are trying to draw off those who are now at peace. Fort Peck, as 
we have said, is simply a trading-post, in a good location, near good timber, water, 
and grass. 

Under authority from the superintendent, Agent Simmons has already had additional 
buildings constructed, consisting of a warehouse, 100 by'^S feet, and two rooms for the 
use of the agent and employes, all surrounded by a stockade. An additional room of 
the same size, and another room for the interpreter, would furnish sufficient accommo- 
dations for the use of an agency for several years, and can be built at a very rt^ason- 
able cost. This arrangement contemplates the boarding of the agent and employes at 
the mess-room of the fort, where they can be accommodated at $26 per month, as they 
are at present. There are several good sites below Fort Peck, on the river, winch 
"would be suitifble for an agency — one at the site^f old Fort Galpin, five miles b«low, 
.where the landing is bad during low water; one at the mouth of the Milk River, 
twenty miles below ; and on© at the mouth of Poplar River, seventy-five miles below. 
These several locations were alluded to by the Indians as being desirable places for an 
agency. In no respect, however, are they superior to Fort Peck, though either of them 
is probably as good, excepting as to the landing, which at Fort Peck is very good in 
any stage of water. 

In regard to the census of Sitting BulFs camp, we cannot, of course, report anything 
definite from our own personal knowlmlge, as tim messengers sent out failed to reacli 
him. In a letter from Dr. Daniels, received since our return home, he reports that one 
of the messengers sent out from his agency to communicate with Sitting Bull, reports 
that there were four hundred lodges of Indians in the Powder River country, of which 
No Neck is the head chief. Black Moon and Sitting Bull have their own family rela- 
tions, twenty to thirty lodges each. There were many chiefs and. head-men, who had 
a few lodges each, "but all came together to make up the war-party against tlie Crows. 
From inquiries among the Indians at Fort Peck, however, and especially of those 
Unkpapas of Sitting Bull's immediate family, it would seem that there were about 
seven hundred lo<lges under his command proper in the early spring. It is certain that 
there was, in the country now being traveled by him, a large number of Ogalhihi 
Sioux, Cheyennes, aud Arapahoes from the Platte River, and BruliSs from Spottwl 
Tail's agency. How many of these sympathize with, or have attached themselves' to. 
Sitting Bull, we have no means of knowing; and it was impossible, from the reports 
received, to segregate the Tetons from the aggregate. We have advices from the In- 
dians, as well as from parties from the Platte River, that from the Red Cloud agency 
alone there were in the Powder River country, under Black Twin, Red Horn, R«d 
Shirt, Greasy Horse, and Sorrel Horse, three thousand Sioux, and under other chiefs 
abbut four thousand Cheyennes atid Arapahoes. What numbers are there from other 
agencies we have no information, but the Indians with whom we have talked 
have much to say about being^ charged tvith mischief to the whites which was the 
the work of the Sioux, from the* agencies farther south. It was not practicable f«)r us 
to visit Sitting Bull's camp in person, not knowing his location, and being entirely 
without escort and transportation. Otherwise we might have presented a more satis- 
factory report of his people. We have simply to give the figures we were able to gather 
from the various sources named. There were present at our council several of Sitting 
Bull's chiefs, including Techauke, his brother-in-law. He is a fiue-looking but rather 
quiet and modest man. He said nothing in council, but wo had many private talks 
with him, and gleaned a tolerable idea of Sitting Bull's character. Techauke says 
when he left Sitting Bull's camp, the latter told him " to go, and whenever he found a 
•white man who woiud tell the truth, to return, and he would go to see him." Tec.hauke 
did not t-ell us whether his search bad been succf^ssful, but he seemed to have gained 
confidence in the whites, and to bo well satisfied that we were able and. willing to per- 
form all that we promised. He said that Sitting Bull did not start out this season to 
commit any depredations on the whites, but o>ily to fight the Crows, and that he will 
come to the agency at Peck when the ** snow dies," to talk peace. If be does make 
peace, we are confident that it will be a lasting one, as he seems to have sufficient 
influence to control his people, and sufficient courage to afford to act upon his own 
ideas of what is best, regardless of the actions of his braves. If such a peace is made, 
it is not improbable that Sitting Bull will be the Red Dog of the Upper Missouri. 

In addition to the Indians herein mentioned as being present at Fort Peck, we had 
brought from the Milk River agency ten of the leading chiefs. After a few days' stay 
at Fort Peck, they all got sick, and were sent home before the council. The Indians' 
from the Platte agency and from Grand River, also, returned home before the council. 
The former were sent home on account of their long absence, and the necessity for the 
presence there of the agent. We sent the latter home because their presence did not 
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Beem to coDclnce to the object we bad in view. The Tetons were jealous of them 
because of their being agency Indians, and suspicious that they visited Fort Peck only 
to secure a portion of the presents and annuities to be distributed. Of Red Dog we 
cannot speak in too high terms. He seemed to know just what was neoessary to be 
done and how to do it. He recognized the disaffection of the Grand River Uukpapas, 
and, even though their demeanor toward him was far from friendly, he possessed the 
ready tact to mollify tbem, and exerted the most wholesome influence in reconciling 
all differences. He has the hearty thanks of the commission for his presence and 
efforts, and we regret that it was not in our power to i^ive him some substantial evi- 
dence of our appreciation of his conduct. Dr. Daniels, United States agent at the Red 
Cloud agency, was also of the greatest service to ns on account of his familiarity 
with the several tribes of the Dacotah Nation, and with their language. His inter- 
preter, Joseph Bisnet, we found of great service, and entirely reliable. 

We made our entire tour of more than six thousand miles, much of it in the re||^a 
frequented by what had been considered hostile Indians, without any military protec- 
tion or escort whatever. To say that we were entirely unmolested by ludians is 
the strongest evidence we can give of their friendly disptmition toward %he whites. 

We brought with us to Washington besides the agent, A. J. Simmons, of the Milk 
River agency, and William Benoiste, interpreter, the following Indian chiefs aud yoang 
warrioFH from those now at Fort Peck, in accordance with your suggestion : Medicine 
Bear, Afraid of the Bear, Black Eye, Black Cat Fish, Skin of the Heart, Eagle Packer; 
Bloody Mouth, Red Thunder, Long Fox, Gray Crane Walking. 

Of the young braves and warriors : Mauy Horns, Red Lodge, Good Hawk, Black 
Horn, Bull Rushes, Man that brandishes his war-dub walkiug, Yellow Eagle, Lost Med- 
icine. 

At the Grand Riyer agency, upon the invitation of the chairman of our commission, 
Colonel J. C. O'Connor, the agent joined us with the following delegation, viz : Dr. S. 
S. Turner, surgeon of the agency; John Breguier, interpreter ; Mrs. Galpiu ; Bear's Rib, 
Running Antelope, ThnncTer Hawk, Iron Horn, Walking Shooter, of the Unkpapa 
tribe ; The Grass, Sitting Crow, and Iron Scare, of the Blackfeet Sioux ; Two Bears, Red 
Bear, and Bull's Ghost, of the Lower Yanktonnais tribe; Big Head, Black Eye, and Big 
Razee, of Upper Yanktonnais. 

B. R. COWEN, 
A89i9iant Secretary of ihe Intericr. 
N. J. TURNEY. 
J. W. WHAM. ' 



Report of Son. B. B. Cowen, Assistant Secretary of the Interior^ of his 
observations as one of the commissioners above mentioned. 

DePABTMENT^ OF THE INTERIOR, 

Washington City, D, C, October 1, 1872, 
Siu: I have the honor to submit the following report of observations made during 
my journey as a member of the special commission appointed by the Secretary of the 
Interior to visit the hostile Sioux of Montana. At Salt Lake City, which point wo 
reached on the 30th of June, I found considerable excitement from the threatening 
aspect of Indian affairs in Utah. On the 2d of July a conference was held at the office 
of Dr. Dodge, special agent for certain Indians in that Territory. There were pre- 
sent at the conference Governor Wood, Chief Justice McKean, and Jnstice Hawiey, 
territorial oflQcers; General Morrow, of the Army, commandant at Camp Douglas; 
Agent Dodge, Hon. N. J. Turney, of the Indian commission, John S. Delano, chief clerk 
of the Interior Department, and myself. The Indian troubles in Utah were fully can- 
vassed, and the question of bow to deal with them carefully considered. There were 
at that time in Utah two bands of the Utes, belonging to the reservation at White 
River, in Colorado, and at Uintah, in Utah. They were not then conuuitting depreda- 
tions, but their presence in Utah off from their reservations was a source of great alarm 
to the Indians and t« the people of the Territory, and calculate to lead to trouble. 
I instructed Dr. Dodge to go at once to these Indiand, and assist them to reach their 
reservation. If they were not wilUing to go, then the military power would be in- 
voked to aid in their removal. It was also suggestetl that a company of troops shonld 
be stationed at Uintah for some weeks or mouths, to protect the agent and preserve 
the peace of the neighborhood. The other bands" in the Territory were the Shiverettes, 
whose hunts are in Grass Valley. These Indians are partially hostile, and occasionally 
commit deprcMations on the white settlers in their neighborhood. They had com- 
mitted murders in the spring just past, and stolen many horses. Their presence was a 
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continnal menace to the whites, and a source of great alarm. These Indians belong to 
the Utes, and were included in the Spanish Fork treaty. It was advised that they be 
forced to go upon the Uintah. Dr. Dodge was advised to endeavor to effect this 
removal by peaceful means; failing in which, the military were to be called in to aid in 
forcing it. It was understood that the military would afford protection to the threat- 
ened settlements until such removal could be made. 

I made a hastily- written report to the Department of the above-mentioned consulta- 
tion, under date of July 1. Of subsequent events in Utah in connection with Indian 
affairs, I know nothing personally, having passed beyond the bounds of the Territory 
after the conference referred to above. 

It is my impression that much of the hostility on the part of the Indians in Utah is 
the direct result of the Mormon authorities, who are jealous of the appointment of 
Indian agents, and other employ^ of the Indian Department in that Territory, who 
are not of the Mormon faith. In times past the gratuities of the Government were 
dispensed chiefly by Mormon agents and employes, and it is alleged that issues of food 
and clothing were so made as to impress the beneficiaries with the belief that they 
were the gift of the Mormon Church authorities; and, the Mormon agents being re- 
moved, the church authorities seem desirous of embarrassing our agents, in order to 
induce the Government to return to the former custom of nsing Mormon agents, and 
to show the Indians that their present neglect is due solely to the involuntarily with- 
drawal of the Mormons from official connection with the Indian service. 

We passed from Utah through Idaho Territory, by way of Fort Hall. The agent at 
the latter place was absent on leave, and I made no stop there. We reached Helena, 
Montana Territory, on the 6th of July. According to his advertisement, Superintend- 
ent Viall had opened the bids for Indian supplies the same day, but before my arrival. 
I had been verbally instructed to represent the Department in the opening; of these 
bids, and also received similar authority by telegraph the day after my arrival. The 
bids were numerous, and nearly all the bidders were in a|;tendanco at the opening. 
There was great difference in the prices offered, ranging from fij^ures below the cost of 
freighting the goods to the points of supply, up to ]>rices too high to be entertained. 
I was fortunate in bein^ able to secure the advice of Mr. Tumey, of the Indian com- 
mission, who accompanied me. It was decided to reject all bids that were palpably 
tio low. and to recommend that the awards be made to those responsible bidders whose 
bids seemed to be made in good faith and at fair rates. In examining the responsibility 
I was of course compelled to rely entirely upon the advice of others, and upon the most 
reliable data to be obtained as to the character of the bidders. I recommended that 
awards be made as per report at that time. In this connection I would respectfully 
suggest that in future the awards for supplying the Montana agencies be made at the 
regular New York lettings. The whole business will then be removed from any 
suspicion of undue iufluencok Bidders can go to the East as well as Eastern bidders 
can now go to Helena, and the entire matter of making the awards will L>c in the hands 
of the Commissioner and the purchasing committees from the Indian commission and 
from the Department. I am unable to see any good reason for letting the Montana con- 
tracts separate and apart from the lettings in New York, whUe the change must greatly 
relieve the superintendent from an embarrassing responsibility, and from a trouble- 
some outside pressure, which cannot but seriously impair the efficiency of a public 
officer by embroiling him in local disputes and quarrels. We had intended to visit the 
Crow agency, in the Yellowstone Valley, but the litting of a military expedition at 
Foi-t Ellis, under Colonel Baker, to accompany and protect the engineers of the North 
Pacific Railroad into the Powder River country, decided us to proceed without delay 
to Fort Peck. It was feared that the movement of Colonel Baker might precij^itate a 
collision with those Indians whom it was the purpose of our commission to visit, un- 
less some steps were taken to communicate with and conciliate thtfln. I directed Su- 
perintendent Viall to send a reliable man to accompany Colonel Baker's command, to 
observe his movements, and, if practicable, to hold a council with any Indians that 
might be encountered, and induce them to proceed to our council at Fort Peck. Mr. 
Brunot, president of the Indian commission, subsequently joined us at Helena, and 
decided to visit the Crow agency. To him I therefore lookecl with great confidence to 
exert a salutary influence upon any hostile Indians that might be encountered. For 
the same reason I did not delay to visit the Blackfoot agency. I met the agents, how- 
ever, at Fort Benton, where he spent several days while we were there. Without 
having had any opportunity of inspecting the affairs of the agency, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that he is not a proper person for an Indian agent under the present 
policy. Inasmuch as he was removed before my return, and before I had any oppor- 
tunity to recommend his removal to the Department, I was spared the trouble of ask- 
ing for his dismissal, and I need not here give the reasons for my opinion in pegard to 
him. 

Fort Benton, the head of navigation in the Missouri River, is a most important point 
to the Indian service, and should be placed at once under the control of the Indian 
Department. The garrison there consists of one company of infantry. The settlement 
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embra<'<»« two Indian tradcrn'ostaWishinenta, an indefinite nnniher of drinkinjr-salooiw, 
and the houseH of a few white and half-breed traders. The white men jjenerally live 
uith Indian women, and as a elass are desperadoes. Benton is onr remotest frontier 
fiettlement <m that line. Large quantities of alcoholic liquors are carried to this point 
liy river, where it is given into the hands of the itinerant traders, who carry it to the 
lionies of the ludiaus, and trade it for peltries. Most of the Indian troubles in that 
region grow out of this traffic. Half-breeds from the Red River country, in British 
America, also come down to procure their supplies of whisky to use iu their trading 
operations. , 

The whisky is brought to Benton on the steamers plying the Missouri River, and 
consigned to traders at Benton, who dispose of it as above said. Messrs. Durfee and 
Peck made complaint to me frequently of the matter, and urged that something be 
done to protect them in refusing to carry spirits on their steamers, and to pnuish those 
who de4il in them. The most practicable remedy that suggests itself to me is to bnog 
Fort Benton and the adjacent country within an Indian reservation, so that the inter- 
course laws can apply to it. This may be done by simply extending the borders of the 
present Blackfoot and Piegan reservation, which is now bounded on the south by the 
Tetou Uiver, ^nd reaches within three miles of Fort Benton. To include Fort Benton 
and the adjacent country and about twenty miles of the Helena road, the boundary of 
the extended reservation should be about as follows : 

Beginning at about 47^ and 30' north latitude, on the south bank of the Missouri 
River; thence west on said line to the summit of the Rocky Mountains; thence with 
the summit to the southwest corner of the present reservation ; thence with the eastern 
and northern boundary of the present reservation to the northeast corner of the same ; 
thence tvith said north boundary to the Dakota line ; thence south with said Dakota 
line to the south bank of the Missouri River ; thence with said south bank to the place 
of beginning, excluding only the military reservation at Fort Buford. The advan- 
tages of such a reservation are, that the Missouri River, above the mouth of the Yellow- 
stone, would be withiu the bounds of the reservation, and spirits in transit conld 
be stopped by means of a strict espionage at Fort Buford. In the event of spirits 
passing on to Fort Benton, they could be seized there, and coutisi^ated under the 
intercourse laws. Then, also, we could drive out those persons at Fort Benton who 
live only off the Indians, and whose intercourse with them is an nnmixed evil. It is 
too late' this season to prevent the shipment of spirits to the Fort Benton country, as 
navigation has closed, and the annual supply has been iu the hands of the traders for 
some time. 

The next point we reached, after leaving Fort Benton, was the trading-poet, fi.ve 
hundred miles below the Missouri River, known as Fort Peck. The report of our com- 
mission set« forth fully the condition of aftairs there, leaving but little else to suggest. 
In accordance with the opinion of the commission that the Indians should be supplied 
at that point, I authorized the construction of buildings at Fort Peck Tor the storage of 
supplies, and for the partial accommodation of the agent and employ<^s, at a cost of 
$4,f*oO. Thene buildings do not furnish any mess-room for the employ6s nor stables for 
the stock. Such buildings can be added at a reasonable cost, if the Department desires 
to do so. In the mean time the agent and employ(^s are boarding at the tnider's mess- 
table, and the Government stock is quartered in the trader's corral and stables. 

The advantages of establish iug an agency at Fort Peck are fully set forth in the 
report of the commission, in which I of course concur. We stopped oi) our return 
down the Missouri River at several of the agencies, but not long enough to make any 
thorough inspection of their condition. At Fort Berthold the Indians were much 
excitotlon accouut of the murder of two Ree scouts by Sioux from the Grand River 
agency. I learned that this murder was in retaliation for the murder of several women 
and children of th« Sioux by some of the Berthold Indians. 

The Indians at Fort Berthold have made very satisfactory progress in farming, and if 
they were located on a productive soil, in a good climate, would soon be entirely self- 
sustaining. I found them discussing the policy of removing to the Indian Territory, 
and generally disposed to consider it favorably. If a few of their leading chiefs are 
allowed to go into the Indian Territory, and see the character of the lands intended for 
them, I am confident their removal can bo effected in the coming year. The grasshoppers 
have done great injury to their crops, and they should have additional aid, if it be ia 
the power of the Department to grant it; otherwise they must suffer before another 
crop can bo raised. These people occupy a position midway between the upper and 
lower tribes of the Sioux. They are entirely peaceful toward the whites, and peaoefol 
toward their Sioux neighbors. They complain that they are not treated as well by the 
Government as their more troublesome neighbors, the Sioux. On the other hand, tha 
Sioux claim that iu proportion as an Indian tribe' becomes peaceable and manifests a 
disposition to adopt our customs, they are neglected by the Government. They instance 
the treatment of the Berthold Indians to prove their charge. There is enough founda* 
tion for this idea to render it advisable to do something to change their beuef in that 
direction. Probably the best, if not the only way, to settle it in this case, is to renoove 
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the example wliicb the Sioux cite in illustration of the unprofitableness of remaining 
in a state of profound peace with the whites. 

At the Crow Creek ajieiicy there is a pressing necessity for new buihliii;;s on account 
of the washing away of the* banks of the river. This is a matter that should be looked 
to at once. 

The Grand River agency, where we stopped several hours, is. in fine condition. The 
Indians are contented and more peacefully disposed than at any other time for some 
years. They have refrained from afty hostile demonstration during the entire summer. 
Colonel O'Connor seems to enjoy their entire confidence, and exerts a most wholesome 
influence over them. He accompanied our commission to this city, at my invitation, 
with fourteen of his most influential chiefs and young braves. 

In the case of the agency at Fort Peck finally being established there, I would re- 
spectfully suggest the propriety of withdrawing it from the supervision of the Mon- 
tanaPsnperintendency. It is alM)ut six hundred miles from Helena, the headquarters 
of the suuerintendency, and there is no mail communication whatever between these 
points. Communications are therefore greatly delayed by being sent by messengers 
from the superin tendency. Fort Peck is but one hundred and fifty miles by land from 
Fort Buford, which latter point is in regular mail communication with the points 
below on the Missouri River. When the Northern Pacific Railroad is completed to the 
Missouri River, as it will be in the present season, it will greatly shorten the mail time 
between this city and the tipper Missouri River points. If a superintendency is actu- 
ally needed, I would suggest the propriety of a Missouri River superintendency, hav- 
ing jurisdiction of all the agencies on that river. This in ray judgment would be a 
great improvement over the present arrangement. I am not greatly impressed with 
the importance of the oflico of sui>crinteudent to the Indian service, however, and 
strongly suspect that the service would not greatly suft'er if it were abolished. 

I have returned from my three months^ tour among the Indians, more than ever con- 
Jirinced of the propriety and feasibility of the President's policy in the conduct of In- 
dian afiairs. If time be given, it must more and ujore commend itself to the Christian 
people of the country. It is of so recent origin, that it is, as yet, not fairly inaugurated 
in all its details. It seemed to me, however, that some of the church missionary 
authorities have not yet fully realized the importance of the work which the Presi- 
dent, in the establishment of his policy, invited them to perform. They were requested 
to select the agents, and the Department expected them to name meu of integrity, 
business experience, and capacity sufficient to conduct the afiairs of the agency hon- 
estly and efficiently. This has been done in a highly satisfactory manner, but the new 
policy contemplates the moral and religious culture of the Indians, to ett'ect which the 
agents should be men not only in favor of the new policy, but who will take an active 
part in promoting it in all its details. This can only be done projierly, as I believe, by 
men of pronounced religions convictions, and it would be much betti^r in all cases if 
they were communicants of the respective churches having control of their agencies. 
It is not enough that agents are willing to tolerate missionary work among their peo- 
ple; they should be men who cftn and will render efficient aid themselves in the work, 
and cordially acquiesce in all proper missionary appliances. There are meu now on 
duty as agents, who, although good business men, have no confidence whatever in the 
capacity or disposition of the Indian for moral or mental improvement, nor any desire 
apparently to see the experiment tried. Such men are obstacles to the missionary 
branch ofthe present policy of the Government, which I am well satisfied the churches 
which nominated them would promptly remove, if their attention were invited to the 
subject. These same remarks apply to all Government employes at the agencies. 

The success of the present policy is so encouraging that I would gladly see it per- 
fected and carried out to its fullest extent and capacity. The religious bodies have 
rendered such valuable assistance in the past, and seem eo heartily in accord with 
the Executive and the Department, that they will undoubtedly act upon the sugges- 
tions made above, and, wherever it may be necessiiry, replace unfit agents by those who 
will be entirely satisfactory to the Department, while at the same time carrying out 
in other particulars the details of the peace policy. 
I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

B. R. COWEN, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior, 

Hon. C. Delano, 

Secretary of the Interior, 
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